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Editorial 


_ This issue, which forms the first part of Volume 23 (1030) 
IS (levoted_ to miscellaneous pajicrs In- five different authors. It 
also _ contains nine short notes on matters of interest, contributed 
. bv S 1 .X difterent authors. It is hoped that the section of short note^ 
wil become a permanent feature of the fii'st ].art for eacli rear' 
and memlxirs of the Society are asked to send in anv items which' 
they think miglit be of value to the readers of the Journal. 

Marl'l Pft foi- this year, which will he distriimted in 

March, is devoted to the publication of a selection from tiie manu- 
script records ot the East India Comj.anv dealing with the eariv 

of Penang and Singaj.ore over the period 
lbOo-32. . I he items have been chosen hv V, 1). 1/4 

Lecturer m History at the Hiiiversity of ilalava, who also coiitri- 
butes an introduction and notes. An e.xtra 30()' copies of this UmL 
hai-e been ])nnted for use in the Imiversity of Malaya. ‘ ' 

August, ihe title-pao-e and index for \’olume 23 wil] ])e distriimted 
to monibers with_ it It will he another mist^Ilaiie<)us nm ^ 

General Meeting ivas held in the Raffles Museum 

was in ^he 0118 ^" Tl BraddelR 

Report foi iaS Jnrl + ajipi-oved the Annual 

in fhp ^ y -f Hy****'’® programme for 19.50-52 contained 

tcSl It yinl 1^50 were 

work n 1919 m * Council for its 

T> I meeting confirmed the revised dmff nf 

^ ^ ^ ~ the j>iesent Journal, arc now in forcf» 5rrti.,,UoT>. 

are reminded that under them })ublications will not lie' distSiS 
to those whose subscriptions are in arrears after 4 jmie in am yS^! 

Back Numbers and Additional Copies of the Journal 

iourn^athShslid^nwV™^^^ 

unbound amT^ ^lT 1)^- P* 1> March 1935), which is .$3.50 
under Rule ID^ny one 

reduced 

24;; x,.'”4^ s ra SH f” ? Fv 

St '4,', 4 “4,4.£‘‘44i'' s' V 

l-M (Vk ll,“t rSS'er 19B 
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IS'f: 


ANNUAL REPORT 

of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1949. 

Membership. The luimber of members at the end of 1949 was 
o4(). There were 4.99 members at the end of 1948, 
407 at the end of 1947 and 508 at the end of 1941, Several 
foiiiier menil)Grs have rejoined during the course of tlie year and 
77 new members have been added to the Society. In part this 
gratifying figure is undoubtedly due to the talk oii the activities 
of the Society given over Radio Mai a,ya by^ the President, and 
in part to tlie fact that several of the leading henl papers have 
])ublished notices of the material appearing in the different journals 
during the course of the year. 

The roll for the end of 1949 consisted of 14 Honorary Menil)ers 
and 526 Ordinary Members, of whom 114 are Life Members. 
Two Honorary Mem])ers, Prof. ISTiiakanta Sastri and C. E. 
Wurtzburg, ilf/L, were proposed and elected dining the year for 
their services to the Society and to scholarship in South-East Asia. 
In addition in redrafting the rules of the Society the C^ouneil decided 
to eliminate the category of Corresponding Mem])er, and the three 
Corresponding Meml)ers, A. W. Hamilton, Dr F. F. Laidlaw and 
Dr B. D. Merrill, were elected Honorary Members. lYe regret to 
to announce that Dr C. 0. Blagden, and C. Boden Kloss, both 
Honorary Meml)ers of the Society, died in August. An obituary 
notice o.f Dr Blagden by Dr W, Linehan appears on page 155 of 
this journal. 

Annual General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was 
Revision ef the Rules. held at the Raffles Museum on Friday, 

4 March. In the absence of the 
President the Honorary Secretary, Mr M, W. F, Tweedie, took the 
chair. There were seventeen other members present. The most 
important decision was the unanimous agreement that the Soeiety^s 
rules stood in }ieed of general revision. On the suggestion of Sir 
Ralph Hone a committee was a])pointed consisting of tlie President 
and the two Honorary Secretaries with" instructions to prepare an 
amended draft and circulate it to the members of the Council. 
This was done and the revised rules were approved ])y the Council 
at a meeting held in the Raffles Museum on Friday 20 October, 
Tlie new rules were tlien jirinted and circulated to the members 
of the Society resident in Malaya. They were subsequently accepted 
iiiianimously at a (.Tcneral Meeting held on 25 November and con- 
firmed at the Annual General Meeting held in February this year. 
These rules, which are printed on 'pages xi-xiii of the present 
jounial, are now in force. 

Franking Privilege. In July the Colonial Secretariat, Singapore, 

• informed the Honorary Secretary that the 
franking privilege previously accorded to the Society "had been 
withdrawn. It was estimated that payment of postaf charges for 
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letters and journals sent to destinations inside the Colour of 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya would cost the Society 
about $400 a year. Eepresentatious to” this elfeet were made to 
the Honourable tlie Colonial Secretary by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Society, and the Government of Siiigajxue subsequeiitlv 
agreed to increase its annual grant from $7 00 "to $],()0() to oft-set 
this charge. The effect was to be immediate, and the additional 
$300 was paid for 1949. 

Journals. Four journals were piil)lished during the rear, dated 
March, May, June and Septemher; the titfe-jiage and 
list of ^contents for the volume were distributed with tlic fourth 
part. ^ Ihe first journal was of a miscellaneous character, and 
contained eleven papers by different authors in addition to 
eight short notes on matters of interest and two hook reidews. The 
^thors included Hato Sir Poland Braddell, Sir llichard Winstedt, 
Irof. hiilakanta Sastri, Zainal-'Abidin bin Alimad, J. A E 
Morley, Tom Harrisson, C. B. Wurtzburg and C. A. Gibsoii-Hill’ 
Ihe second part for tlie jear was devoted to a ])a|)er on ►Sungei 
Ljong by J. M. Gullick. The third ]>art contained four paiier.s 
+? Trenggauu, including a short historv of 

the state by M. C. _ff Sheppard; the other contributors were A”. H. 
Hill and 0. A. Gibson-Hill. .The fourth part for the year con- 
sisted of papers related to the find of gold and other objects at 
Sambas in west Hutch Borneo. The contributors were Hato Sir 
:/'’«kanta Sastri, Hr H. G. Quaritch Wales, 
lau leok Seong and Pom Hamsson, the last of whom provided a 
valuable and detailed survey of all the finds of similar ohieets 
recorded from British Borneo. ^ 

Finance. Subscriptions and Life Membership fees received during 
the year amounted to $3,559, hut these included $455 
towards subscriptions for 1950-51. Government contributions 
including the extra $300 from the Government of Singapore 
amounted to $4,230. The total income for the year, ineludfni the 
numbers of the journals, was $11,414.97. In February 

nood of $9,000. Ihe difference was in part due to the welcome 
continued merea® in membership, and in part to the ]ar<^e sale of 

Stie'e5!!f of the inde.v to Vols 1-20 

that the beginning of die year it had seemed 

that only about $&,0{)0 could be spent on printing if the Society 
+if * niamtain a reasonable working reserve. In actual fact 
tte total amount spent on printing was in the region of $9,000 
Ihe meiease was due to two important papers published in’ the 
ast two lournals which when delivered proved toC mS Wr 
originally estimated tliat they would be 
thaJ ’ financial situation of the Society 

! -f “Ot held over until 1960 As 

a lesult the Council gave the members of the Society amirovimatplv 


Two bills amounting to about $140 for printing clone during 
1949 liacl not been ])resented for payment by the end of the year. 
'Phe actual eifeetivo reserve on 31 December 1949 was ^therefore 
about $3,300. A forecast of the expected income for 1950, as 
given ])elow, suggests that api)roximately $8,000 from, the Soeiety^s 
normal sources of revenue will be available for printing in 1950. 
In. addition the Society slioiild receive about $1,000 more than the 
cost of production for 500 copies of the second part for this year; 
these have been ordered in advance, as a S])ecial printing, by the 
l)c])artment of History in the ITniversity of Malaya. It is pro- 
posed that of this total approximately $8,500 should he used for 
printing in the course of 1950, and that no attempt should be 
made to touch the reserve whicli has been built u]>. This sum will 
he used to produce three journals. Tlie first and third of 
these will be of a miscerianeoiis character and will contain appro- 
ximately 160 a.iid 140 pages of text respectively. The second part 
for tlie year will occupy about 210 pages; it will consist of a 
selection from the manuscript records of the East India Company 
chosen by C. I). Cowan to illustrate the early commercial progress 
of the settlements of Penang and Singapore over the period 1805-32. 
This will again mean an annual volume of about 500 pages. 

During the course of 1951 and 1952 the Society hopes to publish 
m Bngiisli text of the SejaraJi Melayu, prepared witli critical notes 
by 0. 0. Brown of the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies, several unpublished diaries of Sir Frank Swettenham 
relating to official journeys in Perak during the years 1874-76, 
and the testament of John Clunies-Koss, the founder of the 
settlement on the Cocos-Keeling Islands. One of SwettdlihanPs 
iiianuscripts is the property of the Association of British Malaya 
and the remainder are held by the Government of the Federation 
')f Malaya; permission has been granted for their transcription 
and publication, and it is hoped that 0. D. Cowan will he able 
to edit tliem for the Society. It seems advisable that the present 
reserves held ])y the Society should be retained so that the volumes 
for the years 1*951 and 1952 can also contain about 500 pages each, 
and thus allow for the piiWication of an appreciable number of 
original papers in addition to the edited manuscripts. 

The figure of $8,0-00 given above is arrived at as follows, 


Expected Income from Regular Sources. 


Subscriptions & Life Memberships . . $ 

4,200 



Sale of Journals . . . . . . $ 

1,000 



Government Contributions 

47330 



Interest on Investments 

370 

$ 

9,900 

Expected Expenditure (excluding publishing) 




Salary for tbe Society's Clerk 

900 



Postage, Sundries, Bank Commission, etc. 

1,000 


1,900 

Balance likely to be available for printing 


$ 

8,000 


;!Q,yA,:;OT 

Asst Eon. Secretary. 
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RULES ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 


Name and Objects* 

1. The name of the Society, which is constituted as a branch of the Royal 
.Asiatic Society of Great Britain & Ireland, shall be ''The Malayan Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society'\ 

2. The activities of the Society shall cover the territories of the Federation 
of Malaya, the Colonies of Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo, and the Protected 
State of Brunei. 

3. The objects of the Society shall be the increase and di^usion of knowledge 
concerning the territories enumerated in Rule 2, including the publication of a 
. Journal devoted to this end. 

Membership. 

4. Members shall be of three kinds — Ordinary Members, Life Members and 
Honorary Members. 

jr. Applications for Ordinary Membership shall be made to the Honorary 
Secretary. If possible the application shall be proposed and seconded by members 
of the Society. The Council shall have the right to refuse applications for mem- 
bership, which may be referred to it at the discretion of the Honorary Secretary. 

6 . Ordinary Members shall pay an annual subscription of $10, payable 
:in advance on tbe first of January in each year. Members who have 
failed to pay their subscriptions by the thirtieth of June shall he 
^suspended from membership until their subscriptions have been paid. 

In default of payment within two years they shall be deemed to have resigned 
their membership. If they are subsequently re-admitted to the Society their 
:inembership shall date from the year of their re-admission. 

7. Newly elected Ordinary Members may compound for life-membership by 
the payment of $150. Other Ordinary Members may compound by payment of 
$75, or $150 less the amount already paid by them in annual subscriptions, 
whichever of these two sums is the greater. Societies and Institutions are 
neligibie for Ordinary Membership, but may not become life members. 

8. Distinguished persons who have rendered notable service to the Society 
Of to scholarship in Malaya may, on the recommendation of the Council, be elected 
-Honorary Members by a majority at a General Meeting. They shall pay nd subs- 
criptions, but shall enjoy the free receipt of the Society's publications and ail 
other privileges of Ordinary Members, except a vote at meetings and eligibility for 
■office. 

Officers* 

9. The officers of the Society shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
•General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are appointed. Per- 
:manent vacancies occurring during any year shall be filled by a vote of the majority 
■of the remaining officers. 
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10 . The officers o£ the Society shall comprise;— 

A President,. 

Vice-presidents, not exceeding six in number, 

An Honorary Treasurer, 

An Honorary Secretary, 

An Assistant Honorary Secretary^ 

Councillors, not exceeding five in number. 

11. Any two offices may be held concurrently, if this is in the eenerd' 

in erests of the Society. In the temporary absence of the Treasurer or Secretary 
the Assistant Secretary shall automatically act for them. ^ 

Council. 

la. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the officers for rhe- 
current year. Its duties and powers shall be: — 

Z /*’,'• Society, and' 

to accept or decline donations on its behalf. 

of rhf'affV^ “f“T legulations for the proper conduct- 

be pubh^t7in thtjoum^^^^^ 

® the Society to edit the Journal on its 

uot^ ^r “ ’17'“ “lection of material when called 

whh th i Honorary Editor shall be printed 

h the list of the Council for the year at the beginning' of each 

rerignf ’ or“‘th ’VT””"?' 7'”“ holder 

“."r' “ *' "f ** 

Society nr^r proceedings and condition of the 

ety, prepared by the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Secretary. 

more than one office'is nof LtitW to mor”ri Council. A member holding- 

m the case of an cVualtrof tes when t^^ T n’t 

in addition to his own. Chairman shall have a casting vote- 


General Meetings. 


Ordinary Members know^'to^ be” «rid°L Tn^^th Tt”®' 

Colony of Singapore. Eleven Ordinary Members shairtl’''”” 

meeting. ' members shall form a quorum at any such 

and Z en^:tFeTrtjT’L“^^^ 

signed by five Ordirary Membeltd • requisition 

Sfch a meeting. Members, desiring to submit any specified resolution to- 

shall 'be' eJritled St 
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Journal.. . 

i8. The Journal shall be published at least twice in. each year^ and oftener- 
if material is available and the financial condition of the Society renders it pos- 
sible. The publications of each year shall together constitute one volume. The 
Report of the Honorary Secretary, the account of the financial position of the 
Society, a list of members and Rules of the Society shall be published in the first 
number of each volume. A title-page and index of papers and authors for ther 
volume shall be distributed with the. last part for the year. 

15?. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Journal, which shall 
be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by the Council to other Societies 
or to distinguished individuals. The remaining copies shall be sold at such prices’ 
as the Council shall from time to time direct. A special reduced price shall be^ 
fixed for members, but any one member ma^ not buy more than one copy of a 
particular issue during the course of a year. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal shall be placed! 
at the disposal of the author. 

Amendments of Rules. 

2 1. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing to the Council^, 
who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly summoned to consider them, 
or to the next Annual General Meeting. A statement or summary of the proposed: 
amendment shall be included on the notice sent to members under Rule 14, inform- 
ing them of the meeting. If it is approved, the amendment shall come into* 
force on the date resolved by this meeting. 

Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Members when temporarily resident in the United Kingdom are entitled to use 
the library, and attend the monthly meetings, of the Royal Asiatic Sociey of 
Great Britain and Ireland at ^6 Queen Anne Street, London, 'W'.i., and, when, 

visiting India, to attend the monthly meetings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal- 

at I Park Street, Calcutta. 

Notice to Contributors 

Contributors are asked to keep their papers as brief aS possible and to correct 
and return their proofs with the minimum delay. Contributions should be type- 
written, on one side of the paper, double spaced and with good margins. If foot- 
notes are used they must be numbered consecutively through the paper. Citations: 
in the text should give the author, year of publication of the work and the page 
or pages to which reference is being made. No other details should be given 
in the text, but authors are requested particularly to give the page number as many 
of the works to which they refer are very long and without indexes. In the- 
bibliography or list of references at the end of the paper contributors must cite' 
the author, with initials, the year of publication of the work, the title of the book 
and the name of the town in which it was published, or the title of the article: 

and the name of the Journal in which it was published together with volume and. 

page numbers, in this order. 

Contributors are supplied with 25 reprints of their papers, free, shortly 
after the publication of the Journal (Rule 20). Additional copies can be provided! 
on payment if these are asked for when the paper is submitted, or when the 
galley proofs are returned to the Honorary , Editor. Authors expecting to be on. 
leave when their papers appear are asked to place with the Editor an address to* 
which their reprints can be sent, or to ask specifically that they should be retained, 
in the Raffles Museum until they write for theraw- 


List of Members 1949 

.“Sfifixiir':; s:.r “■* 

i» ” the case of Honorary Members the first col, an, t shmos the year 

,n vjhsck they were eleciei Ordinary Members of the Society, ami the second the 
yiar m which they became Honorary (or Corresponding) Members. 

Patron 

His Exeelleiiey the Rifijht Honourable Malcolm MacDonald P C 
Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom in South-East Ada! 


Honorary Members 


Year of 
JEIection 

1935 
1935 
^93i 1934 

3915 I935‘ 

1922 

1920 

19^5 1948 


^903 1927 


1920 
^^890 1912 


191^ 

1949 

1921 

^92.1 ^945 


Bosch, Dr F. D. K. Burggravenlaan ii, Leiden. Holland. 

Coedes, Prof. Dr George, yj Avenue Foch, Paris i6e, France 

£i; 

Hamilton, A.W.. Union Bank, Perth, Western Australia. 

Johore, H.H. The S«ltaa of, D.K G C M G jtrc ti 
M ore, RM. K.B.E, Johore Bahru, 

a dlaw, Dr F. F., Eastfield. Uffcuime, Devon. U.K. 

Linehan. Dr W., MA DLiil TV r 

(Vice:wes.:^r3-:uSrcn: 
Wor^L'LsI; ?,if “v-cfl'’ 

-.•C ^<>.8, i,ao, Pres.. i,t,, ijaafa/; 

Merill, Dr E. D. Gray Herbarium, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

stty! S/‘(Sfnfa: 

1896-1911^1, ^ ^ ^ hJon. Sec., 1890-93, 

Sarawak, H. H. The Rajah of, G.C.M.G. 

“Nilesvar,” Edward Elliot’s Road, Madras, 

U-K. (Council. '930 Ho'° ^.C.j. 
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Election 


1940 

*^1921 

1947 

1926 


1949 

194S 

1947 
1933 

*^192^ 

■ 

I 1947 

: 1947 

p::,' 1926 

I 

1948 

^949 
1936 
1949 


1946 
1948 

’'*1909 

'^1919 

1947 


i$i 6 


1949 

^939 

1949 

1949 

1947 

1947 

1948 


Abbas bin Haji All, Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 
Abdul Aziz, The Hon^ble Ungku Y. M., D.iC., C.M.G., Johore Bahru, 
Johore, F.M. (Vice-Pres., i 933 ' 34 » i 935 , ^94i--427 i 94 ^" 47 }* 

Abdul Aziz bin Zakaria, Students' Hostel, University of Malaya, 
Singapore. 

Abdul Malek bin Mohamed Yusuf, The Hon'ble Mentri Besar, M.C.S., 
State Secretariat, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Abdul Rahim bin Hussin, 20 Mengkuang Road, (Govt Haig Road 
Quarters), Singapore. 

Abdul Rahim Ibrahim, jy Geylaiig Serai, Singapore. 

Abdul Rahman bin Abdul Aziz, /.P., C-3183 Semabok 

Road, Malacca, F.M. 

1947 Abdul Rahman bin Mat, Magistrate's Court, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Abdul Rahman bin Yassin, The Hon'ble Dato, 3 Jalan Chat, Johore 
Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Abdul Wahab bin Abdul Aziz, The Hon'ble Haji, Dato Panglima 
Bukit Gantang, Mentri Besar, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Abdul Wahab Rashid, 12 Bussorah Street, Singapore. 

Abdullah bin Ibrahim, M.C.S., State Secretariat, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, 
F.M. 

Abdullah bin Mohamed, State Secretariat, Johore Bahru. Johore, 
F.M. . 

Abdullah bin Mohamed Salleh, 65 Jalan Trus, Johore Bahru, Johore, 
F.M. 

Abdullah bin Mohamed Ali, Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Abdullah bin Sahat, M.A.S., District Officer Larut and Matang, 
Taiping, Perak, F.M. 

Abu Bakar bin Pawanchee, St. John's College, Cambridge, U.K. 

Adams, The Revd Canon R, K. S., St Andrew's School, Woodville, 
Singapore. 

Adams, Sir Theodore, C.M.G., United Universities Club, Suffolk 
Street. London, U.K. 

Adelborg, F., 40 Artillengatan, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Ahmad bin Mohamed Ibrahim, c/o Sandy Pillay & Ibrahim, Room 
No. 4, Laxdlaw Building, Singapore. 

Ahmad bin Osman, M.C.S., District Officer, Kuala Kubu Bharu, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Ahmad Nordin bin Md. Zain, Dept of Public Relations, Aior Star, 
Kedah, F.M. 

Akers, R, L., Irrigation Department, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 
Alexander, Mrs F.E.S., University of Malaya, Singapore. 

Allen, A. W. c/o V, R. Vick & Co., Ltd, Hongkong Bank Chambers,. 
Singapore. 

Allen, E. F., Dept of Agriculture, Teluk Anson, Perak. F.M. 
Allen, J- A. G., c/ Selborne Estate, Padang Tungku, Pahang, F.M. 
Allen, Mrs B. E. G., c/o Joseph Travers, P. O. Box 61 y., Singapore. 
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1949 

1949 
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1947 
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1932 

^937 

1947 

1925 


1941 
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1947 

'*^1923 


1948 

1921 
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Anderson, D. E. L., c/o Shell Co., Ltd, Penang, F.M. 

Anderson School, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Ang Gim Tong, Nanyang Siang Pan Press^ 45/49 B-obinson Road, 
Singapore. 

Angus, S., M.C.S., District Officer, Kuala Piiah, Negri Sembilan 
F.M. 

Archey, Dr G., Auckland Institute and Museum, P.O. Box 27. 
Newmarket, Auckland, New Zealand, 

Ariff, Dr K. M., 12 Beach Street, Penang, F.M. 

Association of British Malaya, Malaya House, 57 Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2., U.K. 

Australian Commissioner for Malaya, Union Building, P.O, Box 99, 
Singapore. 

Ayre, C. F. C., Lloyds Bank Ltd, 6 Fall Mall, London S.W.i, U.K. 
(Hon. Treas., 1910-1911). 

Aziz bin Abdul Hamid, Ungku, 548 Jalan Dato Mencri, Johore 
Bahru, Johore, F.M, 

*1948 Azman bin Haji Abdul Hamid, Magistrate’s Court, Batu Pabac, 
Johore, F.M. 

Bagnall, Sir John, K.B.E., The Straits Trading Co., Ltd, Singapore. 

Bailey, A.E., *‘Keecha”, Park Road, Leamington Spa, Warwickshire, 
U.K. 

Bailey, John., C.M.G., 197 Latymer Court, London, W .6 U.K. 
Bain, V. L., Forest Office, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Bainbridge, R. C., Mansfield & Co., Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 
Baker, Capt. A. C., M.C., Glenthorne, Wye, Kent, U.K. 

Baker, Miss M. V., St George’s School, Penang, F.M. 

Ball, W. A., Boustead & Co., Ltd, Singapore. 

Blackledge, J.P., M,C.S., Resident Commissioner’s Office, Penang, 
F.M. 

Bangs, T.W.T., Kuala Pergau Estate, Ulu Kelantan, Kelantan, F.M. 
Banks, E., 27 Stow Park Circle, Newport, Monmouthshire. U.K. 
Banks, J. E., Ambridge, Penn., U.S.A. 

Barrett, E. C. G., M.C.S., Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, F.M. 
Barton, J. E., Shell Co., Ltd, Shell House, Coliyer Quay, Singapore. 

The Revd Burr H., Methodist Mission, Kapit, Sarawak. 

Bee, R. J., A.C.G.I,, M./.C.E., F.R,G.S., Public Works Dept, 
Singapore. 

Berwick, E.J.H., Dept of Agriculture, Kuala Lumpur. Selangor, F.M. 

BicknelL J.W.. Bykenhulle, Hopewell Junction, Duchess County, 
New York, U.S.A. 

^■'1948 Biles, H.F., Social Welfare Dept, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, F.M, 
Blaauw, Dr K.H,, Tawau, North Borneo. 

Black, The Hon’ble Mr J.G., M.C.S., British Adviser, Ipoh, Perak, 
F.M. . F . 

Blaney, A.J., Kuala Pertang Estate, Kuala Krai Post Office, Kelantan, 
F.M. 

"^1947 Blasdell, The Revd R.A., Frewsburg, New York, U.S.A. 

Blythe, The Hon ble Mr W.L., M.C.S., President Municipal Com- 
missioners, Singap<>re. 
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Boles, J.D., Colonial Secretariat, Jesselton, North Borneo. 

Boswell, A.B.S,, Forest Dept, Taiping, Perak, F.M. 

Bourne, F.G., 23 Craythorne Road, Tenterden, Kent, U.K. 

Boyd, W.R., Aram, Holywood, Co., Down, Ireland. 

Braddell, Dato Sir Roland, S.P.M. 7 ,, M.A., BraddeIl Bros, P.O. 
Box 1001, Singapore. (Council, 1936-37; Vice-Pres., 1938-42, 1946- 
47; President, 1948-49). 

Braine. Dr 577 Sedlescombe Rd, St Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex, 

U.K. 

British Adviser Negri Sembilan, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 
Broadcasting, Dept of, Cathay Building, Singapore. 

Brooks, R.J., District Office, Papar, North Borneo. 

Broome, N.R., M.C., M.C.S., Commissioner for Labour, Johore 
Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Brown,! C.C., School of Oriental & African Studies, University of 
London, Malet Street, W.C.i, U.K. 

Bryan, J.M., Borneo Co,, Ltd, 28 Fenchurch Street, London, U.K. 
Bryson, The Flon^ble Mr. FI.P., M.C,, M.C.S., The Residency, 
Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Burton, W., i Court Lane Gardens, Dulwich, U.K. 

Burton, W., Government English School, Batu Pahat, Johore, F.M. 
Butterfield, B.C., Karak Estate, Bentong, Pahang, F.M. 

Butterfield, H.M., ^^Kedah Peak'\ Excelsior Road, Parkstone, Dorset, 


I 


^1 

I 


■ 
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U.K. 


Caldecott, Sir Andrew, iC.C.M.G., C.B.E., Pier Point, Itchenor, 
Chichester, Sussex. U.K. 

Calderwood, Miss J.B., M.B.E,, Medical Dept Headquarters, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M, 

Cameron, Dr John, Health Officer Johore South, Johore Bahru, 
Johore, F.M. 

Carey, H.R., c/o The Standard Bank, Adderley Street, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Cave, J.E.M., M.C.S.. Office of British Adviser, Selangor, P.O. Box 
506, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Cavendish, A., 3 Cecil Court, Hollywood Road, London S.W.io, 
U.K. 

Chan Peng Yin, P.O. Box 533, Singapore. 

Cheah Chooi Leong, c/o Penang Library, Penang, F.M. 

Cheeseman, FI.R,, 6 Cannon Road, Ramsgate, Kent, U.K. 

Chen Cheong Lok, Bh.B,, J.D., Kwang Tung Provincial Bank, 19-25 
Cecil Street, Singapore. 

Chew Kia Song, 131A, Owen Road, Singapore. 

Chew Lian Seng, Wah Lam Co., Ltd, 3rd Floor, China Building, 
Chulia Street, Singapore. 

Chew Woon Poh, 80 Lorong Telok Kurau, Singapore. 

Chong, Peter, j 8c $ Robinson Road, Singapore. 


Choo Kia Peng, Ampang Road, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 

F.M. 


Chu Chit Chin, National Yunnan University, Kunmin, Yunnan, 
China. 
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1949 

1930 
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Chung, S., Civil Hospital, Tawau, North Borneo, 

Ckrfe, G.C Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd, St Helen’s Court Great 
St Helens, London E.C,, U.K. ' 

Clunies-Ross F.S Dept of Broadcasting, Jurong Transmission Station 
Jurong Road, Singapore. 

Coates, P.A.. M.C.S., Financial Secretary’s Office. Federal Secretariat 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. ■: 

Collenette, C. L., toy Church Road, Richmond, Surrey U K 
(Council, ipaa). 

Ceilings, H.D., B.A., Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

Colton, A.G., Af.C.S., c/o Chartered Bank. Singapore 

foTtveu' 

Commonwealth Relations Office Librarv Division R K;„„ r-i 1 
Street. Whitehall, London. S.W.t,, vl ' ® 

Cooihaas, Dr W. Ph. 

mSscx"!' U.k""’"''"" Twickenham. 

Souncilf'S Cambridge, U.K. 

Cor^y, The Hon’ble Mr W.C.S.. Af.C.S.. British Adviser, Pahang. 

po°rI.^'^’ University of Malaya, Singa- 

Cowgill, J.V., at Brunswick Drive, Harrogate. Yorkshire, UK 
Croger, J.M.. Cable & Wireless Ltd, Hongkong. 

r^n ^ Irrigation Dept, Alor Star, Kedah. F.M. 

^ullen, W.G.. Bartolome Mitre 559, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

F.r ’ Tlealth Officer, Raub, Pahang, 

Cunningham-Brown. J.S.H., M.C.S., Johore Bahru. Johore. F.M 
Cu^tis, The Honble Mr R. J. F., M.C.S., British Adviser, Selangor, 

Daly, M.D., Cleve Hill, Cork, Eire. 

prang,™’ labour Office, Bentong, 

Dawson, The Hon'ble Mr CW n -kjc ^ r. 

Sarawak. * M.C.S., Chief Secretary,. 

Kela’h.^RM^”" E-V-G., M.C.S., British Adviser, Alor Star, 

dI Sr Rr”rX““'’ Kelantan, F.M. 

De ffilva, Richard. P. O. Box tag;, Singapore. 

dIo °*L V* ’ Tcrak, F.M. 

S^gapor^^^-^ A- Torce Regiment, Tengah, 

Federation of Mdtya****Kria*L^'’ Chief Secretary, 

maiaya, *.uala Lumpur, Selangor, FM 

i^cZ; VTdT t.m. 

JuiCKson, The Revd P J TKa» r'L e,. 

Nottinghamshire, UX, ^ antry, Tuxford, Near Newark 
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Dolman, H. C., Forest Office, Kuala lipis, Pahang, F.M. 

Doscas, A.E.C., Department of Agriculture, Johore Bahru, Johore, 
, . . 

Douglas, Dato F.W., Kampong Jawa, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

Drake, A. J., Prcsgrave & Mathews, Penang, F.M. 

Dussek, O.T., Colonial Office Welfare Dept, xj Victoria Street, 
London S.W.i, U.K. 

Earl, L.R.F., M.C.S., Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor 
F,M. ^ 

Easaw, Dr T.C. Health Office, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

Ebden, W.S., M.C.S., Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
S.W.I, U.K. 

Eber, J.F. St. J., Eber & Koek, 4A Raffies Place, Singapore. 
Eckhardt, H.C,, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Edgar, A.T.. Anglo-Oriental Building, Kuala Lumpur, 

Selangor, F.M. 

Education, Department of, Alor Star, Kedah, F.M. 

Education, (Malay), Asst Director of. Dept of Education, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Edwards, Capt. M. 

Edye, I.M., M.C.S., The Residency, Kuala Trengganu, Trengganu, 
F.M. 

Eklund, The Revd Abel, i Wesley Road, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
F.M., ■■ 

Elbury, E.T.F,, Public Works Dept, Singapore, 

Elder, Dr E.A., British Dispensary, 33 Rafffes Place, Singapore. 
Eldridge, C.H., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, Batavia, Java. 

Engelman, K., Malayan Wire Mesh & Fencing Co., Ltd, Mercantile 
Bank Building, Singapore. 

English School Union, Muar, Johore, F.M. 

Evans, I.H.N., c/o District Office, Kota Belud, via Jesselton, North 
Borneo. (Vice-Pres., 1926-30). 

Evans, P.R.J., Harrison & Crosfield (Malaya) Ltd, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. 

Eyre, R., Palmer & Turner, P.O. Box 771, Singapore, 

Fairmaid, G.H., Pahang Consolidated Co., Ltd, Sungei Lembing, 
Pahang, F.M. 

Falquier, G.A., Consulate of Switzerland, Union Building, Singapore. 
Farrer, R.J., C.M.G., St John’s Island, Singapore, (Council, 1925-37). 

Federation of Malaya, Secretariat Library, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
F.M. 

Ferguson-Davie, The Revd C. J., Fort Hare University, Allice, 
Cape Province, South Africa. (Council, 1912-13). 

Ferguson, D.S.. Drainage & Irrigation Dept, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 
Fiennes, David, Colonial Development Corporation (Far East) Ltd* 
Jesselton, North Borneo. 

Findlay, D.A., Administrative Officer, Sandakan, North Borneo. 
Finnic, W., 73 Forest Road, Aberdeen, U.K, 

Firth, Prof. Raymond, Lopdon School of Economic & Political 
Science,. Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.Ci, U.K. 


Fitch^ F.H., Geological Survey, Jessekon, North Borneo. ^ ^ ^ 
Foenander, E.C, Forest Dept, Bentong, Pahang, F,M, 

Forest Botanist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, U.P.j India. 
Forestry, Director of, Kepong, Selangor, F.M. 

Forsyth,-. C.R., ' M.C.S., District Officer, Kuala Lipis, Pahang, /F.M.;. 
Foss, Carlton H,, 440A Tranquerah Road, Malacca, F.M, 

Foxworthy, Dr F.W., 762 Arlington Avenue, Berkeley, Califorma,,.: 
U.S.A. (Council, 1923, 1926-27). 

Francois, The Very Revd Father J.P., Church of St Michael, Ipoh, 
.Perak, ■ F.M. 

Freeman, D., $6 Priory Road, West Hampstead, London N..W.6, ■U.K.,,;: 
Gabh,' F., 

Gardiner, E.A,, Superintendent State Engineer, P.W.D., Ipoh, Perak,, 
F.M. , . . 

1920 *1949 Geale, Dr W.J., Grove House, Clare, Sudbury, Suffolk, U.K. 

1949 Geological Survey, Federation of Malaya, Batu Gajah, Perak, F.M. 

1947 Ghani, Hashim, 6th Police Court, Singapore. 

1949 Ghosh,. B.C., Principal Anglo-Chinese School, Bentong, Pahang, F.M. 

1948 Gibbs, Howard D., Director Pittsburgh Numismatic Museum, Room 
402, California Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 

1949 Gibbs Pancheri, P.J. 

1940 '‘■■1947 Gibson-Hill, Dr C.A., M.A., F.Z.S., Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

(Ag. Hon. Sec, 8 c Treas., June 1947 to April 1948; Hon. Editor. 
1948-49). 

19^3 Gilmour, The Hon^ble Mr A., M.C.S., Secretary for Economic 

Affairs, Fullerton Building, Singapore. 

1947 Girdler, A. H., O.J 3 .E., M.C.S., Administrative Officer, Kluang,. 

Johore, F.M. 

1947 Godesen, A.E.H., East Asiatic Co., Ltd, P.O. Box 14^, Penang, F.M. 

1949 Goodrich, B.U.F., 9 Mount Faber, Singapore. 

^948 Goodwin, J.W., The Singapore Free Press, Cecil Street, Singapore. 

1920 ^'■1940 Gordon-Hall, W.A., M.C.S., Dudley House, Gorey, Jersey, Channel 
Islands, U.K. 

’‘^951 Gregory, C.P., Kcrilla Estate, Kelantan, F.M. 

194^ Grehan, D.W., M.A, B.A.L, (Dublin), A.M.LC.E., PAV.D., Batu 

Pahat, Johore, F.M. 

1947 Gullick, J.M., The Secretariat, Seremban, Negri Sembilan,. 

F.M, 

194^ Gunaratinam^ Mrs. A., Art Mistress, Raffles Girls^ School, Singapore. 

’*■1923 Hacker, Dr H.P., Long Acre, Downe, Kent, U.K. 

X949 Hall, D.G.j Customs Office, P.O. Box 1002, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 

F.M. 

X948 Hamdan Tahir, c/ o Hamid Aljohary Tahir, District Hospital, Kuala 

Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

X924 Hamzah bin Abdullah, The Hon^ble Dato, State Secretariat, Kuala 

Lumpur, , Selangor, F.M. 

Han Wai Toon, 1005 Upper Thomson Road, Singapore. 

1949 Han, S.Y,, Outram Road School^ Singapore. 

X933 Hannay, H.G., Hannay & Steedman, P.O. Box 41, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 
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^ 9^7 

**'19 ^<5 
1921 
’•1904 

1932 

I93<> 

1948 

1921 

1947 

1947 

1948 

’'1923 

1939 ’•'•1948 


Harrison, B., M.A., Dept of History* University of Malaya^ Singa- ; 

pore. (Council, 1938-39; Hon. Treas., X941-42; Vice-Pres., 1948-49). ' 

Hastings, W.G.W., $6 Klyne Street, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Hawkins, G., O.B.E.^ M.C.S., Colonial Secretary's Office, Singapore. 

Haynes, A.S., C.M.G., /.P., ^‘Treetops", Park Road, Leamington? 

Spa, U.K. 

Hayward, MJ., M.C.S., Financial Branchy Federal Secretariat, Kuala ^ 

Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Headly, D., M.C.S., North Borneo Civil Service (on leave) . ij 

Henderson, J.A., c/o P.W.D., P.O. Box 1047, Kuala Lumpur,. 

Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. [ 

Henderson, M.R., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. (Council, 1928; Hon. j 

Trcas., 1928-34; Hon. Sec., 1946) 

Henry, J.S., High School - Klang, Selangor, F.M. ! 

Hess, P.O., Asst Controller of . Supplies, Kuala Trengganu, Treng- ^ 

ganu, F.M. « 

Hesse, V., Caxton Press Ltd, P.O. Box 307, Ku.ila Lumpur, Selangor. 

Hicks, E.C., Education Office, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Hill, A.H., Superintendent of Education, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, 

F.M. 
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’*^1923 

^947 

1948 

1922 

1946 

1949 

1949 

1948 

1940 ’'■1947 

1949 

1949 

^935 

1947 
1949 
1947 

1949 

1927 

*'1926 

1930 


Hislop, J.A., Game Warden Perak, Batu Gajah, Perak, F.M. 
Hodgson, D.H., Forest Dept, Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Hoey, Major R., 2238 North Vermont Street, Arlington, Virginia, 
U.S.A. 

Holley, W.S., North Borneo Civil Service (on leave). 

Holttum, Prof. R.E., M. A., Dept of Botany, University of Malaya, 
Singapore. (Council, 1933, 193 5* 1940-42, 1946-49; Hon. Treas., 
1923-26, 1928; Vice-Pres., 1929, 1936-37). 

Hone, H.E. Sir Ralph, K.B.E., M.C., K.C., Governor of North 
Borneo. 

Hoover Institute & Library, Stanford University, Stanford, Califor- 
nia, U.S.A. 

Hose, H.R., P.O. Box 5, Singapore. 

Howe, C.E., M.C.S., District Officer, Jelebu, Kuala Klawang, Negri 
Sembilan, F.M. 

Hsu Yun Ts'iao, South Seas Society, P. O. Box 709, Singapore. 
(Council, 1946-49) 

Hughes, T, Eames, M.C.S., Dept of Social Welfare, Singapore. 
Hume-Brett, J.G,, Police Headquarters, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 
F.M. 

Humphrey, A.H.P., Af.C.S., Malayan Establishment Office, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Hunt, Mrs. W.E.. “Moycraig”, Penang Hill, Penang, F.M. 
Hurlimann, M., c/o Diethelm Co.* Ltd, P.O. Box 19 1, Singapore. 
Hussain Baba, Police Headquarters, Kangar, Perils, F.M. 

Hussein bin Onn, District Office, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

Ibrahim School, Sungei Patani, Kedah, F.M. 

Ince, H.M., Kencot Lodge, Lechlade, Gloucestershire, U.K. 

Ince, R. E., Education Office, Raub, Pahang, F.M. 
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India, Representative of the Government o*', Singapore. 

Ingleton, Miss. Dr, ’‘^Carcosa^^ Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
Institute of Social Anthropology, i Jowetr Walk, Oxford, U.K. 
Irvine, I.D., M.C.S., Service Branch, Federal Secretariat, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Irving, Mrs G.C., c/o Survey Office, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M, 
Ismail bin Tungku Muhammad, Tungku, State Secretariat, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor^ F.M. 

Jack, Dr H.W., 71 Holland Road, Singapore. 

Jakeman, R.W., M.C.S., District Officer, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 
Jamaluddin bin Kulop Udi, Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M, 

Jamuh, George, Mukah, Sarawak. 

Jennings, E.L.S., Straits Times Press, Cecil Street, Singapore. 
Jermyn, L.A.S., 71 Carter Avenue, Exmouth, Devon, U.K. 
Jessamine, J.E.B., Eng Kee Estate, Tangkak, Johore, F.M. 

Job, AX., Ulu Kiang Tin Ltd, Ampang, Selangor, F.M. 

Jobling, Mrs Jane, c/o GX. Jibling, Royal Empire Society, Northum- 
berland Avenue, London, W.C., U.K. 

Jones, L.W., Deputy Commissioner of Immigration, Sandakan, North 
Borneo. 

Jones, R.A., Immigration Officer, Padang Besar, Perlis, F.M. 

Jones, S.W., 5 Boscombe Cliff Road, Boscombe, Bourmouth, U.K. 
(Council^ Vice- Pres., 1939-42), 

Jordon, The Revd A.B., The Parsonage^ Marshall Hill Drive, 
Mapperly, Nottingham, U.K. 

Kay-Mouat, Prof, J.R., 16 Camp Hospital, Ingleburn, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Kearney, N.A., Shell Co. of Singapore Ltd., CoIIyer Quay, Singapore. 

Keith, The HonTle Mr H.G., Forest Dept, Sandakan, North Borneo, 
(Vice-Pres., 1948-49). 

Kellie, J., Dunbar Estate, Neram Tunggal P.O., Chegar Perak, 
Pahang, F.M. 

Kemp, A.S.H,, M.C.S., Segamat, Johore, F.M. 

Kesselring. The Revd R., Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Kesteven, K.L., D.Sc., Maliwan Mansion, Phra Atit Rd, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Khoo Sian Ewe, 380 Burmah Road, Penang, F.M. 

Kiddie, J.O., M.C.S., Economic Secretariat^ Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 


Kidner, M.A., M.C.S., ^^Carcosa^’’, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
King George V School, Seremban, Negri Sembiian, F.M. 

Klana Petra Mohamed Kassim bin Dato Nika Haji Abdul Rashid, 
Undang Luak Sungei Ujong, Dato, Balai Undang, Ampangan, Serem- 
ban, F.M. 

Kupusamy, V.D., F.R.S.A., Anglo-Chinese School, Kampar, 

Perak, F.M. 

Lai Tet Loke, xij, Sultan Street, Kuala Lumpur. Selangor, F.M. 
Lane, F.L.^^ Mansfield and Co,, Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 
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Langley, G.A., Telecommunications Dept, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor^^ 
F.M. 

Lawton, G., Police Headquarters, Pasir Mas, Kelantan, F.M. 

Leger, F.P.Y.L., Socfin Co. Ltd, P.O. Box 330, Kuala Lumpur,. 
Selangor, F.M. 

Leicester, Dr W.S., Sungei Lembing, Pahang, F.M. 

Lind, P-, 94 Brewster Road, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Le Mare, D.W., Director of Fisheries F.M., Penang, F.M. 

Leonard, R.W.F., Mansfield & Co. Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 
Lewis, Miss B., School of Oriental &: African Studies, University of 
London, London W.C.i, U.K. 

Lewis, Dr G.E.D., Principal Clifford School, Kuala Lipis, Pahang,. 

F.M. 

Lewis, L.L, Education Office, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Leyne, E.G., Connemara Estate, Semenyi, Selangor, F.M. 

Library of the University of Malaya, Singapore. 

Lim, C.O., Lim, Lim & Oon, Advocates & Solicitors, 29 Church 
Street, Penang, F.M. 

Lim, R.K.C., 55 & 57 Hill Street, Singapore. 

Lim, S.K., Ho Hong Building, 65 Chuliah Street, Singapore. 

Lim Bee Pin, Government High School, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

Lim Chong Eu, Dr, 2ij MacAlister Road, Penang, F.M. 

Lim Keam Chye, 1 5 Chancery Lane, Singapore. 

Loch, J.H., M.C.S., District Officer, Parit, Perak, F.M. 

Lock, M., Kuala SIdim Estate, Kuala Ketil, Kedah, F.M. 

Longfield, J.E., Resident, Labuan and Interior, Beaufort, 

North Borneo. 

Luckham, H.A.L., M.C.S., District Officer Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

Lundeen, The Revd Reuben A., Basel Mission, P.O. Box 188, 
Jesselton, North Borneo. 

Lyle, C.'W’., M.C.S., Labour Dept, Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Selangor, F.M. 

MacBryan, G.T.M., i, Woodstock House, ii High Street, Maryle- 
bone, London, U.K. 

MacDonald, H.E. The Right Honourable Malcolm, P.C., Bukit 
Serene, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 

MacDonald, P.J.W., Gang Cornelius 7, Batavia, Java. 

Macdonnel, H., Mercantile Bank, Singapore. 

Mace, N., Land & Survey Dept, Sibu, Sarawak, 

Macfadyen, Sir Eric, M.A., 1-4 Great Tower Street, London, 

E. C.5, U.K. 

MacLean, Mrs D.L., c/o Chartered Bank, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, 

F. M. 

MacPherson, R. N. 

MacTier, R.S,, Glen Line Ltd, 20 Billiter Street, London, E.C.3, 

U.K. 

Madoc, G.C., Malayan Police (on leave). 

Mahmud bin Jintan, Selangor Education Office, P.O. Box 1039, 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
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MaKmood Mahyjddenn, Major D.P.M.K,, CX'' 

^md), Pantai Chinta Berahi, Semut Api, Kota Bharu’, Ke'lantan' 

Mahmud bin Mat, Date, C.B.E., Mentri B«ar, Kuaia Lipis, Pahang, 

Malacca Historical Society, Malacca, F.M. 

Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Malay Mail; Press Co., Ltd., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Malayan Airways Ltd, Ocean Building, Singapore. 

Mallal, BasBlr A., 20 Malacca Street, Singapore. (Council, 194^-49). 
Manikam, R., ij Niven Road, Singapire, 

Mann, W.E., Kebajoran^ Java, 

Mansfield, H., 14 Maxwell Road, Alor Scar, Kedah, F.M. 

Martin, J.M., ay Pelham Place, London S.W.7, U.K. 

I-«mpur, Selangor, 

w!!; S!’' ^ 'Sueen Anne’s Garden, Bedford Park, London 

'■.F.F... 

'-O- •»» 

1044, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

McGraw, E., Methodist Mission, Sibu, Sarawak. 

'‘^57, Kuala Lum- 

pur, oeiangor, F.M. (Vice-Pres. 1948-49) 

sts'Z"’ “■ «•-. 

McLean, R., North Borneo Civil Service (on leave). 

Mwd, The Hon ble Mr J.D., Osborne & Chappel Ltd, Ipoh, Perak, 

SK lor^;"ak!'lN.^“'’“''' Secretariat, 

3t Victoria Street, 

Melliar-S™U, P.L., ^rden of Mines, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M. 
Mendel, LB., M.C.S., District Officer, Tenterloh, Pahang F.M. 
M«.ca„, Mohamed Ismail, /.p., Alor Muah, Alor Sta^, Kedah, 

Sit. Chinese Secretariat, Havelock Road, 

Meyer, Raffles Institution, Bras Basah Road, Singapore. 

Mtit G S 

Miller,’ Jit’McS VoT’ 

Mills I V H ; : Woodstock, Oxfordshire, U.K. 

30, 1932-33, 193S, it Presitt)*'""'^’ 

Seirt^B ’ ""T” 

ing, Singapore!’ ^ Union Build- 
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1948 

1948 

1949 
1949 

’'•1915 

1948 
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1947 

1949 

1947 

1946 

1934 
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1948 

1947 


Mohamed AH bin Mohamedy Education, Office^ P.O. Box 1039, Kuala 
Lumpury Selangor, E.M. 

Mohamed Hashim bin Mat Piahy Malay College. Kuala Kangsar,. 
Perak^ F.M. 

Mohamed Eusoff, Haji, Co-operative Societies Dept, P.O. Box I025y. 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Mohamed Jaffar bin Mantu, High School, Kajang, Selangor, F.M. 
Mohamed Kassim bin Bador, Institute o£ Medical Research, P.O.. 
Box 1005, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M, 

Mohamed Kassim bin Dato Nika Haji Abdul Rashid, Dato Undang, 
of Sungei Ujong^ Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Mohamed Said, Major Dato Haji, D.A.M./,, P./.S., Private Secretary 
to H. H. the Sultan of Johore, Johore Bahru, Johore, F.M, 
Mohamed Salleh bin Ali, The Hon’ble Dato, Johore Bahru, Johore,, 
F.M. 

Mohamed Shariff bin Osman, The Hon^bie Haji, C.M.G., C.B.E.,. 
Alor Star, Kedah, F.M. 

Mohamed Seth bin Mohamed Said, y Bukit Meldrum. Johore Bahru,, 
Johore, F.M. 

Mole, R.F., Colonial Secretariat, Kuching, Sarawak. 

Mooney, T.H., O.C.P.D., Gurun, Kedah, F.M. 

Moorthy, £. Sundra, Straits Times Press, Cecil Street, Singapore,. 
Morgan, E.D., M.C.S., Labour Office, Klang, Selangor, F.M. 

Morice^ J., Customs Office, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Morley, J.A.E., M.C,S., Secretary to the British Adviser,, 

Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 

Morrah, P., Malay Mail Press Co. Ltd, Pudu Road, Kuala Lumpur.. 
Selangor, F.M. 

Morrell, Roy, Dept of English, University of Malaya, Singapore. 
Morris, H.S., Colonial Secretariat, Kuching, Sarawak. 

Morris, R.H.. Mukah, Sarawak. 

Morrison, A., D/krict Officer, Lawas, Sarawak. 

Morrison, Mrs M., 17 Gallop Road, Singapore. 

Mundell, H.D., Sisson & Delay, Singapore. (Council: 1918), 
Murray, H.L., Larut Tinhelds, Taiping, Perak, F.M. 

Mustapha bin Tengku Besar Burhanuddin, Tungku, Ampang Tinggi,, 
Kuala Pilah, Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Namazie, The Hon^ble Mr M.J., 19 Malacca Street, Singapore. 
Nathan, K.W., Veterinary Dept, Tampin, Negri Sembilan, F.M, 
Neill, T.D.H.. M.C.S., Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, Singapore. 

Newboult, Sir Alec, CM.Q., M.C., E.D., M.C.S., Chief- 

Secretary, Federation of Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
Nightingale, H.W., M.C.S*, Singapore Club, Singapore. 

Nik Ahmad Kamil bin Haji Nik Mahmud, The Hon'ble Dato, D.JC.,. 
S.P.M.K.f Mentri Besar, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. (Vice-Pres.,. 
1948-49). 

Nuttal, F.A., S.H.Q. Sgts* Mess, Royal Air Force, Changi, Singapore.. 

Oppenheim, Prof. A., Dept of Mathematics, University of Malaya,. 
Singapore. 
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Oppenlieim, H.R., Peet^ Marwick, Mitcliell & Co., Union Building, 
Singapore. 

Owen, A. I., c/o Ciiartered Bank, Seremban, Negri Sembilan, F,M. 
Pagden, H.T., Department o£ Agriculture, P.O. Box 1004, Kuala 
Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Panglima Bukit Gantang, Dato, 21 Hale Street, Ipoh, Perak, F.M. 
Payne, Dr C.H. Withers, Drew & Napier, P.O. Box 152, Singapore. 
Payne, E.M.F., M.A., B.Sr., Education Office, Seremban, Negri 
Sembiian, F.M. 

Peach, P.L., 2 Wesley Road, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Peer, GX., Straits Times Press, Cecil Street, Singapore. (Council, 
1948-49). 

Pekeiharing, R.C., Netherlands Consulate-Generai, Singapore. 

Penang Library, Penang, F.M. 

Pengiliey, E.E., E.D., M.C.S., Oifice of the Commissioner of Lands 
Federal Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Persekutuan Guru-Guru Melayu, Seremban, Negri Sembiian, F.M* 
Peskett, A.D., Barclay’s Bank, Weston-Super-Mare, Somerset, U.K. 

Philiipps, A.E., North Borneo Trading Co. Ltd, Sandakan, North 
Borneo. 

Pillay, Sandy G., 2nd floor, Laidlaw Building, Singapore. 

Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, U.K. 

Pooley, F.G., Messers Presgrave & Matthews, Penang, F.M. 

Powell, LB,, 100 Westward Rise, Barry, Glamorgan, U.K, 

Pretty, The Hon’ble Mr E.E.F., M.C.S., British Adviser, Brunei. 

Purcell, Dr V.W.W.S., C.M.G., Glutton, Normandy, near Guild- 
ford, Surrey, U.K. 

Purchase, C.E., Asst Attorney -General, Jesselton, North Borneo. 

Raja Ayoub bin Raja flaji Bot.^ M.C.S. , Federal Secretariat, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M, 

Raja Razman bin Raja Abdul Hamid, Kuala Kangsar, Perak, F.M. 

Ramani, R. K., M.A., B.L,, Braddell & Ramani, Hongkong Bank 
Chambers, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Ramasay, A.B., M.C.S., Adviser of Lands, Alor Sar, Kedah, F.M. 

Rawson, Dr C.P,, Department of Social Welfare, Federation of 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur^ Selangor, F.M, 

Rawlings, G.S., M.C.S., Collector of Land Revenue, Malacca, F.M. 
Rea, Miss C.L., Methodist Girls School, Kuantan, Pahang, F.M, 
Read, Dr J. G., M.S.E., Sungkai, Perak, F.M. 

Regester, P.J.D., O.B.E., 6/8 Mountbatten Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor^ F.M. 

Reid, Dr Alfred, Batang Padang Est.ates, Tapah, F.M. 

Rentse, A., S.M.iC., Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. 

Rentse, Miss B., c/ o A. Rentse, Kota Bharu, Kelantan^ F.M. 

Rex, Marcus, M.C.S., C.M.G. 

Rigby, W.E., M.C., M.C.S., Federal Secretariat Kuala Lumpur, 
Selangor, F.M. ^ 

Robb, LXA., Telok Pelandok Estate, Coast Road, Port Dickson, 
Negri Sembiian, F.M, 
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Robertson, Mrs D.S., Shell House, Shell Co. Penang, F.M, 

*'‘1935 Robinson, P.M., Hongkong & Shanghai Bank, 9 Gracechurch Street,. 
London, E.C,3, U.K. 

Ross, A.N., M.C.S., Adviser Lands & Mines, Kota Bharu, Kelantan,. 
F.M. 

Rowson, Major TJ., R.A., Mess, Blakang Mati, Singapore. 

Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, P.O. Box 150, Kuala Lumpur,. 
Selangor, F.M. 

Salt, H., Straits Times Press, Cecil Street, Singapore. 

Samuels, A.B., Methodist Boys^ School,^ Kuala Lumpur, Selangor,. 
F.M. 

Sarny, P., 2, Rafiles Place, Singapore. 

Sanson, C.H., c/o Lloyds Bank Ltd, Section G3, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.i, U.K. 

Santry, D., Sclamat, Hospital Road, Hill Crest, Natal, South Africa.. 
Savage, H.E.F., Geological Survey F.M. , Batu Gajah, Perak, F.M. 
Schofield, M., 26 Swettenham Road, Singapore. 

Schweizer, H., Diethelm & Co, Ltd, P.O. Box 19 1, Singapore. 
Scott, Mrs G.J., P.O. Box 262, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 
Scott, Dr W.y Sungei Siput, Perak, F.M. 

Searl, G,, Shell House, Collyer Quay, Singapore. 

Sehested, K., Singapore Club, Singapore. 

’•*1939 Sehested, S. 

Selangor Normal Students Association, c/o Batu Road School, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, F.M. 

Seri Maharaja, Turtgku, Kota Bharu, Kelantan, F.M. 

Setchell, P.H., M.C.S., British Advicer^s OfEcc, Alor Star, Kedah., 

Shamaruddin bin Haji Abdulrahman, Date, Kuala Klawang, Jelebu,. 
Negri Sembilan, F.M. 

Shaw, H., M.C.S., Administrative Officer, Besut, Trengganu, F.M* 
Sheppard, M.C. ff., M,S.j 5 ., M.C.S,, on leave (Vice-Pres., 1948-49). 
Sheridan, C.M., c/o Attorney General, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, F.M* 
Silcock, Prof. T.H., Dept of Economics, University of Malaya,. 
Singapore. 

Sim, Mrs K., 24 Green Lane, Penang, F.M. 

Simmins, Major C.W., Department Custodian Enemy Estates, Tawau,. 
North Borneo. 

Sinclair, J., Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 

Singam, S. Durai Raja, Abdullah School, Kuantan, Pahang, F.M. 
Singaram, K., 12 1 Buffalo Road, Singapore. 
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6. Langkasuka and Kedah 

As stated in the 1948 edition of his history (2?2) the present 
views of Professor Cloedes concerning Langkasuka are as follows, 
using his own spelling of the names: — “ 

(1) P. 72, the Lang-ya-sieon of the Lhng Shu, which re- 
a[)pears in the ?th century under the name of Lang-'kia-choii and 
in the 12t]i under that of Langwa-sseu-kia is the Langkasuka of 
the Malay and Javanese dironicles of whieli the name survives in ^ 
modern geography as tliat of a tributary of the u])})ei‘ Perak Piver. ^ 
Jt must have ])een situated astride the Peninsula witli access to the 
llulfs of Siam and Bengal and with a land-route; 

(2) Pp. 133-134, the Kanialanka of Hiuan-tsang is perhaps 
the same as the Lang-kia-chou of Yi Tsing, that is the same as 
Lankasuka, and it must, without doubt, be looked for in the 
Malay Peninsula; 

(3) P. 241, Ilangacogam is Lankasuka; 

(4) P. 383, the Long-ya-si~kao of Wang Ta-yuan in the 
middle of the 14th century is Lankasuka. 

These views are different from those which he put 
forward in 1918 (315). There, as Dr, Luce says, he ^hionneets the 
Ihrngagogam of the Tanjore inscription (1030), the Lingya-ssu- 
cilia of Chao Ju-Ivua (1225) ajul the Lenkasuka of the Yagarak- 
retagama (13()5), but distinguishes them from the Lang-ya-hsiu 
of the Liang Shu, the Lang-ya-hsu of the Sui Sim, and the Lang- 
cbia-sliu of i-chhig’^ (229, ]>. 1G6). 

It will be noticed that Professor Coedes no^v abstains from 
identifying Langkasuka with the settlement at the foot of Kedah 
-Peak and leaves it generally on the Malay Peninsula. He considers 
that Ivataha and Kadaram represent Kedah (272, pp: 240, 242) 
mid, when one compares that with what he says about Ilangasoka, 
it seems dear that he does not hold any longer to the 1918 identi- 
•iieation. 

It is proposed now to discuss ehrondlogically the available 
evidence for the location of the Ilangai^ka (Langkasuka) and 
Kadaram, which ajipear in the Tan jore inscription. Nearly all of 
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it is derived from Chinese sources, in conneethni with wliieli there 
are maiiy difficulties for those who are not sinologists. 

Chinese Names* In the first place, as ll'r. Forrest says 
p. 15) ^‘Tlie romaiiisatioH of Chinese is at |>reseiit in confusknu. 
and even if we were to confine oiir attention to the northern 
(^MaiidariiF) dialects^ it is not easy to ]>ick out a sy.-teni in all 
respects suitable for our purposes. The Wade system lias wide 
currency among foreign students of the standard dialect; Imt it 
is hardly plionetically pireeise enough for scientific use, and suffers 
from the fault of ])eing inada})table to the representation of tlie 
souncls of iioii-'^^Mandarin^^ dialects, let alone those of the aboriginal 
or contiguous language with which 1‘hinese is to be craujaired.. 
These faults it shares with the new ami olficially adopted "^Xatioiial 
Alphahef, which adds othews of its own; both were devised to meet 
practical ends rather than linguistic’h I'hese difficulties are illus- 
trated by reference to IIcGoverri p. 459), Diilis (332, p. 23),. 
and Latourette in his recent Short Iltstoiij of the Far Enst^ 194?,. 
pp : 6-7, n. 

One finds great divergences in the romanisation of Chinese 
place-names amongst those who write in English, tliough modern 
writers in French display a welcome uniformity since tiiey follow 
the method prescribed by the Ecole Frauraise (VExirhne Orz>;r/. 
In this paper the romanisation of the main authority cited will be- 
used with such variants in brackets as seem to be useful : the main 
place-names are printed in heavy type and the Appendix contains- 
the necessary Chinese eliaracters. For modern Chinese names the- 
excellent collection by Mr. Firmstone (333) is most useful. 

In searching for the Malaysian equivalent of a Chinese place- 
name, we have to remember the local dialects, as to which a writer 
in the Geographical Journal^ says “Any Chinese wlio speaks Xor- 
theni Mandarin, whicli has come to !)e called the Xational Language,, 
would read tlie character of every Post Office name in the Xorthern 
ppnunciation, unless he has local knowledge, and would not recog- 
like the correet^ dialect pronunciation. Thus the name which is 
printed conventionally in the Post Office List as Hongkong, and 
is locally pronounced something like Hoenggoiig, would be read by 
him as Shiang-gaang^L 

The most important dialects in the South Sea to-day are the 
Amo 3 ^'Swatow and the Cantonese ones. It is reasonable to think 
that this must have beep so from the earliest timevS of .C’hinese 
enterprise overseas, since it is South China to wdiich we must look 
for the sea connection with Malaysian ports. Many local names 
must have been carried back to China in these dialects. Thus, the 

(i) The Romanisation of Chinese Place-names by A. R. H. 1943, vol: CII, no: 

. pp: 67-71* 
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old indigenous name for Singapore was Tamasek in Mala^^ and'. 
Tiimasik in Javanese. It appears in tlie Peking dialect as 
T\an-ma-]isi but in Amoy Hokkien it is Tani-ma-sek, the exact 
equivalent (321, ]>. 22). Accordingly, one is more likely 
to roach a proper idea of an indigeiions name, which was imported 
by seamen into China, In” rendering the sound in the Anio^^-Swatow 
or Cantonese dialects than in the Peking pronunciation, into which 


sinologists always romanize. 


It is clear, at all events, that nobody, who is not a skilled 
sinologist, should attempt himself to find similarities between 
extant Malaysian names and Chinese ones; but, though the sino- 
gists must sup])ly the necessary facts, it is possible for others to 


consider what conclusions should be drawn from those facts. 


The next difficulty arises out of the different series of names 
which we get at different periods. ISTot only do we get different 
names but often the same name appears in different characters 
and the name of what is apparently the same place or district is- 
often given in variant form. We have been unable to find any 
explanation of these facts by a sinologist. For the earliest series- 
of names Hirth (261, pp : 11-12) has suggested that foreign embas- 
sies and travellers were subjected to a kind of set cross-examination 
when they reached the Court and that this was done by one or- 
several interpreters. He accepts the view that in Han times the* 
trading language of tlie Orient was Greek and for that he cites^ 
Eeinaud (334, p. 162), whose book, though published in 1863, is: 
still of great importance for the earliest connections of the West 
with India and China. Hirth thinks that the language spoken by 
the embassy or the traveller would be translated by an interpreter,, 
who understood it, into Greek and then, perhaps by a different 
interpreter, from Greek into the language spoken at the Chinese- 
court. The early (.•hiiiese records speak frequently of "^Mouble* 
interpreters^^ and ^fimvoy interpreters^^ so that one does get the* 
general impression that Hirth^s suggestion _is right in principle.. 
When received by the Chinese officials, the sounds as tliey'conceivecT 
them to be would have been expressed in Icuan lim, the ‘^^official 
si)eech” of the court and its capital. 


When the Chinese themselves traded overseas, one imagines that 
they would have brought back names which may well have passed 
into current usage; and the sounds of these names wwld have* 
been carried from one dialect to another, reaching the records in 
tlie official speech. There were, too, changes of the capital at' 
different times and this may have affected the sounds of the names.. 


. Tilie last difficult\% which may he noteff,' is- the vagueness of so 
much geographical information in the dynastic histories and ency- 
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clopaedias. During Haii times and thereafter it became recognized 
that it was the duty of a dynasty to cause the history of its prede- 
cessor to be compiled and a nearlv iinironn model was followed 
based upon the first of the histories, Ssii-ma Cfifiien's Shih (In, or 
Historical Eecord, which lie wrote at the close of the 2m\ or ht^gin- 
ning of the 1st century B-.G. (151, p. 84) ^ In tlie liistories there 
are three main sections, the last of wliieli contains luographics of 
eminent persons and a detail of all that was known, resjoeeting 
foreign nations (335, p. 15), But rroies>sir Dubs points o/ut that 
the histories were merely records of events ‘hvritteii by Imreaiierats 
attached to the central government and for the use of sinh Irureau- 
crats'' (332, pp: 29, 31), Such persons, one would imagine, would 
not be interested greatly in exact geogTa])hical details and this may 
explain the loose generalities so often found . 

The old Chinese encyclopaedias consist almost entire- 
. ly of selected quotations from, earlier writers and the name of 
-.encyclopaedia is applied to them only ])eeause they CMunjuise the 
%vhole realm of knowledge (336, p. 85). Hardly ever do they 
give the sources from which they are quoting and this makes it 
difficult often to ascertain the exact dating of the facts and jdaee- 
narnes which they give. 

'If. ■ 

Sea-Route. It is as tvell to remember some of the general 
1.^ facts concerning the sea-route from China to Malaya and India, 
j'i which ran down the coast of Indo-China for so many centuries. 

■A'":'"':' '■ ' ' /'■' ^ 

^^The history of eastern Indo-China begins, towards tlie l,;egm- 
iiing of the 2nd century B.C., with the founding of the kingdom 
of Naii-yue (Ann. hfam-viet), of which the sovereign Tehao T^o 
(aim. Trieu Da) subdued Tbiikiu and ]S"orth Annam, which he 
divided into two large provinces: Kiao-tche (aim. Giao-ehi) and 
Xieoii-tchen (ann, Cim-dian), the first corresponding to the 
Tonkinese delta, the second to tlie three northern ])rovinees of the 
present Annam : Than-hoa, Nghe-an and Ha-tinld" (150, p, 63). 

The capital of Nan Yiielx (Nan-yue) 'was at what is now 
Canton and the^ kingdom seems to have eom])rised much of the 
present Ivwangsi and Kwangtung together with the portions of 
Indo-Cluna mentioned above (151, p. 107). The ancient pronun- 
ciation of Chiao-ehih (Kiao-tche) was Kiao-elii (154, ]). 3, n. 2) 
and the Chinese knew the Gulf of Toiigkiug as the He^a of Chiao- 
ehih. In 108 B.C. the Western Han Emperor Wu Ti conquered 
Nan Yiieh and added its territories to the Han empire, w'hich 
before his death extended on the south to include much of what 
is now Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, Ivwangsi, Hainan, the 
north-eastern section of French Indo-China, Kweichovg and Yunnan 

<2) This authority is cited now in the Third Edition Revised, 1946 . 
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(1.31, p,,: 107 108). 1F„ Ti diTiM the ^'’-SSenillo” 
empire m o three eommmdenes: t' o'Of '*■ A,„ soulhen.-most 
tcheii) and Jih-naii (Je-Haii), which last uorfheni limit 

part o± the Chinese empire It is agreed t^J' ^ difference of 
of Jih-nan was the modern Hoanh-soii, hut there j the 

opinion as to the southern, Maspero thinking that 

inoderii line, Peiiiot that it reached Tcxiraiie, Ih'ofes^^or 

it extemlecl as far as Cape Varella (150 P-fjCte d’Annam a;d 
(oede.? {Ii2, p. if) ])uts Jih-nan as “between r" ,, , jt 

the Col des AAia^es”, wliile Dr. Chang (1^^’ ^’'.jnL *nf An in 
“more or less corresponds to the modern prou 
Ann am”. 

A pa.ssage in the Ch’ieii Han 81ni, the f 

Hail dYnasty written by Pan Kii, 32-92 AHr (^^ j* ^ 

route '‘•from the harriers of JilPhan, Hsivw^i ,vlaacxe 

as a kingdom called Huaiig-chih (Houang't^^^’,^’!' ,,,, .'q'.Vqpis 
wliich has been translated in full by Dr. Luce _(^''®’ U, j ‘ ^-^’in 
considered by Pelliot to form historical proof tha ' "thg"^ first 
sea-communication with India from the first ye«r» ■ - 

century B.C. (339, p. 459, n.). He says to the 

the account elearlr joins information g°‘"-g ‘ „„,i,„aaAr 

})eriod 140-86 B.C. with information obtained ^ 

sent to Huang-chill by the Emperor, Wang A„ fpl 

8-, 23 A.D., divided the Western from the „„ A-g.. 

ontwfU'd journey Hnang-chih was reached by n'ppn used 

the kingtlom oi' Fu-kau-tu-lu, an overland route 


to the latter from the Shen-li kingdom, up - i, “^vpr the 
journey had been all by sea. On the return 3®“”’-®-',’ nien- 

route is stated as lieing entirely by sea. The ^ ‘ A,, 

tioned on the voyage after the starting point® caniio )e ^ > 

e.voept })Ossibly Huaiig-chih and Fu-kan-tii-lu ; hqpx 

aeee])ted that Pelliot’s view is in general correct 'i Anfiirv 

.; Tt is worthy of remark that a t^nnese eoin AA® Yok 
B.('. was found in excavations at Caniravalli W l,;AvAnabie' 
386-7). Dr. Luce has discussed the various '2?^®, i.+nm, ^3381 
papei’, which deals more particularly with ripn-jll 

Ferrand considered that Huang-chih was Kanci» ni t _ 3 

veram, and that Fu-kan-tu-lu was the ancient Tagan, the rui s 
which stand on the left bank of the Irrawaddy ^ 

( 144, xiv, pp : 45-48 ) . 

Hsii-wen and Ho-p’u were two sub-prefectures of He pn on the 

southern coast of the present Ivwangtung province ('1 / P' ' ’ ' 
and the starting points of the route , in the Tceount 

, therefore, in south China and north-eastern Annani- 
* makes it perfectly clear that the Chinese at that time traveliea 
in “the merchant ships of the barbarians”. 

1950} Boydl Asiatic Society. 


to which point the 


journe 
route : 


L=!y had been all by sea. On the return journe}^, low ^ . , 
is stated as lieing entirely by sea. The ‘ 
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Ptokmy’s Geography was written while the I- 
Han dynasty A.D. 25-220/ was ru]inc CJn'ie, 
-Lo-_\aug, wliieli \ras near the present IJon-infn'i„ 
Honan Jrom Ptolemy we get the first full Ant 

to'China from tlie' Boi 
■the Chinese called Ta-chhn. Tlie land route v 
larim Valley into north China, which Ptolcmt r 
people being the Seres and its metropolis S ’ T,, 
deine troiii the Greek word spr ‘‘silk” whirli ; t ' 
from tie Ctteee eei. Me.Jng tbe mtm “ ' 

W EoS “p'fl ‘kt “Wton 

if gives the ten 

?ara the harbour of the Sinai” and 

Llv ot « "»»ifere,I „e 

X ^ represented tlie sc.thc 

■mpire as it was then and thus included 

“TFi 

5 to da} It should, however be noted tint 
liseoveries at Go Oe Vn „i p , ■ 
nd Paul Ipv, i! ^ Imchgia in about 10 

s now that Ivattig 

L f'ft ^°FFiii-China, probablv near the r- 
lentihes it with the Chhi-tu (CdLtmkk 

- .. 

.mler 3, M., 'fAV;,: %SlthSl 
JS Jliinai which, if historieall 
d Lhieii-veli or Cliien-k’ang, ni 
a the historical facts Sera mus 

thp goods were Ian 

*okio.ib ‘kt C 

kingdom o: 

'Comprised in course of time the In 

(Khanh-hoa), \ijaya (Einh-dinh) 
the capital at the present Tra-Kiefl 
Hing-i) Chinese name 

The ancient kingdom of Pun 

StarrSVi. ‘k'TP'riati.n am 

towarcis x!U 0 . A.C. If occ upied thi 

.I’Stir'’ - » cii„ 


astern or Later 
from its cajiital 
the province of 
nnKfiit of the trade- 
'imin Orient, which 
passed through the 
-ailed ^Serike, its 
so three names 
'll vvas derived 
file nortlu'ru land route 
_ sea route being the 
minus of the latter as “Ivatti- 
says that the northern limits 
r’’,',” ’ " ’ that the 

— A -Toiit^kiiig^ aijd iiorth- 
■* Jvatti<>’<ira on 
'■g and possibly ^vliere Hanoi 
" <^‘<^W‘Seqiionce of the 
- K.A. Stein., 

^ira was located in what 
pi esen t Baria, an d Stein 
of the^ Liang Bhu.X 
are not yet in Singapore 
reader to tiie review 
*-) b}" Professor 
^rlerjg^ vol: Till, 

. -datal of the Sinai 
inigbt liave been the 
king, ""south capitaP^ 

1 Lo-yang. 


views are used 
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Mekong the coast of the present Cochin-China, and extended 
its ])uwer into the present Siam and as far south as the 
northern part of tlie Malay Peninsula and the isthmuses of Kra 
and Ligor, It derived its wealth and power from the command of 
the sea-route Imt towards the end of the Oth century A.l). it was over- 
whelmed by its vassal, the Khmer state which the Chinese called 
Clien-ia; and the command of the sea-route with the consequent 
'wealth and ])ower then passed to Clien-la. 

Tile so-called em])assy of Boman merchants to China in 166 
AJ). arrived ])y sea in north-eastern Annani and proceeded hy land 
in all ])robabi}ity to the Court of the Emperor Iluan, where oiferings 
were made. But it seems safe to say that,- tliougli Jih-nan and 
Cluao-chih continued for long to be important terminuses. Canton 
had become tJie end of the sea-route by the second half of the 
.3rd century A.l). (154, p. 14). 

After the disrujdioii of the Han Empire there followed the 
disturbed period wliich the Chinese call the Six Dynasties and which | 
is often described as the Dark Ages in China. These dynasties were 
tile Wei, (hiin, Sung, Chi, Liang, and ClBen, the whole period last- 
ing from 220-589 A.T). Sti'angely enough, commerce continued to ; 
flourish despite the political disturbances and the sea-route main- ^ 
tained its activity, due to the energy of Indians, Arabs and Persians 
(154, p. 5 ). About 226 A.l). Ardashir founded the Sasanid dynasty 
in the province of Pars, or Persia, in the southwestern portion of the 
Iranian plateau, and thereafter the Sasanids extended their domi- 
nions until they controlled tlie coasts. They built up a powerful 
marine and their ships in course of time became familiar in Chinese 
])orts, where^' tliey were known as PossL The histories of the Six 
Dynasties, particularly the Stwg Shu and the Liang Shu, contain 
much information about countries in the South Sea and the history 
of Langkasuka begins in the Liang Shu, which says also that the 
Soiitli Sea countries were, generally speaking, situated at the 
south-west of the land of Chiao-ehih on the islands of the sea and 
that since the accession of the Liang dynasty (502-557 A.D.) they 
liad come over the sea every year for getting an almanac and paying 
tribute, in greater numbers than in any former time (148, p. 128). 

The Liangs were followed hy the ClPens (557-589 A.D.), after ( 
wdiom China became unified once more under the Suis (589-618), i 
Then came the great Thing dynasty (618-9Q7 A.D.), whose glory 
has caused the Cliiiiese of the far South to denominate themselves 
men of Thmg^^ (151, p. 215). Foreign trade now reached j 
greater proportions than ever; but, once again, it was due chiefly i 
to the initiative of foreigners (151, p. 193). The sea-routes to the 
isouth saw a great increase of shipping and in T^aiig times Canton 
(Kwang-chow) won its final supremacy over the Indo-Ciiinese ports, 
wdiile Ch’uanchow, near the present Amoy, entered into strong com- 
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It ws during the Sung\ ^periocl that the compass (‘"‘^south- ' 
pointing needle'’^) came into use by the Chinese for navigation and 
that for the first time the Chinese obtained control of the sea-i'oute 
to tile South Sea and to Jndia: and during this period Cliinese 
trade reached its greatest extensiini, Chilaiichow becoming predo- 
minant as the efiief centre of their overseas enterprise p. 231). 
For the understanding of Sung navigation and tlieir geographical 
ideas of the countries in tlie South Sea three encyclopaedias are 
■of outstanding importance, the FHng-chou ¥o inn of Chu Yii, com- 
pleted in the first cpiarter of the 12th century A.I)., tlie Ling Wai 
Tai Ta of Chou Cldu-fei, coniiiiled in 1178 A.I)., and the C'hii Fan 
'Chi of Chau Ju-Ivua, com^hled in 1225 A.D. ; but of these a complete 
translation of the last only is available (226). For the others one 
can use only such few ])assages as have been translated. Other 
important encyclojiaedias of the Sung jieriod are the T'ai F'ing 
Kuang Chi, compiled by Iri Fang (925-996 A.I).) and eonpileted 
in 978 A.I)., the Tui R'ing Yu Lau, also compiled by Li Fang and 
others and comjileted in 918 A.D., and the T^ung C'liih, compiled by 
Cheng Chhao (1101-1162 A.I).). In modern times the Tai Ting 
Kuang Chi and the Tai F'ing Yu Lnn '‘have been among the 
principal sources from wliich lost pre-Sung writings have been re- 
collected’^ (336, ]). 92). For all these encyclopaedias, again, we 
. have to rely upon mere references for the most part. Finally, we 
^can note here the llhhi limn Tung ICao, an encyclopaedia com- 
piled by Ma Tuan-liii, wlio lived at the end of the Sung and the 
beginning of the Yuan dynasty, 1279-1368 AX). Other authorities 
will be noted as they are cited below. Ma Tiian-lin’s work has been 
translated in full by de Saint-Denys (230) but the translation is 
said to be indifferent. TJie materia} in Ma Tuaii-lin "''on the period 
before A.I). 756 was almost all taken from the Tung Tien, although 
a certain amount of material neglected by that work was supplied 
from other sources. The material for the period between 756 and 
1221 was collected by Ma, his sources being standard histories, liui 
yao, such individual records as he considered reliable, and writings 
of the kind generally classified as belles-lettres. The Sung dynasty 
is more fully treated than any other, valuable material frequently 
being included whicli does not appear in the Sunq ShiJT (336, }>. 
131). 

It is very clear that local sinologists can assist greatly in the 
reeoiistrnetion of the history of ancient Malaysia by j)rovidmg 
translations of such relevant ])assages as are yet untrajislated, and 
a great debt would be owed to such of them as would be content 
merely to su|)[>ly those translations, giving the Chinese names and 
characters witliout any attempt to locate them in the text and thus 
avoiding the pit-falls of Groeneveldt (118). 

Laeg-Ya-Hsiii. There is general agreement amongst sinolo- 
gists and historians that this Chinese name represents the Malay 
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■ of Ko-lo, (iii) that it adjoined Lang- 3 >vhsm^h To explain this last 
sentence reference must be made first to the notice in the Clihi 
Tang Shu ot* a kingdom which Mr. Hsil writes as Tuo-ho-Io and 
others as To-ho-lo. As translated by Mr. Hsil (34^, p. 1) it runs 
■‘"■The State of Tho-hodo is hounded in tlie south by Phin-phin, in 
ilie north by Ivia-lo-slieh-fip in the east by Chenda (Cambodia), 
,and in the west by the great sea, being live month voyage from 
CantoiPh In the same history the notice of Chenda says that 
tliis state is ])oiuided on the west by ,Tuodo-podi (Todo-podi) and 
in the south by a small sea. Todiodo, or Todiodo-po-ti, is accepted 
by all as Dvaravatp the capital of which was at Xakon Prathom 
^{272, p. 131). , 

Tile Ilsin Tang Shu says that south-east of P^amphin was 
I\o-lo, also called Ivo-lo-fu-shado, and the references to Ko-lo are 
'Collected and discussed by Dr. Luce (229, pp: 178-189). The net 
result of Dr. Luce-’s discussion and the views of Pelliot and Perrand 
as to the location of Ko-lo are summarized by Professor Coedes 
when he places it ‘hn the region of Kedah or of Kra^^ (272, p. 159, 
;n. 5). 

Mr. Hsil has added a number of new translations and much 
useful information in his paper on Dvarapati (342) and it must 
be remembered in connection "with this and his other papers that, 
-in addition to being a Chinese scholar, he has lived in Mala}’'a and 
in various parts of Siam, whose language lie speaks, reads and 
writes. He cites the Tung Tien (ibid: p. 59) as mentioning that 
■^Tvo-lo or Ko-lo Pu-sha-lo has been heard of since Ihe Plan dynasty 
(206 B.C.-220 xl.D.) as having been situated south-east of P^aii- 
phnP^ and, aider a discussion of various views as to its proper loca- 
tion, coBvsiders that it was the isthmus of Kra. Pie considers that 
‘T^an-phui should be identified wdtli Pran-puri (Pranpun), as the 
Sui Shu says that Thi-lio-lo was ])ounded by l^hni-phin at the south. 
Thi-ho-lo has been identified wdth Dvaravati which represents the 
■present Xakboii Prathom. Though Ko-lo is said to be at its south, 
that might be south-east since one w^ould start sailing towards the 
cast first, before turning to the south on account of the shoals 
.along the eoasP^ (340, p. 49). 

Professor Coedes says that P^an-p^an was situated on the Malay 
Peninsula (272, p. 62), a coastal place on the Gulf of Siam (ibid: 
p.^OO), hut does not give any closer identification. Dr. Quariteh 
Wales thinks' that Wieng Sra may well have been the first capital 
• of Phm-p^an (228, pp; 74-75), which spanned the Malay Peninsula 
on either side of the trans-peninsular route (ibid: p. 85), and in 
his Map of Greater India (ibid: facing p. 12) shows it across the 
Peninsula above tbe Bay of Bandon. 

-THie net result of the Chinese records, so far available to the 
non-sinologist, proves that in their ideas Lang-ya-hsiu was primarily 
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Langkasiika. I'he name appears in the accounts of a mission des- 
patched by the Siii Emperor Yang Ti in 607 A.I). under the leader-' 
ship of Cddang Chun (Chang Tsun) to the kingdom whidi the 
, (liinese called (dihh-Cu. Dr. Luce (229, pp: 174-175) lias tian- 
, slated a large ])art of the account in the Sui Shu and Mr. Hsii 
(343, ])}) : 1-3) has translated the whole of it as well as the whole 
of the acoiuit in the 'f^ung Tien (ibid: pp : 3-4). There is also 
;an account in the Shik (229, ]). *173) Imt it has not been trans- 
vslated. liefereiice for the account in the Sui Shu may be made 
.also to Schiegel (174, ix, pp: 194-195), (diarignon (341, ]>]) : 325- 
7326), Hirth and EockiiiU (226, p. 8 , n. 2) and Ferrand (144, xiii, 
])])*. 307-308). Mr. Hsu writes the name given in the Sui Shu as 
La]ig-ya-]isfi, as does Dr. Luce, but the name in the Tung Tien 
.as Lang-ya-lisiu. There can he no doubt that the two are one and 
the same place. Notices of ClFih-tTi will be fomid also in the 
Tung Chill, not translated, and in Ma Tuaii-liii (230, pp : 471-415). 

Nearly all the names of places given in the Sui Shu and 2^'ung 
Tien accounts of Cldang ChiiiFs mission occur nowhere else (313, 
]). 6) and there are divergences of opinion as to where exactly they 
.should be located ])ut everybody is agreed that the course taken 
was down the Indo-Chinese, coast, across the bottom of the Gulf 
■of Siam to the east coast of the Malay Peninsula and the descri]>tion 
of the return Journey makes this perfectly clear. As translated 
by Mr. Hsii (343, p. 3) the Sui Shu my s of this return Journey 
■^T"pon enterijig the sea swarms of green fislies hover above the 
water. After sailing for over ten days they reached the southeast 
*of Ling-i, the vessel running between mountains, the straits ))eiiig 
more thas one thousand steps in width; but the winter smelled 
yellowish raw ion more than a w’’ hole day. It was said to be the 
odor emitted from the refuse of enormous fish. Along tlie shore 
northward they reached Cbiao-ehih (Annani).” Dr. Luce tran- 
slates a very small })art of this ])assage hut is more clear Avhere 
he has ^Lifter more than 10 days^ sail over the sea, they reached 
the southeast of Lin-i and sailed jmrallel to the mountains’^ (229, 
p. 175). It would seem certain that the place where tlie water 
was yellow and smelled was opposite tlie mouth of the Mekhong 
:and CTawfurd (84, p. 59) says that, as his ship a]>proached Cam- 
bodia, ^The water was as disturbed and muddy as at tlie mouth 
of the Ganges, in the westerly monsoon. This, as I afterwards 
understood, was occasioned by the river of Camao, called by the 
Kambojans, from the abundance of mud which it carries along 
with it, Takmao, or the ^'black stream’^’^ 

In Cldang (diim^s voyage we get the first Chinese description 
of the coastal sea-rbiite and this is a convenient point at which to 
illustrate the advantages of that route from statements made at 
the beginning of the lOtli century. 
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i.e. the XE monsoon, for more than 20 days until it reached Tsiao» 
Shill hill (Chiao-shih, "‘^Scorched Eoek^^), which it rounded soutli- 
east and then anchored at Ling-chia-po-pa-to (Ling-chheh-po-pa-to),. 
which faced Jjiiir-i (Champa) on the west and on which there was. 
a temple. Ling-chia-po-pa-to is accepted as a transcription of the> 
Indian name Lihgaparvata. iTlien, going south, it reached Sliili- 
tze-sliih (Sliih-tzu-shih, ‘Trion Bock^^). From there, according to 
Dr. Luce, along a continuous line of islands, after 2 or 3 da}^ 
voyage, it opened in the west the mountains of Lang-ya-hsu king- 
dom. Mr. Hsii lias "further south they reached Sliili-tze-shih (the' 
Lion Bock) whence islets appeared like chains^^ and the Tung' 
Tien, as translated by him, has ^Svhere there appeared many islets^b. 
After Lang-ya-hsu the mission went to the south past Chi-lung- 
(Cock Cage) island ^'within the jurisdicrion of Chrih-t^u^^, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hsu. Dr. Lnce has "Thence ?o the south they left Chi-' 
lung ("Fowls^ iriand and reached the borders of CdFih-tVL. 

Dr. Luce then omits some words and proceeds "Their boat being- 
towed by cable, after more than a month they reached the eapitaP.. 
Mr. Hsu in the Sui Shu has merely "It took more than a month, 
to reach the capital” and nothing at all about being towed by cable.. 
His translation of the Tung Tien has "In a month^s time they 
reached the capital” and there is nothing about to-wung. This is; 
not unimportant since many writers have thought tha.t Seng-chih,. 
the capital of the State, must have been up a river; and Mr. Hsii 
is emphatic that there is no mention of any river in either account: 
(343, p. 8). The name of the capital is given in the Tung Tien 
as Shih-tze-cheng, which is literally "the Lion City”, and Mr. Hsii 
says that this accords with Singora "which in the 'Mariiime Chart"' 
of Cheng Ho could be identified with Sun-ku-na, in Ching Tung 
Tien and CTing Tung JCao as Sung-chii-lao, in Ilai Kuo Wen 
Chieii Lu as ^Sung-chii, and in Ilm Lu as Siiiig-kha which is now 
a popular name among the Oversea-Chinese. The term Singora 
^eanie from Sanskrit, meaning the Lion Seat or the Lion City.”' 
fllis view is that (^hh-t^u must be placed in Songkhla (Singora) 
and Tatani: Ije does not accept the view of Mr. Moens that it shoulT 
':|)e identified with Pathalung. Professor Coedes, however, has. 
adopted this last identification (272, p. 89). In either event it is; 
the east coast and the* argument resolves itself again into the* 
question of latitude. Therefore, Lang-ya-hstt must also be on the- 
east coast but north of Chhli-t^u, and Ligor fits in either view. 

Cli’ih-thi, means "Bed Land” and was a name which the* 
aecoujits in the Sui Shu and the Tung Tien tell us was given to 
it because the earth was coloured red. It would seem clear thak 
the Chinese name is, accordingly, a transcription of the Malay 
name Tanah Merah, "red land”; l)ut the latter is a name given to- 
literally scores of places throughout Malaysia, where laterite and 
red earth form so marked a feature of the landscape. The most 
important of such places in the Peninsula to-day is the district of 
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TaBali Mevah up the Kelaiitan RiTer. Mr. llsii in support of his 
ideiitifieatioii of Ch’ih4"u points to the fact that Hingora and 
Pattaiii the earth is usually red in colour, known as the eolor of 
rusted iron. Moreover, according to the PhmgmwadfDf Muang 
Songklila, it is recorded that the Malays built up their c^apitai by 
the side of Khao Deng (the Red Hill) quite a happy coiueidenee’’ 
(343, p. 13). 

Dr. Qiiaritch Wales (228, pp: 28-29) identified Clfih-thi witli 
the modern state of Kedah and invoked the otli century inscription 
of Buddhagupta, as others have done: Imt on the facts of t'lfang 
Ohiiifs voyage this cannot be so. 

As translated by Dr. Luce (229, p. IIB) the Put Shy says that 
Clfih-fu to the north touches the sea ami that soutli of it is 
the Ho-io-tan kingdom: but Mr. Hsii romanizes this latter name as 
Kk)u-lo-tan and considers that the Ho-io-tan of the Suug^ Shu, tlie 
K^ou-lo-tan of the Siii Shuy and the K^ou-lo-chieh of the f'lnig Tien 
are one and the same, the chieh in the last being faulty for tan 
(340, p. 47). AH of them for him represent the present island 
of Java. De Saiot-Denv^s romanizes Ho-lo-tan as Ko-lo-tan (230, 

p. 260). 

But the Ho-io-tan of the Sung Shu is stated to be on Sheqfo 
(Cho-p’o) island and there are difficulties in accc|)ting that as 
Java at that time. In the 8ui Shu it seems iin])ossihle to believe 
that, in. the geographical facts given, there would have been a 
sudden jump from places in the north of the Malay Peninsula down 
to Java. One would say that the Ho-lo-tan (Ko-io-tan) of the 
Siii Shu represented ^^Kelaiitan^^ on the geographical facts given 
but we have the difficulty of placing Tan-tan in that ease. 

It must be remarked here that in Malaysia it is completely 
unsafe to assume that, once a name has been identified as a parti- 
cular place, it can only mean that place wherever and whenever the 
i name re-oecurs. The fact is that the same Malaysian iiame applies 
I very frequently to several places in quite different parts and nuinber- 
I less instances of this can be cited. Moreover, the ancient Indians 
I also often gave the same name to several different places. It is 
I suggested, accordingly, that the facts in each ease must govern and 
i that there would be nothing in the least strange if more than one 
: place were called Ho-lo-tan or Ko-lo-tan. 

In its directions for reaching the state of P'o-li the Sm Shu 
says that^one passes ChHh-Pn and Tan-tan and then comes to P’o-li. 
Mr. Hsil considers that Tan-tan represents Keiantan in tlie 
neighbourhood of Tendong, a village lying 10 miles from the mouth 
of the Keiantan River and about 5 or 6 miles from the present 
capital Kota Bahru (340, p. 53), He thinks, accordingly that 
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Ivo-ln-tan could not ])e Kelantan. On his facts and reasoning it 
seems quite an acceptable view that Tan-tan was in some part of 
the present state of Kelantan: but it does not follow necessarily 
that Ivo-lo-taii could not also have been or that ])art of .the present 
Patani might not have been called Kc-lo~tan. However, the ques- 
tion is immaterial for our present purposes. It is clear on the 
(Jhiiiese evidence that Lang-ya-hsii, €lPih-Pu and Tan-tan certainly 
, were kingdoms which they placed on the ea^t ccast of the Peiiinsula. 

Lang-Chla-Shu. The next evidence is that of the Chinese 
])i]grim I-ching (I-tsing, Yi-tshig) whose two works will j)e called 
Jiere the Memoirs and the Beconh The former has been tra^islated 
by Chavannes (345) and the latter 1)y .Takakusii (2:2?). 1-ching 
first left China about 671 or 672 A.l), and returned for the last time 
in 695 A,I). (151, p. 196). Of the 60 Chinese pilgrims mentioned 
in the Memoirs no less than 37 took the sea-route. 

Til the Memoirs (345, pp: 56-59) we are told of three Chinese 
pilgrims named I-lang, Chih-ngan and I-hsuan, who sailed from a 
I? small port near Canton, passed Funan and reached the country of 
! Lang-chia. AYe are told then that the king of Lang-ehia-slui treated 
them with ceremony. Chih-ngan fell ill and died there, but I-lang’ 
and I-hsiuin went on to Ceylon. Here we get Lang-chia and Lang- 
ehia-shu just as before we had Lang-ya and Lang-ya-Iisiu in the 
Liang Shu. 

Lang-cliia-sliu is mentioned again in the story of T-hui (ibid: 
p. 78) who intended to go to India and reached Lang-ehia-shu 
where he died. 

Tao-lin (ibid: pp : 99-106) was tossed on ship over the seas 
of the south. He passed the Coppeif GGlunms (in Tongkiiig) and ' 
reached the kingdom of Lang-chia, passed the kingdom of Ho-Iing 
and the country of the Naked Peojde (the Nieobars)” and finally 
y reached eastern India in the country of Tan-mo-li-ti, i.e. Tamraliptiy 
modern Tamluk in the Ganges Delta. 

■*^"Ho-ling is mentioned several times in the Memoirs and was an 
lim})ortant Buddhist centre. ClYang-niin (ibid: p]>: 42-43) left in 
a ship for the South and went to the State of Ho-ling, from where- 
; he emliarked for Mo-lo-yu (Mo-iouo-yu) and there took ship for 
India but was wrecked and drowned. T’an-jueii (ibid: pp : 77-78) 
left Lo-yang and travelled to Cbiao-chih where he waited for the 
right monsoon. His shij) reached Pou-p^en to the north of Ho-ling 
and there he died. Fa-chen (ibid: pp: 157-158) was tossed on the 
waves to the north of Ho-ling, traversed: successively all the islands 
and reached little by little Chieh-clPa, where he died. There aiB 
I some other references to Ho-ling but they are not geographical, 
f Following Chavannes and Pelliot, Professor Coedes says that Hch 
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Chieh-Cli^a. As lias lieen seen, Fa-clien died in Cliieli“cla\\. 
The Memoirs tells ns also that lYndiing (345, pp; 188-157) em- 
barked in China ‘'411 the time of the east wiiuT^ and in a month 
leaelied Srivijaya where the king honoured him. Then in one of 
the king^'s ships he reached Mo-lo-yii at the end of 15 days and 
after another 15 days Chieh-chhi, where ^The last month of winter 
lieiiig come^^ he changed the course of his , nailgation and went to 
the west, reaching Xegapatam in 30 days and then sailing from 
there for 2 days to Ceylon. 

I-chiiig himself was in Chieh-elYa and Takakusu (227, pp: 
xxvii-xxxvi) has collected all tlie facts concerning the piigrinYs 
travels. The following appear concerning Chieh-'eh'’a which Taka- 
kusu writes as Ka-cha : — 

(1) After his first visit to Srivijaya I-ching went to Mo-lo-yu 
where he stayed for 2 months and then, changing his direction, 
went to Chieh-clYa, where he re-embarked in one of the king^s ships 
in the 12th moon: going north after more than 10 days’ sail he 
eanie to the Xicobars, lying to his east, and from there in the north- 
west direction he reached Tamralipti in about half a month ; 

(2) having travelled and stayed in India, he returned to 
Tamralipti and then took ship to Chieh-ch’a where he landed; 

(3) Tamralipti was the place, he sa 3 ^s, -where we embark when 
returning to China and sailing from there two months in the 1 
.south-east direction we come to Chieh-ch’a, by wdiich time a ship 1 
from Srivijai’a will have arrived, generally in the 1st or 2ncl moon; ‘ 
we stay in Chieli-ch’a till winter, then start on board ship for the 

vl .south and come after a month to Mo-lo-yn, which has now become 
I Srivijaya, arriving generally in the 1st or 2nd moon ; we stay there 
till the middle of summer and sail to the north reaching Kwang- 
tiing in about a month, by wliieh time the first half of the year 
will have been passed. 

In the last passage, which is not too clear, it would seem that 
by Mo-lo-yu he really meant Srivijaya, Palembang. Mo-lo-yu 
( Malay u) is stated by Professor Coed^s to be centred in the region 
of Jambi on the east coast of Sumatra and to have sent its first 
^embassy to China in 644-645 A.D. (272, p. 138). Upon I-chiiig’s 
'^evidence this kingdom was subdued by Srivijaya and became part*, 
pof the latter. It is the Mo-lo-yu of Jambi to which Wu-hing sailed. 

: He took a month from Srivijaya (Palembang) to Chieh-clVa and 
in the reverse direction I-ching also gives a month, taking him to 
mean Srivijaya and not the Jambi Mo-lo-yu. 

I-ehingks facts make it clear that Chieh-ch’a must have been 
the ancient Kedah settlement on the Merbok estuary and that it 
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The route passes the island of Hainan across to the Indo-Chinese 
coast and down tliat coast to a ])lace called Kini-f iiniun^^^ From 
there after o days’ sail a strait is reached wliicE’fhe lia’rbarians call 
Cliih (Tclie) north to south it is a hundred Ji. On the 

northern shore there is the kingdom of Lo-yueb; on the southern 
.shore there is the kingdom of Fo-shih (Palem])ang). Eastwards 
from tlie kingdom of Fo-shih, sailing for four or five days, you 
reach tlie kingdom of Hoding; it is the largest of the islands of 
the south. Theip wesfwaTtTTC” issuing the strait, in three 
days you reach the kingdom of Ko-ko-seng-ehih, whi(*h is on a 
detached island at the north-west corner of Fo-shih. The iiihahi- 
taiits are great plunderers; voyagers on junks are in dread of 
them. On the northern shore there is the kingdom of Ko-lo. West 
of Ko-lo there is the kingdom of Ko-ku-lo” (229, pp: 185-186). 

It is the view of Ferrand (172, ii, p. 644, n. 1) that this part 
of the sea itinerary ^‘has been shortened and re-sha])ed by a com- 
piler who was but little familiar with the geography of Malaysia”; 
and Luce writes ^dhis passage, which Pelliot calls ‘^^^bsciire and 
seemingly inaccurate”, seems to be corrupt” (229, p. 189). How-\ 
ever, for our present purposes, only the names Ko-lo and Lo-yueh i 
are essential. The Chili quite obviously is tlie Straits of Singapore. ' 
We leave Ko-lo until we have considered the Arab evidence and 
; Lo-yfieh until we consider Marco Polo: it is sufficient here to note ^ 
that Ko-lo must have been somewliere on the west coast of the 
. 3falay Peninsula and was a place distinct from Lo-yueh. 

The next Chinese evidence comes in the Cht Fan Chi of 1225 
A.D., but the long gap is filled by the Indian evidence examined : 
in the last two sections of these Notes, and by the x\rab evidence to 
which we pass now. 

Kalah. The main authority for tlie Arab voyages is that of 
Ferrand in his Texies Gvographiqiies (172) and the gap which has 
to be filled in is covered from Ibn Khordadzbeh, 844-848 A.D. to ^ 
Yakut, 1179-1229 A.l).; but there are'oiily two descriptions of the 
: sea-route liy authors who actually travelled along it. They are 
Sulayman, 851 A.l),, and Abfi Dulaf Mis’ar, cm 940 A.l)., whose 
work is preserved in quotations by Yakut and KazwTnT, 1203-1283 
A.D. Ihn Khordadzheh is also a good authority, since he was a 
post-master and wu'ote from information reauved in the course of 
his duties from travellers. 

Ya’ kill)!, ca: S75 or 880 A.T). (172, i, pp: 49-50), states the / 
seven seas between Persia and China as follows: — 

(1) the sea of Ears (the Persian Gulf) on which one em- 
barked at Slraf and which ended at Eas al-hadd, in the south- 
east of Oman; 
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aiKl sound from Cunclur-fulat, set sail for China and reach 
there at the end of a month. Of this month seven days are- 
spent in traversing the straits formed by the mountains^'' (ibid:. 
1).41). , 

Perrand (ibid: p. 40, n. 6) says that Cundur'fiilat ‘‘^is the 
island of Poulo Condore which is situated some 40 miles south of 
the delta of the Mekong^\; but on Sulayinaids course that is impos- 
sible. Fill id re])resents the plural of the Malay pulau, island, and 
Ciindur corresponds to Condore: but fSuIayinan's island must have 
l)eeii far north of the j)resent Condor group and so may have been 
Culao Cham, but certainly some island of the north part of the 
Indo-Chinese coast. 

Abu Dulaf Mishir, as quoted by Ytlkut, says (ibid: p. 221) 
that he found Kalali (sic) to be very large, surrounded by big walls,, 
with numerous gardens and abundant streams of water. He found 
there a mine of tin such as existed nowhere else and called ladaUiy' 
from which MlFl swords were forged and they were rue Indian 
swords.^^ Between this town and the town of China, he says (ibid: 
p. 222), there are 300 parasangs. Around Kalah there was a suc- 
cession of towns, small market-towns, aiid gatherings' of houses « 
‘‘^Their king is iThder the suzerainty of the sovereign of China and 
makes the klmihci to the name of the latter^C* be says that the 
kihla of the king of Kalah is oriented towards China, while the 
royal prayer-house is consecrated to the king of China. Prom 
Kalah he left for Malabar. 

Later lie gives us tw o places (ibid : p. 230) KaMi ^'country | 
at the extreme limit of India from which aloes is’exported^^ and , 
Jvalah ^^port of the sea of India, mid-way between Oman and i 
Cliina. Its situation in the inhabited world is on the line of tlie 
equatoPk KazwinI (1*72, ii, p. 312) in ^The Pirst (Jlimate^^ has- 
^^Kalah. Town of India mid-way lietween Oman and China. Its 
situation in the inhabited world is exactly on the equator. At 
mid-day one does not cast the least shadow. One finds there planta- 
tions of bamboo which is exported all over the world”; and (at 
])p: 313-314) in ^fihe Second Climate” he has ‘^Hvalah. Large town 
of India well fortified, with raised walls. Kiimerous gardens are' 
found there. It is a rendezvous for the Brahmans who are the 
sages of India. Mis^ar bin Muhalhil sa5's ^Ht is the first of the 
countries of India in the neighbourhood of China; it is the last 
point to be reached by the ships which cannot go further without 
shipwreck”. There is a fortress there where the swords called 
Mkc'iyya are made; they are the best Indian swords; no other kind 
in the whole world are better than those of this hala'a. Its king is 
subject to the king of China, his Icihla towards him; his prayer-house,, 
his customs are the same as those of the king of China. They believe 
firmly that submission to the king of China is a blessing and that dis- 
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oliedionee to him would ])riug them e^il. Between Ivalali and China 
llie distance is 300 ]>arasaBgs”. 

Abfi Mis’aw as quoted hv Yfikut, tells iis that from China he 
went to Ivalali ''It is the ])egiiuiing of India and tlie last point which 
the shij)s can reach; it is not possible for them to go beyoiid witfiont 
being wreeked^h rj'he explanation of this would appear to he that 
the ships came down on the SR monsoon, which is also tiie fair 
season in the Straits of Malacca, and by tlie end of that monsoon 
tliey would have reached Kniah beyond which they could not make 
for Ceylon in the teetli of the mO])sooji. This would show 
that Kalah was an entrepot. 

Other ijd'ormation in the Te.rles ii]> to tlie period of the Chu 
Fan Chi can be summarized as follows: — 

( 1 ) 11)11 Khord adzbeh ( 1 T2 , i . ] ) . 27 ) — F ram T ^a ugaba lii s to 
the island of Kiiali, six days^ sail; this island belongs to Bjriba the 
Indian; it contains the famous mines of liah/i tin and ])amhoo 
pdantatious : 

(2) Ibn al-FakTli, 902 A.T),, (ibid: p, 58) — Kalah-bar forms 
part of the emjnre of Djawaga : one king rules over this empire : 

(3) Abu Zayd, 916 A.l). (ibid: ]>. 83)— The king of 
Bjawaga still counts amongst his ])ossessi-.ms tlie island of Kalah 

1 / which is situated half-way between the lands of Cliina and the 
country of the Arabs : it is the centre of the trade in aloes, camphor, 
isandal, ivory, tin, ebony. Brazil-wood, spices of ail kinds, and other 
tilings it would take too long to enumerate: it is there that the 
beets from Oman come and it is from there that the fleets sail 
for the Arab countries: 


I ^ (4) Mas’udi, 943 A.l)., (ibid: p. 95) — In the neigliboiirhoods 

; of Kalah and Sribnza ( Srlvijaya, Palembang) there are mines of 
gold and silver: (p. 90) the count iw of Killa is nearly half-way on 
the route to China*, to-day this town is the general rendex-vous for 
the Mussulman ships from Siraf and Oman, which meet there the 
beets of China; but it was not so before: the Cliinese ships went 
then to Oman, Siraf, etc, and those from these countries sailed in 
their turn to China: a merchant is mentioned who embarked on a 
Chinese ship to go from Killa to the ])ort of Khanffi: (}>. 98) the 
sea of Kalrdi-bar, that is to say the sea of Kalah, like all shallow 
seas is dangerous and navigation is difficult; one encounters there 
many islands and of the kind which seamen call surr, ]dural sardir, 
which is the point of junction of two straits or canals: 

li (5) :The Siimmary of Marvels, ca : 1000 A.D. (ibid : p. 152) — 
j The island of Kalah is ajarge pne inhabited by Indians, where 
I there are tin mines and bamboo plantations: (p, ioO) the island of 
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Ivalali is said to occupy a position niicVwav between China and the* 
the Aral) land: it produces many commodities, aloes, camphor,, . 
sandal, inn*y, tin, el)ony, logwood : to-day one goes there from Oman : 

(()) Edi’Isi, 1154 AJ)., (ibid: p. 184) — ^^The island of Kalah 
is very large and a king lives there called Djaha (al-Hindi) or 
Indian prince: there is a rich tin mine there: the metal is very 
pure and very ])righ.t hut the merchants fraudulently mix it after 
its extraction from the mine and then carry it everywhere else: 
it produces rattan and excellent camphor: 

(7) Ibn al-Baytar, 119T?-1248 A.D. (ibid: p. 288) — Camp- 
hor is ])ro light from the countr\' of Kala; 

(8) Ibn Sa’id, 1208 or 1214^1274 or 1286 A.D. (172, ii, p. 
313) — ^^Tlie town of .Kalah is well known to travellers: it has given 
its name to tiie excellent, workable, soft tin called kalahl. 

It is convenient also to collect here the further information up 
to that in the Mohit which will be examined separately ])elow: — 

(9) DimaskT, ca: 1325 A.D., (ibid: p. 378) — ^^Fhe sea of 
Kalah is so called after the island of Kalah with a town of the same 
name, the largest of the four towns which are situated there: (p. 
383) the island of Kalah, after which the sea that washes it is 
called, is very dangerous to land upon, its length is 800 miles,, 
width 350, it contains the towns of Fan^ur, lljawa, Maliiyur, Lawri 
and Kala: there are elephants introduced from the continent, 
which are reared and trained for the kings of the country; 

JIO) XuwayrT, dead by 1332 A J). (ibid : p. 396)— Tlie island 
of Kalah with the towns of Faneur, Malayur^ Lawri and Kalah; 

(11) Abiilfidn, 1273-1331 A.D., (ibid: ]>. 403)— The island ' 
of Kala is the port for all regions between Oman and China; tin 
is exported from there called, by its name; there is a j)ros])erous ’ 
towji inhabited by Muslims, Hindus ^)d Persians; one notices there ) 
tin-mines, plantations of bamboos and cam})hor trees. Twenty i 
days" sail se])arate it from the islands of the Maharaja, i.e. the king*^ 
of Srivijaya: 

(12) Ibn alAVardl, ca: 1340 A.I)., (ibid: p, 421) — The 
island of Kalah is a large one, which contains trees, rivers, and 
fruits; a king who is descendant of DJIiba the Indian lives there: 
there are tin-mines, eam])h(>r trees, which can give shade to a 
hundred men and more, bam])co, and so many wonderful things 
that one could not relate them without being called a liar: 

(13) BakuwT, beginning of the 15th centuty A.D., (i])id: p. 
463) — Kalah, a town oi: India, mid-way between Oman and China,.^' 
situated on the continent upon, the , -aq.ua ships go there; 
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])am])oo is found there (this place is in Iiis ‘''First Climate"^ and 
in his "Seeoiid Climate^^ p. 465^ he has Kalba, clearly a mistake 
for Ivalah, since he gives in connection with it statements which he 
has taken from Abu Mis^ar) : 

(14) Ibn lyas, 1516 A. I), (ibid: p. 482) — Ivalah is a little 
town between Oman anci China, situated in the middle of the 
equator, at mid-day there is no shadow; it is the terminus for 
merchant vessels; bamboo grows there; it is a well known country. 

When all the evidence above is ev’amined and confusions are 
discarded, the result surely must be that the Arab accounts of 
-Kalah co-incide with the Indian accounts of Ivataha and Kadaram 
> which were examined in the last two sections of these Notes, It 
i is clear that to the Arabs Ivalah was the name both for an important 
^entrepot and for the Malay Peninsula, just as to the Indians were 
Kataha and Kataha-dvipa. Dr. Qnaritch Wales has proved 
. .arciiaeologically that Ivedah was a Hiiiduized settlement of import- 
ance throughout the period of the Arab e^'idenee above and has 
•carried that settlement back to the 4th century A.D. There is no 
no other place in the Peninsula which can fit the facts. Warington 
.^Smytll (209, ii, pp: 30-31) has described Ivra (Pakchan) , and we 
.suggest that neither physically nor archaeologically could it pos- 
|:sibly have answered to the facts. We submit that the Acfab entre- 
fq)ot called Ivalali must have been the Kedah settlement on the 
1 Merbok estuary. But Ferrand rejected this identification on 
phonetic grounds and insisted that Kra was meant. Professor 
Coedes (272, p. 221) writes ^'Kalali (Ivra = Malay Peninsula)’^ 
und in his map of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula shows Ivalah, in 
brackets below the name Kra. In venturing to dispute that view 
we do so witli the utmost respect to one who is acknowledged to 
be the highest authority. 

The question, we submit, is not whether Kalah is the phonetic 
^equivalent of Ivedah but what was the place which the Arabs called 
Kalah and for that their own statements, when combined with 
•others, provide the answer. , 

Ko-Lo. In 1904 Pelliot discmssed fully the question of Chia 
‘TaiPs Ko-lo which he considered to liave been the same as I-ching’s 
‘Chieh-ch^a and the Arab Kalah (129, pp: 349-345) ; and again in 
1912 he considered that ''Ko-lo would at all events he on the 
ivest coast of the Malay Peninsula with a margin of identification 
roughly between Malacca and Kedah^h Ferrand (144, xiii, p. 312) 
^agreed, that Chia Tan^s Ko-lo was the Arab Kalah but insisted on 
phonetic grounds that each of them was Kra, while the Ko-lo of 
the T'^ang histories he placed on the east coast of the Peninsula. 
Luce has a long discussion of the views as they stood in 1924 (229, 
pp: 186-189) but is ineonelusive. The Hsin Tang Shu stated 
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Ko~lo to be south-east of P^an-p^an and to hare contained 24 pre- 
fectures and to have supported a large army. Phiii-phin iin- 
dou])ted]y was on the east coast but Cliia Tan shows clearly that 
Ko-lo was on the west coast, so that ^^south-east^^ must be wrong- 
in the Tlsin Tang Shu, Ferraiid got over the difficulty by having 
two Ko-los, as to which Luce wrote seems on the whole nioj'e' 
proba]}le that the Ghinese accounts, drawn from miscellaneous 
sources and apparently inconsistent, contain mistakes, than that 
that there should be two Ko-lo’s” (229, p. 189). 

In 1918 Professor Coedes (315, pp: 21-22) accepted Pelliofs. v 
view that Ko-lo was Kedah but in his latest work (212, p. 159, n. 5) 
writes ^Tvo-io, in the region of Kedah of of Kra’h Mr. Hsu (340, 

]:)p: 48-49) gives some references to Ko-lo and (p. 59) idontiiies 
it as being ^^at the Isthmus of Kra^h 

The whole question is too long and complicated to consider 
here, and we would point out also that all the various references to 
Ko-lo have not y^et been collected and translated. I-ching, we sug- 
gest, may have been transcribing Katriha when lie wrote Chieh-chhi,. 
for he was a Sanskrit scholar; but it would vseem that the more- 
usual Chinese name was Ko-lo which was apparently the same as~^ 
Kaiah. This last, we have already submitted, could only have been ’ 
Kedah and we submit, therefore, that, on the evidence at present 
available in translation, Kaiah and Ko-lo should be identified with < 
Kedah and not Kra. i 

Ling-Ya-Ssi-Kia. The Chu Fan Chi gives a place which 
Hirtli and Eockhill writes as Ling-ya-ssi-kia, Luce as Ling-ya-ssxi- ^ 
chia and Mr. Hsii as Ling-ya-ssi-kia, while the French way is. 
Ling-ya-sseu-kia. 

It would seem that the names of very many of the places in 
the Cliii Fan Chi must have been given in tlie Fukien dialects to- 
Chau Ju-kua, who was Inspector of Foreign Trade at Chuanchow 
and based a large ])art of the book on information gathered there- 
from Fukienese vsailors and travellers. Dr. Blagden (347, p, 169) 
complained that the transliteration of Hirth and Eockhill did not 
follow at all closely tlie dialect which Chau Ju-kua appeared to 
have in view and consequently did not alwavs facilitate identifi- 
cation. 

In the Chu Fan Chi Ling-^^a-ssi-kia appears twice in that full 
form (226, pp: 62, 69) but in the notice of the place as Ling-ya-ssi 
(ibid: p. 68). It appears as one of the 15 dependencies ofc* San-’| 
fo-tsd, i.e. Srivijaya. The geographical facts are as follows: — • 

(1) Ling-ya-ssx can be reached from Tan-ma-ling by sailing 
six (lays and nights; there is also an overland route; 
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(2) Fo4(>an can be reached from Ling-ya-ssi-kia in four 
days; there is also an overland route; 

(3) the neighbours of IVIo-an are PMng-fdng, Tong-ya- 
ining and Ivi-lan-tan. 

All are agreed that, wherever it should he ])laeed exactly, Tan- 
ina-ling was an east coast state and that Lingyva-ssi-kia is the same 
^ as I*'C]ling^s Lang-ebia-shu and represents the Malay Langkasiika. 

The modern Chinese name for Beraiiangx a village in Selangor 
on the Langat Kiver, is given as Eu-lii-ngan by Mr. Krmstoiie, 
who says (333, p. 190) that it is also a{)])]ied iiidiscriminately to 
some other ])laces in the same district, e.g. Blau and Broga, and 
is apparently phonetic. Luce and Pelliot write Fodo-an as Fo-lo- 
j ngan.dPIudh and Eoekhill identify Fo-lo-an with the west coast 
’ Beranaiig but that is impossible Ijecause ot the distance of four 
days and because the neighbours of Fo-lo-an were Phlng-foiig, 
Tdng-ya-nung and Kidandan, which liirth and Bockhill (and everv- 
l)ody else) identify as Pahang, Trenggajui and Kelantan. Pro- 
fessor Coedes (272, p. 308) suggests witli a query Pathaliing for 
Fo-lo-an. The facts in the Chii Fan ('hi show that, if not there, it 
must at any rate have been on the east coast, as must also have 
been Ling-ya-ssi-kia. 

The evidence and views concerning Taii-ma-ling and Fodo-an 
will he examined in a later section of these ^oies. It is sufficient 
Vy to note liere that on the evidence each must have been on the 
east coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

I ^ Ki-To. The CJiu Fan ( In also mentions a place called Ki- 
in its account of Nan-])d, i.e. Malabar. ^"Every year ships come 
' to tliis country from SandodsT,'Tvien"-pi and Ki-t^o, and the articles 
they trade with are the same as in Nan-])Tk It is generally agreed 
that Kien-pi is the Kampe mentioned in the NdgandTetdgama and 
that ifdvas on the east coast of Sumatra (272, ]>. 30'9), Schiegel 
(174, ii (1901), p. .138) considered that Kien-pi was either the 
island of Kanipei or Muara Kompeli at the continence of the 
^Kompeh and Jambi rivers, and Pelliot approved these views (129, 
Lp. 344, m 4). Accordingly, two of the places from which the 
■ ships came to Malabar were from the west coast of the Straits of 
]\Ialacca. 

Wang Ta-yfian also gives Ivi-Po with the same characters 
hut says only that it and A-elii (Aclieejo) -were addicted to piracy 
(352, p. 253 ) . This passage is repeated in. the Using eh 'a sheng 
han, 143G A.I). (ibid: p. 254). 

Ferrand (144, xiii, p. 285; xiv, pp: 225-22 G) considered that 
Ki-fo represents the Malay Kedah and Coedes (315, p. 21) eon- 
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sidered that it also represents the Tamil Ivkia in Kidaram, variant 
for Kadaram. There seems to be general agreement that from its 
name KiT^) must represent the Kedah of that time but tliere are 
no definite geogra])hical "facts vet available in translation whieli 
enable ns to iix it positively. If Ki-fo is the same place as Chi-ta 
in the \\ %i-pm-olnU charts (considered later), then, of course, there 
are such facts. I'poii the etymological opinions cited above, it 
seems fair to say tliat Ivi-t’o and ChiTa must be the same ])lace. 

Before leaving Ki-t^o reference must ])e made to another place 
mentioned in the //sfn Tamj without any gevgraphieal facts 
and written in the French way as Kie-fo. In 1918 Professor 
Coecles (315, ])p : 19-21) considered the series of names Chieli-dda, 
KiPo and Kie-fo. As has been seen, ids opinion was that Chiele 
clFa corresponded to Katriha and that the form was exactly how the 
Sanskrit name would be rendered in Indo-Chinese tongues.. 
Though the character fo in Ki-Po and Kie-tk) is dental, there pe, 
he said, instances also of its use as a labial, lor which lie^ cited 
Sylvaiii Levi. He considered that Kie-fo = Kadah and Ki-Po = 
Kida, He equated the three Chinese names with the Ivalah or 
Kilah of the Arabs and the Ko-lo of C.’hia Ta’ii and the Ilsin Tang 
Blm, and considered that ‘‘all these difterent names rej)resent phone- 
tically and geographically KedalPh His ])resent view, as has been 
seen, is that Clneh-clda and Kataha are the equivalents of Kedah,, 
that Ko-lo is in the region of Kedah or Kra, and that Kalali is 
^T\ra = Malay Peninsula^h Ki-t^o and Kie-t^o are not mentioned 
in liis history (272). 

But clearly the evidence of the Clni Fan Chi gives Ling-ya- 
ssi'kia and Ki-Po as distinct places. - 

Marco Polo. At the beginning of 1292 A.I), Marco Polo 
sailed with a Cliinese fleet from Zaituii, or Zaytou, wdiicli is gene-, 
rally agreed nowadays to have been Chuanchow (the Arab Zitiin), 
and after a voyage of nearly two years reached his destination 
Hormuz. His course took him down the coast of Hulo-China to 
the present Coiidore group from where he stood across to Locac,. 
or Loehac, and thence to Pentan, which "was clearly the island of 
Bintaiig, some 15 miles south of the south-eastern prciiiontory of 
the Malay Peninsula. Its two hills are famous marks for vessels- 
approaching the Sti'aits of Singapore and must, in the nature of 
things, have been used by sailors for very many centuries. 

In PenzePs edition of Prampton^s translation of Marco Polo 
the Introduction contains a study by Dr. Blagden of Polo’s route 
to the top of the Straits of Malacca (348, pp: IvHx) and there is v 
an excellent map wliich has been reproduced in other books. 

In -Bieci’s translation of Benedetto’s text (349, p. 280), which 
is founded on the great Geographic Text^ we are told that after 
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leaving the Gondore group. (Sondur and Condur) Polo sailed ^^for 
;sonie 500 miles to the south-east. One then reaches a continental 
province called Locae, ;^daieh is very large and rich. There is a 
great king in etc. 

The Toledo text was discovered at the end of 1932 and was 
not available to Benedetto. It has been translated by Monle (350), 
who gives variants in italics ; and this is the most coni])lete edition 
■of Marco Polo available in Singapore at present. Moule has (350, 
i, p. 3()9) ‘^"And then from these tivo islands one sets out became 
iliere is nothing wliieli does to mention^ and goes again siill 
.sailing about 500 miles by the sirocco, and then one finds a province 
'whicll is 011 the firm which is called LochaCy ^yhich. is very 
great and lielP^ etc. The sirocco is the south-east wind and so the 
south-east point of the compass (ibid: p. 55) ; and, whetlier we say 
that Polo saileci to the south-east or by the south-east wind, there 
must have been a mistake. He could only have sailed on the 
north-east wind and was going westerly. Yule (351, ii, p. 216) 
follows Pautliier^s text and merely has “let us go on five hundred 
miles beyond Sondur”, etc, which makes sense. 

In Benedetto's text (ibid: p. 281) Polo says, after he has 
described Locae, You must know that when one leaves Loeac, one 
sails 500 miles to the south, and reaches an island called Pentan, 
wdiich is a very wild place" etc. In Moule's text (ibid: p. 310) we 
get you may know again that when one sets out from the 

2 )rovirice of Lochac and he goe^ sailing five hundred miles by imd- 
da 3 " then one finds an island full of mountains wdiich is called 
Pentan wdiieh is in a very -wild place". Here ^^midday" is the south 
^yhld and so soiitli point of the compass. 

I It is, accordingly, clear that Polo's .first landfall after the 
^ C’ondore group w-as the east coast of the Malay Peninsula; that 
; Locae ivas on the north of that coast; and that leaving Locae 
i there was a run to the south which, according to Polo, was 500 
1 miles long, i.e. he sailed from there down the whole length of the 
•east coast of the Peninsula. 

Ferrand (330, xii, p. 91) sa 3 ^s that Tomasek read Locae as 
Losah, which he says (ibid : p. 134) ~ Liug-ya-sseii-kia = Leukasuka. 
He says also (ibid: p. 138) that the Lang-saka of the Mohlt (as 
to which later) is without doubt the same and that Locae reproduces 
the arabised form of the indigemfus name, which is reproduced in 
the Jjing-ya-sseu-kia of Chau Ju-kiia. Professor Coedes= (212, p. 
339) accepts these views and writes ^Tochac, that is to say Langka- 
suka on the Malay Peninsula". . 

Yule's view was that Polo's course ^Vould bring us to the 
Peninsula somewhere about what is now the Siamese province of 
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Ligor, and that is the only position aecuratehy consistent with 
the next indication of the route, viz. a run of 500 mileB souiib to the 
Straits of Singapore’d (351, ii, p. 279). Since Bolo sailed from 
(diilancljow, it is more than likely that he was rendering in Locae 
.a 3 iaine which he got from a Fiikienese shipmaster. Cordier tlionght 
(ibid: p. 278) tliat that name might have been in the Cantonese 
.and Fukien pronunciation Lo-kok or ‘Ovingdom of Lo’h He re})eated 
Phillips^ statement that in T5uig times Lo-yueh was pronounced 
Lo-guelp but Pelliot has described that as pure fantasy (129, p. 
237); and he considered that Lo-yiieh on Ghia TaiPs statement 
must have represented the present State of J ohore, Cordier says 
that Polo often gives c for h, . 


Dr. Blagden (3-18, p. Ivii) says ‘'Tdie name Locac has been 
variously and doubtfully explained. Probably the last syllable is 
the Chinese word /roA*, or JiicoJi, ''^coimtry^h The first one may 
1)6 the same as the first sy]ia])]e oGLo-yueh, an old Chinese name 
for Siam after Northern and Southeim Siam had been united. But 
in Polo’s time the Northern Siamese of Sukhotai had only recently 
occupied the isthmus of the Peninsula down to Ligor or Nakhon, 
.about 150 miles N.W. of Patani. The suggestion that Locac is a 
drastic, contraction of Lengkasiika, the name of an old state or 
district in the northern part of the Peninsula, seems improbable 
:in view of the fact that the fuller form is mentioned in the Java- 
nese poem Ndgarahreidgatna- in 13()5 and has survived in local 
popular tradition down to moderia times. Kkt any rate in Polo’s 
terminology Locae is the Malay Peninsula, and the fleet sailed down 
its eastern coast till it came to the island of Pentaii” : he thought 
that ^dhe landfall must have been made at some point on the N.E. 
coast of the Malay Peninsula in the region of Patani, Keiaiitan 
nr Trengganu”. 


But Polo makes it clear that his Locac is a province in the 
north-east of the Pejiinsula, not that it is a name for the who-le 
Ikminsula, and the Wu-pei'chili charts, as we sliali see, place Langka- 
:siika quite clearly in the present Patani. Moreover, Locac would 
not Iiave been a drastic contraction of the Malay Langkasuka but 
a Chinese seaman’s name for that place. Seamen often have their 
‘Own way of prononneing and contracting foreign names, e,g. Junk' 
Ceylon for Ujong Salang and St. John’s Island for Pulau Sikajang, 
‘each a name given by our own seamen. It does not seem unreaso- 
nable, then, that Lo-kok may have been a seaman’s version of -the. 
:sliortened form of the name, and we have seen two instances already 
nf a shortened form of Ciiinese names for Langkasuka. 


However, whatever views may be taken concerning the name f 
Locae, it clearly was the first landfall on the Peninsula after having j 
■sailed past the Condore group and must have been the same place i 
;as Ch’ang Chun saw before he turned south for Ch’ih-t’u. The 
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result is tliat we have from Polo corroboration that Laiigkasuka 
was an east coast state. 

Since Polo’s course went along the western, shores of the- 
Straits of Malacca after he had emerged from the Straits of Singa^ 
pore, there is no mention of any place on the eastern shores of 
those Straits and so none of Kedah, 

Lamg-Hsi-Chia. We pass now to the evidence which resulted 
from the voyages of Gheng-ho in early Ming times. The first six 
of them were made during the life of the Ming Emperor Yung 
Lo, 1403-1424 A.D., and the last after his death (151, pp: 281,, 
288). 

The most important part of this evidence comes from the Wn- 
^ pei-ckik charts, the Malayan ])arts of which have been studied so 
admirably i)y Mr. J. V. Mills (321) . In them we get Lang-hsi-cliia 
(Long-sai-ka ill Amoy Hokkien and Cantonese ) as to which Mr.. 
Mills says (ibid: p. 37) ‘’^There can be little doubt tliathMjong-sai- 
ka” represents the same name as ^‘^Limg-saka” of the 
Mr. Mills shows quite clearly that Langdisi-ehia is placed on the 
chart as between the Teliibin Piver and Singora: and he says 
(ibid: ]). 37) that *^the chart definitely fixes Patani as the approxi- 
mate situation of Laiigkasuka, the fairylaiul of Malay romance,, 
I and the most famous kingdom in Malaya”, since, as he observes,. 

Laiig-hsi-chia beyond reasonable doiilit must represent the Malay 
i Langkasuka. 

Rockhili (352) dates in 1340 A.D. the Tao i cJtih Ho of Wang 
Ta-yuan, who visited a number of pvlaces for trade purposes. In 
this work we get the name Lung-ya-lisi-kij (Longya-si-kao) eon- 
eeniing which there are no geographical details. lYlliot (353, p.. 
330, n, 3) considered that Lung-ya-hsi-kio must be the same as 
the Ling-yadisi-kia of the dm Fm Chi and Professor Coedes,. 
as we have seen at the beginning of this paper, holds the same view.. 

It would seem, then, that the Lung-ya-hsi-kio of 1340 A.l).,. 
the Ling-ya-hsi-kia of 1225 A.l). and the Lang-lisi-chia of the IIY- 
pei^cMli, which Mr. Mills thinks must date after 1433 A.l). (321,. 
p. 5), are all transcriptions of Laiigkasuka and that they were 
i on the north-east coast of the Peninsula. 

^ Chi-Ta. The Wu'-psi’-cMh charts give Chi-ta ehiang (Kiet-tat 
i Kang in Amoy Hokkien) which, as Mr. Mills shows, clearly repre- 
; sents 'Tvedah River”, that is to say, the Merbok estuary. The hrst 
; character is regularly used for the Malay ke as in keling, Kling 
(321, p. 14, n.) ; mi ehiang means, of course, ^hiver”. Mr. Firiii- 
stohe (333, p. 200) gives the modern Chinese name for Kedah, the 
first character being the same as in the Wu^pei-ckili charts ; and he- 
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Liuiii'-sakri is stated (172, p. o30) as being the extremity 
of the coast of and in a j)Ositioii 1 isba (= 1^* 42' oO") 

north of 'dvalaiidaii^^ (Ivelaiitan), i.e. almost exactly half way 
between Singora and Lakoii (Ligor)’’ (7h21, jn 37). Ferrand 
(354, xii, pp : 91, 13S) and Liiee (229, p. 166) calculate the exact 
position as I*" 43' X on the east coast of the Peninsula. Ferrand 
considers that Lung-saka must represent Langkasuka and llauga- 
suka. 

The x¥o//zf gives Kid a on the east coast of the (lulf of Bengal 
ill a position eoiTes{)onding to Kalrindan on the coast of Cin (172, 
ii, p. 532). Ferrand says (ibid: n. 7) that it is Kedah, as seems 
dear. , ■ ■ 


In the Mohit, then, we have once more Langkasuka and Kedah 
.as two quite distinct places. 


Summary. It lias been seen that Langkasuka first appears in 
•Chinese records in Liang times liut Kedah not until T^ang times. 
When they both appear together, it is always as separate ])la(?es, 
me on the east ciast and the other on the west. The only reason 
for saying that Langkasuka ever stretched across the Peninsula 
dei'ives from the statement in the Liang Shu of its size from east 
to west and it is worth notice that this size is east to west, not west 
to east. But we have seen tliat as far hack as the 2nd or 3rd 
century A.D. the name Kalagam ap])ears and thereafter Kataha 
and Kaclaram. They must have been the ancient settlement at the 
foot of Kedah Peak and, therefore, if Langkasuka really did stretch 
across the Peninsula it was not into Kedah. At the date of the 
Tanjore inscrijition Ilaiigasdka and Kaflaram are obviously distinct 
])laees and the evidence which we have summarized shows that 
the former must have been on the east coast and the latter on the 
west. How tlien can it be stated rationally that Ilahgasoka was 
in Kedah ? 


In his paper (35o) on the ])oUtica] geography of Tndo-China 
about 960 A.D. (i.e. more or less contemporaneous Avith the Tanjore 
inscription) Maspero has a map in which he places on the west 
•coast of the I’eninsula ‘^Kedah (Kolo, Kilah, Kalah)^^ and 
below it ^Tjaukasuka (Kadaram)”, then ^^Beranan (Fo Lo An)’^ 
and, where Joliore is to-day, but it is submitted on the 
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Tomanizes it ^‘Kit-ta"" in Hokkien and "‘'Kai-ta^^ in Cantonese. The 
Wii-pepchih charts, therefore, show Langkasuka and Kedah as 
•quite distinct places. 


Mohit* The last piece of evidence comes from the 'Mohit and 
mves ns clearly Langkasuka on the east coast and Kedah on the 
west coast of the Peninsula. Ferrand dates this Avork as 1554 A.D. 
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grounds above that these last three identifications are not supported 
l)y the evidence, though Lo Yue may wcdl iiave included Johoj'e. 
Mas])erci (ibid: pp: 79-80) says that the T’ai ping limn yu c/ii is 
a gathering together of documents all ])rior to the Sung dynasty 
and assembled uncritiealh^ He considers the best authorities to 
he the Ling ^Yai Tai Ta, ih% Cliu Fan Chi, the ]Ven Ilmen Tung 
K'ao and TY-t’o’s Sung SliHi, all of which are noted abo\e. 

(to he continued) 


Appendix. 

Langkasuka Series. 

LAXG-YA-H sir— Liang Shu: Chiu T’ang Slut. 
LEXG-CHIA-SHU— Hsu Kao Seng Chuan. 
LAKG-YA-HSH— Sui Slut. 

LAKG-CHIA-SHH— I-ching. 

KIA-MO-LAK G-CHIA — Hsuait-chuang. 
LIKG-YA-SSI-KIA— Clm Fan Chi. 

^,?l? J!lII LAX G-HSI-CHI A — ^MAi-pei-chih . 


Kedah Series. 

CHTEH-CH’A— I-ching. 
KIA-TCHA— Ma Tuan-lin. 
KO-LO— Chia Tan. 

KI-T’O— Chn Pan Chi. 

CHI-TA— Wu-pei-chih. 

MODEEX POEM (PIEMSTOXE) 
an KEDAH— 

MMM BEEAXAXG- 
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(Received August 1949) 

See Photograph on Plate 5 between pages 38 & 39. 

In a paper on Joliore Lama, which appeared iii a recent number 
ef the Journal of the South Seas Society^ Mr. Han Wai Toon (1) 
has put forward several novel theories and has reopened the identi- 
fication ol the ancient Cdiinese topon3nns Limovya-men and Tan- 
ma-lisi. His pa]>er is fortified by a ])Ostcript written by Mr. H. I). 
Colling's, of llaffles Museum, (2) and is criticized by Mr. Hsu 
Ylin-tshao (o). 

Mr. Ilan considers that “the so-called Lung-ya-men in Sung 
and Yuan Dynasties vseeined to have been the generai name for 
Kuala Johore in the east strait of Joliore. It could not have been 
either Lingga Island or Keppel Harbour.’^ Mr. Hsii, however, 
considers that it was Ke})])el Harbour. 

T'an-madisi was identified with Sing’^apore Island in 1904r 
by the late Professor Pelliot (4, p. 345, n. 4). This identification 
has been accepted generally ever since and is accepted by Professor 
Coedfe in his latest work (5, }>[>: 341, 383, 407). Mr. Han, how- 
ever, argues that it was the land adjacent to Kuala Johore and 
that Tan-ma-hsi-meii (Tan-ina-hsi Gate), which is mentioned in 
the Ihuig hsi yang ISao, rejiresented the passage between “the 
Tanjong Tua and Tanjong Bulus ol the west part of Johore 
Strait^h Mr. Hsii accepts the orthodox o]>inion that Tan-ma-hsi 
represents Singapore and considers that Lung-ya-men and Tan- 
ma-hsi-men were different names for Keppel Harliour. 

Mr. Collings (2) writes that “for a number of years I have 
found it hard, to believe in the old tale of the town of “Singapura^^ 
on this island. My reason is that, with three exceptions, no archae- 
ological remains have ])een found here. This is all the more odd 
since there can be few ])lac‘es in the Far East which have been so 
messed about as Singapore Island. Foundations have been dug, 
hills have been cut away and swamps have been filled in, but the 
only finds ever reported were the Singapore stone, the fort on 
Oanning Hill and the small hoard of Hindu jewellery from the 
same ])]ace. There have .been no signs of the many odds and ends, 
the shards, the bits of metal, the' graves and so on, which are 
always found on old sites. Only one conclusion can be drawn 
from^ this : there never was a settlement of any size or age upon 
this island.^^ He ends by saying “In every wav the Johore Fiver 
is an. idea] living place and Mr. Han Wai Toon^s argument, based 
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on old Chinese sources, should coUTiiice one that the so-called great- 
ness of old ^'Siiigapura^^ and the very existence of Temasek, are 
probably but the fancies of Malay folk tales and the religious and 
political yearnings of the then ruling royal house” 

It is proposed in this paper to review the questions opened by 
Mr. Ilan and Mr. Ceilings; and we shall begin with the latter. 

■ It seems to us impossible to deny the existence of Temasek. 
In the Javanese form, Tumasik, it occurs in the Pararatony (6, pp: 
143-149) and the Xagarahrefagama (ibid: pp: 147, 149-150). The 
Sejamh Melayti tells us that a settlement was made on the island 
of Temasek, which Dr. Blagden says is pronounced by Slalays as 
Temasak (ibid: p. 144), and that the name of Singapura 
(or Siiighapura) was given to this settlement. This custom of 
giving honorific names to places was obtained from the Hindus and 
persists among Malays to the present time. Siugapura was a 
Hindui-Malay rajadom. Dr. LinehaaTs latest dating (?) gives 
Singapura. an existence from 1299 to 1391 A.D. and places its sack, 
•so graphically recorded in the Sejarah Melayu, as having occurred 
in 13?6 A.D. The Nagaralrelagama is dated as 1365 A.D., the 
Bejarah Melayu is now dated by Sir Eiehard Winstedt (8, p. 130) 
as a loth century history and the Paramion is stated by Professor 
Coedes to date at the end of the 15th century A.D. (5, p. 314). 
The last only is accepted as containing real history ; but all three 
are perfectly good and convincing evidence that there was such a 
place as Temasek and, accordingly, all scholars so far have 
accepted its reality and its identification with the island of 
Singapore. 

The existence of the settlement called Singapura is proved 
by those who saw its remains after the British first came to 
Singapore, when there was much more archaeological evidence of 
it than is enumerated by Mr. Ceilings . We can, however, agree, 
that its importance was exaggerated in the Sejarah Melayxi and by 
de Barros. The earliest European seamen who came to Malayan 
waters in the 16th century, found the name Singapura attached 
to the island, which ‘fact alone proves that name. Writing to 
Marsdeii on January 31, 1819, Stamford Baffles (9, p. 376) said 
"^’Here I am at Singapore, true to my word, and in the enjoyment 
of all the pleasure which a footing on such classic ground must 
inspire. The lines of the 'old city, and its defences, are still to be 
traced, and within its ranipai)ts the British Union waves un- 
molested.” At that time the hill, now called Fort Canning, was 
a Malay tabu called Bukit Larangaii (Forbidden Hill) and it must, 
beyond doubt, have been the one where the Sejarah Melayu 
Tecords Sri Tri Buana as having been buried. We agree with Dr. 
Linehan (7, p. 118, n. 8) that ^The neglected tomb there is prob- 
ably the memorial of this founder of ancient Singapore”, though, 
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an point of fact, it is not neglected and, naturally, the identifica- 
tion is incapable of proof. t 

Stamford Eaffles and Major Farqiiliar landed on Singapore 
Island on the morning of January 29, 1819, four and a quarter 
.('Gutiiries after the ancient settlement had been abandoned. In 
March of that year, (10, i, ]). 53) Farquhar ascended Biikit Lara- 
ngaii and shortly thereafter the liiii ^vas cleared and a road made up 
it On January 21, 1823, Ratlles wrote to Marsden (9, p. 535) 
have lately built a small l)ungalow on Singapore Hill, where, though 
tlie height is inconsiderable, we find a great difference of climate. 
Yothiiig can be more interesting and l)eautifiii than the view from 
this s})ot. I am hap}}y to say the change has had a very beneficial 
effect on my health, ^vilieh has ])een better during the last fortnight 
than I have known it for two .years before. The tombs of the 
Malay Kings are, however, close at hand; and I have settled that 
if it is my fate to die here, I shall take my place amongst these: 
this will, at any rate, 1)6 better than leaving my bones af Beneooleiffh 
The house was enlarged later but from the time of its construction 
Bukit Larangan was known as Goyernment Hill until Fort Canning 
was completed in 1861. 

Another eye-witness, John Crawfurd, later to become Resident 
of Singapoi’e, described the ancient Malay settlement in two entries 
in his Journal (11, i, pp: 68-13) on February 3 and 4, 1822. As 
liis book is a rare one and as well-known things are apt to be 
overlooked, the whole passage is re-printed in the appendix to this 
})aper.^ So far as 1 liave been able to ascertain, this is the only 
description of the ancient Malay settlement and it is that of a 
dilettante, leaving much unsaid that a modern archaeologist would 
liave recorded. It shows very clearl.y that, at all events on the hill, 
there were remains of shards, bits of metal in the shape of dateable 
Chinese coins, and graves. But nothing has been preserved. Only 
the one Malay grave already mentioned remains now and I have 
heeii unable to find out what happened to the rest, if there were 
any. Mr. Buckley in 1902 wrote in connection with FarquhaFs 
ascent of the hill in 1819 (10, i, p. 53) ^’:Tlie tombs of the old 
Rajahs were there, and it was considered sacred, as it is to the 
])revsent day. Malays were frequently seen until late years crowd- 
ing up the hill and decorating old graves there^h I first went over 
Canning Hill in 1005 and I can recollect only the one wdiich is 
still there. The plain truth is that until very recent times nobody 
bothered about archaeology. When the site of the ^ old Malay 
settlement was cleared, when roads were made and buildings con- 
structed within its confines, all kinds of debris might have come to 
light and, if so, would certainly have been regarded, as rubbish. 
People who could blow up an ancient inscribed rock and not bother 
to protect its remains, would hardly have been likely to pay any 


(i) See pages 45)- 50 in this Journal. 
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attention to such bits of oicl pottery or of metal as tlie cliangko! 
might expose. The plain truth is that in llalaya an argument 
based on the a])senee of archaeological data does not stand upon 
a strong foinulation. 

But enough has been said to ])rove the existence oi ancient 
Singapura and its identity with Temasek, That it was not a 
very l)ig place would go, one imagines, without saying. "What ]>la('e- 
in Malaya could liave been in those times? Sueli importance as 
it attained came not from size hut situation on the sea-route be- 
tween China and India. An examination of the early part of 
Mr. Buckley'^s AHe(y]olal llhionj, emnhined with Mr. Crawfiird^s 
description,’ will show that the settlement was reasona])ly strong 
for defence ])urposes. In effect, it eom|)rised the hill and the plain 
ill front of it running down to the sea-shore. It was ])rotecte(l by 
the big wall and moat, which ran from the sea round the hill to 
the marshes, hanking it on the north, and to the west was ]>rotected 
by the salt creek (now the Bingajiore Biver) and the marshes on 
its right bank, which the British filled in to ('onstriiet Battery Hoad, 
Circular Koad, Eahles Place, etc. Let it also be remembered in 
connection with the size of the Malay settiement that the ground 
which the British first took for their factory extended only from 
Tanjong Malang on the west (i.e. Teluk Ayer ]')oint) to Tanjong 
Katong oil the east ^bind on the land side, as far as the range of 
cannon shot, all round from the factory’^ (10, i, p. 58). 

In his privately printed Noie,^ on the Eidorical Geography of 
the M{ihay Peninsula^ 1940, pj): 22-23, Jlato F. W. Douglas has 
an interesting note on the ancient name ‘^"Malaiur”, in which he 
draws attention to Eanuisio’s yersion of l^Iarco Polo. He says 
‘^AYinstedt in his History of Malaya 1935 writes ^bittempts to eoii' 
nect Marco Polo^s Malaiur with Singapore have not hitherto been 
accepted”. He quotes the Painusio yersion of Marco Polo 1)ut 
omits the important sentence 'T’hiamassie la citta de Malaiur e 
ease Fisola de Malaiur”. Ho one seems to have noticed that 
(diiamassie is certainly a transcription of the Malay Tumasik the 
old name for Singapore island in the Malay Annals. Marco Polo’s 
description would tiierefore read far from Bintang island 

there are two other islands — ]>roceed between these two islands for 
60 miles. The water is only about four paces deep and big ships 
when they pass through must haul up their rudders because they 
draw nearly four paces of water. xAfter these 60 miles one sails 
to the south-east for some thirty miles. Then one reaches a king- 
dom Tumasik the city of Malayur and thus the island of Malayiir. 
They ha^'^e a King and language of their own. The city is very 
large and iioble”. Yule rightly says this is a description of the 
voyage from Bintang, then through the Johore Straits (Selat 
Tebrmi) but he does not attempt to define the position ot Chia- 
massie or translate the Eamusio version referring to it”. 
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We can agree that Cliiamassie may well be a transcription of 
Tiimasik but nnfortunatelY Chiamassie is omitted from Bone(]et^o^s 
edition of the Marco Polo MSS ami also from the fuller edition 1)y 
Mode. Benedetto (translated by Eieci, 1931, p. 281), after the 
passage dealing with Pen tan (Bintang), has "'Let ns leave this 
place, and proceed between these two islands for some CO miles. 
The water is only about four jmces deep, and big ships, wdieii they 
])ass through, must haul up their rudders, because they draw nearly 
four paces of water. After these CO miles, one sails on to the 
south-east for some 30 miles ; then one reaches an island that forms 
a kingdom ; both it and its ca])ital are called Malaiiir. They have 
a King and a language of their owm. The city is very large and 
noble. There is a great deal of trade in spices and otlier wares. 
Por there is great abundance in that island of such ])roducts. 
There is nothing else worth mentioning. And. so we will leave this 
place, and proceed. We wall tell yon of Java the lesser, as yon shall 
hearth Marco Polo then describes Java the Lesser, which nndoubt- 
edly was Sumatrin The reader should also see Moule\s edition from 
wdiich the following passage may ])e noted "'And wd)en one has gone 
MtUng these sixty miles and goes again about another thirty iniles 
forward towmd the sirocco then soon afterwiards one finds an 
island which is a kingdom, and the chief city is called Malaiiir and 
the island is named PeiitaiPh 

Almost all the authorities take Malaiur to be Malayu (Djambi) 
in Sumatra but on the data liow can that be? Marco Polo dis- 
tinctly separates Java the Lesser (Sumatra) from Pentan and 
says that the city of Malaiur wins on an island, of the same name, 
hut not on Java the Lesser. Clearly Singapore W'ouid he a much 
])etter identification but for tw’o facts (1) according to ])resent 
dating Singapore w^as not founded in 1292 A.I). when Polo ])assed 
by and (2) a ""large and noble city^^ w^ould not seem to fit it. 
But Polo indubitahiy passed Singapore, liecause either he w'ent 
through tlie Straits of Singa]X)re or he w^ent through the SCdat 
Tebrau. If his Malaiur w^re Singapoie, tlien the dating in the 
Rejarah dlPlniju w’'oiiid receive corroboration ; if it w^ere not, then 
wdiere wiis it? 

One tliinks that more consideration is necessary. The late 
Professor Blagdeii discussed the question in PenzePs edition of 
PramptoWs Marco Polo, 1929, pp: Iviii-lix. He thought that the 
place must have been Malayu in Sumatra: but, if that wiis so, 
W'hy WHS it not mentioned in connection with Java the Lesser 
and why did the language used so clearly separate it from Java 
the Lesser? Marco Polo dearly did not actually visit Malaiur: and 
one can only say that, wdiile it cannot be located with any certainty, 
the ease for Singapore is less weak than that for Malayu (Djambi) 
m Sumatra. 
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The shallowness of the water could well he explained by the 
disappearance of stretches of sand-banks ; and we know that along 
the southern coasts of Singapore there has been in the past 40 years- 
a tremendous disappearance of sand-banks and of coast also. But 
the real difficulty is the date 1292 A.D.^ it Dr. Linehan^s dating is. 
correct and 1299 A.D. was the year when Singhapura was founded.. 

Passing now to the two Chinese toponyms, %ve begin wiili 
their etymology. 'Tan-ma-hsi is the spelling of the characters in 
the Pekingese dialect^ as given in Giles^ Cffiinese-Englkh Dicfionarif 
in the Pekingese dialect. Mr. J. Y. Mills, himself a sinologist^, 
points out that the normal medium of transliteration in the Ibu. pel 
chill charts was the Amoy dialect and, using the spelling given 
in Douglas^ Cliinese^English Dictionarj/ of ilie Tentacular or 
Spoken language of Amoy, he gives ;Tam-ma-sak as the Amoy 
Hokkien pronunciation (12, pp: 47, 22). This latter is obviously 
the exact equivalent of the Malay .Temasek (pronounced Temasak) 
and the inference is irresistible that the iiidigeiions name was carried 
back to China by Fukienese sailors. Mr. H sip however, says that 
the name ^^should be pronounced as 'Tam-he-siak in Hokkien dialect 
and it could not be read as Tamasild^ (3 p. 12) . Yet he agrees 
that ^The iTan-ma-hsi of the Yuan Dynasty really derives itself 
from the term Temasek of the Javanese^’ (ibid: p. 16). For our- 
selves, we prefer Mr. J. Y. Mills and think it safe to say that the* 
Chinese name is a transcription of the Malay. 

Lung-ya-men means Dragon Teeth Gate or Strait and must 
clearly be a Chinese sailoFs name. Mr. ITarren D. Barnes, who- 
was Chinese Protector in Singapore at the time, wrote in 1911 
that “the words Leng-ge-nuiy (Amoy dialect) translated by 
Groeiieveldt “the straits of Lingga^^ mean dragon-teeth gate,, 
strait or passage, and in the Amoy dialect “dragon-teetlB^ is the 
name given to the two upright pegs in the bows of . a sliip through 
which the cable runs^^ (13, p. 25). It would, therefore, be the* 
kind of name which Amoy sailors wmuld give to any strait which 
passed close between two hills or prominences that resembled caljle* 
pegs and so might well be applied to more than one strait. 

Besides Groeneveldt, Roekhiil and others wwite about ^ffiie* 
Strait of Lingga^^ or “the Straits of Lingga’^ but, in point of fact,, 
there is really no such thing and it is not easy to know exactly what 
these writers mean, unless they mean a passage l^etween Lingga 
and Singkep Islands. In any event, there is no suclr passage as 
could be called Dragon Tteeth Gate. However, since tlie expression 
has been used so much, we retain it, though with this very necessary 
caution. 

"We pass now to the facts and, as iTan-ma-hsi is mentioned 
together with Lung-va-men in most of the passages, we can consider 
them together. , 
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In Cliaii Ju-Kiia^s Chu faai cliiy 1225 A.D,, \ve get two refer- 
^enees to a place called Lingwa-men^ or Leng-ya-Bien,. The first 
passage (14, p. (>0) says that a jiuik sailing to Ban-fo-cliT (Palem- 
bang) from Chilan-cliou in Fukien could reach Ling-^^a-men in a 
little more than a month with the monsoon and that a third of 
the passing merchants put in there before proceeding to Samfo-elfi, 
The other'”(14, p. 220) refers to a foreign trade in mats at Ling-ya- 
]nen. We agree with Hirth and Eockhill that Ling-ya-men must be 
referred to Lingga, since Singapiira was not founcleci at that time. 
l\Ir. Han and Mr. Hsu, howe%’er, take this strait to be the same as 
tlie Limg-ya-men which appears a century later, and the question 
cannot be said to ])e settled beyond doubt. .There is a long note by 
Eockhill on the subject in 1915 and the reader is referred to that 
<15, pp: 129-131). 

The master passage concerning Lung-ya-men occurs in the 
Tbo i clnk lio^ dated 1349 A.I). and written by Wang Ta-yuan, 
^Svho visited for purposes of trade a considerable number of foreign 
localities during the chili-climg period of the Yuan (1341-1367) 
.and who recorded what he had seen in this work^^ (15, p. 12). His 
evidence, therefore, is of primary importance. The notice on Lung- 
ya-men is translated in full by Hockhiil (ibid: pp: 129-132). It 
.says that tliis strait is bordered ])y two hills of the Tan-ma-hsi bar- 
barians {fan) which look like dragons^ teeth, with a water-way 
between them. The people were addicted to piracy and neither fine 
products 33 or rare objects came from there, all they had of that 
sort being the product of their pillaging of the Chhian-chou traders; 
.and later on the natural products are given as coarse laka-'wood and 
tin, though doubtless these were not natural but imported. This 
passage shows tliat there was a trade but that iu the middle of the 
14tli century Taii-ma-hsi could not have been a great entrepot. We 
.are told ^of the defensive precautions against pillaging which the 
Chinese junks had to take on their passage home and that on their 
'Outward passage they were unmolested. There is a curious refer- 
ence to the chief having found a jewelled cap while digging in the 
ground and we are told that on the new yeaFs day the chief, 
attired in his finest robes, wore this cap wliile receiving the congra- 
tulations of his people. Since Tan-ma-hsi must certainly have 
been Singapore, this last passage should be reniemlrered in connec- 
tion with the story in the Sejarah Melayit, concerning the loss of 
the crown. Each shows that there was some local legend of import- 
ance in connection wdth the crown of Singapore, though the two 
‘do not agree as to the legend. 

In another passage in the same work (15, p. 100) we get a 
notice on Hsien (Siam) in which it is said that recent years 
they came with seventy junks and raided Tan-ma-hsi and attacked 
the city moafk Tan-ma-hsi closed its gates and resisted for a 
month when, an Imperial envoy passing through^ the Siamese with- 
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drew. Mr. Crawfurd tells of the city moat of Bingapiira but not 
of miy gates. The latter might posBibiy liave been in an inner 
palisaded stronghold; but that is speculation. 

The Tao i cMli Ho (15, p. 133) also tells us that Pan-tsu was 
the hill back of Lniig-ya-men and that it was like a coil cut off,, 
rising to a hollowdopped summit enclosed in a series of slopes, as- 
a consecpience of which the people liTed all around it.^ Tliis ])lace- 
had a ruler and produced cranes^ nests of su|x?rk)r quality, middling 
<}uality laka-wood, and cotton. Roekhill, doiibtingly, suggests 
that the name represented Panchor, which he says is a Malay name- 
occurring in several pla’ces, as indeed most Malay place-names do.. 
Siiice Limg-va-men can only have been Singapore main strait or 
Keppel Harbour, as will he seen later, Pan-tsu, on the evidence' 
above, must have been in the ^State of Johore and possibly Giinong 
Piilai. 

T.astly, the Tao i chih Ho in its notice on San-fo-chh says that; 
one arrives in this country after a voyage of fixe days and nights- 
from Lung-ya-men. Roekhill (who identifies Lung-ya-men with 
Singa[)ore strait) says in a footnote (15, p. 134) that this passage- 
is a quotation from the Chu fun chi. If that is the fact, then Wang' 
Ta-yuaii must have considered that his Lung-ya-men and Chau 
Ju-kua’s Ling-ya-men were one and the same, w^hich would Justify 
Mr. Han and Mr. Hsu in saying the same thing. 

The Wu pei chih charts are considered to have embodied the- 
navigational knowledge acquired from the various voyages of Cheng” 
Ho but Mr. J. V. Mills thinks that the charts themselves cannot 
safely be dated prior to 1433 A.D. (12, p. 5). Bailing directions 
are given from the Kerimun Islands through Lung-ya-men to Pedra. 
Branca and Tan-ma-hsi is marked in the ma]) on the mainland of the 
Peninsula. We are inclined to agree with Mr. Hsil (3, p. 12) that, 
this latter fact ^‘^shows that sailors in those days looked upon Belat 
Tehran as an inland sea”. At all events, sailing past Singapore,, 
there is no particular reason to realize that it is an island, the 
^vesteni and eastern entrances of the Belat Tehran (Johore fStrait) 
looking like river uioiithB; and there is no reason to think that tlie- 
(.'binese in Cheng Ho\s time made Johore a ]>iace of call or entered 
the Belat Tehran at all. Malacca at that time was the trading-' 
place par excellence and the Malay rajas had not moved into Johore.. 
In <nir view Mr. Han's attempts to prove that the Chinese were- 
trading to Pulau Tekong at this time are unsuccessful. 

The IJmg chfm sheng lan^ dated 1436 A.D. and written h\ 
Pei Hsin, who was in Cheng Ho's suite during several voyages, has- 
a notice on Lung-ya-men; but much of Pei Hsin's work was not 
original and this notice looks as though it had been copied from 
Wang Ta-yilan. It says that Lung-ya-men w’’as to the north-west 
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ioi Sai>fo-c]i% an extraordinary 8ta t emeu t, and repeats the faets 
ill the Tao i cliik Ho as to the ships passing tliroiigli a waterway 
Jietweeji two hills which looked like dragons^ teeth. This same 
work in its notice on Tiing-hsi-ehii, or rnlaH Aur, says ^'lliese 
islands in the sea facx* Lung-ya-men” (lo, p. That again 

is strange unless what is meant is that tlie group is passed on the 
wav to Liing-va-men. Piiiaii Aur, of course, has always been a 
much used sailors^ mark. 

Koekhill (lo, ]>p: 130-1:^1) it-* fers to sailing directions 
Palenihang ((!hhu'Phiang) to Malacca in the iM yang dtao laing 
!m. 1 have no note of the date of this work hut Eockhili ])oints 
out that in the directnms Malacca is called MM-hsu (the Five islets) 
and that that name was only used by the (diinese prior to 1409 A.D., 
which may throw some light on the date of the directions. I'his 
passage in the Chinese work ends ‘‘'It is also said that one (can) 
:arnve (at Malacca from (Idiii-duang) by the Strait of the Island 
of Inmg-ya, the shape of wliich passage is like the horns^ of a 
dragoidh ’ In this passage, as Eockhili says, ^‘the strait of the island 
Lung'ya'’ can oiiiv be tlie Strait of Lingga’h If that is so, 
then the passage (‘Onfuses the ‘"Strait of Lingga’^ with Lung-ya- 
men, since the former does not have the sha|)e of the horns of a 
•dragon. 

The Pilots^ Directory in the Tung list yang ¥ao by Cliang Hsi, 
1(118 A.l)., has a ])assage dealing with Lung-ya-meii, whicli has 
been translated by Mr. Hsii (3, 10). It begins by quoting from 

the Using dr' a sluing Ian as to Lung-ya-men and then says ""At 
present the ships still dare not sail in the night on account of the 
])irates as well as the Liang-shan Eoc-ks in its south. Measuring 
the water, it is thirty /V; (fathoms) in the middle, twenty fo 
in its south. Passing the Gate of Tan-ma-hsi, shij) sails to 262.5° 
.and 292.5° by three watches towards Ghi-li-men HilP\ 1'his last 
is Iverimun and the course, therefore, is east to west, that in the 
Wu pei dak eliarts lieing west to east, Mr. Hsu (3^ ]). 12) takes 
Tan-ma-hsi-men and Lung-ya-men to lx? tlie same place in this 
•])assage; and we agree. 

This concludes our review of the evidence and we turn to the 
])roblem of identifiiation. As we have said, we would separate 
Liug-ya-men from Ining-ya-men and take the former to be the 
'"‘Htrait of LiJigga"^ and the other a ])assage in Hingapore waters, 
the choice lying between the Singa[)ore main strait, which the 
Portuguese called (dovernor^s Strait, and Iveppel Harbour. The 
possibility of confusion lietweeii the two Chinese names seems 
•obviouvS and may possibly explain the passages in the Too i ckih Uo 
and the Ilsi yang ehao kwig tien^ where Lung-ya-men would seem 
to indicate the ""Strait of Lingga^^ and so would be Ling-y^a-men in 
reality. 
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iTiie name Dragons^ Teeth Gate seems to afford the best clue* 
and was the one which led Mr. Barnes to identify it witli Keppel 
Harbour. The western entrance to that harbour presents a very 
different appearance from what it used to do in olden timeL 
Linschoten, 1598 A.I)., in his full and very clear description of 
it says '“'The entrance of the straits is abont a stone’s throw across- 
between two higii mountains and runs a cannon-shot length to thev 
East. The least depth in the straits is four and a half fathoms. At 
the entrance at the foot of the Xorthern mountain is a rock which 
looks like a pillar. It is commonly kjiown as "Yarella del China'’ ’’’ 
(13, p. 27). This last is the Batn Eerlayar, which we call 
ITite, a very consideralde part of winch was blasted away in 1848. 
to widen the entrance (10, ii, p. 489). The tops of the hills at 
the entrance were also higher before the British came to Singapore* 
and ])nildiiigs were erected on them. Another ]>assage, quoted by 
Mr. Barnes (13, p. 29) and dating 1599 A.D., speaks of "so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could jump ashore or touch the- 
branches of the trees on either side”. This writer’s vessel stuck on 
a shoal. Linschoten (13, pp : 27-28) says, immediately after the* 
description of the entrance which we have quoted a])ove, "A little* 
further on in the straits and on the South side is a bay in the' 
middle of which is another rock below water and a shoal which 
reaches from this rock to the middle of the channel”. This quite* 
likely is the Liaiig-shan Books mentioned in the Tun g hsi yang 
¥aOy since each was on the south side of the channel. 

I have come across what must, I think, be a description in 1804 
of the western entrance to Keppel Haboiir and which accords well 
with those given in the IGtli century A.D. It occurs in TJiB" 
Oriental Voyager^ 1807, by J. Johnson, who was a surgeoii in the* 
Eoyal Xavy. 'The passage (p. 143) is under date September 16,. 
1804, and reads: — ^"The straits of Sincapore are formed by a cluster 
of innumerable little islands, lying off the most southern part of 
the Malay peninsula. They are covered with woods, have a great 
variety in their shapes, and are indented on all sides with pleasant 
little bays and sandy coves, wdiere the finest turtle is found in 
great plenty. The passage between these islands is in some places- 
so narrow, that we might have almost thrown a biscuit on shore;. 
3 ^et the. water was dee]), clear and smooth as glass”. It seems to- 
me that this lavst sentence shows that Johnson’s ship, II.M.S.. 
Caroline, passed through the present Iveppel Harbour, though that,, 
of course, is not completely certain. Another pointer to this strait 
is that he goes on to say "The natives came otf in their canoes laden 
with turtle, some of which weighed three or four hundred pounds,, 
and these they sold for a dollar or a dollar and a half each”. For- 
vex 7 many 3 ^eara there was a well-known settlement of orang laut 
on Blakang Mati island, which forms the south side of the entrance* 
to Iveppel Harbour, and de Barros gives Cellates from selat (strait) 
as the name of the orang But. I do not know how old was 
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the Blakarig Mati settlement. Finlayson in his Mission to Siam- 
and Cochin China, writing in 1821, says "‘In the numerous bays^ 
inlets and creeks tliat surround Singapore an inconceivable number 
of families'^ of orang laut lived in boats. So it may well be that 
the Blakang Mati settlement ])rodiiced JohnsonV turtles. 

It does not seem to us that Ciiinese sailors would have likened 
the entrances of either the ‘"Strait of Lingga'" or the Singapore- 
main strait to the cable pegs on their junks. On the other hand,, 
it would have been most apt for the western entrance of Iveppel 
Harbour. Mr. Crawfurd sailed into that latter strait and recorded 
the fact in his Journal on January 27, 1822 (11, pp: 66-67), He- 
says that the Malay name for the strait was ""Selat PaiiikaiiF^, as. 
he writes it, a name which seems now to ])e lost entirely, Fenihcim 
means '"a pointed weapoiF’ and thus is as descriptive a name for 
Keppei Harbour as Dragons^ Teeth Gate would be. 

But Mr. J. Y. Mills, with assistance from Mr. C. C. Best, wh<> 
had done much sailing in Singapore waters, has studied the actual 
sailing directions in the Wu pei chih charts and is convinced that 
the Lung-ya-men mentioned there must have been the Singapore- 
main strait (12, pp: 23-24, 27-28). Mr. Hsu (3, p. 12) writes. 
""Even in Cheng Ho^s Chart it also mentions ""One sails from 
Dragon's Tooth Gate to 82.5° by five watches to reach Pedra. 
Branca". Therefore it must be placed in the Strait of Singapore,, 
and the most suitable place is Kep})el Harbour which is called 
Estreito Velho (the Old Strait) in Mainoel Gohinho de Eredia's 
Map in the 17th centurv". It will be noted that Mr. Mills gives- 
the course as chia mao, 75°, W, while Mr. Hsil gives it as as 82.5% 
presumably taking the mid-way between the two courses. The 
reader should see what Mr. J. Y. Mills says about Chinese compass- 
directions (12, pp: 8-9). Mr. Mills and Mr. Hsu are not in 
accord as to which passage was used. 

Assuming that the ^Yu pei chili course did run through 
the Singapore Main Strait, there is the possible explanation 
that the Chinese changed their way of sailing and abandoned the 
Keppei IIar])our passage for the one through the main strait but 
retained the old name. The Portuguese also changed their passage 
and mention the one tliroiigh the main strait as Governor's Strait in. 
1615 A.13. (12, p. 41 ; 13, p. 30) , Eredia's map, 1604 A.D., referred 
to by Mr. Hsu, has been reproduced by Mr. J. V. Mills in his paper 
(16). The ]}late faces p. 225 and shows qnite clearly that at that 
time the Keppei Harbour passage wms known as ""Estreito Yelho^^ 
and the main strait as ""Estreito Kovo." 

There is, however, one objection to thinking that the Chinese 
at the material times used the main strait; and ’if is: .stated by- 
Mr. C. C. Best as follows: — ""The tidal swirfe,/ almost amounting- 
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to whirlpools, are worrying to a fully powered steamer and the 
depths suffieiently greatV taking into acx'Ou the strength of the 
tides, to make aiicEoliiig an impessibilitv for a small vessel. 

It is used today by all types of craft, but the men in charge of 
them are either' skilled navigators or else have lunl long experience 
of Singapore waters. To ne\vcomei's, in clumsy shi])s equi])ped 
with primitive winches, cables and anchors it might w’-ell seem a 
place to be avoided, if an alternative and better known route was 
available^^ (12, ]). 41, m). The PGrtuguese had been in Malayan 
waters nearly a hundred years before they used the main strait in 
preference to the Iveppel Harhoiir passage and, exce})t for the 
working out by Mr. J. V. Mills of the sailing directions in the 
^Yu pei chih charts, the difficulties of the main strait would lead 
one to think that Chinese Junks might not have used it in the 
14th century A.I),, or even in the time of Cheng Ilo. 

Summarizing, it is submitted that 

(1) Tan-madisi is a transeription of Temasek and, Ijeyoiul doubt, 
is Singapore; 

(2) Ling-ya-men is the Strait of Lingga and prcba])ly is a tran- 
scription of that name; 

{3) Liing-ya-men is a sailor’s name taken from the cable pegs of 
a Junk and used for a passage round Singapore island; 

{4) Lung-ya-meii could not have been the Strait of Lingga Imt 
must have been either the Keppei Harbour passage or the 
Singapore main strait; 

(5) Lung-ya-meii may have been confused with Ling-ya-inen in 
some passages in the Chinese records; 

(6) Lung-ya-men is a very apt name for the Iveppel Harbour 
passage but not for the Singapore main strait; 

(7) it is possible that Lung-ya-men wu\s first used for the Keppei 
Harbour passage and then transferred to the Singapore main 
strait; 

(8) but the balance of evidence, cou])led with the difficulties of 
the passage through the Singapore main strait, may ])erhaps 
incline one to the opinion that Lung-ya-men w'^as the Kej)pel 
Harbour passage. 

The characters for the main places mentioned are as follows : — 
Tan-ma-hsi and 

Ling-ya-men 
Lung-ya-men f|3pP^ 
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Appendix 


Pgjj I walked this morning round the walls and limits of the ancient 

town of* Singapore, for such in reality had been the site of our modern settlement. 
It was bounded to the east by the sea, to the north by a wall, and to the west 
by a salt creek or inlet o£ the sea. The inclosed space is a plain, ending in a 
hill of* considerable extent, and a hundred and fifty feec in height. The whole 
is a kind of triangle, of which the base is the sea-side, about a mile in length. 
The wall, which is about sixteen feet in breadth at its base, and at present about 
eight or 'nine in height, runs very near a mile from the sea-coast to the base 
of the hill, until it meets a salt marsh. As long as it continues in the plain, 
it is skirted by a little rivulet running at the fmt of it, and forming a kind of 
moat; and where it attains the elevated side of the hill, there are apparent the 
remains of a dry ditch. On the western side, which extends from the termination 
of the wall to the sea, the distance, like that of the northerii side, is very near a 
mile. This last has the natural and strong defence of a salt marsh, overflown at 
high-water, and of a deep and broad creek. In the w^all there are no traces of em- 
brasures or loop-holes; and neither on the sea-side, nor on that skirted by the creek 
and marsh, is there any appearance wdiatever of artificial defences. We may con- 
clude from these circumstances, that the works of Singapore were not intended 
against fire-arms, or an attack by sea; or that if the latter, the inhabitants con- 
sidered themselves strong in their naval force, and therefore thought any other 
defences in that quarter superfluous. 

pgb. 4. — On the stony point which forms the western side of the entrance of 
the creek, on which the modern town of Singapore is building, there was discover- 
ed, two years ago, a tolerably hard block of sand-stone, with an inscription upon 
it. This I examined early this morning. The stone, in shape, is a rude mass, and 
formed of the one-haif of a great nodule broken into two nearly equal parts by 
artificial means; for the two portions now face each other, separated at the base by 
a distance of not more than two feet and a half, and reclining opposite to each 
other at an angle of about forty degrees. It is upon the inner surface of the stone 
that the inscription is engraved. The workmanship is far ruder than any thing of 
the kind that I have seen in Java or India; and the writing, perhaps from time,, 
in some degree, but more from the natural decomposition of the rock, so much 
obliterated as to be quite illegible as a composition. Here and there, however, a 
few letters seem distinct enough. The character is rather round than square. It 
is probably the Pali, or religious character used by the followers of Buddha, and of 
which abundant examples are to be found in Java and Sumatra; while no monu- 
ments exist in these countries in their respective vernacular alphabets. The only 
remains of antiquity at Singapore, besides this stone, and the wall and moat before- 
mentioned, are contained on the hill before alluded to. After being cleared by us; 
of the extensive forest which covered it, it is now clothed with a fine grassy sward, 
and forms the principal beauty of the new settlement. The greater part of the 
west and northern side of the mountain is covered wtth the remains of the founda- 
tions of buildings, some composed of baked brick of good quality. Among these- 
ruins, the most distinguished are those seated on a square terrace, of about 
feet to a side, near the summit of the hill. On the edge of this terrace, we find 
fourteen large blocks of sand-stone; which, from the hole in each, had probably 
been the pedestals of as many wooden-posts which supported the building. This; 
shows us, at once, that the upper part of the structure was of perishable materials; 
an observation which, no doubt, applies to the rest of the buildings as well as to 
this. Within the square terrace is a circular incloKSure, formed of rough sand-stones, 
in the centre of which is a well, or hollow, which very possibly contained an image; 
for I look upon the building to have been a place of worship, and, from its appear- 
ance, in all likelihood, a temple of Buddha. I venture farther to conjecture, that 
the other relics of antiquity on the hill, are the remains of monasteries of the 
priests of this religion. Another terrace, on the north declivity of the hill, nearly 
of the same size, is said to have been the burying-place of Iskandar Shah, King o 
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''Singapore. This is the prince whom tradition describes as having been driven from 
!his throne by the Javanese^ in the year 1252 of the Christian era^ and. who died 
.at Malacca, not converted to the Mohammedan religion, in 1274; so that the story 
is probably apocryphal. Over the supposed tomb of Iskandar, a rude structure 
'.has been raised, since the formation of the new settlement, to which Mohammed- 
;ans, Hindus, and Chinese, equally resort to do homage. It is remarkable, that 
many of the fruit-trees cjultivated by the ancient inhabitants of Singapore are 
.-still existing, on the eastern side of the hill, after a supposed lapse of near six 
hundred years. Here we find the durian, the rambutan, the duku, die shaddock, 
.and other fruit-trees of great size; and all so degenerated, except the two first, that 
-.the fruit is scarcely to be recognized. 


Among the ruins are found various descriptions of pottery, some of which 
-is Chinese, and some native. Fragments of this are in great abundance. In the same 
rsituation have been found Chinese brass coins of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
'The earliest is of the Emperor of Ching chung, of the dynasty of Suiig-chao who 
»died in the year ^67. Another is of the reign of Jin-chung, of the same dynasty, 
who died in io6j; and a third, of that of Shin-chung, his successor, who died in 
1085. The discovery of these coins affords some confirmation of the relations which 
:fix the establishment of the Malays at Singapore, in the twelfth century. It should 
be remarked, in reference to this subject, that the coins of China were in circula- 
tion among all the nations of the Indian islands before they adopted the Moham- 
medan religion, or had any intercourse with Europeans. They are dug up in num- 
ibers in Java, and are still the only money used by the unconverted natives of Bali. 
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1818 - 1819 . 

hy C. 1). Cowax, w.a. 

( Keceived May i ^ 4 $ ) . 

rriiis paper sets out to tell the storv of one of the few attempts 
made hy the British East India Coajf)aiiy in the 19th Century to 
carry on trade in the Far East on its own aceuimt.^ A]) art from 
the Canton tea trade the (Company’s commercial. ]>oliey was in the 
main directed towards leaving private merchants to l?ear the risk 
0 ! trade East of India. This applied most obviously to the China 
opium trade, but was also true of tlie trade of the East Indian 
Archipelago. Woollen goods and i)ar iron might he exposed for 
sale in the Comjiaiiy’s wareiiouse at Pejuing, hut the taking of 
these commodities to the markets of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Eastern Islands was left to ])rivate Eurofjean and native meixliants. 
The trade in tin undertaken by tlie Company from Penang in 1818 
and 1819 was begun by the authorities on the spot without the 
]>rior sanction of the Court of Directors in London or of the 
Covernor-CTeneral in India, and was prompted by strictly local 
considerations, not by any general change of ]>olicy. 

Great hopes were placed on the future development of Penang 
when in 1805 it was created the Fourth Presidency of India, a step 
which placed it on an equal footing with Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay under the Governor General. The considerations which 
had led to its foundation in 178(5 seemed about to be fulfilled. The 
most important of these considerations were the need for a 
base to serve the naval forces defending the East Coast of India 
during the North East monsoon, and for a ])ort at which the 
Companyks sliips eii route to China could stop for refit and supply, 
so becoming independent of the Dutch-held |)orts which alone 
offered hospitality between the Coromandel Coast and Canton. At 
the same time it was hoped that the new settlement would grow 
into a great commercial centre, and provide, both from its own 
resources and by drawing to it much of the native trade of the 
Archipelago, a plentiful supply of the spices which the grip of the 
Dutch Company had hitherto denied at firsthand to the English. 

Ill the event, however, most of these expectations were clis- 
appointecL iks a naval base Penang was not much used after 1805. 
The division of the Eastern Fleet into two Commands undertaken 
in 1805 largely for political reasons, had made more pressing the 
provision of a harbour for the Eastern Command, deprived now 
of the use of Bombay, It was not long however before the Admi- 
ralty returned to the original system of unified command. This 
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and the fact that tliere were no strong hostile forces in Eastern 
ivaters after 1805 ])rol)a]}ly had much to do with the fact that the 
Admiralty did not press the development of a naval establishment 
at the Island. 

The idea of eonstrneting large docks met with many early 
practical difficulties, and no progress in this direction had ])een made 
when in 180T the Admiralty aiinoimced its decision not to go 011 
with the idea oi; building its ships at the Island, and transferred 
the naval establishment there to Trineomalee. x\ frigate was in 
fact built at Penang, being ianncdied in 1809 hut due either to 
its high cost or to the pressure of the East Indian shipbuilding 
interest at home the (/om])aiiy decided not to go on with this venture, 
and the remaining materials we sold to a ])rivate builder. From 
then on maritime eonstriietion and allied industries remained 
at a standstill, despite the fact that tlie inercliants of the 
Island periodically suggested the building of docks at their own 
cost, no doubt to spur on tlie (.'om])any, hut failed to implement 
the idea when the Company gave it its blessing. 

The cultivation of crops for export on the Island shows a 
similar history of failure and frustration. The first ]>epper, nut- 
meg and clove plants secured from the Moluccas in 1796 failed. 
Subse(|nent attempts at raising pepper and other spices, and coffee, 
were showing excellent ])rospeets of success when the Company's 
goods were shut out of their European markets })y the Contineutal 
system. Large stocks ])i]ed up iji the Coinpany^s warehouses in 
London, and the market price dropped so far that the Penang 
products were not wanted, and. the industries langiiislied. The 
growth of cotton was encouraged i^eriodically from l.ondon when 
war with the Enited States cut off the American supplies, hut the 
crop was never sufficiently develo])ed to comjKjte in the open 
market when the coining of peace made its encouragement im longer 
a likidy s])eculation and American cotton was once more availalde. 

:The most healthy lirancli of Penang^s activities in 1815 was 
its trade, mainly with countries in its immediate vicinity, the states 
of the Malay Peninsula and Xorthern Sumatra, Burma and Siam. 
Idle Island^s main source of wealth was its entrepot trade. It 
imported textiles, iron and steel, and other European manufactured 
goods froni .England, and cotton and silk piece goods and opium 
from India, for transference to the hands of local merchants who 
distributed them in small lots throughout Malaya and the Archi- 
pelago. It imported from these areas pepper, tin, spices, woods, 
edible birds nests, and other Eastern produce. Those local imports 
bought up by the Com]>anv were shipped to Europe, those by private 
merchants mainly to (d)ina and India, although an increasing 
amount of })rivate goods found their way to Europe after the loss 
of the Company’s Indian monopoly in 1813, 

1950] Moijal Asiatic Society. 



Trade with the Eastward was handicapped by Penang^s posi- 
tion ill the Xorth of the Straits of 3Iaiaeea, which made it neces- 
sary for the native prows to run the gauntlet of the pirates who 
swarmed in the Straits, and of the Dutch cruisers from Malacca, 
which endeavoured to force all passing native trade into that port 
unless in possesvsion of a licence from the Dutch authorities. Never- 
theless Dutch monopolies, especially the tin monopoly treaties with 
the native states, and the low prices they forced on the Banka and 
Selangor tin producers, led to a good deal of smuggling. By ITDO,. 
indeed, the Dutch at Malacca considered the English Eorii])any 
their masters in the tin trade of the Straits, hut were prevented 
by the authorities at Batavia from raising their |>rices or lowering 
their port dues.^ 

After the capture of Malacca in and the removal 

of the Dutch obstacle to native commerce from the East, trade 
increased fairly rapidly, but after 1810 it remained stationary. 
The capture of Java, far from giving Penang a golden opportunity 
to capture the commerce of the whole Archipelago whilst the Dutch 
Company was not functioning, had the opj>osite effect. This was 
no paradox but followed simply from the fact that the replacement 
in Java of a government insisting on the fulfilment of monopoly 
contracts for the delivery of goods under duress at lo^v prices, and 
levying high })ort dues, by one more liberal in its attitude, naturally 
had the efeet of drawing trade to Java. It removed the incentive 
for smuggling and for making a long dangerous passage 
to an island on the Western fringe of the Archipelago, and 
restored Java to its full place as the natural commercial centre of 
the Eastern Islands. The nature of this process can be seen fairly 
clearly in tlie annual value of dutiable tin exported from Penang. 
Prom 180G to 1811 tin exports averaged Spanish $334,080. 
Prom 1811 to 1816 the average value fell to Spanish $315,782. 
Por the year 1816-1817, however, wdieii the Dutch were 
again in control in Java, exports of tin rose again to $336,356.^ 
Since conditions in the Peninsula -were fairly stable during 
these years it is fair to assume that the output of the Perak and 
Selangor mines remained constant, and that the variation is 
accounted for by changing amounts of tin, coming annually from 
Banka. 


The same fluctuations can be seen in the figures for the total 
imports and exports of the Island for this period. Prom a total 
of £1,106,924 in 1811 imports and exports dropped to their lowest 

(1) J, E. Hullu, De Engelsclien op Poeloe Pinang en der Tinaandel der Nederlandsche- 
Oost-Iiidische Compagnie in 1788. 

Bijdragen Taal ^Land-— en Volkenkunde van N.I. deel 77, 605-14. 

(2) J. Anderson, Observations on the Restoration of Banca &: Malacca to the 

Dutch, as affecting the TTin, Tradfi and . . 
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point of £759,643 in 1814, recovered slightly in 1815, and rose* 
again to £1,046,609 in 1816.^ 


The tin trade seems to have made tip about 20% of the totaE 
trade of Penang at the time of the return of Java to the Dutch.. 
From 1810-11 total exports were valued at £590,521, whilst exports, 
of tin were onU’' one sixth of this. In 18i4, however when total 
exports were down to £414,959 tin exports totalled about £87,000* 
or more than one fifth. In 1816-17 total exports averaged £525,000^ 
and tin exports £100,400, less than one fifth. 

LTifortimatelv all the available statistics for this period of 
Penang^s history must be treated with great caution. The figures^ 
given by Anderson for tin are probably fairly trustworthy, being- 
based on the, tin which actually paid export duties. In the ease of 
BraddelPs statistics for total exports, however, it is not knowir 
whence he obtained his figures for goods wdiich did not pay duties,, 
and thus did not pass through the customs house for enumeration,, 
and their reliability must be suspect in consequence. Again, whilst 
it must have been relatively easy to evade customs with small 
consignments of piec-e goods, the smuggling of tin was more difficult,, 
so that less probalily passed unlisted. It may reasonably be assumed 
however, both from these estimates and from the importance -which 
they themselves assigned to it, that the trade in tin played a signi- 
ficant part in the prosperity of the Penang merchants.'^. 

Ill 1817-18 the tin trade of Penang received a sudden and 
severe setback. The value of tin exports wffiieh had reached a peak 
of $336,356 in 1816-17 drop])ed to $241,845. This rapid decrease* 
Anderson explains as being due to the greater efficiency of the* 
Dutch naval patrols compared to those at the end of the 18th 
Century, and to the fact that the native traders, especially those 
from Banka, discovered the control of trade in Java under the 
new government to be less rigorous and fairer than DaendePs- 
system had been, and overcame their reluctance to take their goods; 
to Batavia. Certainly there was a very large naval and military 
force at the disposal of the Dutch at this time. Another factor 
may have been the fact that Banka was handed back to the Dutch 
ill 1817 in full sovereignty, wliereas their relations with this Island' 
had previously been only on a monopoly treaty basis with the* 
Sultan of Palembang, the native suzerain. If the trade had begun 

(3) T. Braddell, Statistics o£ the British Possessions in the Straits of Malacca,. 
Penang i86i. Appendix Table No. 8. 

(4) Por the purpose of comparison with Braddelfis figures those given by Andersom , 

for tin have been converted from Spanish Dollars to Sterling using the i;ates' 
current in 1815 and 1816, Spanish $i bringing y.yy and 5.95 shillings when 
converted via Rupees, as accounts from Penang were. At the same time bills; 
in Spanish Dollars from the Canton Supercargoes were n^ociated by the 
Company in London at s/^d. and 5/4d. per Dii^ar* < Penang, 

from London, Ci, 1-8). 
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to fall off in 1817, liowever, it fared niiK'l! wor.'^e in 1818, when the 
.?iettkmeiit of Malacca was returned to the Dutch. The value of the 
till ex[>orted from Penang in the vear ending June 1818 fell to 
4 *^ 21 , 458 . 

Whatever may have been its cause this recession in the tin 
trade was the occasion of great uneasiness anumg the merchants 
and officials of Penang. It was regarded as a foretaste of what 
would occur if the new energy which seemed to characterise the 
restored Duteli government in the East should show itself in au 
attempt to capture the trade of the ilaiay i^iiiusiila through the 
restored settlement of Malacca, in A]>ril 1817 a petition from 
the merchants of Penang, asking that the decision to return Malacca 
to the Dutcdi he reconsidered, and that a boundary be defined 
between the Dutch and English spheres of interest in the blast, had 
lieeii ])resentcd to tlieir Governor, referred to the Gourt of Directors 
in Ixuidon, and eventually to the President of the Board of Control, 
George Canning. There of course it had met witli no encourage- 
ment, Ojte of the main objects of Britisli jmlicy after the defeat 
of Napoleon was to su])port the Kingdom of the Fnitecl Nether- 
lands. it was ill the view of British ])olicy, <lestined to bar the 
way to any future French threat to the North, and to play 
this role in European ])olities it must be strong. It was on this 
])riiieiple that the Treaty of London of 1814, which specified the 
return to the Dutch of their former Eastern ]>ossessic)ns, was based. 
Tlie conclusions of the Congress of Vienna, and Britisli policy in. 
Europe, could not be changed in favour of the eommereiai interests 
of Penang, and no more was heard of the merchants^ jietition. 

Oil 8th June 1818 a second petition received by the 
Governor from the mercantile community of Penang. It was 
prompted, as was that of 1817, by fear of the consequences of the 
Dutclj return to Malacca.^ The tin trade of the Island, from its 
peak in 1816, had fallen in the last quarter of 1817 and showed no 
signs of recovery. It eon tinned to decline in 1818, and was further 
dislocated wlien the state of Kedah, at the instigation of Siam, 
attacked Perak, the main tin producing area of the Peninsula. 

Miuh of the trade from tlie Eastward was, if only temporarily, 
lost, an eventuality which had been foreseen by Governor IMrie and 
ihe Penang Council in 1814.® In this state of affairs Colonel John 
Eannerman, the new Governor who had just been despatched from 
a seat on the (.^ourt of Directors in London, and the officials of 
Penang were concerned, as Light had ])een, mainly to ensure that 
the trade of the Peninsida did not follow that of the Islands into 
Dutch hands. His ideas coincided with those of the Penang mer~ 

^(s) Anderson, op, cit. pp. lo-ii. 

<6) Governor to Governor-General^ Bengal, Sept. 1814. Dy, *4-11. 
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chants, who asked that commercial treaties he concluded with the 
native states with which they carried on commerce in order to secure 
their position in these states and to forestall the Diitch^ in any 
attempt they might make to revive their mono})oly treaties with 
Seiaugor and Johore and to extend these old treaties to the states 
to the Xorthwards. 

Instead of referring this petition to England, where it was- 
likely, in view of the Government's Dutch policy, to suifer the* 
same fate as that of 1S17, Bannerman decided to take action on 
his own responsibility. He therefore appointed W.B. Gracroft,. 
the Malay Translator to the Government, as Commissioner to: 
negotiate commercial treaties wdth Perak and Selangor. At the 
same time Cracroft was to mediate in the war between Kedah and 
Perak ami by persuading the Pajah of Perak*^ to acquiesce in the 
Siamese demand for the Golden Flowers (Bunga Mas) or formal 
tribute in acknowledgement of suzerainty, to halt the (‘onflict which 
had brought the Perak tin trade virtually to a standstill. Benner- 
man excused this in{]e|)endent action to the Supreme Government 
in India by explaining that 

early resumption of Malacca by the Dutch .... appeared in the judgement 
of the Governor in Council to call on him for the immediate adoption of 
measures, whose objects might be frustrated by the smallest delay, but which, 
bearing virtually a political tendency he would under any other circumstances 
have previously submitted for the consideration of the Governor-General ^ 

Craeroft^s messages from the Island of Pangkor, off the 
Coast of Perak, producing no effect on either of the combatants, 
be went up the Perak Piver unbidden, and after arranging 
an armistice with the surly Paja Muda of Perak, and 
sending word of it to the Laksamana of Kedah, he began three 
weeks of inconclusive negotiations with the court of^ Perak at 
Pasir Garam. Whilst the eventual result of these negotiations was 
the coiieiusioii of a eommcrcial treaty with Perak, the business of 
arbitration proceeded slowly in the face of deliberate evasion by the 
Paja and his ministers. There seems to have been no intention of 
coming to a compromise with the Siamese and giving way on the 
question of the Bnnga Mas. The time gained in negotiations was 
mainly used to draw out the armistice and prepare for a renewal 
of the war, Cracroft, after waiting a fortnight at Perak for the 
court to come to a decision, moved on to Selangore, which he reached 
on 15tii August, taking with him a copy of the Perak Treaty as a 
model. 


(7) Since the Rulers of the Malay States are in mc«t cases styled Raja 
Rajah in the Ms records of the East India Company at Penang, on vw 
this paper is mainly based, I have referred to tbemi throughout under 

nomenclature. s< - . - 

< 8 ) Governor to Governor-General, Bengal, 26 June ifrS, W, “y 
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f 30th July 1818,,9 stijnilntpd most favoured 

IW t f r" ‘"'I"' ' territory of tiie otlier, and hyt 

lifU^ft ^ renew obsolete and ‘'iuternipted” treahes 

, . etlif nations wJiieh would tend to keep out British Sr 

JiOl giant nionopolies to these other nations^ ’ 


At feehingor, ydiere in contrast to the jiroceediugs at Perak 
be was received ^with eagerness and his Imsiness transacted 5 
despatcli Cracrott concluded an identical treatv to that made with 
Perak, dated 28nd August. The letter from tl.e Bala of SekroJ 
to the Goieriior ot I’euang reporting these ]»roceedin<>-< shom'^of 
compliments, is short and to the point. weuin^., siioru of 


The safe arrival of my friend's letter, by Mr Craernfr Koc j j » 

loy and satirfaction. I have conauked with my ™ e„d“ Zt Zd 7 
rece.ved the treaty proposed by him with wiIli„,„L "nd pJe.ure ” 


This is. in marked coiitra.st to the longwinded evasion comiim from 
ruler of Kedair^^^^*’ evoked some blunt comment from the 


interviews with the Raiah of 

intention of doin/?^ r ™ without any real 

ministers do^not pay that^Tre t '’'f • 

ought to do But I Sni , to the kmd advice given which they 

und I have given L ™ ^ ‘t* ‘“ms, 

in wLt of rnnowderT'““'^ purpose. Being now much 

topur a e 3ror;otar e?’'xr - 


Sek\morTno£ ff 0?'® eommereial treaties made with Perak am 
iTSrpfrmS n P «^em, was obtaine, 

TTncleiiintr J pk’ Malacca, from Baja Mucla Jaffir, th 

Kino- of Joliore' ^PnT**^ for Sultan Abdul Baliiiian Shah, stylei 
.ecmg or Joliore, Pahang and deuendenclps 12 ' " 


retaiiBliVthrf™!lf®+- primarily in the hope ( 

Alalaeea and fn nro°^ s despite the Dutch return 1 

Mor were thev instio-aT^/k^ 'p renewal of the old Dutch treatie 
in mind. lie wo! f? witli solely Malayan trac 

that a Dutch rpxn'voi ' +1 acutely aware of the thre^ 

trade The treatien i® niight he to the British Chin 

• treaties did however raise problems for the futim 


mIL; cS“ttw‘tde’"''j- ‘'‘O -Shbouri 

tinder ordmary circumstances secure the cLmerc 


M«weu'‘& Gibfl“wres’^“n’ ^9-76. 

(to) Sakngor to PenuL a Affecting the MaUy States, ao- 

r Tf *° “"d August i8i8. Ft, 68. 

f I M 80- 

< 12 ) Maxwell & Gibson Trf>afi*#.ic xr 
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Kroh to Peaang, ist August ¥t,, Si-82* 

aeasure differing slightly from state to ?rt^te but 
iculs or 400 lbs. 
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Dutch determine to adopt against the States. 

0 t ese Princes measures of force and violence it will be a question of 

great importance and delicacy^ how far this Government will be justified in. 
m er enng should its protection be solicited by the Chiefs 

1 f'-’oin his success in the matter of the treaties Cracroft 

Drought back u-itli him from Perak and Selangor much interesting 
commercial information. Most of it seems to have been concerned 
yith the readiness of c-arious individuals in these two states, and 
m to m7pply quantities of tin for export. This despite the 

xaci that the tin trade in these countries had been brought ]>raetically 
fh the inability of private traders to cope with 

T e mmeult conditions then prevailing in the Peninsula owing tO' 
Malacca 14 war and the growth of piracy in the Straits of 

■ 4, same time Bannerman himself had not been 

Kml +■ started a corres]ronclence with the headmen of the 
i^iines, under the Jurisdiction of Pataui, to explore the 
I Jspects for trade with that area. The results were promising, 
+ 1 ! V the letter which the Governor received from 

the Penghulu of Kroh in August. 

from the Hon. the Governor mentions the desire to es<- 

a ish permanent friendship with me, at which I am extremely happy, because 


permanent friendship with me, at which I am extremely happy, because 
1 ‘^pinion there is no country save Pulo Pinang in the present times, 
j poor man can live contented and in safety. Under this impression 

L tbe Governor that here at my place of Residence 

the Go annually procured. This should it' be agreeably to 


the r ^ annually procurea. a ms aauuiu it. 

, to send some confidential person to me with a letter from 
« subject can be sent annually to him at Pulo Pinang 

..p was faced witli a situation in Avliich the tin trade 

' benaiig^ waning. There were quantities of tin available in 

I rn Peninsula, but the political disturbances there had 

II trade to a standstill. He conceived the idea therefore 
i A ^ government influence was needed to re-establish a 

because ])rivate traders were deterred by the un- 
ot‘ th.e neighbouring countries. The Company had had an 
A, ^ monopoly of tin and rattans from Perak as far Back a& 
Hoping no doubt to gain British support against 
fhn ^ and the Siamese the Raja had also offered 

m r Island of Pangkor and the Dindings for a factery 

/ a nominal pavment of $2,000 per. annum. The 

had shown a decidely anti-Dutch attitude during 
in 1818, and was certainly ready to enter into a 

(h) Governor 
(h) Ander 


to Governor-Gen., Bengal, 19th Sept, 1818, D6, 
. , Person, op. cit. 21-22. 

<U) Penghulu of 
(Thar^) 

3 ^ 1 ent to 3 piculs or 400 lbs. 


•contract ior tin with the English Coinpaiiv. Meanwhile, whilst 
Cracroft had been in Selangor, had come an olfer from Kroh of 
200 bhar of tin Yearly. 

'rherefore Bannerman determined to go into the tin business 
on the Compally^s account d® On 11th Seidemhei* 1818 he ap- 
]}Qinted a committee composed of tlie Malay Translator to the 
Government (Cracroft), the Superintendent of the Penang Police, 
und John Anderson, the official already earmarked to perform the 
duties of the €om]>anyCs Agent for the tin trade in the Malay 
States. Their terms of reference were t{> consider the best way in 
wdhch the decision to embark on a government trade in tin could 
he implemented, 

'Fhe (.hmmittee reported on the 15th Se]>teml)er. It was 
generally 0 ]>timistie regarding the prospects of securing a supjdy 
of tin from Selangor, Kroh and I^erak. In Selangor, wliose tin 
export had, they said, formed part of Penang'^s trade for a con- 
siderable time, they urged that immediate steps be taken, to offset 
the fact that this state lay nearest to the Dutch in Malacca. They 
estimated that a siip})lY of TOO bhar, ])eing two tliirds of the total 
})roduetiou of the state, could ])e obtained annually if an Agent 
was sent at once to negotiate a coiitraet. The jjriee, they thought, 
Avouid be about $45 per bliar. 

Prcm Kroh too, they thought, a good supjdy could be procured. 
The small quantity hitheiio obtained they ascribed to the small 
number of \vorkmen ein])loYed in the mines there, but thought 
that a demand for the })rodiict would stimulate jirodiiction if the 
difficulties of transport to Penang could be overcome. The ore had 
to be carried six miles from the mines to the headwaters of the 
Muda. lliver on elephants, and thence shipped down the Biver 
throitgli Kedali to Kuala Muda on the Straits of Malacca. Another 
problem to be faced here was the fact that the Eaja of Kedah had 
granted a farm of the customs at Kuala Muda to two Straits 
Chinese, residents of Penang. The ]>riee of the tin, ail these diffi- 
culties being surmounted, would be ''reasonable^b 

In Perak, the report of the Committee w^ent on, whence 
in former years the export of tin had exceeded 2,000 bhar yearly 
the ])olitieai confusion resulting from the Kedah, war had ])rodiieed. 
.a stagnation of trade. Cracroft however tliouglit that this state 
of affairs should haA^e passed, and a stable government be in control 
‘Of the situation by the time the Agent sent to Selangor had ffnished 
his negotiations there. The Agent could then go on to Perak, 
where he should be able to enter into a contract for 2,000 bhar, 

ii 6 ) Anderson, op. cit, 24-30. 

Penang to Court of Directors, ist July 1819. B5, 137. 
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at the cheap rate of $30 per hhar, which he assured the C ormiiittee' 
had been the reigning price during his late visit to that country. 

Taking into account the current price of tin in Penang the* 
Company should realise a considerable profit from these sii]>plies 
of ore. "The contracts with Selangor, ivroh, and Perak should 
thus yield anniialiy upwards of 3000 bhar, dependent cn the 
extent to which the production of ore in the Kroh mines reacted 
to the stimnlus of this demand. Tiie average import of tin into* 
Penang from all sources for the last four years had been between 
8,000 m\(l 9,000 piculs (2,?00 to 3,000 Idiar) so the Com[)any and 
the trade of Penang should benefit considerably from tiie tran- 
sactioid'^. 


In conclusion the Committee recommended that a native Agent 
should be ap])ointed to reside in each of the states, under the pro- 
tection of the Paja, in charge of a small factory to collect tlie 
tin as it came from the mines, and that the ore should he conveyed 
to Penang j)eriodieally in a small vessel, a Chinese junk probably 
being the most suitable. I poii the factories thus established they 
hoped that 

‘^the English colours might be disjdayed. This if effected will 

1 ^: be a great advantage with reference to the endeavours which 

might be made l^y other European nations to supplant onr 
r -v. ■■ inftueiieeP ■ 


I What they were actually recommending was the establishment in 

I these states of a monopoly, such as the old Dutch monopoly in 

C tin, in fact if not in name. 'The presence of these factories would 

i serve to ensure the fulfilment of the contracts and to kee]) out 

j the Dutch. 

r ‘The report of this Committee confirmed Bannerman in his 

decision to enter the tin trade, and he proceeded to take action 
along the lines recommended. On 19th September 1818 Anderson 
was appointed ^^Ageiit for TiiP^ and ordered to set out for Selangor, 
his first objective, at once. There he was to secure a contract 
for as nmeh tin as possible and to select a trusty native Agent 

(17) It is difficult to understand how the Committee can have accepted these 
estimates so uncritically. Anderson, who was a member of the Committee,, 
gives elsewhere the value of the tin exported from Penang in these years^ 
(See above, p. 5). It ranged from about $330,000 to $2:50,000 p, a. A 
negligible quantity of tin was produced in the Island itself, so that these 
must have represented the value of imports upon re-export. Yet 3,000 bhar 
p.a. gives values of between, $So and $iiO per bhar, which is absurdly high. 
Anderson thought himself lucky in 1819 to sell tin at $54 per bhar. Either 
tin imports have been underestimated by the Committee, and the resulting" 
discrepancy not noticed, or Anderson has published as export figures for tia 
what are in fact those of imports and exports combined. 
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to remain and supervise the filling of the eoutract. He was snb- 
.seqnentl}' to perform the same task at Perak and at Pataiii 
(Krohjd^ It was also agreed that as remuneration for his services 
Anderson was to receive, over and aljove Ins normal income 
.as Siihtreasurer and Assistant Warehousekeeper to tlie Penang 
Government, a third of the net profits of the venture up to a 
‘maximum of $5,000. 

Instead of going to Selangor, Anderson appears to liave gone 
first to Perak, making a contract witli ‘‘•'the autliorities^^ there for 
tile small amount of 100 bliar, and advancing cash for the purpose. 
Who these authorities were does not st?em clear. Tliere is a letter 
^extant from the Paja of Perak dated Stli Xovemlier 1818, in reply 
•to a communication from Anderson. TJie Paja states his desire to 
engage in this trade with Penang, lint regrets his inability to do so 
-since his country is under the control of the Kedah forces. At the 
time an earlier letter from the Paja of Ivedali to the Go^^ernor of 
Penang similarly bemoans liis inability to sup|)ly tin to the Company 
irom Perak. 

^b\nd with regard to the tin in. Perak which the Governor wishes to purchase 

I shall be extremely happy to cause it to be sold to him; but at present can 

no way say anything for certain on this head on account of the war with 

Perak not being finisbed/'^’*^ 

It seems probable that there was not one contract for 100 bhars 
hut several small contracts with those individuals who happened 
to have small holdings of tin and wished in the troubled state 
of the country to realise cash on these for immediate use. The 
passage in Anderson^s subsequent report wliieli states that there 
was no one chief in Perak who could make engagements for the 
;supply of fixed quantities of tin, but that the tin was in fact brought 
in small quantities for sale may have been based only on his 
experience of this state of things. The exports of Perak, as of most 
of the Malay States, seem to have beeji normally part of the Paja’s 
‘Commercial monopol 3 n 2 o 

Having secured this small contract in Perak Anderson went 
•on to Selangor, where a contract was made with the Paja for the 
^supply of 500 bhars annually at $43 per bhar. The Agent paid 
eash for 100 bhars of this at the time, and then returned to Perak, 
where he clinched the arrangements previously made and received 
part of the 100 Idiars agreed upon. He seems not have gone on 
to Patani and the Ivroli tin mines?, although he certainly sent 

(x8) Letters & Orders in. Council, Penang, 19th September 1818; Ha, 51. 

<19) Raja of Kedah to Penang, lath October 1818, Fi, 113-124. 

Raja of Perak to Penang, Sth November, Fi, 139-40. 

•(ao) Anderson, op. cit. p. 33. 
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letters there, hut thought it more important to bring to 
llie notice of the Penang government at once several suggestions 
for the future coiiduet of the trade based on his experiences of the 
preceeding tliree inoiitlis in Perak and Selangor, 


Andersoids report was considered at meetings of the Penang 
Council on I'J'th Decemljer and the 2oth January Its main 
recommeiiclation was that the idea of aj^pointing native Agents to 
•reside in each of tlie states with wliich the tin trade was carried 
■on should be dropped. Instead the Company sliould obtain posses- 
.sion of Pangkor Island, off the Dindings, which should serve as a 
collecting centre for the tin of the iknhnsula. This proposal 
implied an extension of the Company’s tenitory, an innovation 
which would involve Bannerman at once with tlie 8u])reme Govern- 
ment of India, the (.'ourt of Directors in Loudon, the Dutch 
.authorities in llalaeea, and the native rulers from whom a valid deed 
nf cession WBuid have to be souglit. as well as their nomiiial suzerain, 
Siam. Despite this Bannerman took n]> the proposal witli enthu- 
siasm, notwithstanding the fact that his attem])ts to forward 
the other branch of the Malayan tin trade, tliat with the 
Kroh mines, had already brought him face to face tvith a series 
-of exasperating difficulties and embroiled him with the government 
-of Ivedali. 


The letter from the Penghulu of Kroli of 1st August 1818^ 
had offered a contraet of 200 bhars of tin annually, and Banner- 
man, ])aeked up ])y the optimistic recommendations of his committee 
had tried to get this branch of the new venture moving at the same 
time as Anderson commenced his oj>erations iji Perak and Selangor. 
He offered tlie Kroh tin chiefs $4-0 ]jor bhar for their tin, half of it 
to be paid in cash and lialf in any merchandize they might require at 
the Penang market ])riee. They accepted his price, and for the rest of 
the 3 'ear and the first half of 1819 a correspondence ensued which 
seemed to hear out the assertion of the Penang Committee that 
■only a little stimulus Avas needed to produce a considerable expan- 
•sion of production from these mines. On the 28th September the 
Penghulu wrote 


If you will assist us with advances there are other and larger mines which 
can be worked, the names of which are Kalian Lutan and Kalian Betong, 
but then there will be a proportionate increase in duties which wei' pay to 
the 


and again on the 1st December 


(^i) Penang Consultations, 17th December 1818 (A14, 34-8) and ayth January 
1819 (A14, 84-92). 

(22) See above, p. 12. 

(23) Penghulu of Kroh to Penang, 28th Sept. 1818, Fi,, 108-113- 
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""If your Honor will agree to my Rajahs wishes he will furnish (the tin) 
from Kalian Mas and Soonghy Tiimengong which is included in the former 
and the tin of Kalian Kroh, Intam and Ampat Ayer and Kalian Betong. If 
your Honour will send advances of cash I will open all these mines/’-'^ 

Tliese expectations of a large and gnnving tin sii])ply wliieh was- 
te make Penang ‘^the Great Tin Mart of the East’’ (according to 
BanneJ’inan) j were however marred by complicating factors* When 
Anderson’s report came to hand in December not one hhar of the 
()0 bhars reported by the Kroh chiefs as being ready for delivery in 
Se])temher had reached Ikmang. 

There was first the problem of placating the miners’ local 
suzerain, the Eaja of Ihitani, who found in tiie taxes levied on the 
mines a major part of his revenue, and demanded to share in their 
increased prosperity. His taxes he levied in the form of tin. The 
amount due to him from the mines was comjnited at the low price 
of $.54: per hhar. He then forced the miners to dis])ose of this 
tin for him at the Penang market ]n*ice, which was considerably 
higher. It was much higher than the $4:0 per hhar offered by 
Bannerman and accepted ])y the Kroh diiefs, being at times as 
much as $54:. When more mines were opened up in response to- 
the demand from Penang tlie Baja’s taxes would also rise. A 
3 )ortioii of the money advanced by Bannerman for the opening up 
of these mines would therefore he used for adding to the Baja’s^ 
revenue. 

The Kroh chiefs, ^^Datu Mekong Betong and Inche Awong 
Mahoniad who govern the district of Kroh”, therefore offered the- 
Governor the following alternatives. Either he should accept the^ 
amount of tin specified by the Baja as a ]>art of their deliveries to 
the Company, paying the higlier ]>rice for this amount, or he should 
allow' them to deduct that amount of tin from the deliveries due- 
to the Com}>any, and I'etain it so as to dispose of it themselves. 
This pill Bannennaii sw'aliowed, agreeing to ])ay the higher Penang 
market ])rice for the amount of tin at imesent levied as taxes,, 
although saying nothing about the position which cvould arise- 
when additional mines were opened u]). He asked that one of the- 
Kroh chiefs should make the journey to Penang ^That I may show 
him civility and make. a firm and lasting agreement between us^ 
and also consult about the ex[>ense of working more mines, with 
reference to which let my friends settle what would be the actual 
sum required.” At the same time he consigned to the Kroh ciiiefs- 
by liis agent, one Jiirakan Soleyman, cash and goods to the value- 
ot $24-00, including a chest of o])iirm, various piece goods, 2 
muskets and a horse. It was the despateli of this money and goodS’ 
to ]>ay for the 60 bhars of- tin which the Kroh miners had in readi- 
ness for him, which involved Bannerman in his second and more 
serious difficulty. 

<14) Same to same, ist December 1818, Fi, 140. 
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d the Muda Biver and the Ivetii Eiver and us headwaters to within 
about six miles of Kroli. The modern motor road from Sinigei 
Pataiii.to Kroh roughly follows tliis. But BaImernlan,^s consign- 
inent o( iiioney and goods got no further than Kuala Muda. There 
it was stopped hy the agents of the tax farmer who controlled all 
goods going up and- down the river, as the representative of the 
Kaja of Kedah. The agent in charge of the consignment could 
produce no evidence that the necessary dues had been paid to the 
holders of the Farm, two Cdiinese merchants, residents of Penang, 
it was therefore declared confiscated, removed from the (fompanv^s 
boats and stored on shore, in despite of the not very effective 
])resence of a guard of Cum])any^s Sepoys. 

There ])roceedings moved Bannerman to write two very iiidig- 
uant letters, one, on the *nst October to the Baja of Kedah, and one 
to the unfortunate Chinese, Che Seong and (lie Toah on the 31st. 


To the Chinese Farmers lie was brief. ‘“The Government will 
hold you j)ersonally responsible for the safety of ()j)mm, Money 
.and Goods forcibly detained by your Agent of Kuala Muda. In the 
meantime a reference has been made to H.H. the Rajah of Kedah, 
to -which answer may l^e daily expected.^^^^ 
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was pressing tlie Governor had ordered his boats to sail, believing' 
that 

“the high character of the British Government would assure him and all 
his people that there was no intention to evade the payment of his duties at 
Qualia Mooda, which would be certain to be discharged the moment their 
amount was represented, and therefore that none of them would dare to- 
molest the boats when they saw a party of the Company's Sepoys in charge 
of the property they contained." 

He therefore asked for immediate redress fi'om the Chinese Farmers 
at the hands of the Eaja of Kedah. 

Secondly he went on to discuss the matter of the farm at 
Kuala Muda generally. He had heard, he said, from Che Toak,. 
that he imposed a duty on all goods travelling up and down the 
Muda Eiver. The duty of 20% charged Baiinermaii denounced as- 
excessive, but expressed the ]iO])e that the Eaja had only in fact 
farmed the retail of goods destined for Kedah, not authority to levy 
duty on goods passing through the state to and from the interior. 
It would, he said, not be consistent with the good relations then 
existing between Kedah and Penang for the former to shut out 
Penang from her trade with the interior taritfs. 

There is some reason suspect that the Penang Government 
w'-as not so much the innocent injured party which this letter 
represents. They had been awmre of the obstacle W'hicli the tax 
farm at Kuala Muda placed in the Avay of a successful tin trade 
with the Kroli mines for some time. The Committee appointed 
by Bannermaii in September to explore the prospects of the tin- 
trade had pointed out the existence of the Farm, the fact that it 
had still four years to run, and that some arrangement rvould have 
to be come to with Kedah by treaty to get over this, and ensure- 
the free navigation of the river, 'Tf this cannot be eftected”, the- 
report of the Committee went on, ^hve are informed by Mr. Gaunter- 
that there is a junction between the Pry and Muda Eivers by wdiich 
the tin may be conveyed Ihther.”^? 

^It is possible that at that time the Prai estuary, to the South' 
of Kuala Muda and opposite Penang, may have been linked to the- 
Muda by way of the Ivorok Eiver, which reaches almost to the 
Muda at Pantai Perai. It was at ‘Pantei Pryk point higher up* 
the river^^ that Bamierman offered to take delivery of the Kroh 
tin if Kuala Muda proved unsatisfactory; from this point it could 
pass easily on to the headwaters of the* Prai, dowm to Kuala ’Prai' 
and so to Penang.^s 

(27) Anderson, op. cit. pp. 24-30. 

(28) Governor to Penghulu of Kroh, 15th September 1818, Gr, 37-39. 

Even today the portage at Pantai Perai to the Korok does not appear on the' 
map as more than 
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It is certain that when on 22ncl September 1818, at the same 
time as Anderson was setting out on his tin purchasing mission, 
Cracroft and Gaunter were appointed as Commissioners to proceed 
to Kedah, ojie of the objects of their mission was to consolidate 
the alternative trade route down the Prai Eiver. The Eaja of 
Kedah himself summarised the business upon which Cracroft and 
Caunter addressed him as follows: 


“ist: A portion of territory is requested from the North side of Qualla 
Meerbow to the South of Qualla Mooda, extending 6o orlongs inland the 
the same as the territory formerly ceded. To make a settlement and factories 
therein for mercantile purposes. 

and: Two portions of land of 20 square orlongs each are requested on the 
banks of the Pry River in the interior to make factories. 

3rd: To Governor requests permission for prows bearing the Company's pass 
to trade up and down the Qualla Mooda and Pry on account of the Company/"^'*^ 


The extension of the Company's land on the mainland Korth- 
ward from the Mu da to the Mcrbok Eiver would give them control 
of both banks of tlie Muda and of both banks of the Merbok up to- 
Sungei Patani. The exact location of the two portions of land 
asked for to make factories on the Prai is not known. Their pur- 
pose was obviously to make certain the grip of the Company on the* 
alternative river route fi’om the interior down to Kuala Prai. These 
concessions would place in the hands of the Penang Govennnent 
the control of ail the rivers from the interior whose mouths lay 
opposite Penang. The Farm at Kuala Muda would be extinguished. 
In this connection the request for land for factories on the Prai 
was probably intended as an alternative measure, should the attempt 
to gain control of the Muda fail. If they obtained control of the 
Muda the Company would have no use for the Prai route, except 
insofar as they might wish to deny all the East-West trade routes, 
to others. 


The Eaja of Kedah returned am evasive answer to these- 
requests, alleging the absence of his chief ministers in Perak as the- 
reasoii why no decisive answer could be returned at that time. 
The quarrel over tlie seizure of the Company's goods at Kuala, 
Muda breaking out at the same time, Cracroft and Caunter returned 
to Penang with this part of their assignment unaccomplished. 

It is against this background of Bannerman^s definite fore- 
knowledge of the Farm at Kuala Muda and what it entailed for 
the tin traffic, and his attempts to circumvent or gain control of 
the obstacle, that the correspondence between him and Kedah 
on the subject of the Farm must be viewed. It is perhaps too much 
to say that Bannerman sent off the boats to Kuala Muda with.^the 
duties unpaid meaning that they should detained by the Farmers^ 

(2^) Kedab to Penang, latb October, i8t8, , y j , G ^ 
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agents there. But when they had been so detained he certainly 
made the most of the opportunity so |)resented to try and frighten 
the Eaja into revoking the grant of the Farm.^® 

By empowering a subject of the Government of Penang to hold 
up the trade of that Government, lie said, the Piajii was embroiling 
Penang and Kedah in a serious quarrel. The written commission 
given by the Baja to the Farmers only granted them the retail 
ot! goods consumed in Kedah. It did not mention a right to 
excdusive control of the Muda Biver or to ])revent the transit of 
goods through the territories of Kedah. The duties charged by the 
Farmers amounted in fact to a total prohibition of trade, being 
ruinously high. They levied $15 per ])har on tin, wliieh on the $40 
per hhar which the Company was ])aying for their tin from Kroh 
came to over 37%. For one country to deny to another at \mce 
with it access to the trade of a third was. said the Goveriior, a 
breach of the Law of Xations and must lead to a rupture between 
the two. , 

am very anxious to be on terms of friendship with the Rajah of Kedah 
and to give him no uneasiness or troubiC; but I must tell my friend that if 
he cannot cornply with my request it will be my imperative duty to refer 
the whole subject to the Governor-General of Bengal, which reference can 
cnly be avoided by prompt acquiescence to the suggestions I shall now offer.’’ 

These ‘^suggestions^ were that the Baja should at once send an 
agent of his own to Kuala Muda who should release the confiscated 
goods and pass them to their destination, accepting from the Com- 
pany the existing ^hiormal^^ duties on behalf of the Baja. The 
Farmers Bannerman refused to deal with. Their agent at Kuala 
Muda must be instantly dismissed for his insolent conduct. 'Phese 
were to he preliminary measures to the general readjustment of the 
export duties, and ^^sueh as the honour and dignity of the Company's 
Government cannot dispense with.^^ 

Lhvfortunately for Bannerman and tlie Penang tin trade the 
Baja of Kedah, much as he wished to remain on good terms with the 
British authorities, feared the displeasure of the Hiainese even more. 
The East India Company had not up to that time been noted for 
their energetic interference in the jiolitics of the Malay States. 
The Company might threaten or cajole hut it did not act except 
when the safety of Penang itself was threatened. The Siamese on 
the other hand had since ISIO ])eeii exerting continuous pressure 
on Kedah and the northern states, and the (Company, who owed 
their possession of Penang and Province Wellesley to the hope on 
the part of Kedah that they would act as a counterweiglit to Siam^ 
had been singularly unwilHiig to ]day this role. The cession of 
Province Wellesley had been made despite the displeasure of the 

<3o) For Bannerman’s letters to Kedah on this subject see Penang Letters to 
Native Rulers, Gi, 45-:54, r 54-^5:. For the Raja's letters in reply Penang 
Letters from Native Rulers, Fi, 128-153. 
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Siamese, and the Raja of Kedah feared that an}^ fresh concessions 
to the Company would bring more concrete evidence of Siamese 
anger on his head. Already he had been forced to attack Perak 
at the bidding of his northern overlords, and to contribute to their 
expedition against Burma. He was being pressed to stop the 
delivery of rice to Penang, without which the Island could not 
feed itself, and to send subsidies in the form of tin and money 


He remained therefore unmoved by the threats and blandish' 
ments of Penang. He could not, he said, terminate the Farm 
without breaking his word to the Farmers. He agreed that a 
general duty of 20% on all goods which the Farmers were levying 
was excessive, but pointed out that the duty of $15 on tin was 
not new luit that sanctioned b.v custom. Any revision of the duties 
must be a questi:;n between the Governor of lAuiaiig and the 
Farmers; lie could not interfere with them once he had granted 
them the Farm. All lie could do was to give a vague premise that 
these considerations would not bind him \vheii the term of the 
Farm had expired in four years time. Meanwhile he would write 
to the Farmers asking them not to levy duties higher than those 
which conformed to established usage, and not to conduct their 
business so as to involve him in quarrels with the Government of 
Penang. He directed them to restore the Company's goods and 
cash which they held, and to receive from Penang the duties on 
them, ‘‘^reckoning them according to former custom.’^ At the same 
time he asked the Government of Penang for a loan of $30,000 
to help liim out of his difficulties with Siam. 


From tliis position he would not stir^ despite the nonpayment 
■of the pension due to him from Penang. There is some indication 
of a desire to renew negotiations on the subject under BannermaiFs 
successor. Governor Phillips, after the pension had been paid, but 
it was then too iate.^^ The Siamese invasions of 1821 swept the 
Raja from his throne and left the Company to deal with a more 
truculent neighbour. 

Although the goods which had been the occasion of this un- 
satisfactory correspondence were eventually returned by the Chinese 
Farmers with suitably submissive apology” there is some evidence 
that even this satisfaction was not obtained without further pres- 
sure. There are two Orders in Council in the Penang records for 
1819 which direct the return to Che :Toah and Che Seong of a 
Land Grant belonging to them and held under mortgage to the 
Government. It is not unlikelv that this Land Grant was seized 
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ty Baiinerman in 1818 as security against tlie return of the 
Company’s goods.^^ 

When therefore the Governor and Council of Penang met to 
consider Anderson’s report in December and January they 
had a mixed background of promised success and threatened 
failure between them. That part of the Company’s tin 
trade concerned with the North of the Peninsula, which had been 
inaugurated by Banneiinan in his correspondence with Kroh had 
been brought to a standstill, rather had never started to move. It 
had failed to surmount difficulties which were in the last analysis 
political. The quarrel over the Kuala Muda lax farmer had" in- 
volved Bannerman in a deadlock with Kedah which could only be 
broken by the exertion of political pressure. The correspondence with 
the Kroh chiefs went on, but the Farmers continued to obstruct 
traffic at Kuala Muda. A quantity of tin was collected at Kroh, but 
the first shipment of 60 bhars was stopped by the Farmer, so that 
shipment of the rest had to be halted. It was therefore only pos- 
;sibl6 to hope that future events might l)rii;ig about a change in 
the attitude of Kedah, or place in the hands of the Penang Govern- 
ment the means of bringing about such a change. In the meantime 
the Kroh miners were encouraged to go on collecting tin and offered 
an advance of cash to make this possible,^^ 

With respect to Anderson’s work in Selangor and Perak, how- 
ever, the future was more hopeful. Considerable contracts had 
already been placed in these states and partially filled. It was 
expected that the political disturbances in Perak would in the near 
future be resolved, and that the quantity of tin available there 
would be greatly increased. -The main feature of Anderson’s report 
was his recommendation that the Company take steps to occupy the 
Island of Pangkor, on which they should set up a small factory 
which would serve as a collecting centre for all the tin from the 
Malay States. Incidentally he pointed out that an English settle- 
ment there would probably destroy the scourge of piracy in the 
waters around Penang.^^ 

The original suggestion of the Committee on the tin trade had 
been that contracts be entered into with the Native Eulers, and 
that small establishments under native agents be maintained at 
the capital of each state to collect the tin and ensure fulfilment 
of the contracts. This system, said Anderson, would involve many 
disadvantages, especially in Perak, There was no one chief who 
could contract for the whole of the state’s tin supplies (the Eaja 
being at that time powerless owing to the Kedah war), so that 
many small contracts would have to be made with individual miners 

(3z) Letters & Orders in Council, Hz, 241 & 258. 

(33) Penang to the Penghulu of Kroh, 26th December 1S18, Gi, 72-5. 

(34) Anderson, op, cit. pp. 35-37, 
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Occupation of Pangkor would proYlde a collecting centre 
wliither the native traders could bring their tin, strategically 
.situated near the mouth of the Perak Eiver, and between the Trong 
Piiver to the Xorth and the Burnam to the South, all main water 
]‘outes from the interior. The price offered could be higher, since 
the Company would not have to sustain the cost of native agents 
.and of smaller estabiislimeiits in each state, and there would be 
3io troublesome contract system to maintain. There were also tin 
mines on Ihmgkor itself, and in the Bindings, and large quantity 
is said to Ije procurable if there were sufficient workmen and capital 
to work the mines.^^ On the Bindings Biver the son of the Baja of 
.Selangor had lately formed a settlement to milk the Bindings^ tin 
miners as they brought their tin downriver. 

He thought that the occupation of this Island 'was 
essential in any ease to forestall any Butch move. If the 
Butch held Pangkor they could cut off any trade coming out 
*of the Perak Biver. Their settlement would be a great encourage- 
ment to smuggling, and it would be impossible to hold any native 
frader to a contract against his 'will. A Butch Pangkor, in fact, 
would play the role the 18th Century Penang had done towards 
file Butch tin trade centred on Malacca. The remains of a Dutch 
fort on Pangkor was sufficient evidence that the Butch had had 
])retentions in this part of the Peninsula,^^ (The Perak chiefs feared 
that they would attempt to return after their re-occupation of 
Malacca, and encouraged Anderson in the idea that a British occu- 
pation ‘^Vould be an advisable measure, and concurred with me 
that the tin trade could not ])Ossibly be of acB^antage in that quarter 
at least to the Hon. Company, without such an establishment.^^ 

Having met witli an irritating check to his activities in Kroh, 
Baimerman, followed by his Council, greeted this chance of making 
:so,me definite headway in the trade with the Southern states witli 
enthusiasm. The Governor commented optimistically that whilst 
Anderson may have met with some difficulties in. Perak the scheme 

•{35) Tile first Dutch fort on Pangkor (a wooden structure) dated from 1^70. 
The garrison was overrun and massacred in i 6 $o and was not replaced, hut 
a stone pillar erected and renovated periodicyiy to mark Dutch sovereignty. 
The fort was ordered to be rebuilt in 1745, end 1748 the garrison 

was removed to a factory up the Perak Riv^ ‘‘^because of the insalubrious 
climate of Pulo Dinding.^^ cf. Winstedt, History of Perak. : * 
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as a whole seemed to hold out promise of great success. He liad 
iu mind already tiie prospect of Penang as the great tin mart of 
the East, attracting to its warehouses the tin (d’ tiie Malay i^eniiisula 
and of junk Ceylon in large enough quantities to attract the ships 
passing through to China, where a ready market awaited it. He 
wished at once to ]>lace troo])s on Paiigkor to guard against a Dutch 
move in that direction whilst enquiries were made to dehne the- 
legality of Dutch and Malay claims to the area.^s Tiie Penang 
Council, however, had a little time for second tlnaights liefove the 
snlgect was again considered, and iu their minutes tabled on the 
Sotii January 1819 Councillors Phillips and Erskiiie sounded a note 
of caution 

Phillips, after noting that the Dutch claims rested on their 
pre^'io^ls nominal control of Perak, and that the claims of Selangor 
and Kedah were based, tlie first on the right of ancient conquest 
and the latter on the fact of their conquest of Perak, went on tO' 
say that the Malay Eulers would ])ro])al)iy be ready to transfer 
their claims to the Com})any in return for a consideration, but that 
he expected the Dutch to prove more didicult. He therefore thought 
that no move ought to he made until the autliorities in India had 
been consulted and their backing was assured. Otherwise with- 
drawal might ])e necessary in face of Dutch opp( sition, causiiyir 
mucdi loss of face and prejudicing the relations of the Ocmpany 
in Penang with the Malay States. 

Erskine was of similar conviction. He suggested that a ship 
be sent to lay oif the Island, providing temporary acccmodation 
for the Agent for Tin, the Colonial Engineer, and such other 
officials as might be thought necessary. An accurate survey of the 
place and an assessment of its potentialities might then ])e made 
without assuming any commitments or rousing any active oppo- 
sition. He stressed the importance of following up this openingv 
and of sparing no pains in forwarding tiie efforts of Anderson and 
the whole tin prospect as of primary importance for the future 
of Penang. 

In fact a letter had already been sent to tlie Governor-General 
in Bengal on the 22nd Januar}’, askirfg for his approval of the 
annexation of the Island. It briefly reviewed the motives which 
had prompted the aiTointment of an Agent for Tin, and stressed 
the importance of fore-stalling the Dutch in any attem|)t they might 
make to regain possession of Pangkor. They had already made 
one such attempt early in January, and if they were iu the future 
successful ill this policy Pangkor would at once lilock all the trade 
of Penang with the Malay States. The fact that the possession 

(5^) Penang Consultations, 17th December 1818, A14, 34-8. 

(37) Penang Consultations, ay January A14, 84-92. 

(38) Penang to Governor-General, Fort William, 22nd January 1819, D6, 
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^ai the Island would materially decrease the amount of piracy in 
those seas was stressed as a nntsterial factor. The animmt of 
BemmI Treasiirv linuls expended in keeping antiidrate vessels in 
Penang waters must have ma<le this a very imj>ortant argument 
in favour of tlie acceptance of the scheme in Bengal 

The copies of corres])ondenee of a Duteli mission at Pangkor 
with the Perak chiefs to wliic'li Baiinerman refers do not seem to 
have survived in the records. There is however no reascm to doubt 
the truth of the refercuice. Both Anderson and Low refer to it, 
and there is a well dociuncnted reference to a later Dutcli Mission 
to Selangor in April and May 18111 led by the same envoy and 
having the same general objects, the resurrection of the obsolete 
treaties which gave the I)ut<‘h Company moiiopoly rights in the 
Malayan tin. trade.^® 


Baniiennan ci-uicliided by urging on tliC aiitliorities in India 
despatch in their decision, great im])ortan<'e of holding ]}Os- 

session of tliis eoinnianding spot, would have iiiduced this Govern- 
]nent to oceu|)y it at once, l.>ut the ]>ositive iiistructions recently 
received from the 8u|>reme (ioveriinieiit, to avoid the ])ossibility of 
a collision with the Butcli authorities, lias urged the ]iropriety of 
making a jiaiise, and’ of referring the matter for the consideration 
of the Supreme Government/^ His impatience to have liis hands 
freed to counter any Dutch move in the Peninsula was to lie Justi- 
fied in the near future. In tlie meantime he settled down to wait 
for the reply of the Supreme Government, and Anderson resumed 
liis activities collecting tin in lAu'ak and Selangor. . 
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nnicli as was possil)le to promote the prosperitv of Iiis countrv and 
expressetl liimself much pleased on lieariu<r that the ruler nf 
Selangor intended to help Perak exjie! the Siamese (an intention 
winch Laja Ihrahiin indigiiptly repudiated). More snecificallv he- 
directed the KaJjds attention to the old J)uteh treaty of 1786 
wiiieli lie \vLsiied renewed and extended. “ 

Commissioner Stekker, the Fiscal of Malacca and leader of the- 
- utek mission, being ajipareutly met with ]irocrastiiiation and fair 
words whilst neiv.s IM'om Penang which aaihl be used as a counter* 
Meigiit to the Dutch was an.xiously awaited. Governor Thvssen sent 
a second letter move yiomtcd in its terms than the first". It was 

PI ■ i ® I>«tch had been is 1180. In Johor, Lingga, Pahang 
and Rhio the people had immediately seen when the Dutch returned 
l>een wrmig to come to an understanding with the- 
.m,,lisli. -there the Sultaii possessed his coinitrY in the same 
amdr dees his of Salangore, viz., that he would not do- 

SffPr f d “Jiso'it of the King of Hollaud.”^^^ 

ilieiefore he wislied that the Kaja and chiefs should accept a new 
treaty on the lines of that of TTSC. ^ 

-m 1 that executed between Raja Ibrahim 

and tommissioner Couperous on 2!)tli July 1I86.« By it the Raja 
acknow edged the sovereignty of the Dutch East India Company, 
from whom he held Selangor as a fief. In the commereial sphei'e 

to tife have free iccess- 

Euronelii his state, hut that the ships of other 

sc « frn™ Umiese .iimks should be excluded All ves- 

BrocppflinJ^^ ^ and take a ].)ass before 

Lrbours ^ f Straits; they should be admitted to all Dutch 

tbye I'oii-Duteh vessels 

he tin nrir7,S!f; successors to deliver all 

$36-38 C^bb^ 7 Selangor to the Dutch in Malacca at the rate of 
nm hlrnf f ill ’ f »» the quality of the tin, or at $34-36 

to tli^rufcf^nf ”°t but be distasteful 
suffer unirfi i® ^ monetary loss he must 

latef i f /o * monopoly clause of the treaty. The price stipu- 

Ste tradJr if a P^^-ng, or from any 

interference fnr ^ ®^ri°^®+\ Selangor had been free from European 
terference for iieaily thirty years, and had managed to remain 

iit a desne7^rutf®"f n Ibrahim therefore- 

CTt a despeiate letter to Bannerman at Penang, comjilainiug that 

to Penang, ijth May ,8,j. Fa, xz 4.,.5 ^ 

N- 35c, i„ .h. LWsar- 

v,j * w 
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again must be done without collision with the Dutch. OfFering the- 
Eaja a passage was merely a means for liiin to e\'ade discussion 
with the Dutch, and avoid them forcing him into any further com- 
mitments. Cracroft was to stress the fact that it implied no> 
admission on the part of the CompaJiy ot any obligation to support 
liis government in Selangor against any tiiird party, hut was ^^erely 
a token of personal friendship”. Eannerman wished, wlhlst avoid- 
ing any action which could he represented either hy the authorities 
in India and England, or by the Dutch, as ]>ositive o|)position \a-. 
the Dutch autliorities, to remove any cliance of the Dutch mission 
being able to achieve any concrete diplomatic success. 

Before Cracroft left on his errainl ])erniission was received 
from the Bengal authorities to ])roceed with the projected occupa- 
tion of Bangkor. Cracroft was therefore furnished witli additional 
instructions'^’^ ordering him, in addition to the other objects of his- 
mission, to ask the Baja of Selangor for the cession of the island,, 
after he had ascertained that he was in fact in ])ossession of complete- 
wsovereiguty tliere and that there was no likelihood of 
his grant being disputed by the Dutch or any other power. He was 
to observe that whilst possession of all the smaller islands sur- 
rounding Pangkor was aivso requested the (*om[)any had no inten- 
tion of occupying them, but merely wished to secure the exclusion 
of the Dutch. It was impressed upon the envoy that in accordance- 
v/ith the orders of the Supreme Government and the policy of the- 
Court of Directors, ail conflict with the Diitcli on the subject was. 
to he avoided. If he found when he arrived at Selangor that a 
regular treaty had in fact been obtained hy tlie Dutch lie was to* 
avoid all negotiations on the subject. 

On arrival at Selangor Cracroft found that the Dutch had' 
been more successful there than had been hoped. Paja Ibraliini,, 
after making a vain attempt to enlist BaiinermaiPs vSupport against, 
them, had found that the Company were not {)repared for an open- 
collision. He had therefore been left with no (Iioice ])ut to sign 
a revival of the treaty of 1786.'^® Cracroft seems to have- 
concluded that it would be lietter not to l)roacIi the subject of 
Pangkor, a decision in which he was sup])orted liy the authorities at 
Penang, and the sole result of his mission as far as the tin trade- 
was concerned was that he brought back with him to Penang 310' 
bhars of tin in early 

Bannerman had applied first to Selangor in the matter of 
Pangkor partly because the Cracroft mission was about to leave 

(47) Penang Letters & Orders in Council, 4th June 1819, H3. 

(48) This treaty was not however, subsequently ratified at Batavia, and Selangor 
became again independent (Letter dated 23 rd December 1819 from Gover;nor- 
Thyssen to Raja of Selangor, A18, 340) 

Mills, British Malaya 1814-67, P, 77. 

(4^) Penang, Letters to London, 6th Jan. 1820, B5, 178. 
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lor that ])]aee, and i)artly because the son of the Raja 
^vas in de facto possession of the Island. Shortly afterwards how- 
^nvr, lie de8])atehed letters to the Raja of Kedah and the de facto 
nilers of Perak asking for their views on the matter. The Raja 
Kedah conflnned the fact that lie claimed Paiigkor by virtne 
of liis eom]iiest of and suzerainty over Perak, but was not willing 
to cede the Island to the Company because of his fear of Siam. 


Because of the usefulness of tlie East India Com])any as a 
'Couiiterweiglit to f)ossif>je Dutch influence, however, he left a loo})- 
liole^opeu for (jiscussion l)y suggesting the despatch of an emissary 
to Kedah to discuss the matter more fully. 

Tile Perak chiefs, who were neither in ])Ossession of the Island 
nor free agents, being under the control of Kedah, indicated that 
tliey were perfectly willing to ])art witli what they did not ])Ossess^ 
[)rovided the Company made a substantial money ])ayment. Failing 
this, althougli they could not prevent the Company taking the 
island by force they would not make formal eessioii.^^ 

,'riie Com})aiiv^s attempts to trade in tin and to make of 
Pejjang a great tin market was thus by August 1819 in this }.)Osi- 
tion. The Xorthern branch of the tin trade, that from the Kroh 
mines, ])romised well, but delivery of the tin was held up l)y the 
matter of the (liinese tax Fanner at Kuala Miida, and the un- 
willingness of the Raja of Kedah to come to an}" compromise on 
the^ matter. ^ From Rerak and Selangor a certain amount of tin 
(do'O bhars in all) had beeii collected in fulfillment of the ctmtracts 
made by Anderson, but the political condition of these states made 
it im likely that larger qinni titles would he immediately available, 
•and BannerniaiFs attem])t to obtain the cession of Pangkor, which 
would })rovide a convenient collecting centre, and make interven- 
tion in these states unnecessary, had not met with success. More- 
over, the foundation of Singapore in February had introduced a 
new factor into BaiinermaiFs calculations. 

A discussion of Bannerman’s opposition to the foundation of 
Singap ore lies outside the scope of this monograph, based as it was 

(yo) Illegible in Ms, Probably ^^Quaila Kreah^^. 

(yi) Raja of Kedah to Penang,, aoth July / 

(ya) Raja Muda £t Bindahara of Perak to Penang, aand August F3, 2-4. 
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on hk view of the true role of Penang in the Eastern trade of the 
East India Company, on bis personal enmity for Eahles, and more- 
on bis interpretation and support of tlie ]}olicy of his superiors in 
London towards the Butch in the East. The Conimereiai Treaties; 
of 1818 had been negotiated, and the tin trade undertaken by the- 
Com])any.iu order to prevent the return of the Dutch to Malacca, 
bringing with it a resum])tion of their monopoly in the Peninsula 
and cutting of totally Penang’s trade witli the Eastward. With 
the foundation of Singapore, however the I)uteli at Malacca were- 
themselves outflanked. Anderson, writing in 182-1, had grasped at 
once the role which Singapore was to play in the commerce of the 
Straits and the Peninsula. 

“The establishment of Singapore has necessarily drawn away much of the- 
more Eastern trade^ which formerly centred on Pinang and Java; but ihis is 

not an evil we have any reason to complain of : the^ British trade has 

been somewhat increased on the aggregate, and so long as this desirable object 
can be secured it matters not whether the Emporium is situated a few degrees.: 
farther North or South. Had Malacca never been given up and timely 
.arrangements been made to prevent the Dutch forming any establishment to- 
the Southward of that place, in these Straits, it is not an unreasonable inference- 
that the same extension, of trade, under the same management, would have- 
been the result; for a few leagues would have made no difference whatever- 

to the Eastern traders 'We have now a chain of settlements along: 

the Eastern side of the Straits and have the Key in our hands 

The survival of the settlement of Singa]>ore seemed, however,, 
by no means probable in 1819, especially to Bannerman. To him 
Baffles’ venture seemed only to have aceoni])]ished what he feared;, 
it had, he said, provoked the Butch to renew their unwelcome- 
activities ill the Peninsula, and he saw the Butch attempt 
reassert their control over Selangor as the direct outcome of the 
British landing on Singapore. To him, without foreknowledge of' 
the success of the settlement at Singapore, or of the Anglo-Butch 
Tlreaty of 182-1, it seemed only the more necessary to take what 
steps be could to salvage as much of the trade of the Peninsula 
as was possible from the Dutch and the SiamevSe without provoking' 
an open rupture with either of these powers. He liad the support, 
of the majority of the Penang Council in this view.^^ 

On the 8th August 1819, however, Bannerman died. 

The problems which awaited solution before the tin trade of 
Penang, as envisaged by its Governor, could proceed, were in the- 
last msort brought about by the activities of the Butch and of 
the Siamese. Because of the policy of the British Government and 
the Court of Directors these proWems had to be solved without 

(y3) Anderson, On the Restoration of Banca and Malacca to the Dutch, as affecting. 

the Tin Trade and General Commerce of Penang, 1824. Introduction. 

(j 4 ) Penang Consultations, 27th May 181^, A14, x88~i93. 

Penang to the Court of Directors^ ist'july 1820, B5, 159-i^y. 
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risking the active hostility of these powers. At the same time 
their solutions, and the ca])ture of the tin trade of the Malay States,, 
by . diplomacy, would involve both Siam and the Butch giving iip 
their own ambitions in the Peninsula. This they were hardly likely 
to do without some substantial compensation elsewhere, and this, 
compensation it was outside Bannerman^s power to provide. 

This difficult and delicate task Bannerman as the originator 
and leading spirit of the tin scheme might have tackled. His col- 
leagues on the Penang Council, the most senior of whom, Phillips,, 
now became Governor, decided however that enough had been, 
done to justify the original purpose of Government participation 
ill the trade. They therefore resigned the existing difficulties to* 
tile consideration of the Supreme Government in Bengal and the. 
Court of Directors in London. Anderson was directed to wind up' 
his accounts as Agent for Tin and to dispose of the tin already 
collected by public auction. The matter of the Dutch in Selangor 
was referred to the Supreme Government and to London, and it 
was suggested that the problem of the Siamese in the Peninsula, 
and the obstacles their actions presented to British commerce might 
he settled by the dispatch of a mission from the Governor-General 
to the Court of Siam. 

The Penang Council did not give up completely, however, the 
idea of drawing a large part of the Eastern tin trade to Penang. 
In addition to the pious hope that the initiative of private merchants: 
might now overcome the obstacles to trade which had halted it in 
1818, and follow up the work which the Company had begun, they 
drew the attention of the authorities in London and India to the 
importance of the riossession of Junk Ceylon, oS the West coast 
of the Kra Isthmus, in this connection. 

while the Governor in Council ventures most respectfully to recom- 
mend the subject to the attention of the Supreme Goverment at this time,, 
he does so from the conviction that the period is most favourable for us 
obtaining the purposes in contemplation, either by means of a mission to 
Siam, or by negotiation with the existing authority on the Island itself 

It had often been urged that the Company should endeavour 
to secure this island for its valuable tin deposits and it had been 
recommended during the period before the acquisition of Penang* 
as a rival site for the Compaiiys naval base on the Eastern shores, 
of the Bay of Bengal. There was no immediate response to this 
suggestion in 1819, but the matter did in fact form one of the* 
items on the agenda of Crawfurd when he was dispatched on a 
mission to Siam in 1821. In asking for Junk Ceylon, however,, 
as in the case of his other objects, the furtherance of the Company’s: 
trade with Siam by the negotiation of a Ta riff Agreement, and 

(ss) Penang to Governor-General, 5tb November i$2* 
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the pleading ot the case of the Kaja of Kedah, whose country had 
just been overrun by the Siamese, he met with complete lack of 
success. : 

Since it was decided to wind up the Government’s jiart in the 
tm trade all the tin collected bv Anderson was smelted and nut 
up for auction in small lots during August. There were however 
no buyers at remunerative })riees, and it was disposed of in two 
Ms to the^ tfaptams of two of the Company’s ships, the General 
Harris and the Maixeii Hastings, at an overall jirice of .$18 ])er 
])ieui, the buyers ])aying 6X|)ort duties and shippiiig charges. Half 
ot tJie purchase^ price was received in cash 0 ]i the spot, the balance 
being forwarded by the Select Committee of Supercargoes when 
the tin ivas disposed of at Canton in December. Since it had been 
purchased by the Clompany at an ai’erage jirice of iier hliar tliis 
selling price of $18 ])er pieul ($54 ])er hhar) produced a handsome 
proftt. After disiiosal by Anderson of various stores held bv him 
as Agent for lin, and tlie payment of all expenses, it yielded a 
clear gam of -$5396.41, of which Anderson, in accordance' with his 
original arrangement with Bannermau in 1818, took one third 
in addition to this the revenue of Penang benefitted from export 
duties to the extent of $890.56 ^ 

This balance sheet does not however include the expenses of the 

and probably nmst costly jiart of the tin venture, 
that concerned with the Kroli mines. 

generally taken by the East India Company’s 
fneials m Penang to indicate that with a little ])erseverauce the 

mecW® f a r‘’mp«erative both to the private 

it was now Jeft, and to tlie revenue of the 

Sier ‘^ould he even 

t^ ! ,>!fi 1 * file, beginning of any new venture experience has 
undfrtlu? exyen^s. Moreover the Company had 

that thp (’nai- first })lace because they considered 

uneerf'iintv n-.i a trade stagnating because of political 

nrise Tlil ,,.ff the means and jtrestige of jirivate enter- 

renre'seiitpd t Anderson’s venture then by no means 

of this trade future of Penang as the centre 

the wav nf ti of coi^denee that the obstructions ])ut in 

in the South and the Siamese 

part of tbe Pn'tM fi® removed by direct action on the 

Siam * ® Government and the Company in Holland and 

mariSd ^thfs Council, sum- 

£2; ■■■■. .>.-4, .7-. 
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Governor Bannerma]l^s participation on behalf of the East 
India Company in the tm trade of the Malayan Peninsula was a 
positive attempt to guard Penang^s trade from two threats; firstly 
that the Dutch^ restored to Malacca, would attem]>t again to mono- 
polise the trade of the Malay States ; secondly that the wars between 
the Malay Rulers, pushed on by Siamese pressure, would produce 
a state of uiisettlement and lawlessness, a complete breakdown of 
authoritv with the traders of Penang could not cope, and which 
would ruin the states as markets. 

He attem])ted in other ways to achieve the same objects. By 
the Commercial Treaties of 1818 he sought to guarantee freedom of 
trade, and to guard against a renewal of the Dutch monopolj 
treaties. At the same time he endeavoured through Cracroft to 
mediate in the war between Jvedah and Perak, and recommended 
to the Supreme Government that negotiations he set on foot with 
the Court of Siam with a view to I)etfering conditions under which 
commerce with Siam and the Xorthern States of the Peninsula 
was carried on.^'^ The Company’s intervention in the tin trade- 
was a ‘'positive’ attempt to secure these ends in that, rather than 
wait and see whether the Commercial Treaties of 1818 would in 
fact maintain freedom of trade as against the Dutch, rather than 
wait for affairs in Perak to settle down, Bannerman intended, by 
pushing on the trade in conditions with which only the resources- 
and authority of the Company could cope, to act as caretaker of 
the trade until private merchants could again risk their capital 
with reasonable security. He meant, by securing as much of the* 
tin outpu t of Perak and Selangor as was possible, on terms equally 

iSj) Governor to Bengal, ifith June D6, 104*, .. ^ * ? A' i: 
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beneficial to the producers as to the Company to reduce the chances 
of the Dutch of overcoming the paper safeguard of the Treaties. 

From this view of the Government's trade in tin Bannerman 
:advanced rapidly to a wider and more ambitious scheme. By 
December 1<S18, when he had alread}^ the problem of the Kuala 
Muda tax-farmer to plague him, he could yet recommend vigorously 
AndersoiFs suggestion that Pangkor should be acquired to act as a 
tin collecting centre. He was prepared to go even further. 

he said, forms a part only, and but a small part, of the 

proposed scheme^ which comprehends the whole of the Malay Penin- 
sula and neighbouring Isles^ and looks to securing the extensive 
produce of Junk Ceylon. 

“I need not therefore acquaint my colleagues that my sentiments on the plan 
proposed for rendering this Settlement a great Mart for Tin remains unaltered 
and in full force. To accomplish this important object, which may indeed 
be ultimately the means of inducing the H. C. China direct ships to touch 
at this Port, I am well aware there are many difficulties yet to be surmounted, 

I shall have no objection to grapple with these, and if the Board (the Penang 
Council) still concurs with me on the public utility of the measure, I shall 
use every exertion to prosecute the same with increased vigour and efficiency/^®® 

Pangkor in the South and Junk Ceylon in the Xorth were to 
be two depots feeding the entire Malayan and much of the Siamese 
tin production into the warehouses of Penang, where it would attract 
.all the ships which had previously bye-passed the Island on their 
way to China, and much of the shipping of other nations. With 
this in mind Bannerman began to consider the advantage of a 
general lowering of the duties levied at Penang on foreign ships.^^ 

Implementation of this scheme would involve a clash with 
Siamese interests at Junk Ceylon and in the Peninsula, with Dutch 
interest in Selangor, Perak and Pangkor, and with the Court of 
Directors, who were averse to fresh acquisitions of territory and 
to interference in the affairs of the Malay States. It is not there- 
fore surprising that Bannerman^s successor was glad to represent 
the aim of the GovernmenPs tin trade as confined to the original 
idea of a ^^earetakeP^ and to declare that task 310 longer necessary. 
He relinquished to the Supreme Government the problem of the 
-obstructions to trade arising from Dutch and Siamese policy. The 
:settiement of Singapore, if maintained, would prevent a Dutch 
monopoly system being set up from Malacca. To go further with 
the tin scheme would only further enrage the Dutch, already stirred 
up by the foundation of Singapore, and begin an exchange with 
the Siame^ which would quickly take him beyond his depth and 
lead him into disfavour with the Supreme Government. 

(58) Minute by Bannerman in Penang Consultations, 17th December 1818, A 14, 
, 34-38- 

, iS9) Minute recorded i^th July 1819, Ai4, 283-329. 
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The fate of the Penang tin scheme was in the event dependent 
on political decisions taken in Europe, and its failnre is a commen- 
tary on the peculiar relations of Eastern Commerce and European 
politics. It needed the character of Eaffles^ willing to commit him- 
self and the Company in the face of British policy towards the 
Dutchj to make decisions in London wait upon events in the East. 


' ' .f\ 
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Munshi ’Abdullah’s Account of the Malacca Fort 

l)>j A. H, Hiu., Ji.A., li.sr. 

(Received f May 1945^). 

]^Iuiisln Abdullah bin Abdul Kadir is the only writer who lias- 
left an eye-witness aecfount of the apfjearaiu/e ot the Malacca Fort 
at the time of its destnietioii in 180T by Major William Farquhar 
the Resident, (dmpter IV of his autobmumphv ‘^^Hikayat Abdiiilah’b 
written between 1843 and 184b, gives a description of the Fort 
which is all the more remarkable for the accuracy of its detail when 
it is remembered that he was easting his mind back over a period 
of more than thirty years to his boyhood, days. Abdullah was 
eleven years old. when the demolitions, which took several months 
tu complete, were started. A period of a hundred and twenty hve 
years separates the events he describes from the days of Governor 
Bort; a ]>eriod over which the records are silent apart from a few 
scattered and iiiieiilightening references in the early Straits Settle- 
ments Records covering the last decade, ft is therefore interesting 
to compare Abdullah’s account with Borfs Report, written in 1678 
as handing-over notes to his successor at a time when the Fort had 
been ])rought u]) to its maximum defensive strength by the Dutch. 
Thereafter the policy of trade monopoly ))acked by the military 
might of Holland effectively kept all other nations at bay until 
quite suddenly, at the end of eighteenth century, the Dutch East 
India Goin])any w’ent bankrupt and revolutionary France appeared 
on the scene with dreams of an overseas empire. In 1795, a year 
or so before Abdullah was born, the Malacca garrison capitulated 
to a small British naval force with scarcely a siiot fired in defence 
of the port. 

It is surprising wdiat little lase historians have made of 
Abdullah’s description. The late Father Cardon was interested 
more particularly in the Portuguese period, and it is to he hoped 
that the Malacca Historical Society will carry on his important 
researches and enlarge their scope. In the meantime, having had 
occasion recently to examine Abdullah’s text with some care, I 
give below a translation of a short extract together with some 
notes on the work of other authorities, in the l)elief that it throws 
some light on the plan and structure of the Malacca Fort. I am 
indebted to the Surveyor General, F’ederation of Malaya, for 
valuable help and advice on the map reproduced here, which is 
based on one published by the Surveys Department in 1929. 

Abdbll^ii^s Description. 

In my walks up and down the Fort I had noticed its features. 
There were big blocks of granite, dark brown in colour, some six 
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feet and others a])oiit three feet long. The stonework was smooth 
and fiat as if it had been planed. I have heanl that the stones 
were fashioned hy Chinese masons from Batu Pahat niider the 
orders of the Portuguese and for that reason the place is called 
Batn Pallet to this day. 


The bulwarks of the Fort sloped slightly inwards, with an 
ornamental stone projection ninning round the four sides ^ There 
were eight bastions varying in width from sixty to eighty feet, 
which served as emplacements for artillery. The walls all round 
were about fifteen feet thick. Behnv each bastion 'there were 
underground living quarters with Avells and stables for horses. 
There ’was a ])athway running round inside the walls, by wdiicli 
])eo})]e could move from liastioii to bastion at which there w^ere 
exit doors The height to the top of the Fort ^vas about sixty 

feet, and it was rumoured tliat the foundations xvere the same in 
<lej)th. At the time when tliey were preparing to destroy it I 
noticed that they had dug down some forty-fiA^e feet without reach- 
ing the foundations. 


rriiere were four gates, one a big one connected by a large 
1)ridge and having in it a small door througli which meii went out 
after 8 o^cloek at night. Some twenty or thirty yards to the 
right there was another gate for taking goods in and out of the 
Fort, and all the horse-carts used to leave from there, d’hese two 
gates were guarded hy Sepoy sentries. There was a small gate 
on the Bukit (diina side and on the Bandar Hilir side another 
large gate looking like the one I have already described 


There were three bridges; one large one on the towiiside, a 
small one leading to Bukit Cliina and a third to Bandar Hilir. 
'Pliey were draw-bridges and they used to be raised at night time 
and during periods of riots and hostilities. Large vessels wishing 
to enter or leave the Malacca river used to ])ay a toll. 

Hound the Fort they built a Iweastwork twelve feet thick and 
round the foot of the stockade they placed projecting stakes with 
sharp iron ]>oints. Skirting it there was a moat about thixty feet 
wide and as deep. The water entered by a sluice near the bridge 
on the Bukit China side and ran out into the sea near the bridge 
on the Bandar Hilir side. The hanks of the moat were planted 
with angsena trees and in the water were found crocodiles, ])ereh, 
grey mullet and lobsters At intervals of twelve feet all round 
the fort they placed guns and sentry boxes known as ‘^monkey- 
houses^^ for the Sepoys. After six o^elock in the evening they 
would allow no one inside the Fort, and one could only walk round 
the outside. At eight o^elock they fired a gun and the draw-bridges 

**-See Notes on pages 88-99. 
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PA.RTS OF THE OLD FORT BASTION S 

K ST, DOMJNGOS {VICTORIA) 

2. MAORE OE DIOS (EMELIAV 

3. ONZE MILLE VIRGINES (HENRIETTE LOUISE) 
ST. JAGO (WILHELMUS) - New Gate Suh-t By 

4. ST, JAGO —• Olo Portuguese Gate 

5. {MAURITIUS) 

6. ST. PEDRO (FREDERICK NENORICK) 

7. fMIOOELBURG) 

a. HOSPITAL DOS POVRES lERNST CASIMIR) 
GATES 

9. porta DE ST. DOMINGOS 
lO. PORTA DE ST. ANTONIO 
1 1. PORTA OE ST. JAGO 
»2. PORTA OE ALFANOEGA 
CHURCHES ' 

13. NOSSA SENHORA DO MONTE fST. PAUL'Sl 

14, MISERtCORDIA 





were raised, liieii anyone «iuiuui a lurru uas 

arrested, and anyone not answerin<x a ehnilenge wa.< iked on from 
die Fort a!)Ove.* iiound the Fort there \ni> a earria_|jre-way s:onie 
skty feet wide leading to the riveP.< edge, and fronting the river 
they had constructed an artiticial emhankinent and^ jdanted it with 
aiigseiia ^ trees at intervals ot forty feet extending hack to the 
small bridge. 

Inside the Fort tliere iras a rise of moderate tdevatioii, on the 
summit of which was tiie Dutch ciiiirch. Originally it had been 
the Portuguese Fhiircli and had been converted hy the i hitdi for 
their own use: below the ehurc!) was a i hitch eeinetery. The- 
original Fort was the work of the Ihndnguese as I disc^overed from 
a picture of its builders on the front of the main gate, 1 noticed 
that the people in the })ictiire had Portuguese featnnp^. Tlie picture 
was a bas-relief in plaster, standing aliont as high as a cdiikL. 
It may be seen to tliis day on the Bamlar Hilir gate, the one on 
the town-side having been destroyed hy Mr Farquhar I'he (luirch 
was called Ban Paulo in Portuguese. By the side of the Church 
there is a garden belonging to the East India C’ompany. The ])lantvS 
in it were a very fine sight; fruit-trees, and flowers and all kinds- 
of vegetables, in the garden there was a deep well, so deep that 
one could not see the wmter in it, and if one threw a stone down 
there was a few seconds ])ause before one heard the echo. Another 
well, equally dee]>, lay outside the garden. At the foot of the 
hill was the residence of tlie Governor, a * building of elaborate- 
design. From it a tunnel into the hill led to a door giving direct 
access to the river. 


At the back of the Company's garden stood a grave of Baja 
Haji, a powerful Malay Baja of Ikiginese descent wdio had married 
Eatii Mas. Hq it w'as wlio attacked Malacca during tlie time of 
the Dutch occupation slightly over sixty years ago. He almost 
captured Malacca, liaving occupied the surroimdiiig suburbs and 
villages; only the centre of Malacca itself remained unsubdued. 
In this warfare all races, Malays, Indians, Chinese, and Eurasians 
took to arms under their captains and leaders to help the Dutch. 
After many years tighting Baja Haji was killed by a shot at 
Tanjong Palas. The Dutch took his bodv'' and buried it at the 
back of the garden ; it is said, in a pig-sty. Twenty or thirty years; 
later the eliildren of Baja Haji came from Lingga and Bhio to 
Malacca asking permission of the English Kesident to transfer the- 
grave to Bhio. This permission was given and the grave wms moved., 
rhe story of Baja Haji^s fighting is a very long one and this* 
brief account must suffice, for 1 cannot allow myself such a. 
digression , 

On one side of the hill wm a prison w]hioh,.tlie people called 
MiskurdP, or in the Portuguese language ^^®8Jaficordia^\ mean- 
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iiig a place of }>enit€iice It was also called "^'Terongko”, or a place 
of ehaiiis, and inside it there was a s})e<‘iai chamber called 
‘‘Teroiigk<j Gela|d’ (The Hark Dungeon ) where men who liad com- 
inilted grave offences were put, and wliere no daylight could pene- 
trate. Adjoining it was a room where they kept iiistniiiieiits for 
killing and torturing men. It was called the ^^Teratidl Here 
men used to ])e placed on a raised slab and their limbs struck with 
liard blows until they were broken, after which the men would be 
taken away and hanged at Pulaii Java There were branding 
instruments; a ])iece of iron rather larger in size than a silver 
dollar was heated red-hot and applied to a maiffs back ])etwcen 
the slioiiider-hiades. A thick yellow smoke ])enneated the air 
with a smell of burning tlesh, after which the man would he chained 
to the wall. There was also a place where men were strangled; 
.^ 111(1 another where they kept a barrel into w'hich nails had been 
driven s) that their ])oints })rojecte<] inw’ards. ddiose who liad 
committed unnatural olfences were roiled about inside it until their 
bodies were torn to shreds. 1 myself have never seen siicli tortures 
being indicted having heard of them only from old men; but 
the instruments \vere certainly there and the l>aiTel wliicli 1 saw, 
■was studded with nails. All these instruments were used by the 
Dutch to ]>unish and chasteji the ])eople. They were all burned 
mu\ thrown away into the sea, and the Dark Dungeon itself w^as 
destroyed, on the orders of Lord Min to when lie came to ]\Ialacca 
for the war in Batavia. 

Notes 

1 . The Fort and the ])uil dings wdthin its walls were put up 
by the Portuguese after their occupation of Malacca in July 1511, 
as part of Ai]>honso dTVlbiiquerque^s ])Ian to liave a chain ot' fort- 
resses Ixdween Goa, the lieadquarters of the Portuguese conquerors 
in India, and their })ossessions in the East where tlieir ships could 
revictual. The original fortress was (omjjleted in "January 1512, 
the Portuguese constructing it with tlie impressed labour of the 
‘diamba raja^l erstwhile slaves and attendants at the (hurt of 
Sultan Mahmud Shah the last Sultan of Malacca, who had tied to 
Pahang. This strongliold was a castle and a four-walled keep 
facing tile sea and commanding the enirrance to tlie Malacca diver 
on the south bank on which it stood near the shore. It was the 
residence of successive Portuguese governors for nearly a liundred 
and thii’ty years. 

During this period the fortifications were enlarged and the 
.surrounding walls extended to enclose St. IhuiFs Hill. Tradition 
aupjiorts Abdullah’s story of the Chinese masons from Eatii Pahat 
(TIhiseiled Stone’). The map made in 1013 by Godinho de Ereclia, 
the Portuguese explorer and geographer, shows the ])lan of the 
walls as an irregular pentagon with its apex towards the sea, and 
this is seen also in a map dated 1650 found by Leupe in the archives 
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of tthe Dutch East India Company in Batavia (1936, 176). The 
distaiiee round the perimeter was estimated in 1605 by de Eredia 
at about 1,100 yards, and in 1678, alter the Dutch had stren^dhened 
the defences, by Governor Bort at about 1,400 yards. J. T. I'licmson 
hazards the suggestion that the Fort was built to the same ])lan 
as that at Galie. De Eredia gives a full account of the town and 
Fort in his ‘^Declaracam de Malacca^^, of which the following is an 
extract. ‘^^The fortress was in shape a quadrilateral; there was a 
well in the middle so that in times of disturbance or war the 
])eoplo with their supplies eoiiid take refuge inside the circular of 
the protecting walls. Tlie castle or tower was as high as the hilL 
It was not ])uilt on the top of the hill, because it was ]>referable to^ 
place it at the foot, right on the sea, when it could easily be re- 
inforced in times of war. This tower constituted a karting- 
point for the sii])seqiieiit construction of the earth walls around the 
habitations of the Malays about the bill. 'The system began at the 
point where the land juts into the sea on the west of the hilt (St. 
rauFs Hill). Here two ramparts of stone and mortar ran oil at 
right angles, each skirting the shore. Both ran in straight lines,, 
the one northwards for a distance of 130 fathoms to cover by the 
river mouth and the bastion of S. Pedro in front of the fortress: 
the other eastwards for a distance of 75 fathoms to the inward curve 
of the shore and the gate and bastion of St. Jago. Both these 
ramparts were constructed of stone and mortar; so too was another 
one whirii started from the bastion of San Pedro and the corner 
by the river mouth and extended for a distance of 150 fathoms. . . . 
so far as the acute angle constituted by the bastion of S. Domingos.^^ 
(tr. Mills, 1930, 17-18). The remaining two sides were earth 
ramparts and de Eredia mentions that though plans for completing 
the stonework were drawn up to a later date by Battista, the 
Architect-General, the work was never carried ont. As Oardon says 
“^dlie consequence of this neglect was the loss to the Portuguese of 
one of their most important strategic points in the East, and the 
capture of Malacca tolled the knell of the Lusitanian aseendaney in 
ill this part of the world 


The continual flow of alluvium down the Malacca Fiver has 
led to a marked lengthening of its course and some changes in 
its direction, the position of the old estuary being now some distance 
inland. Eeelamation work by the Portuguese and the Dutch too 
may have lielped to change the configuration of the ccastiine, which 
from de Eredia^s description was ^clearly not the same as it had 
been a hundred years before. The big vessels described by com- 
mentators even nj) to tlie time of Abdullah as having entered the 
port cannot now get close inshore, and the silting up of the river 
mouth was one reason for the port^s decline in commercial value. 

2. Writing about 1638, three years before the Portuguese lost 
Malacca to the Dutch, Barretto de Besende dnseribes Malacca as 
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eity eoBtaining a fortress an <3 siirrouiuled by a stone and mortar 
wall twenty feet high, twelve palm thick at the foot and seven at 
the to}). It contains six bastions, inclnding the breastwork, each 
one called by the name written on it. All the walls have ])ara|)ets 
and each bastion occii|)ies a space of twenty ])aces and the one 
named Hadre de Deos double that space. 

From the l)astion of the Ospital (Hospital Eeal) to that of 
-S. Domingos there is a counterscarp, as also from that of S. Jago 
to Mad re de Deos, with a ditch in the centre, the whole being 
fourteen ])alms wide. The bastions contain forty-one pieces of 
nrtillery of twelve to forty-four iron Kshots. All are of bronze with 
the exce|)tion of nine iroii ])ieces. Twelve of the ])ig pieces lie 
unmounted on the plain, destined for the Fort in process of building 
on the Ilha das Naos. . . (Maxwell, 1911, 4). 

The work of destruction carried out hy Farquhar in 180T was 
:so thorough that only one part of the w'alls still stands intact, the 
so-called Santiago Gate, on the south-east side. In spite of tht 
researches of Cardon and the Malacca Historical Society the exact 
location of the bastions and the walls is still partly a matter of 
■conjecture. A reconstruction is attempted in tlie map on page 86, 
ill which 1 have shown the bastions and strong points as 1 — 8, giving 
their Portuguese names followed by the Dutch names in brackets. 

fThroughoiit the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
exclusive policy ])ursued by the Dutch trade monopolists secured an 
ever greater control of the area, reducing rival powers to impotence. 
Although the Dutch strengthened and added to the defences of the 
Fort they never had occasion to use them, as the Portuguese had, 
ns first line fortilicatioiis against a strong sea power. The Dutch 
used Malacca as a trade mart and depot ‘with a sting in its tail, 

^ and it is by their original Portuguese names, not the new names 
introduced by the Dutch, that liistoiy has preserved the identity 
of the various defence works. 

A brief summary of what is known about the bastions may be 
of interest. 

1. S. Domingos (Victoria). A large round liastion, but tacti- 
cally a weak point in the Portuguese defences because it could not 
])e supported from adjacent strong-points. It was this point which 
the Dutch forces, their ranks much depleted by disease after five 
months of ineifeetive siege, stormed and first occupied in 1641. 
Much daniaged by gunfire: it was enlarged and strengthened with 
artillery in Governor BorPs time. In the wall near it was a small 
fausse-porte leading to the moat which encircled the walls, (see 
Bremner, 1927, 16) . 
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2. Madre de Decs (Emelia). Governor Bort mentions that 
it had a spacious vaulted cellar for gunpowder and was provided 
with casemates. A 3-feet wide passage-wa^^ ran between it and 
S. Domingos, but like the latter it was tactically weak because of 
its exposed position. It faced south-east towards Bukit China on 
which the Portuguese in 1581 built the Church and Convent of 
Madre de Deos (Onr Lady Mother of God). (Bremner, ibid), 

3. Once Mille Yirgdnes (Henriette Louise). Tlie bastion of 
tlie Eleven .Thousand Yirgiiis, after the legend of 8t. LTsula. It 
was a large round ])ulwark, also provided with casemates^ built in 
1031 by Antonio Pinto da Fonseca. 


4. S. d'ago (Yllhelmus)^, [= Santiago (St. James) ] . Governor 
Bort describes it as a small round bastion Avith a ])Owdencei]ar 
undei'iieath. It Avas on the sea-sliore,, facing south-Avest (Bremiier,, 
ibid).' 

5. (Mauritius). The Portuguese had built a strong point on 
a spur of land Avhich jutted out to sea at a sharp angle containing- 
the apex of the projecting Avells. It Avas near the Hospital dos 
Pobres (Pau])er Hos]>ital) until this Avas moA^d to a point near 
the north Avail on the riAier side of the Fort after 1613. Cardon 
seems to be Avrong in placing the Hospital Beal (BoA^al or soldiers'" 
hospital) near this point. Schouten says, and Len]>e^s map con- 
firms, that it AA^as near the north Avail. (Leupe, 1936^ 94). 

6. ^ S. Pedro (Frederick Hendrick), also called ‘A Couraca^. 
the cuirass or ];)reast-plate of tire old fortress Avdiieh it supported on 
the seaward side. GoA'ernor Bort describes it as spacious, excel- 
lent i)astion Avith a vaulted cellar for gimpoAvder. He built a. 
guardhouse on it and it was used for storing cannon. 

'1'. (Middelburgh). GoA^ernor Bort .mentions that in 1660- 
a new strong point, a half-bastion Avas built near the bank at the- 
mouth of the Malacca BiA^er. , , 


One of the first acts of tlie Butch on gaining Malacca was to 
<1estroy the ohl fortress Famosa^ which liad lieeii hit in the 
tower and damaged during the siege. 

'The Comniissarv Justus Scliouten, sent from Batavia to report 
•on ^laiacea inunediately after its capture hy the Dutch, writes of 
the fortification . .after tlie siege l)y Admiral (’ornelis (Matelief 
in 1005) stone walls with ])laster were erected after the European 
style. There are thnee gates, two hasiions (H. Jago and Madre de 
-Decs), an angular vstriictiire and two tiights of steps (8. Domingos 
.and ilospital lieal), the walls of whicii can withstand bombard' 
inent from either side. They are 32 feet higli . . . .The citadel was 
fortified with TO very Iieavy and 40/a() smallei* metal giins.^^ 

3. Ab<hiilalds four gates can be identified with fair certainty, 
de Erediabs map of 1613 shows* four gateways and in his rejand be 
mentions them as at or near the liastions of S. Domingos, S. 
Antonio and 8. Jago, and at the (’iistoms House (Alfandega). 
prills, 11-8). But these are not the four gates seen and 

described ])y Abdullah. Sehouten says: "'‘of the liattered bulwarks 
-and walls of tlie city only the gate of 8. Domingos has been 
repaired. The walls ])etweeii the gates of 8, Domingos and S. 
Pedro are seriously damage<l. . . .The gate of 8. Domingos, S. Pedro ‘ 
and Mauritius are open from inside, and he recommends that ^dhe 
gates or liulwarks should be closed and the the two city gates 
provided with the necessary corps de garde/^ (Leupe, 1936, 129). 

In liis report thirty-seven years later Governor Bort writes 
^‘Sonie new works were also made (in my time) , e.g. two strong stone 
gates, one between the bastions Middeihiirgh and the Ernestiis 
(Hospital dos Povres) on the river side, and the otlier Ixdweeii the 
bastions Milhelmus (S. Jago) and Henriette Louise (Once MiHe 
Virgines) on the land side, both having their due curvature, width 
and length and each great cloul)le doors witli a wicket. They were 
made in 16b9, because the gates in existence here wlnm I came were 
old, bad and inadequate for this tine strong fort. The gate on the 
land side close to the bastion S. Jago J found Idoeked and the other 
on the river side, which consisted merely of a single door, had been 
much reduced in size and is now 0})ened only in the morning to put 
out tlie refuse tubs and when ships have to lie ludoaded and loaded. 
At the new gates there are stone stairs by wliich to mount to and 
come down from the upper wall and they have on Imtli sides con- 
venient stone guardhouses and cookhouses.’’ (Bremaer, thidy Id)- 

If Abdullah’s description is right then the two large gates biiilt 
in 1669 by the Dutch must have been (a) the one tliat remains 
today, erroneously, called ^^Santiago”, stiuated some distance east 
of the gate in the south wall shown in de Eredia’s map and leading 
out towards Bandar Hilir, and (b) the one on the river side near 
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th (3 Hospital tios Poves and west of the S. Domingos bastion; not, 
as Canlon suggests, the Altandega gate which was the one that 
according to Governor Port "'is opened to put out the refuse tuhs'’^.. 
and ac(v.rding to Abdullah was used ""for taking goods in and out 
of the Fvirt”. In siting them advantage was proba])lv taken of 
small o])enings or ])reaches in the wail. 

Abdullahhs four gates, in the order in which he takes them,, 
are tlius: — 

(1) Xear the Hospital dos Povres, between S. Domingos and 
Middel])urgh l)astions; a large double-doored gate with wicket, sur- 
moinited by a stone breastwork and emplacements for artillery. 

(2) The Alfaiulega gate, a smaller one at the Customs House 
nearer the mouth of the river; used for supplying provisions ])y 
cart or boat to the garrison 0 ]i the Fort. 

(3) A small gate built in the time of the Portuguese, and 
facijig Bukit China; prohal^ly the old Porta de S. Domingos. Sur- 
j>risingly it does not seem to liave been mentioned by Sehouten or 
Bort. It was presumably damaged in the 1640-41 fighting, when 
the attack moved along the weak earthwoik from the S. DomingO' 
to the Madre de Deos bastions. 

(4) The Santiago (S. Jago) gateway, a large douhle-doored’ 
gate with wicket and battlements jmt up in iOGO, like (1.) according 
to Abdullah. Situated between the bastions of S. Jago and Oiize 
Mille Yirgines, probably nearer to. the latter than the old Porta 
de S. Jago (St, James Gate) which in BorPs time was damaged 
and unusable, it is the one remaining vestige of the Fort, having 
survived Farquhar^s destruction in 1807. For evidence of the- 
Dutch workmanship, see Note 8 ])elow. 

4. Sehouten says that in the time of the Portuguese the fort 
was strengthened with [)alisades made of coconut palms and jdanks,, 
but tliere is no mention of a moat and drawbridges until the time 
of Governor Bort. Jn his report Bort says "CV moat has also been 
dug liere from the river to the sea-shore and a ravelin placed on 
the outer side of the bastion S. Domingos for the greater ])rotection 
of the same and also to give command thence towards Madre de- 
Deos. The aforesaid moat is 183^2 rods long, 2-4 rods wide and 
12 feet deep (Rhenish measure) including the square in front of 
the face of S. Domingos. This moat was began in 1673 and com- 
pleted in 1674, that is, when the French in India with a feet and 
in conjunction with the English were making a fierce war on 
our State 

■"rhese works were, approved and ordered by their Plonours in 
Batavia before being undertaken, so tiiat they must be maintained.. 
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'The moat has two stone sluices with small gates, the one on 
the river, the other on the seaside, means of which the water 
'Caii be let in and out. Fresh and salt water tish come into and 
.are preserved in it, viekling already some profit, althoiigli not 
much, from the aiimiai fanning, hnt it is evident tliat in time the 

])rofit will increase wdth the multiplication of the fish By 

reason of this moat the Fort lies, as it were on an island. Over 
fit there are two drawbridges, one on the river side, the other on the 
.seaside opposite the stone gate l)etweeii 8. Jago and Onze Mille 
Yirgines. By this latter dra’wbridge the southern sii])urb (Bandar 
Hilir), and by the one over the river close to its entrance near, the 
■other gate the jiortliem suburb (Kampong China), are Joined to 
the Fort and have access to each other. These bridges which were 
.also made during my goveniorshi]), must be continually kept xip, 
to the end that thev do not fall into ruin and perish.’’ (Bremner, 
ibid, 1818). 

Sort’s account is slightly confusing, ])iit he speaks of three 
•bridges : — 

(1) over the river, between the gate near Middelburgh and 
the Customs House, 

(2) over the moat, on the East side by the Porta de S. 
Domingos, 

(3) over the moat, on the south side by the ‘'^Santiago” gate; 
.and these tally with Abdullah’s account which adds that the draw- 
bridge over the river was used .to collect tolls from vessels moving 
in and out of the Malacca Eivei*. It may he conjectured that an 
inlet or arm of the river flanked the S. Domingos bastion to the 
‘Cast and that an upper sluice-gate xvas here. The moat skirted the 
^eastern and southern xvalls running out into the sea ];)eTond the 
S. Jago bastion. In his Voyages and Travels to the East Indies 
John Xieuixofl gives an aecount of Malacca in 1660 and mentions 
that across the river there was a strong bridge built of stones with 
.several arches, evidently further up the river (Sheehan, 1934, T2), 

5. ^ “^^pokok sena”, Pferocarpus indicus Willd: a non-indigenous 
tree which became popular in Malaya because of its easy pro])agation 
from cuttings and quick growth, its fine shade and its beautiful 
wood which was (and still is) used by Malays for making dagger 
:sheaths and other ornamental work. Koenig who visited Malacca 
in 1178 comments on the shady avenue of angseiia trees there (1893, 
101 ). 

6 . The first building on the hill xvas put up after 15B1, 
.iiccording to late Father Cardon who devoted a working lifetime to 
the study of Portuguese Malacca and its churches, and of whose 
:final word on the subject (1947, 188-217) a summary must be. 
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^iven. Cardoii says that the church whose ruins lie on the top of 
Malacca Hill was built by the Jesuits from 1566 to 1590. It 
replaced a little ermida which Duarte Coelho had erected and which 
had become delapidated and too small, but it was famous as the 
place where St. Francis Xavier used to preach and where he was 
buried. AAork on the Xossa Senhora do Monte (Our Lady of the 
Hill), as the Jesuit Church was called, was frequently interrupted 
by sieges and armed conflict between the Portuguese and the 
garrison and unfriendly rulers of neighbouring States, Johore and 
Acheh, which necessitatecl continual repairs. Overlooking the sur- 
rounding countiy the Hill played a tactical part in the defence 
of Malacca and the half -built church was many times damaged from 
Ijonibardment, With the decline in power of these petty sultanates 
a new and -worse danger arose, the rival colonial powers England 
and Holland. The Jesuits were threatened in 1629, after Mate- 
lief de Jonge's siege of 1606, in which Malacca had suffered 
severely, with the loss of their hill. The Church was ordered to 
he pulled down to make way for a fort to strengthened the defences. 
The College of Jesuits were to be given another piece of land. 
But the order was never carred out. 

The Church ^vas severely though not irreparably damaged 
during the five months siege before the Dutch captured the Fort 
in 1641. Schouted recommended that its towers should be made 
into a dominating stronghold to serve as a safe retreat in time of 
need and to guard the roads and fields. The rather inaccessible 
Church might be used to hold services only on Feast days. 

Governor Bort records that in 1678 St. Paul's Cliurch, as it was 
renamed by the Dutch, had two servicers every Sunday. Cardon 
:says, ‘Tt is probable that Xossa Senhora. do Monte was used by 
the Colonists as a ])laee of worship until 1753 wdien the Dutch 
abandoned it to wind and rain. Little by little the roof fell in 
and the Jungle made haste to cover the Dutch tombstones which 
had almost ousted those of the Portuguese." 

At the foot of the Hill in the Portuguese period was the 
parish eluirch of Xossa Senhora da Annonciada (Our Lady of the 
Anniinciation) and wdthin the walls were also the Church of S. 
Domingos and the Convent of Dominican fathers founded hi 1556, 
the Church of St. Anthony and the Convent of St. Augustine 
founded in 1590, and the Church of the Confrateiiity of Mercy, or 
Misericordia. 


A number of other details about the structure and surrounding 
•of the Port are given by Barretto de Resende and throw some light 
on Abdullah's description written a hundred ami eighty years later. 
Resende says (Maxwell, 1911, 3-4) : . ^^With regard to the small 
space within the >valls it is almost entirdy covered by three , 
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vents, that of St. Paul, St. Dominie aiul St. Augustine. . . . There- 
a.re in this place a number of fruit gardens and oreliards ot* varied 
fruits. Tile Fort within this town where the Ca|)tain 1‘esides is 
five stoievs high ; the Captain iives on the second storey, which is. 

square like the tower, each 'wali being twenty ]>aees wide, The- 

river ot this city is of fresh water and is a stone^s throw in width. 
At low tide the bar has a |)alm and a half of water, and in conjunc- 
tion with the fresh water there is four tinge rspf water only, vdiieli 
barely covers the mud which forms tiie bottom. At high water 
there is one fathom four jialins of fresh water and hve or six palms, 
of salt. At a little distance from its mouth the river becomes 
narrower and is three or four fatlioms deep. There are many 
carnivoi'ous alligators for whieii reason, and because of the mud,, 
it cannot be forded. Ahjiig tlie river and inland there are many 
orchards lielonging both to the married Ihwtugiiese (Xasrani?) and 
the natives. . . .who cultivate the land, to great ]).rotit.^^ 

7 . J. T. Thomson, surveyor to the Singapore government,, 
visited Malacca in 184S, took a drawing of the piedure over the gate 
and says (18T4, 2o ) that at that time the figures alleged by i^bdullak 
to prove the const ruction of the gate by the Portuguese were well 
preserved. Tlie date over the gateway is 10 <0, during Borfs; 
goveriiorsliip (tOOOTb). The design is rudely done in plaster and 
the letters may stand for Dutch East India Company (Y.O.C.,. 
Yereeiiigde Oostindische Compagnie). ^Tii the centre, Burrouiided 
by an astragal, is a galliott of medieval design on the left side of 
wdiicli stands a burgher or soldier with a shield on the left arm 
and a sword in the right hand, holding a crown on the point of 
it. On the right side there stands what appears to be an angel 
with a flaming sword, and surrounding all are decorations of war- 
like ^veapons. The architecture of the gate is debased Ionic,, 
column on column and tlie workmanship is coarse’’ (1874, 24-5) 
But the late Fr. Cardon has explained the origin of these figures 
(1940, 186) : 'C . . .at the time of the Portuguese domination each 
gate of the fortress had, carved on the top of its arch, the name by 
W'hieh it wns called. The gate in question .... bore therefore 
engraved on its top the name of Santiago (St. James), Only 
after the fall of the town to the Dutch, was this gate repaired and 
decorated with the Dutch East India eoat-of-arms and its- 
tw’-o allegorical figures as suppcirters.” In fact, as ^ve have seen,. 
(Xote 4) from (Tovernor Borfs report the gate w'as not the old 
Portuguese one repaired l>y the Dutch after the 1614 siege but one 
newly built by the Dutch in 1669 to replace it. 

8* Eaja Haji was a Buginese warrior wdio intrigued for poli- 
tical po-wer wdth the Riau-Johore Sultanate and fought the Dutch 
tow^ards the end of the eighteenth century. He was the last and 
most famous of a l)and of seafaring conquerors and pirates who 
meddled in the affairs of the Malay Peninsula. His name, like that 
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-of the Laksaraana Hang Tuah three centuries l^fore, lias passed 
into Maia}^ legend -which represents Iiim as ^^holding a l)adek (dag- 
ger with ornamental handle) in one hand and a Muslim tniet in 
the other, his followers about his knees/^ when he attacked Malacca. 

By ('.l'T2d the Buginese had driven Baja Kechil, a Menang- 
kabaii*i)retender to the Johore throne, out of his stronghold at 
Biaii aud a certain Daeng Merewah had become the first Yamtiian 
Muda of Kiaii. There w-ere consideralde forces of Buginese along 
the Selangor coast and attacks were made in Perak and Ivedah. 

; Daeng MerewalPs brotlier, Daeng Chelak in succeeded him 

as second Yamtiian Muda and died in leaving two sons, 

Baja Lumu and Baja Idaji. 

In about Hod Baja Lumu became first Biigis ruler of Selangor 
under the title of Sultan Salehuddin Shah, and from him the 
! [iresent royal line of Selangor is decended. 


A fearless fighter Baja Haji secured fame and high honour 
by his use of diplomatic ])ressiire hacked by a sliow of armed force. 
The Sultan of Jambi gave him his daughter Batii ]\Ias and a 
title, and he also married the daughter of the Sultan of Indragiri 
whom he had assisted against a Meiiangkabau invader. Hearing 
oi the death of his cousin the third. Yamtuan of Biau he W'ent to 
l^ahang and secured the Bendahara^s recognition of his succession 
to the Biaii-doliore Sultanate, the rightful claimant yielding to 
such a formidable rival. With his brother the Sultan of Selangor 
he arranged an attack on Kedah and took a flotilla of boats up the 
lYrak river, to the intense discomfiture of the Sultan of Perak who 
])reserved friendly relations by giving his daughter in marriage to 
the Sultan of Selangor; and to the annoyance of the Dutch with 
an eve on the Perak tin trade and their factory at Pangkor. With 
the Dutch Baja Haji remained on friendly terms until an incident 
•occurred in 1T82 in wdiich an English merchantmen was seized by 
•a .French captain and the Dutch secured a share of the profits on the 
opium loot which Baja Haji felt should be his. When the Dutch 
rejected his claim lie started raiding the Straits of Malacca and 
the position became so serious that the Dutch sent ])unitive force 
from Batavia to Biau. But after some months of siege the Dutcli 
conimander^s shi]) blew up and the expedition at once returned to 
Batavia. In 1784 Baja Haji sailed to attack Malacca and landed 
.at Telok Keta})ang (or Tanjong Palas) five miles south of Malacca. 
He occupied Bandar Hiiir and Bukit China and his forces were 
assaulting the Port when he was killed by a stray shot. 
wounded Bugis jiiisoner told the Dutch tliat he had seen the corpse, 
of Baja Haji being carried away in a mat slung from a pole by 
the Peiighulu of Padang and a slave; it had lieen followed by some 
women and laid in a small thicket. The body hi^ving been identified 
from its shaven head, short teeth and other- mavks , , > . was buried 
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tile next morning at the foot of St. PauFs Hill/’ ('Winstedt 
Hi^:tory of Joliore, JMBEAS Vol 10, Pt. 3, p. 6i). ' ' 

Accounts of the Eiaii-Johore Sultanate and the Biiginese in- 
vaders are found hi two Malay \YOrks (1) Hikayat Xegeri Joliore 
of unknown authorship and (2) Phihfat al-Xa*fis (The Precious 
Gift) written at Eiau in I860 by Eaia Ali Haji. a grandson of 
Eaja Haji. 

9 . The authorities already quoted, give between them a fair 
picture of the history of the Igreja dk Misericordia, Church of the 
Confraternity of Mercy, or Xossa Senbora da Visitacao (Our Lady 
of the Visitation). . Godiiiho de Eredia mentions ^The Church of 
Mercy or Our Lady of tlie Visitation” and Cardon says ^‘'Wherever 
the Portuguese erected a fortress they established at the same 
time a “Aliserieordia”, that is a Confraternity to take absolute con- 
trol over all works of mercy. It was the ambitios of every good citizen 
to be admitted into this Confraternity .... The memliers .... were 
bound to visit the ])rison, to bury the dead, to accompany to the 
gallows those under sentence of death and to have masses said for 
the re}.)ose of their souls.” It must have been one of the first, 
building put up by the Portuguese in the Fort. 

A sketch-map of the Fort dated 1604 ^Tabrica da Cidade de 
Malacca” (Folio 46 V. reproduced by J. V. Mills, 1930, 221) by de 
Eredia, as w^ell as his 1613 map to which reference has been made,, 
show the Misericordia near the appex at the south-west corner. It 
was the duty of the Confraternity to minister to the sick in the 
two adjacent hospitals. Schouten says that in the 1641 fighting 
the Misericordia w^as ‘^^somewliat damaged” and recommends that 
the Church be used "^T'or oiir retarded Christian religion” and that 
its garden be made into recreational grounds for the Governor and 
his officers. Governor BorFs comments on Dutch treatment of 
the Portuguese clergw are illuminating. other religious ser- 

vice than of our reformed Church may be celebrated publicly with 
eon(purse and assembling together of the ])eople wdthin the juris- 
diction of Malacca, The Eomish community was fomierly allowed 
this liberty by connivance, but in 1645 and 1646, when news 
reached this place of the treachery committed by them in Brazil, 
this privilege was wholly taken from them by order of their Honours,, 
the High Government of India in Batavia given in two of their 
letters.” Part of one of these letters, quoted by Bort, reads ^Alore- 
over the mass priests, monks and clerks or all others of whatever 
order they may be, who are now living here, are hereby expressly 
charged to depart from the territory of Malacca .... Further, the 
better to prevent the future public celebrations by those of the 
Eomish religion we charge those who possess buildings wdiere hitherto 
said religious practises have been celebrated, forthwith to pull them 
down or to alter them and make make up into dwelling houses.^^ 
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The screw was put on harder and harder and Eoman Catliolies 
engaged in active welfare work would have been especial!}’' sus- 
pect. Members of the Confraternity must have received" short 
slintt. The Dutch practised their reformed religion Avith less mis- 
sionary zeal than their predecessors, and several churches Avere 
closed down. Dr. John Careri, a Doctor of Civil Law of Xaples 
Avho visited Malacca in 1605, says ‘^'^Within the same Fort Avas the 
Church of Misericord ia, but that having been battered by the cannon 
serves now for a Magazine^^^ (Sheehan, 1934, 101). 

First hint of tlie Misericordia being used for penal purposes 
is in (TOA’'ernor Bort^s report. “All the sla\’'es of the Honourable 
Company and the convicts are lodged Avithin the Fort in the strong 
old liigh store castle .... It is situated opposite the bastion S. 
Pedro. In the o})en space between them is the place of execution 
Avhere all deatli sentences are carried out. The castle is noAv usually 
called Slavenburgh, and also De Misericordia^^; if indeed this is a 
reference for there is some topographical confusion. But is seems 
certain that by Abdllllab^s time the Avord ^^MiskurdP^ Avas equiA^alent 
to prison, punishment and torture. 

10 . ^Mavanese IslancP^, formerly called Piilau Melaka and 
Ilha dos ISTaos (de Eredia), a small island lying a short distance 
from the shore. Matelief de Jonge bombarded Malacca from a 
battery on the island during the 1606 siege, and thereafter the 
Portuguese planned a fort on it for additional protection of the 
port. But only the foundations were laid by 1641. 
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A Note on Early Legislation in Penang 

&// Tax Soo Chye. 

{Keceivedf Angmt 194$). 

When Penang was formally oeeiipied August ll, 1786, it 
was virtually a desert island inlialiited hy a few Malay families wlia 
eked out an existence l>y iishiiig and extracting of wood oil and 
damar. Immediately after the occupation, its settlement com- 
menced and the enter|>rise was so successful that tliree years later 
Captain Light wrote tliat there was a ])opulati()n of 1(),()(}0 persons, 
and that this number was being continually increased. In 1795 
the islaiuPs polyglot ]>opulation rose to over 20,000 comprising 
peoples of many lands — British, Ihjrtugiiese, Dutch, x\.rmenians, 
Siamese, Parsees, Arabs, Malays, Chinese, Cliulias, Bengalees, Java- 
nese, Bugis and Achinese. 

In the face of this increasing multitude the task of the Siiperin- 
iendent in maintaining order was one of c(nisideral)le difficulty, there 
being at the time no recognised body of laws. As many systems 
of law were in force as there were nationalities on the island, and 
all those laws were probably tempered or modified by the law of 
nature, which appears to have been the chief guide of the European 
Magistrate, who constituted the Court of Appeal. This state of 
legal chaos continued until the promulgation of the Charter of 1807. 

It was quite natural for the native iiiha])itaDts to desire that 
they should l>e tried and governed under their own laws. Captain 
Light saw no objection and in 1792 instituted the system whereby 
the partial administration of Justice among the native inhabitants 
was delegated to the various headmen under the appellation of 
Captain of the Chinese, Captain of the Malays, and Captain of 
the Chulias. These Captains who were nominated by the Superin- 
tendent adjudicated in petty civil cases among people of their own 
tribes, subject to an appeal to a European Magistrate, who him- 
self tried the more important civil eases. All matters concerning 
their religious ceremonies, domestic disputes and recovery of debts 
among each other to .a certain amount, were left to the headmen. 
Their Jurisdiction in civil cases extended to ten dollars, and though 
they ^vei'e permitted to hear causes of debt exceeding ten' dollars, 
they were only to do so in the capacity of arbitrators, since they 
lacked the powder to enforce their decrees. They were required 
to keep registers of marriages, births and deaths, to ascertain the 
arrivals and departnres of members of their tribe, to regulate assess- 
ments, and to regulate the police of their districts. For the latter 
duty the Captains of the Chulias and Chinese had each five peons 
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to go their rounds. Tiieir Courts wore held on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

The system was closely analogous to that obtaining in the 
Netherlands Bast Indies where the Govexiiiment had at its disposal 
certain advisers among the Chinese and Amh population. These 
advisers also acted as intermediaries in affairs affecting their own 
peo])le and were known as Chinese Mayors^ Captains and 
Lieutenants, and Arab Captains and Lieutenants. All appoint- 
ments and promotions were made by the Governor-General. In 
Penang the institution ajxpears to have been adopted for the reasons 
given ill a desiiatch dated January 25, 1794 from Captain Light to 
>Sir John Shore, Governor-Gene rai of India. In the despatch Light 
observes: 'ATwy few people residing here excepting the Cliulias, were 
ever acquainted with European Governments. Brought u]) under 
feudal laws and customs they cannot at once change opinions that 
they have imliibed from their infancy. To endeayoiir to subject 
these people to our strict military law and discipline would soon 
depopulate the island of all the most wealthy and useful inhabitants. 
A mild and at the same time an active Government is necessary. 
The inhabitants must at all times have recourse to the Chief, and 
as they are composed of many different nations they are jealous 
of each other, and will not submit their cause to the decision of 
one whom they think is a partial administrator^. 


Similar reasons were given by Sir George Leith, Bart., Lieute- 
nant Governor (1800-1803) in support of the same system. Colonel 
Wellesley (later the Luke of AVellington) who was in Penang in 
1797 in his 'Memorandum' on P^ilo JHnanq him spoke approvingly. 
To implement the system, Sir George Leith issued on May 1, 1800 
a set of Insiruciions to the Native Captains laying down their 
powers and duties. Previous to LeitlPs administration the general 
jirineiple of these Insiruciions had been submitted to, and approved 
l)y, the Supreme Government in 1797. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the actual Insiruciions had not been sanctioned by the 
Governor General in Council, they were carried into effect by the 
gentleman wlio officiated as Magistrate at the time they were issued 
until he delivered over charge of that office to Mr. Dickens, the 
Judge and Magistrate, who arrived on August 7, 1801. The validity 
of tliese Instructions Mr. Dickens refused to recognise and this was 
one of the causes leading to the well-known Leith-Dickens conflict. 
The Lieutenant Governor complained to Bengal that it was evident 
to him that the Judge and Magistrate ^Vishes to possess powers 
and control, particularly over the Native Captains and the Police’\ 
He considered it essential that both the Native Captains and the 
Police should be under his own immediate authority as delegated 
to the Judge and Magistrate, it would tend essentially to lessen the 
dignity and authority of the Lieutenant Governor without eon- 
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tiibiiting ill the .smallest degree to the preservation of good order 
in tills settleinenfh, . b 

f)ii IFareh 15, 1800 instructions were issued by the Government 
of Beiigai to Sir (teorge Leith, directing him to frame regulations 
for the administration of civil and criminal justice. In drawing* 
lip the regulations for the administration of justice to native inhabi- 
tants the Lieutenant Governor was to he guided by the following 
principles: 

The hnvs of ihe different peoplff^ and tribe, <i of which the 
inhahl(ant,>^ consist, tempered bfj such parts of the ‘Briiuh law, 
as are of univerml application, being founded on ihe principles 
of natural justice, shall consiiiiiJe ihe rules of decision in the 
Courts. 

In The La-w of the Straifs Settle7ne)rfs Braddell says that Leith 
does not seem to have framed any legulations under these instruc- 
tions — a statement which an examination of the Straits Settlements 
Eecords in the xVrcliives at Baffles Museum has shown to be in- 
correct, The relevant records reveal tliat in conformity with his 
instructions Leith transmitted to the Supreme (TOvernment on 
Kovember 15, 1800 a draft of the Begiilations for the better Admi- 
nistration of Justice at Prince of Wales Lsland, framed with every 
possible care and attention and with the assistance of a gentlemaiA 
then at Penang eminent for his professional knowledge and abilities. 

The Begulations ^vere comprised under the eight following 
heads : — 


Kegulation 

I St 

Appointment of Judge and Magistrate and of Court of Judge 
and Magistrate at Prince o£ Wales Island. 


and 

Establishment of Court of Session. 


3rd 

Establishment of Court of Appeal. 


4 th 

High Court of Wards. 


5 th 

Chinese, Chuliah and Malay Commissioners and Assessors for 
trying petty causes not exceeding in value Spanish Dollars 
Twenty Five, the decision to be final. 


6 th 

For proceedings towards Administration of Criminal Justice, 
and appointing certain persons holding official situations, to 
act as Justices of the Peace at Prince of Wales Island. 


7th • 

For prohibiting British Subjects (Kingh & Company's Officers 
and Servants excepted) and other Europeans and Americans 
from residing at Prince of Wales Island, or sueing in any of 
the Courts there, unless they enter such Bonds as mentioned 
in this Regulation, and certain Rules respecting British Subjects 


I Probably either George Gaunter, the Magistrate, or Philip Manington, the 
Second Assistant, who also acted as Magistrate. 
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vho refuse obedience tof any of the Courts, Magistrates or Re- 
" ■ gulations. 

” 8 th For Guidance and General Observation of the Courts, Judge 

and Magistrate, Justices of the Peace and Commissionerjs for 
deciding causes at Prince of Wales Island, and for the further 
administration of justice there. 

On June 20, 1802 Sir George Leith fonvarded to the Governor 
•General in. Couiicii a copy of a letter he liad received from Mr. 
Dickens, the Judge and Magistrate, together with the Jatter^s draft 
■of two iiegidations, one for the Criminal Code, the other for an 
etlieient Pdice, aiid liis own observations thereon. At the same 
time Leith mentioned that he had not received any answer respect- 
ing those Regulations he transmitted in October {? November), 
1800. He deemed it better, therefore, to defer proposing any new 
ones, as he was at a loss to know whether or not the former ones 
were approved. 'They certainly were not. In 1803 it wnis recorded 
.that those dmft Regulations were under the consideration of the 
'Goverjior General in Council, and that until they should have 
received the sanction of the Governor General in Council, or until 
.some other Code of Laws should have been established for the 
Administration of Justice at Prince of Wales Island, the conduct 
■of the Lieutenant Governor and of the Judge and Magistrate must 
he governed by the Rules prescribed by the G-overnor General 
in Council on the 1st August, 1794. 

Xo definite action -was taken with regard to this code of ten 
Regulations until late in the year 1804, wdien Lord Wellesley, then 
(Governor General, delivered t-he code to R. T. Farquhar, Lieutenant 
•Governor, who was in Calcutta on leave of absence, his Lordship 
being of opinion that they were ill arranged and too verbose, and 
desiriug tliat they might be revised and condensed and again 
.submitted for the ultimate determination of the Governor General 
in (Joimeii. On March 8, 1805 Farquhar returned to Penang and 
soon after gave Mr. Dickens this code to revise and condense. With 
•obvious alacrity Dickens set about the task and on April 4 returned 
the code together with four Regulations marked respectively Regu- 
.lations 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

-First Regulation For creating and establishing in Prince of Wales Island a Court 
of Judicature by the name of *^The Court of the Judge and 
Magistrate, of Prince of Wales Island” and for granting to 
the said Court of Judge,, and Magistrate certain powers neces- 
sary for the due administration of justice. 

Second Regulation For erecting and establishing a Court of Appeal at Prince of 
Wales Island. 

Third Regulation For erecting and establishing ^ Court of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery and enacting laws for the due punishment 
of crimes and misdemeanours. 
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IFiaurtli Regiilatioii For the security of titles to purchasers and mortgages or houses. 

and lands mdthin Prince of Wales island and to prevent fraud 
and imposition in the sale and mortgage of the same. 

1lu? were lu 1805 Penang 

■was raised tu tlie status of a Fresideiiev and the (Governor with hk 
i'ouiicii arrived on tile inland on Se[)temher l!l of that year. On 
the jU’evioiis day Farquhar had returnetl Dickens the four Kegula- 
tions with a note sayings that a variety of pressing business had 
ju'evented him from taking them into consideration, preparatory 
to their being sent to the (iovernor (kmerai in (Joimcil. However,, 
all "Was iKit ialiour lost. In Oedoher, 1805 Dickens suhiiiitted to 
the new Duvernment the lour Regulations and a Memoir tracing 
the early legal hist*n'y of the settlement "his a ]u'oof that for fivo' 
years and upwards his endeavours have iieeii i-nnstantly exerted tO' 
i'ulhl the duties of his station as Judm? aiid Magistrate of Prince- 
of Wales IslamPh 

Dll Xovemher 2*^?. 1805 an Adverti-i'nnent was issued, notifying 
that after the 3oth day of Xovemher. 1805 the I'oiirt and Jurisdic- 
tion of the Xative Elders, and the Establishment belonging thereto,. 
W'as to c*ease and to he abolished, and the duties lieretofore ]>erforme(l 
by the said Court were to be transferred to the Volke Magistrate 
under the orders of the Honourable the Goveriior and Couneih 
At the same time the two following Prociamations were made; 

Proclamation 

Whereas the Hon^ble the Governor and Council have deemed it expedient,, 
that from, and after, the rst day of December next, all action.s of debt, or for 
damages where the cause of action does not exceed the sum of (jo) Fifty Spanish 
Dollars shall be heard, and summarily determined in the first instance, by a Com- 
missioner for that purpose nominated and appointed. 

The Hon’^ble the Governor and Council have been pleased to pass certain 
Kegulations, and due obedience thereto, as Law, from all descriptions of Persons, 
Inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island and its Dependencies, is required, and de- 
manded by the said Hon^ble the Governor and Council. 

The Regulations for the conduct of the Commissioner are to be seen at the 
0:Sices of Secretary, and Judge and Magistrate. 

The Hon^ble the Governor and Council have published the above Regulations 
subject to revisal and amendment, as cases shall arise, and they rely on the 
assistance and co-operation of all well disposed Persons in this Community, to- 
wards carrying them into effect for the general good, and to assure ail such, that 
the vigilance of Government will be ever awake to observe any infringement thereof 
and until the arrival of the Charter of Justice from His Majesty, they are decer- 
mined that their utmost authority shall be exerted to enforce general obedience- 
thereto, by every description of Persons resident on this Island. 

By Order of the Hon’^ble the Governor and Council 
Fort Cornwallis (Signed) H. S. PEARSON, 

The 22nd November, rSoy, Secretary to Government. 
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Proclamation 

Whereas the existing Police from various causes has been found inadequate 
for the prevention of crimes, for detecting, and apprehending olfenders, and pro- 
viding for the Peace, Safety, Health, and Plentiful Supply of Provisions for the 
use of the Community: — the Hon'ble the Governor and Council have been pleased 
to pass certain Regulations, which are to be in force as Law for all the Inhabitants 
-of Prince of Wales Island and its Dependencies, from the ist day of December 
next, and obedience thereto, is required from all manner of Persons resident on 
Prince of Wales Island and its Dependencies. The Regulations may be seen at 
the Offices of Secretary and Judge and Magistrate. 

The Hon ble the Governor and Council have published the above general Re- 
.giilations, subject to revisai and amendment, as cases shall arise, and they rely on 
the assistance and co-operation of ail well disposed Persons in this Community, 
towards carrying them into effect for the general good, and to assure all such^ 
that the vigilance of Government will be ever awake to observe any infringement 
thereof, and until the arrival of the Charter of Justice from His Majesty, they 
are determined, that their utmost authority shall be exerted to enforce general 
obedience thereto, by every description of Persons resident on this Island. 

By Order of the Hon’ble the Governor and Council 
Fort Cornwallis (Signed) H. S. PEARSON, 

The 22nd November 1805. Secretary to Government. 

It is of interest to note tliat under the first Proclamation one 
Paul Kellner, a native of Germany, was ap])ointed Police Magistrate 
and Commissioner of the Court of liequests with a salai^y of $'300 
a inonth. A year Jater he was dismissed after having Jieeii found 
guilty of various acts of corruption and. othenvise grossly improper 
conduct in the execution of liis duties, and Mr. liiomas McQuoid^ 
a Euro])ean settler, was a])pomted in his place. 

Tile long-awaited Cliarter of Justice ex})ected before the close 
of 1803 did not arrive. As late as January, 1807 the Governor and 
(huiicil was again representing to the Court of Directors in London 
^'the dangerous e^'ils arising out of the want of regularly establislied 
law authority on the Island witli Jurisdiction over Eiiro])eans and 
XatiW^ and drawing tlie attention of the Honourable Court to 
the tact that there were not less than twenty convicted felons and 
murderers under close confinement, on whom sentence of death 
had been passed, one since the ,Tear 1797, but for whose execution, 
no order liad ever })eeii given. The Governor and Council goes on 
to oijserve: "AYe need not ])oint out to you the “wretched state of 
these luifortunate prisoners, and the evil consequences arising to 
society from the want of summary punishment, but most earnestly 
entreat your ])ositive orders may be given respecting them as 
•early as ])Ossi])le’\ 
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■'"Appendix : 

The Ljeiitenaitt Gm'crnof^i liHiracfsofn to the Captain Maiay dated ist May, i8oo’ 

ist You are hereby appointed Captain of all People under the denomination' 

of in ■ Polo . Penang. ■ 

2nd You are to keep order among your People, to see that they behave quietly 
and peaceably in their habitations, as you will be answerable for the same, 
atid you will be protected and supported by Government in the duty of 
: your oiice. ", 

3rd You are to hold a Court at your own house twice a week on the days- 
. preceding- .the 'Cute berry days." - 

4th You .ire to try ail petty causes between People of Yonr Tribe, such as 

People quarrelling^ fighting, or abusing each other, and all Religious and' 
Famih" disputes you are to determine according to the Laws of your own 
Religion. 

5th In all cases of "Debt under Ten Dollars your decision shall be final. 

(6th In all cases of Debt, if the demand is for more than 10 Dollars, and' 

either of the Parties not satisfied with your decision they may appeal to the 
Magistrate, after acquainting you with their intention so to do, and you are* 
to inform the Magistrate thereof who will give them a hearing the second 
Court day following. 

ych In all cases of Appeal, the ccmplainant is to deposit in the Magistrate’s 
Court (or give security) one Court' day prev.'ous to that on which the- 
cause is to be tried 5 per cent, on the demand if under 500 Dollars, if 
above 500 Dollars as far as one thousand dollars 4 per cent., and all above 
1,000 Dollars 3 per cent, 

8th The money so collected to be kept in the Magistrate's Office towards^ 

defraying the expense of paying the Officers belonging to the same. 

9th On the cause being decided the person who is cast is to pay the amount; 
of the deposit. 

xoth You are to have two men to sit with you in your Court, and all disputes; 
are to be decided by the majority of voices. 

nth In order to prevent all causes of jealousy or discontent among your 

People the men for this office are to be chosen as directed in the following 
Article. 

1 2th On the first day of every month you are to give’ in the names of twelve- 
creditable Housekeepers, to the Magistrate and they are to be summoned, 
their names written on 12 pieces of paper, and put into a box, and the* 
names of the first Eight that are drawn out these men are to sit with you 
in your Court one month^ 2 of them sitting every week and in case anyone* 
is sick and cannot attend, one of the four, whose names were not drawn,, 
is to attend in his place, 

13 th The names of the Eight Men so chosen are to be published by beat of 

Gong, and none of them to be exchanged, but by the consent of the Magis- 
trate who in case of emergency will appoint one of the four whose names* 
were not drawn to act. 

3:4th In the case of any person appionted as above directed refusing to attend' 
without shewing sufficient reason, he will be fined 5 Dollars, the second 
time 10 Dollars and. forfeit the protection of the Court for six months,, 
the third time he will be confined in the Common Jail for one month. 
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:15 th If the parties in dispute are of two different tribes^ you are to appoint 
two men of each tribe in dispute, and they may choose another person for 
an Umpire, a majority of these Five to determine in all disputes under lo 
Dollars, if above lo Dollars and the parties are not satisfied with the 
decision, they may appeal to the Magistrate as directed in the Seventh Article. 

1 6th In case one of tht parties complains to his Captain that he thinks himself 
injured by the decision of the Five People as, above directed, the Captains 
of the two parties are to make the same known to the Magistrate who will 
order two men out? of the Eight of each» cast that are in dispute to sit with 
the Captain of the third cast and the decision of the majority of these Five 
.to he , .final. . ■ 
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17th You are to keep Registers of all Marriages, Births and Deaths among the 
People of your Tribes for which purpose you are allowed a Writer and you 
are to bring such Registers and show them to the Lieutenant Governor every 
three months on the first day of the month. 


Fort Cornwallis, 

Thursda5% 1st May 1800. 


Royal Asiatic Society. 


"1 8th Upon the arrival of any People of your Tribe on the Island, you are 
to make the necessary enquiries about them, and inform the Lieutenant 
Governor thereof, and if any stranger comes to lodge in any man’s house 
if it be only for a night, the Landlord is to give to his Captain (or those 
acting under him) in writing the ntme and occupation of such person as he 
the Landlord must be made answerable for the behaviour of such person. 


19th You are to attend the Magistrate’s Court on Court days and to bring 
with you a Lebby %vho is qualified to administer oaths to such people as 
may have occasion to sweap in Court, and in case of any disturbance, dis- 
contents or combinations among your People, you are to make the same 
known to the Lieutenant Governor, and you are to see the prices of rice, 
paddy etc. settled and examine the weights and measures among the People 
of your Tribe. 

Written by Order of the Lieutenant Governor 
(Signed) Geo. Leith 

Lt. Governor. 


(Signed) W. E. Phillips 

Secy, to the Lt. Governor. 


The Indonesian Tradingf Boats reaching Singapore 

('. A. (ilHSiltX-IIlL!.. iI..V. 

{KeceU'eii^ . OcioBer 1949)^ 

Sf£' Fhoi 0 ^raphs on PI aim 1-4, between pages no & in, 

Tht‘ tradino’ boats rear-hinpr and operating- in ]\Ialayaii waters 
can he divided fairly salisfaetoriiy intu liiree groups. l‘he largest,, 
and the most diltieiilt to split up i'urtiier, is that of the 
These are diiuese built and Huneso manned. Witli one exception 
they step two or three masts ea<‘h setting a hatTen lug-sail. The 
fore mast is always Biarkedly raked forwainl aiut much shorter than 
the maia mast; the mizzeiy, wdieii ])reseiit, is still smaller and k 
carried 011 the steni galley. These h.oats are invariably steered with 
a rudder. Usually it is pierced with diamond-sliaped holes; these 
make it easier to swing the helm and nn* thought to have no serious 
effect on its -working efficienev. The one cxc{‘}>tion to part of this 
general statement is the Singapore Timber Boat. This has the- 
same hull and rudder as the Bingapore-lmilt trader, but it is ketclv 
rigged, wdth standing gatfs, the mainsail unsupported by a boom and 
a long, heavy bowsprit from which are set three Jibsails. Considered 
collectively the boats in this groii|> carrv nearly ail the cargo lifted 
])y local sailing boats in the Malacca Strait, and the greater part 
of that going down through the BIiio-Liiigga Archipelagos to- 
Bangka, Billiton and western Java. They also carry such of the- 
Hongkong, (Jhina and Saigon trade as does not go in motor vessels.. 
Fmally a few boats ])ass from Singapore tt.* Bangkok and western 
Borneo, and occasionally they reach some of the larger estuaries, 
on the east coast of Malaya. 

The second section, which is the smallest, com])rises the Pinas- 
Bedar group of boats. These have alrearlv been described in a'li 
earlier paper in this Journal (1949: 108-1 if, plates 9-11). Their 
liome is on Bie east coast of the ilalay States, -with their maiiufacv 
ture con-fined almost entirely to Trengganu. They are Malay built 
and Malay maimed. They have two masts, with the fore mast only 
slightly sliorter tlian the main mast, and a long, slender bowsprit. 
They normally set a single jib and Uvo large liatteii liig-saiis of 
Chinese design. The hull is double-eiuhnl or finished with a clipper 
stern, and shows marked European influence. These lioats are 
invariably steered with a rudder wdiieh is not ]>ierccd. They are 
mostty eoiifined to the east coast of Malaya, though some of the 

(i) This paper was originally yrritten in January-February 1948^ on information 
collected during the last six months of 1947. The amount of material on 
hand made immediate publication in this Journal impossible. Subsequently the- 
paper has been partly rewritten in order to incorporate data obtained from 
an examination of boats in North Borneo in July — August 1949. 
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]ar<^er examples occasionally come clown to Singapore, and a few 
of tlieiii niii regularly up to Bangkok, trading principally in salt. 
Ill August 1949 there were four of these boats, three Bedar Luang 
Katar and a Pinas Dogar, in Singapore roads, but usually several 
weeks ])ass witliout there being one there. 

The third section forms the basis of this paper. The boats to 
he discussed liere are diverse in lines and rig, but the great majority 
of tliem are built and manned by Indonesians from Madura, Telelies 
or the coasts and islands of the Flores Sea. These latter boats (Nos 
1-4 b(4ow) are stoutly constructed, with hull lengtlis of 30-55 feet. 
The only place that they normally reach in our area is Singapore, 
which is their most westerly port of call. Eastwards they trade 
•along the south and east coasts of Borneo, the north coast of 
eastern Java, Lelehes and among the Lesser Siinda Islands, the 
Moluccas and tlie islands of the Flores Sea. During the period of 
the south-west monsoon some go as far as the north-west corner 
of New Guinea, and 1 liave talked with a crew who said that they 
liad come here by stages from the Ai’u Islands, 2,200 miles away. 
If there is any romance left in Singapore it is in these ])oats — 
malodorous, with creaking timbers and a rich ])ermanent fauna 
«of rats and cockroaches — which ])itch and roll their way over all 
the inner seas of the East Indies. Unfortunately they are not a 
permanent or assured feature of the Singapore scene. Tlieir ]>as" 
sage here depends on freight charges and political considerations. 
Immediately ])efore the war it was not ]>rofita])le for them to come 
further west than Surabaya and Seinarang, where in most cases 
their cargoes were transferred to motor-driven boats. In 1947, on 
tlie otlier hand, they readied Singapore in considerable numbers, 
and a wide range of designs, from early August to the end of the 
year. Is 1948 there were relatively few in the roads, and none of 
the Madura-styled boats were among them. In 1949 there was an 
almost constant succession of Lambok, with seldom less than lialf 
a dozen present at a time, and from x\ugust onwards a few Gelebes 
Palari. So far as I know only one Madura boat came in, a Leteh- 
Leteli, which stayed for aliout two days. It is probable that trading 
difficulties are tlie [iroblem rather than a shortage of freights, and 
the numbers may ])ossibly increase again. 

The traders, other than ‘•junks^^ occurring here can be keyed 
;as follows, 

X. Bowsprit very long . . . . . . . . 2 

Bowsprit very short or absent . . • • 4 

-2. Bowsprit a single spar; boat two-masted, setting Pinas-Bedfar gromp. 

two Chinese lug-sails and. one European head- (see Gibson-Hill, 

sail , . ■ i . 

Bowsprit tri-partite ... .. •• ■ 
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3. Stern built up; boat steered wkb two paddles . . 

Clipper or transom stern;, boat ■steered with a 
, . rudder . . .... . ■ . . 

4. Two short masts^ each setting a triangular sail 

One tall mast . . . . . 

5. Setting one large iriangulai' sail ^ .. 

Fore & aft rig (sloop or .cutter) '■" . ,, ■ ■ 


Palasri (see No, i 
below), 

Lambok (see No. 
below) . 

Golekkan (see No. z- 
below) . 

5 

Leteli-Leteli (see No.. 
3a below). 

Sekocki (see No. 3^ 
below ) . 


Ill ailditioo (in section 5 lielnw) a short account is given here* 
of two Sumatran, (’casters wliicli oc'casicnally come into our area- 
or ^[alacea waters. .Both are lightly Imilt. undecked boats, one- 
setting a single long reetaiigular sail and the other a jib and high- 
peaked lug-sail. They are iiieinded in this ])a]ier as the only non- 
Chinese carrying heats reaching Malayan waters which are not cover- 
ed by my |)revioiis iniper and sections 1-4 of this one. Xo account k 
given here of the trading ^'sehooners^^ built on the Sarawak Biver and' 
used in coastal commerce in that regicar As far as T can tell these- 
boats are very similar to the two-masted T.»am])ok from Eoneratev 
except that they ucrmally carry two or three headsails, and the larger 
boats step three masts, ITifortiuiately they seldom if ever come over 
to Singapore, and I have not yet had an opiiortnnity of examining 
any examples in detail. Tlie Tjamltok itself is treated sketchily 
here as the main purpose of this paper is to discuss the Palari, 
Golekkan and Leteh-Leteh. Should it be possible to obtain further- 
information about the Sarawak ‘^‘^schooners^^ it might he profitable^ 
to review this class of boats again at a later date. 


The Palari or Makassar Trader 

This is the best known of the visiting traders^ and in several 
respects the most interesting. It was formerly a very popular boat,, 
and there must still be several thotisand exam|)les in use. Its home- 
is round the south end of the western ])ortion of (^elehes, and nearly 
all the building is done on the little peninsula of Bira which lies 
north of Pulaii Sal ajar, and at the west side of the Gulf of Boni. 
Even in this limited area details of finish and tlie quality of the work- 
manship vary from village to village. According to Collins (1936:' 
144) the men of Lemo Lemo, on the Flores Sea coast, were formerly 
the best builders, but in the time of which he was writing better 
work was being done at Ara, on the east side of the pe.n insula. A 
number of the boats in Singapore in 1947 liad been built at Lemo- 
Lemo^ and a few at Tanah Bini, six miles further up the coast. 

A Palari is normally afloat for about nine montlis of the year.. 
Theoretically the life of, a boat may be as long as fifty years, but 
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The Palari or Alakassar Trader- 





The Golekkan or Madura Trader, old style hull. 









A ^''Sekochi 


A Lambok sloop from Bonerate. 
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by then there 'will almost certainly be little of the original timbering 
left in her. Major replacements are begun when the hull is about 
twenty years old, but minor repairs may be undertaken after its first 
season at sea. Planks are cut out and new ones put in their place 
as they are found to be faulty or to have parted from their neigh- 
bours lea\'ing holes too large to be caulked easily. The boats are 
usually turned for home towards the end of the year, at the begin- 
ning of the south-west monsoon. On their arrival the stripped 
hulls are hauled u]) on the beaches, Avhere they ai’e cleaned and 
scraped. Any rotten woodwork which is detected is replaced at 
this time. They are kept ashore until the end of Mai'cli, when 
they are launched again and refitted. Early the following month,, 
at the end of the south-west monsoon, the men sail east with it 
as far as they inteiid to go that season, reaching the southern 
Moluccas, north-western Xew Guinea or the eastern Lesser Sunda 
Islands. There they remain, taking on cargo, water and firewood 
until the north-east monsoon has established itself. Then, usually 


.Profile of a ketch-rigged Palari, from southern Celebes. The drawing shows a. 
boat with the older pattern bows and a tripod foremast, 

about June, they sail west, making for Makassar or one of ilie^ 
Javanese ports. After that they may make one or two shorter 
voyages, running up the east side of Borneo, on to Singapore,, 
or beating east part of the way along, the Leaser Sunda Islands. 
Then^ generally some time, in Kovembe^ they turn, back for southern. 
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C€lebes, trying to make for home with the ])egiBning of the south- 
west monsoon. 

All the Palari reaching Singiqxwe apj>ear to ])e roughly smiilai 
to each other, but actually there are a ii umber of minor differences 
exhibited among them, dependant ])artly on age and ])artly on the 
district in which they were built. Four different rigs may also be 
met with on a Palari hull, but nearly all the ])oats seen here now 
are ketch-rigged witli standing gaff's and three jibsails. Allowing 
for all these variations it can be said that the ihilari is now cliarae- 
terised l)y the possession of a doiible-eiHle<l hull with a heavy, tripar- 
tite bowsprit and a higli, overhanging sterji. It is steered by two 
large ])addles, one on each (|uarter. The blades can be lifted well 
clear of the 'water, and they are normally secured in this position 
when the Palari is in ])ort. At sea the men generally use only the 
paddle on the lee quarter in calm w'eather, but both are brought 
into action if the wind is at all strong. 

The Palari is actually a small ])oat, ])ut the lavish sail plan, 
long bowsprit and overhanging stern exaggerate its size consider- 
ably. A boat with an over-all length of about 55 feet usually 
measures 32-33 feet along tlie waterline, wuth a maximum beam of 
about 11 feet. The men themselves measure the length of the 
hull internally, taking the distance from the aft surface of the head 
of the stem ])ost to the forward surface of the head of the. stern post. 
This figure is about 6-8% more than the external \vaterline mea- 
surement. The boats reaching Singapore are mostly between 50 
and 70 feet over-all, with a waterline length lightly laden of 30-43 
feet. The following talffe gives the approximate measurements of 
six boats examined in the roads.^ 


X 


Origin 

1 length 
j overall 

1 length 
t water-line 

I 

max. beam 

bowsprit 

main-mast 
from deck 

mizzen- mast 
from deck 

free-board 

1 amid ships 

1 draught 

1 amid ships 

Lemo Lemo . . 

. . 40 

26 

8 

10 

25 


3 

3J 

' Ara .. .. 

• • 47 

^9 

9-5 

14 ■ 


47 

3 

37; 

Lemo Lemo . , 

• ■ n 

31 

lo.y 

16 


48 

3-y 

4 

Lemo Lemo 

. . 68 

3^ 

12 

26 

<55 

60 

4.5 

5.5 

Tanah Biru 

. . 73 

44 

13 

. 23 ; 

62 

32 

5 

6 

Lemo Lemo 

.. 83 

50 

14.5 

28 

^5 

62 

5 

7 


The third boat (31 ft w^aterline, 53 ft over-all) could set about 
1,000’ square feet of canvas; headsails 250 square feet, mainsail 350 
square feet, main tr.psail 85 square feet, mizzen 250 square feet 
and mizzen topsail 65 square feet. The sails are usually of light 

(2) Measurements taken when lightly laden^ or adjusted accordingly. Bowsprit 
measured from tip to the plane of the bowlimit of the water-line. 
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canvas, with the toi)saiis ot* linen cloth, A Palari of this size has 
a conipleineiit of men, inciiiding the master, Bomctiines the 
crew has a share in the profits of the voyage; usuallv they receive 
their food and $lt ) — 20 a month wliile she is carrying cargo, and 
food only when she is in ballast . 

The Palari is not very handy in rough w'eather, nor wdth its 
shallow keel can it sail at all close to the wind. As far as possible 
the men try to w^ork to wdndward fairly close to the coast line, so 
that they can anchor to avoid loosing ground if it reaches a velo- 
city much above about 12 knots. On the other hand these boats run 
well, and under favourable conditions, with a good breeze on the 
quarter, they can reach s]>eeds of 9-1 0 knots. With the north-east 
monsoon behind them the masters reckon to run from Makassar to 
>SiDgapore, a distance of about 1,200 miles, in 8 or 9 days. The 
boats also have a fairly good cargo carrying capacity, a hull with a 
waterline length of feet lifting nearly 409 piculs. In s])ite of 
this their popularity is a])])arently waning, ]>artlT no doubt because 
of their unwieldiiiess and the difficultv of making a passage to 
windward. They are being replaced by the Lambok, which can 
be managed wdth a smaller crew and can make a l^etter course, 
A number of the masters reaching Singapore say that they wmulcl 
not get rid of their Palaris, but that if tliey did have to have a new 
boat they would buy a Boiierate Lambok. 

The hull of the Palari is e.xtremely interesting. It is built up 
from that of another Celebes boat, the Pajala’ The Pajala is a 


Profile of a large Pajala from southern Celebes, showing the tripod mast 
single broad rectangular sail. Frequently the aft portkm of the deck is 
with an atap or atap and bamboo housing, which may be semi-perm: 
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heaiiiy, iiraleeked eoas>tin,cr boat whiah b iioniuilly fitted with a 
tripnd a iar<i:e m.'tan,u’iilar sail. The hull 

is iloulde-taidad aiul carvel ]da!iked, with a shallow keel. The 
.sides are i>uilt up beUvre the ribs are atlded, as in nearly all the 
liiuonesiaii iioats. The phuiks are inaile uT a hu'al Celebes wood, 
.but it possible Hap[au}|i‘* ('Hes'dpiina xappfin Linn., a hard red wood 
oidaiiied from .Siuidaiwa, is useci for the pey’s holding each plank 
tn the one hdow it. Even in the smaller exariif)les a line of plank- 
ing normally consists of three pieces, short lengths at the stein 
.and stern with a long section between tliein. As Collins (1936: 
loO) poiiits out all tile short secthms are often made about the 
;9ame length, and as u result the jniiits at both ends of the boat are 
in a diagonal line, one almost above the otlnn*, like a Tight of steps; 
und in nearly ail the old Palaris the jdanking rrds and gives way 
sit the>'e Tsteps”. Without doubt they <:onstitiite the weakest part 
of the hull 

Unfortunately this system of imilding is widespread and deeply 
Tooted in Imlonesian jn-actice. dust the same points arise in the 
.construction of some of the North Borneo l)oals. As ive have said, 
it is a fundamental element of local jirocedure that the sides of 
tlie !)oat should he built up befrire the ribs are j>ut in, nor is it 
usual for the ribs to be auticij>ated by the use of frames or cluinmy 
boards. It is, therebTo, essential tliat the ]danks should have the 
'sha})e that their ]H)sitioii will require l>efore they are added to 
the growing hiilL In general one "finds that two different methods 
.are used to acluove this end. Either, as in Malaya or in the Lipa- 
Lipas built by the Sulnks of Xorth Borneo, the planks are twisted 
by clam])s and smouldering lires to the desired sha])e, or, as in 
;some of t])e west Borneo boats and among the iladura and Celebes 
]^eoples, they are cut initially to tlie correct sha]>e in all planes. 
When the latter course is being followed it is clearly much easier 
to make the side planks in three pieces, two short ones cut to the 
sharp carves at the bow and stern, and one long, almost straight 
one to cover the greater part of tlie side of the boat. Again it 
is easier to keep the end pieces about the same length. Collins, 
who was having a .Ualari built for him at Ara, on the southern tip 
of. C'elebes, suggested to liis workmen that it would be better if 
they made these end sections alternately long and short, and Unis 
broke step in the line of joints. Tlie vSUggestion is an excellent one, 
but it entails rather more rvork, and it is very seldom that one 
. finds anyone devising for himself a means of making his job more 
laborious. 

The Pajala has a marked sheer fore and aft, with jirominent 
.stem and stern posts. Tlie hull is beamy and full in the bilges, 
with little flare. The keel is rounded and short, so that the stem 
.and stern joints are about a fifth of the way in from the ends of 
: Ihe boat. The majority of these features are present when this 
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hull is used as a basis for the construction of a Palari^ excei)t that 
it is then finished witli rather less sheer at the bows, and the heads 
.of the stem and. stern ])Osts are shorter. The Palari hull is made 
by building the sides almost straight upwards for a further two 
to three feet, with the addition of a high, overhanging stern galley 
and a deck. In the older boats, and apparently still in a great 
many of those being constructed in the districts most renowned 
for the quality of their workmanship, the raised side ])laiiking 
.stops a short distance aft of the bows, and a square-cut transom is 
built across at tliis point. This feature is shown in the bottom 
|: ]»hotogra])h on ])late 1. It will ])e seen that when it is present 

fc ihe stem head and how of the boat are lower than the deck. On 

|. the other hand in many of the newer^ and regretabl}' often the 

slightly clumsier, boats the stem is carried up above the level of the 
r (leek and the planking run on to it, giving a coarse schooner bow 

" (as in the top picture hi plate 1). 

\ These differences in the form of the how are not so clearly dis- 

cernible ill themselves as in the effect that they have on the structure 
I 'Of the l)ows])rit. In all these boats a stout spar, starting at about 

the level of the main mast, runs out from the gunwale on each side 
J to join the howsjirit just short of its free end, in ])laee of the 

bowsprit shrouds. Ch'oss struts join the two spars at intervals, 

? .and thus ])rovide a skeleton platform giving easy access to the lower 

I ends of the fore stays, where the head sails are normally stowed. 

[ In the schooner-bow boats the two spars and the bowsprit begin 

i .at tile same level and run out together on the same plane. In the 

? older boats, o,n the other hand, the bowsprit starts at the stem 

I head, where it is supported on two cross struts (see plate 1, bottom 

: picture). Prom this ])oiiit it slants upwards to join with tlie free 

ends of the spars. In practice this often gives them higher riding 
? ]) 0 wsprits, which would seem to be a definite advantage, 3t is, in 

^ fact, difficult to see bow some of the scliooner-bow models could run 

I through really liad weather \yithout losing the whole structure. Cer- 

tainly one feels they would not live through the storms that occur 
ill the open waters of the temperate and .colder oceans. 

I ^Vs we have said, the Pa j ala lias a single tripod niast. It is a 

f light structure which can be dismantled easily. It is very similar 

I to the mast of the Kimaiiis Bay fishing boats of Nortli Borneo, 

which 1 bojie to descril.ie in a later paper for this Journal. The 
older two-masted Palari also has tripod lower masts, with single 
J. top masts from which the topsails are set. The elements of the 

J' lower niasi are however much stouter and each is set ^mi- 

f ])ermaiientiy in a tabernacle of European design. The base of the 

I tripod is aft, and the two shafts here are Joined by cross-strips, 

I like the rungs of a ladder. These provide easy access to the head 

t, of the mast, and also serve to support a vertical bamboo sprit to 

V which the luff of the sail is fastened. AetuaHy the tripod mast 

I ' ' ' 
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is dropping out of use in the Palari, ami few boats now hare 
both masts of this form. About half the examples reaching Singa- 
pore have a tripod foreiiiast aiul a single timber mizzen mast, 
wlnle nearly all the remainder have single timlxu's for both. The 
smaller, single-masted boats are seldom if ever made with a tripod 
mast at the present time, 

x\ll the two-masted Palari seen in Singapore roads at the 
]>rc»sent time are keteh-rigged, wdth standing gaffs and Jib-headed 
topsails, but the height of the mizzen mast vaiies, and in some of 
the boats it is only a few feet shorter tlian the main mast. Both 
mainsail and mizzeii are run out along i'opes below their gaffs, and 
are furled on the masts. They cannot he reefed in the ordinary 
w'ay, but the upper parts of the sails are fitted with brails by 
means of which they can he gathered close to the mast, either for 
furling or to reduce their area quickly in an emergency. The 
mizzeii has a ])ermanent boom. The mainsail is not fitted with 
a boom, but a Ixxmi, which is kept on tlie deck, is used to extend 
the sail when the boat is running free or dead before the wind. 
Both masts are fitted with cross-trees. AVitli this rig a Palari 
usually sets three Jibs. Borne of the boats also have a mizzen 
staysail, Ijiit this is not common and is, 1 think, used largely as 
a bad weather sail. 

One of the adverse features of these boats, with a full rig of 
seven sails, is the amount of cordage and rigging. For this reason,. 
I am told, some of the Paiaris in Celebes waters are now set with 
two Marconi sails in place of the gatf-headed sails and topsails. 
The ketch rig has itself been introduced only in the last forty 
or fifty years. Previously these boats set square-sails and Jibs, 
and before the recent war at least there were still a few Paiaris 
rigged in this way. The one-masted boats have a much simpler 
sail-plan. They are usually sloop-rigged, like the smaller Lambok, 
with a gaff-headed main-saii and permanent booms (on which they 
can be reefed) fitted to both sails. Occasionally they are cutter- 
rigged; in this case the headsaiis are loose-footed. 

The hold usually runs the whole length of the boat, without 
transverse ])artitions or bulkheads. There are generally about four 
hatches, a small one forward of the main mast, a large one aft of 
it, and two small ones on either side, or fore and aft, of the mizzen 
mast. The large hatch may be built u]> a foot or so above the 
level of the deck, but one does not see the big ])ermanent housings 
amidships that are found on the Leteh-Ijeteh and the Madura 
Tvader, Light boards on which the crew sleep are usually fitted 
horizontally along the sides of the hold, about 3-4 feet below the 
level of the deck. At the aft end of the hull these exteml all 
the way across the boat, thus forming a platform which is divided 
off from the remainder of the hold V a curtain and serves as a 
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oabin for the master. In some boats the leyeL of the deck aft of 
the niizzen mast is raised about a foot. This increases the lieight 
of the ^‘eabin^\ but in spite of its apparent adTantages I have seen 
it in only 2 out of a total of over 60 Imts. Awnings are often 
rigged above the deck (as in the middle photograph on ]>late 1) 
when the boat is in ])ort, but these are not a permanent feature. 
The deck has to be kept as clear as possible when the Palari is 
under way, and this applies particularly to the poop* Wlien the 
boat is going about it is usual for the crew to push the miz7.eii boom 
across in order to bring the sail into the wind and the boat^s stern 
Toimd. 


Outline drawings of the steering paddles of (i) a Palari or Makassar Trader, 
(2) a Golekkan or Madura Trader, and (3) a Madura Leteh-Leteh. The ovoid 
shape to the right of each blade shows the approximate cross-section at the point 
nearest to it. 


The blades of the steering paddles are about 15 inches wide 
and 10 feet long, with the hafts 5 inches in diameter and 3 feet 
long. Two stout beams, about 30 inches apart and one vertically 
above the other, run across the boat just aft of the mizzen mast, 
with their ends projecting about 2 feet beyond the sides. T^hese 
are grooved on their aft surface to provide a bed in which the haft 
of the steering paddle is held, bound tightly in position with loops 
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of twisted rottan. The paddle is turned l>y means of a eiirvefl 
tiller, about «:> feet and inserted half ^vay down the haft. The* 
exact point of attaelimeiit varies. Sometimes the tiller is inserted 
on the inner surface of the haft, sometimes on the outer; usually 
in the ])outs seen in Sin.irapore it is on the aft surface, in line with 
the hlade. It is generally agreed that the inner side is a bad 
position for the tiller. TTider these circumstances the l>oat has to- 
he steered from the ca!)in or the deck ; the helmsman tlius lias 
ample opportunities for sleeping and no clear view in front of him. 
A bac'kward jiointing tiller refiresents a good compromise, as it 
can he 0})erated from <leek or from the light staging whicli siirroinids. 
the paddle. Some masters, however, maintain tliat this means 
that in practice the lioat will always )>e steered from the cabin when 
at sea and that in the comfort and security thus offered the helms- 
man may easily fall aslee]> on a night run. They therefore favour 
an outward pointing tiller, whicdi can only he operated hy a man 
perched on the staging. Tn this position lie has to remain awake 
in order to remain on tlie boat, and nrulcr those cireimistances 
presumably keeps at least a little of his attention on lier course. 
There is obviously something to be said for this argument, and 
it is no doiilit elieaper for a Paiari master to get a new helmsman 
than to ])uy a new boat. 

iThe design of the Paiari is said to have arisen from the 
attempts of the Celebes builders to copy the vsixteenth century 
Portuguese ships which brought the first Eiirojiean intruders into 
this section of the East Indies. To some extent this is probably 
true. The Portuguese ap]iear to have discovered Gowa, the soutli- 
wevstern portion of (glebes, as early as lol2, and to have liad some 
influence with the Sultans of Makassar, who were in control of this 
area, until the beginning of the seventeenth century. Gnly by 
such an association can one account for the high, overhanging 
stern of the Paiari, a feature which is not found in any other 
boat in this region. At the same time it is doulitful if any of itS' 
other more distinctive characteristics can lie attributed to this 
source. The sixteenth century European ocean-going vessels had, 
among other points, single-pole masts and a stiffly rising liowsprit 
with a rectangular sail set below it, a feature whicli survived in part 
until the late eighteenth century. The high kant of the bowsprit 
is in marked contrast to its setting in the Paiari. where it is 
dangerously low. Tn addition, the European boats had transom 
sterns, and were steered with a rudder; the latter came into 
fairly general use in the early part of the fourteenth century, and 
is shown on the seal of Elbing, in Germany, as early as 1242 
(Clowes, 1932: 48). 

The majority of the features of the Paiari as we know it are 
undoubtedly of local’ origin, or recently acquired. The tripartite 
bowsprit, which is now found on several boats in these waters, is 
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certainly modern and dates only from the introduction of 
the full thre and aft rig. The early Palari must have- 
set only squaresails, })rohably one to each mast. It seems'^ 
likely too that they carried larger crews and were helped 
ill calm weather and when making way to windward by oars,, 
set in two banks, one above the other. Jibs, or equivalent triangular- 
sails set forward, were used on small craft in European waters from 
the early days of the sixteenth century (Clowes, 1932: 81), but 
they v'cre not employed on larger ships until nearly two hundred 
years later. Ansoifs Cenhirion was j)robably the first vessel setting- 
a triangular headsail to reach eastern waters. During the course- 


A model of a Bintak of about iS$o~6o^ based on the illustration in Matthes s- 
Ethnographhcher AtlaSy Pi. 17, Fig, i. An object which seems to be an anchor- 
lying on the fore deck in the original drawing has been omitted in preparing the 
copy. In interpreting a few points which are not clear irA the reproduction of 
Mattliesh’ drawing use has been made of the photograph of a model of' about the 
same date in the Prinsenhof Museum, Delft (pub. in Nooreboom, 1),. 

which would appear to represent a very similar boat. 

of his circumnavigation of the globe (114-0-44) Anson crossed the- 
Pacific westward to Tinian, and then went on to Macau, where he 
refitted. In June 1143 he captured and saekel the annual Acapulco* 
galleon off the Philippines. With about £500,000 worth of^spoil 
he returned to Macau and thence sailed, for home across the South 
China Sea and through the Suncla Strait, reaching Spithead m 
June 1144. There is nothing to show that sailors from southern 
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(^elebe.s saw iha fU^iHurion her&elf, hut h\ the oud of the eighteenth 
'Century Ji!)s were being set on all the European shi]>s reaching the 

'eastern seas.. ■ ■■ , . 

The earliest not(\s on tlie l)oats of tlie southern Celebes date 
from about the middle of the nineteenth ctmtury. They refer 
actually to or pirate vessels, hut then at least tliere was not 

always a great distinction at sea between robbery and commerce; 
.and it is unlikely that there was much ditterence in genera] Hues 
hetweej) armed merchantmen and the slower raiders. Aootebooni 
'(104.9; ])l. 1) reproduces two mo.st interesting illiivstratioiis of 
Biiitak which ]>resnma])ly date from about 1850. One is a drawing 
from Matthcs’s ^‘Kthiiographischer x\tlas’^ (IT. I?, Fig. l)^, and 
the other a } dictograph of a model in the Prinsenhof Museum at 
Delft. Both these boats have typical Pajala bottoms, with hiiilt-iip 
sides and a liigh jKiop converting them into Palari. Each sets a 
single large rectangular sail on the fore ami mizzen masts, and 
has a fairly long, single pole bowsprit from whieli is set a large 
jib. The masts themselves are apparently stepped in the same 
maimer as in the modern Pajala, and they could, tlierefore, presiun- 
.ably ])e shipjjed witli little diffieiilty. Probably this was the normal 
practice when the boat was being rowed against a strong head wind. 

Both these illustrations show solid, |XTmaiient cabins built on 
the deck from the foremast aft to about the level of the stern ])Ost. 
Presumably this feature disappeared with the introduction of the 
fore and aft rig wdiieh can only be worked satisfactorily with clear 
decks. Similarly both show a single ])ole bows]>rit, without a 
hobstay. The latter was noty of course, employed on Euro])eaii 
vessels until the square headsails had heen replaced by triangular 
ones, and on the Ibiiari it proba])ly came in later still, with the 
increase from one to two or three jibs. Finally there is the most 
interesting ])omt that in lK>th illustrations the ])uilt-u]) ])ortion of 
the sides does not extend forward of tlie ])aired poles of the main 
mast. In wdiat is now ealled the old-style Palari it extends to 
within a few feet of the head of the stem post. .Tliis gives these 
Boats a bow very similar to that found on the majority of the 
European sea-going vessels diirmg tim sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Itpvouid Ik^ natural to assume that it liad heen acquired 
at the same time as the built-up poo}>, or ])ossihly from the Dutch 
■who established a trading post at Makassar in 1007. On the other 
hand the heightened sides in the hvo illustrations seem to serve 
only to provide accommodation for the double set of rowers. We 
Bave, therefore, two possibilities. Either the built-up sides as we 

*(3) Matthes s Eihnographischer Aflus^ contain'ng the illustrations to his Makas- 
sarese and Buginese dictionaries, was published about 18^0 Unfortunately 
the Raffles Museum Library contains several copies of his word-lists, but 
none of the volume of illustrations. I am indebted to Dr Nooteboom ? paper 
for drawing my attention to Dr Matthes’^s plate of the southern Celebes B,nfak. 
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now know them were introduced into these ])oats to provide for 
double banks of oars, and later extended to increase the cargo carry- 
ing ea])acity of more peaceful vessels; or they are indeed of long- 
standing in the Pa lari, but were not extended to the fore deck in 
the marauding versions to leave a well for the bow gunners. 
Evidence on this |)oint would be of some interest, but it is not likely 
to he forthcoming. 


^Talai'i^^ is the name used for these ])oats in their liome territory 
in soiither 3 i Celebes. Boats with the old squaresail rig are called 
^Talaii Som])oP\ while the full name for the fore and aft rigged 
boats is “Falari Pinas^h In Singapore tire sailors themselves fre- 
quently refer to their boats as ^T^crahu Pinas’^, or merely ^^Pinas^% 
l)ut I think that this is done on the assumption that Fmihu (a 
large or mcderately large sailing boat) and Pittas (from the French 
pinasse or the English pinnace) may convey some meaning to the 
ignorant asker of many questions whereas palari would merely puz- 
zle him. In English these boats are usually known as ^'Bugis 
8ch<: oners” or ‘‘^Makassar Schooners”. The first has the virtue 
of being understood, and has almost reached the status of a minor 
error accej)tab]e by prolonged usage. It is not strictly speaking 
correct. As we have vseeii, the Palari Pinas has a ketch rig, not a 
schooner rig, and it is not built and used by all Bugis peoples. 
Gowa, or failing that Makassar, are better ejhthets. 


2. The Golekkan or Madura Trader. 


This boat is less known and less numerous than the Ihilari 
Piiia>s, but in some respects it is more attractive. It has a more 
workmanlike appearance, and though its rig is more primitive it 
is most striking. Like the Palari it is the product of a small area, 
but its trading range also is fairly restricted. Seemingly it is 
built only on the island of Madura, off the north-east corner of 
Java. It is essentially the boat of the Java Sea, and may be met 
with in any of the larger ])orts or estuaries from Sumbawa west to 
the Palembang district of Sumatra and along the southern coasts 
of Borneo and Celebes. If times are good and freights profitable 
it may extend up the Makassar Strait or through the Bhio- 
Lingga iVrchipelago to Singa})ore, but the masters never go on into 
the Straits of Malacca and I have ,yet to talk to a crew that claimed 
to have been further east than western Flores and Buton. As far 
as pt.ssible voyages are made to fit in with the nionsoons and to 
a large extend head winds are avoided, but the boats are not laid 
U}) quite as regularly as the Palaris are. Often the masters do not 
return to Madura until January or February, but they still move 
east again at the end of March. Several of the boats which lay in 


the Siiigaj)ore roads during the latter part of, 194^ had not b^n 
back to their bases for two years. . 
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Ihere are two different patterns of this lioat, older and newer 
Tersioiis, but so far as 1 know the same name is used for both 
According' to tlie sailors one (plate 2 upper) is the boat as it is 
hniit now, ami the otiier (jdate 2 lower) tiie boat as it was built 
J'oinierlv. rotrether they can lie distinguished at sea from all other 
■local craft by the jiosscssion of a double-ended hull witli consider- 



JV Golekkan or M.dura Trader under full canvas. Note the outrigger boon, 
taking the stays from the masts- 

■■able sheer forward, two sliort masts each setting a single large 
nangluar sail, and the presence of a single outrigger lioem fitted 
10 '^yi^idward just forward of the main mast, in cJoninion -with the 
next wt, the L(deh-Leteh, the (iolekkan has a large, permanent 
<leek house amidshi]).s, extending the full widtii of the hull, and it is 

JnaJti 

* reaching Singapore are remarkahlv coiisistGiit 

in size. Ihey have an over-all length of o0-5o feet, with a maximmn 
beam feet and a length along the waterline of 41-45 

1 ^aden they have, a draught of about 5 feet and 

^ ^50 feet of 

c-auvas, dOO square feet m the foresail and 550 squail feet in the 
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mainsail. They have a good cargo capacity, a hull with a water- 
line length of *52 feet taking 500-550 piculs, but they are slow.. 
They sail well and easily with the wind on the quarter or abeam,, 
but they seldom exceed S-SVi knots. The men reckon on taking 
5-() days on the 535-mile run from Batavia to Singapore. In 
addition these boats cannot go about and they have to be taken 
round with the stern to the wind when changing from one tack 
to the other. Against these disadvantages may he set the fact 
that they can be worked \yiih a complement of about men,, 
including the master, and that they are remarkably seaworthy,, 
with a steadier motion than the Palari, The crew not infrequently' 
receive a small })roporti{)n of the profits of the voyage, in addition 
to their wages which amount to about a month plus their fcod.. 

The hull of the Golekkan is carvel built. Whenever possible* 
Javanese teak, Tecfona grcauHs Linn., is used throughout, and the- 
quality of the workmanship is extremely high. As a general ruin 
these boats are more stoutly and comj)etently built than tlie average 
Ihilari reaching Singapore. The hull is completely decked, and the 
greater part of the cargo stored in the space below it. Tore and 
aft the dock is 6-9 inches ])elow the level of the gunnel, except in the 
]) 0 ws where a small platform is built up to take the foremast and 
allow for the stowage of the anchors and mooring ro])es. Amidships,,, 
ill the portion, covered by the ].)ermanent housing, which begins Just, 
aft of the main mast and terminates about 10 feet short of the 
stern, the decking is 5-6 inches lower. The housing is a strong,, 
rigid structure "with a planked roof which is further covered with a. 
matting of split bamboo stems. It normally provides accommodation 
for tile skipper and crew, but some of the cargo may also he stowed 
here. 

Tile hull is put together in the usual Indonesian manner, by 
pegging the planks one above the other lief ore the ribs are inserted.. 
Wooden ])egs are used between the planks, and generally iron nails^ 
for fastening them to the ribs. The shape of the hull is different 
ill the older and newer boats, but they have one most interesting- 
feature in common. In both versions of the Golekkan the burden 
beards and deck are supported on a series of stout cross beam& 
whose ends pierce the side planks and project about an inch beyond 
them (see plate 2, lower picture). The projecting ends of the* 
beams are usually split and wedges are driven into them so that the- 
})lanks cannot ride outwards. This produces an extremely strong' 
and rigid hull. 

Nearly all the boats reaching Singapore are of the newer pat- 
tern. These have rather fine lines, with a straight keel and the^ 
fore-foot and heel well rounded. The stem and stern posts^ are* 
angled, with their heads wedge-shaped. The gunwales end in a 
lovely, scroll-like curve, separately at tlie bow, and conjointly at 
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the ?k*rn. There is a single, aiiecliaii spar-rest aft of the. steering 
]>eam. It is Y-sliaped and tisuaiiy terminates in an attractively 
rarved bird, facing to starlamrd, vvitii the tanitdi for the spars 
fonnef] by hollow of its back, between tlie neck and the up- 
curved tail. In some eases the jdllar of the rest is also carved, at 
least on the port side. Immediately in front of it is a stout, 
rectangular panel, nsnaliy fenestrated, against wliieh the steersman 
rests his hack when the boat is under way. The hull is generally 
painted- wiiite, with several hands of bright colours on and below 
the gunwales. The scroll-like curved emls arc‘ [>icked out in black, 
and tlie sides of the stem and stern-post are invariably decorated 
in the same manner. Sometimes in addition the wedge-shaped 
ends of the ])Osts hear a carefully painted arabesque of flowers and 
leaves on a white ground. 

The older liulls are less lovely, hut no less deserving of atten- 
tion. They are coarser in their lines, and laek. the seroll-like eiKk 
to the gunnels and the shaped stem am] stern ])osts. The ends are 
in fact formed by narrow. wedge-sha])ed ]>anels, of which the one 
at the stern nurmally finishes flush with the gun wales. Frequently, 
as in tlie lower jdeture on plate 2, it is ormunented with a formal 
pattern cut in low relief and then painted. The spar-rest is a 
.symmetrically sliaped Y, W'hich is decorate<l more soberly than in 
the other ]>attern and is built into the structure against which 
the steersman braces himself. All these points are details of finish, 
but they are clearly discernible. -The final distinction between the 
two hulls is a fundamental one, but it lies below the waterline. 
In the hull iuav under discussion the keel is a single long baulk 
of timber, (>-8 inches square, slightly upturned at the ends and 
longer than the portion of the hull immediately above it. It thus 
projects for a short distance lore and aft of the stem and stern 
l)Osts, like a spur. 

A bifid bow and/or stern is found in one form or another in 
:seYeral boats scattered over this region. Toujade (194(): 281-285) 
gives a total of four kinds, the Madura trader, the boats of Baweaii 
(in the Java Sea, about 05 miles north of Madura) and the Talaur 
islands (between (Ylebes and the Phiii])pines) and the dragon 
boats of the Banda Ivslands (south of Serang). He then adds four 
up to make five, and (lorn, cit,: 28o) says, 

kSi nous ajoutons quc Paris a dessine autrefois dans les C'elebes 
a. Menado, line ])irogiie ayant un eperon allonge a ITivant, im 
autre tres court a Parrim’e, un bordage eousu et sureleve qui la 
fait se rapproeher dans sa forme de la ])irogue du Senegal 
et (le la barque de Sennacherib, nous ne ])Ouvous ])lus douter 
quTl y a, dans cette region, Pextreme pointe d^uue route mari- 
time qui a conduit autrefois des ])euples eommer^^aiits plus 
proehes de nous vers ees lies loiataines^T 
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East Java Coaster 

^tline drawings of the Tami Islands Canoe (above) and the East Java Coaster 
( e ow) . The drawings have been prepared to show only the general form of the 
two boats, and a number of points of detail have been omitted. The built-up* 
portions of the Tami Islands Canoe are sewn together with pieces of crt^per, 
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aii<l is ex]iihib*«l ^vA\ Uy the sailin^^ eaiioc of tlie Tami Islands. 
Thv oiiiriggpr eoastin^f !ra*1er of east Java is iiiHloii]>tecllY but a 
InrthfM* stp[) ill the line uf developinent toAvards a normal bull. 
-Ami in its liull the ohl Mmiiira trader dilTers only in having rather 
more shet*r forward ami being a])]>reeiahly beamier, ami thus able 
to dispense with tlie ontriggors — but even then, as we shall see, 
the outrigger b^iom has not been abandoned eompletelv. 

We return to the l^Iadnra traders. Both the older and newer 
boats are steered with a single paddle. It is a lovely thing, about 
10-12 feet long. The leading edge is straight, Avliile the folloAviug 
.edge curves gently hac-k as the iiaft battens to form the blade. At 
its base the l>lade is about o<) iimbes wide ami .1 V 2-2 niches thick. It 
is held by lorpis of rotan in a groove on the aft side of a broad cross 
beam which proJe<*ts uutAvards fur alioiit a foot on either side of the 
hull, rt is operated by a fairly sliort, straiglit tiller bar Avliicli is 
inserted into the leading edge of the Iiaft about ,2 feet from its end. 

All the Zdadiira traders have tAvo stout, thick-set, rather primi- 
tive-looking masts. These are usiiaily made of teak and fitted Avith 
wood blocks at intervals, like the })ole in a bear ])it, so that the 
men can climb them easily. Botli masts are ap}>roximately the 
.same size, rising about 11-12 feet above the level of the deck, but 
OAving to the marked sheer of the boAvs the foremast appears to 
he 2-3 feet taller than the main mast. The sails, Avhich are usually 
•of bleached canvas, are triangular in sliape, but much longer than 
they are tali. The spars are of bamboo; often they are each com- 
])Osecl of two stems bound tightly together, an arrangement Avliich 
^iA^es considerable strength for I'elativeiy little Aveight. When the 
.sail is set the lioom is bound to the yard 2-3 feet short of its end, 
and the free end of the latter then braced to a bitt on the Avind- 
ward gunwale of the boat. The sails are attached to the spars by 
Totan loops, about 6 inches in diameter and sewn along the boitrojies 
at intervals of 8-10 iiicdies. These cease a])out 5-6 feet short of 
the tack, and the yard is fastened to the mast by a stout circlet 
‘Of rope a short distance forward of this point. A single curved 
outrigger boom is set to AvrindAvard immediately foiAAmrd of the main 
niast. It usually projects 15-18 feet from the side of the boat. To 
it are attached a head stay from the main or both masts and 
Ihe tAvo yardarm sheets, * ■ 

‘^^GolekkaiB^ is deriA^ecl from golel\ Avliich is equivalent to the 
English crank AAdieu used of a l)oat or canoe. The term might 
•equally Avell be^ a.])plied to the Leteh-Leteh, or many other local 
boats, but in this case it probably originates from the period when 
the Golekkan Avas being eAmlved from the East Java coasting boat. 
As w^e haA^e said the older style of hull is very similar to that 
‘oniie latter but much beamier." The double outriggers undoubtedly 
.stiffen their boat, and if the earlier Golekkans were less beamy than 
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llie extant ones they would certainly have been markedly crankier 
than tlie coasters. 


3a, The Leleh-Leteh. 

The two boats described so far are without dou]}t the most 
noteworthy in the Indonesian region. The Leteli-Leteh. and the 
Lambok which follow have a wide range and may be encountered in 
many ports, but they are on the whole less interesting and the 
■designs are fixed less precisely. 

The first of these boats, the Leteh-Leteh (see plate 3), bears 
some su])ertieial resemblance to the Golekkan and examples from 
lla<lura have actually been desciil)ed as a single-masted version 
‘Of it, ])ut this is merely more nonsense from Europe. The hull of 
the Ijeteh-Leteli is in several respects similar to that of the Ihrjala, 
])iit it eertainiy has little in common with the hull of the Golekkan. 
Basically the Leteli-Leteh Iia-s a double-ended carvel-built hull 


Profile o£ a Madura-built Leteh-Leteh. This is one of the large old boats, as in 
the upper picture on plate 3. 

which is beamy and full in the bilges, with little flare, a rounded 
keel and only ai slight sheer aft. It rides fairly high in the water, 
is steered by two paddles, one on each quarteP, has the whole deck 
except for short sections fore and aft covered with a permanent 
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an^l is [iropelled by a single, largo triangular sail. We 
luivo nolej the similarity of the hui! to that of tlie Pajala in shape; 
it riirllu'r (iiilVrs from that of the Golekkan in the a!)seiiee of the 
iio-hoains. It is also of interest to stress the two paddles. The 
Uoiekkaii normally earries only one, while the Leteh-Leteli gene- 
rally has two and frequently has itoth in the water, in spite of 
tlie faet tlnit no great diHieiilty would be experienced here in 
('hanging a single ]>addle from one (jiiarter to the other. Finally 
the sail. This is !>rnadiy similar to the sails of the Golekkan, but 
it is larger am! set iTom a much taller mast which is placed Just 
forward of amidships, and stepped through the deck house. ITii- 
like the Golekkan sail it is siispemled from a point only a short 
distanee from the middh- of the yard and it is. normally closely 
attaclied to the two spars throughout Their length. 

The lAdcdi-l.eteh is mafic on Ifaflura and in southern and 
western Gelehes, Tossibly there arc other building localities, but 
I have not .wn <.r hcani of example's from anywhere else. The 
triangular sail is otiierwise almost unkiiown in Celebes, and sug- 
gests that the boat was evolved on Madura or at least in the region 
of East Java. On the other Land the .Tajaladike imil and the 
use of two steering ])addies suggest a (Tlehes origin. The essen- 
tial features of the boat present an interesting admixture of the 
]n'aetices of tiie two areas. 

The I^foteli-Leteh is not fast, but it is a good sea boat, an3 
its comparatively shallow draught makes it most useful in coastal 
waters. It is po})uiar ami may Im 3 met witli over the greater part 
of the Java and Flores Seas, the Makassar Strait and the southern 
portion of tlie Celelios Sea ; probably it also, reaches the Moluccas. 
Tlie over-all length ranges from Si) to nearly 60 feet. Measure- 
ments in feet of several l)oats are give below. 


Origin 

length 

waterline 

length 

max. 

draught 

freeboard 

over-all 

length 

deck- 

housing 

beam 

amidships 

amidships 





:i 



- 

— 

Madura (A) 

.. 5<> 

49 

34 

13 

5 

jy. 

Madura (A) 

. . 50 

44 

31 

12 

4^/4 

5/2 

Madura (B) 

.. .. 52 

47 E2 

56 

izVz 

4^ 

2Y4 

S, Celebes 

3S 

30^2 

18 

8 

3 

1/2 

?Makassar 

30 

28 


7k2 


1 54 

Mamuiu 

• • 35 

31 

17 

8 

2% 

134 

Tambu 

, . 31 

27.5 

IT 

7 

23/2 

j 34 


The boats reaching Singapore are mostly the larger examples from 
Madura. M^tli an over-all length of ’ 56 feet, waterline length 
about 50 feet, they set approximately 900 square feet of canvas m 
the one large sail. Such boats have a maximum speed of M 
^ knots, and carry about 550-600 piculs of cargo. They are "workea 
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Examples of the larger and more impressive of the two Madura 
boats are shown at the right hand side of the two photographs on 
plate 3. It will be seen that in this boat, the deck housing does 
not extend more than 1-2 feet forward of the mast, and the greater 
part of the fore deck is therefore clear. In addition the housing 
is built in two separate portions, the longer of which is used for 
•storing cargo. TDie aft portion, which is shorter and slightly taller, 
pyovides accommodation for the crew. It will be seen from the 
pictures that there is no peimanent stern spar rest in these boats, 
but instead a horse is constructed at the Junction of the cabin and 
the cargo house wdiieh has a short rest at its centre. A temporary 
Y-shaped crutch may also be lashed to the steering post when 
the boat is in Iiarbour. The steering post itself is relatively simple, 
with a deep slit at the top to take the throngs from the heads of 
the paddles. The hafts of the latter are also lashed against a 
eross beam in the usual manner. The stem and stern post are 
rather like simple versions of those on the Golekkan, but they are 
more nearly plumb. . s 

Royal Asiatic Society. 


with complements of 5-6 men, including the master. It will be 
seen that their maximum speed is less than that of the })reee(ling 
two boats, but they are not appreciably slower on long passages. 
This is ])artly because they manage to hang on to full canvas for 
longer in approaching bad weather, and partly because, in spite 
of tiieir shallow draught, they are able to sail nearer to the wind, 
*This is tme of the large examples, mid even more markedly so of 
the smaller ones met with in Celebes and eastern Borneo waters. 
The great majority of these boats carry a second, smaller storm- 
sail which is set in place of the master sail in bad weather. It is 
said that in severe storms the men set the small sail, lash the 
steering paddles in position and then batten themselves in the 
deck-house, and leave the boat to I'ide out the bad weather for them. 


The Leteh-Letehs show considerable variation in finish, apart 
•of course from the variation fonns mentioned below under section 
3b. To date I have recorded four general styles, of which brief 
particulars are given here. Two of these are associated with 
Madura, and two with Celebes. As a general distinction between 
the two areas it seems that the Madura boats have the deck house 
peaked, while in the Celebes ones the centre portion of the roofing 
is flat, but it may be that peaked j)ermanent shelters are built 
in southern Celebes. In all eases the deck house is constructed 
of wood. In the Madura boats it is usually covered with a matting 
of plaited split bamboos, as in the Golekkan. In the Celebes boats 
it is generally covered wdth kajangs of nipah or pandanus, held in 
place with narrow cross-battens. In some Celebes boats the ])lanks 
overlap, instead of being placed edge to edge, and may be left un- 
covered. 
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;TIie other ])oat from Maclnra has a single deck housing, placed 
slightly further forwards, so that the mast rises through it and 
there is a longer stretch of clear deck aft. In this case the stern 
part of the housing is used as a cabin for the men, and when in 
])ort they frequently extend it aft with an awning, .These boats 
usually have a rather elal^orate but undecorated spar-rest rising 
from the ends of the steering beam. As can be seen in the lower 
])hotograph on plate 3 it is also used to support the ends of the 
bamboos on which the awning rests. The steering post resembles 
that in the other Madura boat, and the stem and stern are roughly 
the same, except that they are usually rather more plumb. In 
actual fact this hull in all its lines is A^ery close to a Pajala with 
the posts sliglitly truncated. Aji interesting feature often incor- 
porated in it is a short bowsprit for the attachment of the forward 
ends of the spars and the tack of the fairweather sail. 


The southern Celebes Leteh-Leteh is generally rather smaller,, 
and relatively beamier, than the Madura versions. Otherwise in 
the main it resembles the last boat except for the difference in the- 
form of the deck housing, and the fact that it usually has almost 
plumb, uiidecora ted ends. Also, sometimes at least, it is the taber- 
nacle and not the mast itself Avhicli rise through the housing, and 
the mast is set in it above the roof. The boats from north-western 
Celebes resemble those from further south in most respects, except 
for the presence of side rails and lateral spar-rests, and the form 
of the suspension for the steering paddle (see accompanying sketch).. 
In these features they approach the larger boats built on tlie east- 
coast of Kortli Borneo, and probably represent practices developed 
round, the southern shores of the Celebes Sea. In the case of the 
steering paddles it Arill be seen that there is no centre post to» 
take the throngs from the head of the haft; instead they are 
attached to two bitts placed on the gunnels immediately forward 
of the paddle beam. In addition the haft itself is lashed to a cross 
strut shaped like an inverted yolk and fixed above the main beam,, 
and not against the aft surface of the beam itself. 

Leteh-Leteli is used for these boats by both Madurese and 
southern Celebes sailors. Men from Makassar and further north, 
sometimes call them 'TjambolC^ but this name should he reserved, 
for the fourth pattern in this paper. Similarly in North Borneo, 
apparently, it is usual to call these boats ^Terahu Bugis” because* 
it is mostly Bugis sailors that take them there, running across- 
with cargoes of co|)ra and rubber from the north Celebes ports; but 
again this Avord should be reserved, if it is to be used at all, for 
the .Palari. 


3b- The *^SekochP^ 

This is a boat of little distinction. As its name suggests it is a 
recent local hotch-potch, and not a true Bati% design. It has 
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a clouhle-endecl hull, like that of a Leteh-Leteli or a Pajala, is 
.steered by two quarter paddles and has a long, pennaiient deck 
housing. It might up to this point be a scrapj)ily built Leteh-Leteli^ 
and is in fact sometimes called by that name. Its distinguishing 
feature is tiiat it is sloop-rigged, with a single ])Ole mast. "Usually 
it has a short bowsprit (see plate 4, upper ])ieture), hut this may 
1)6 absent. Occasionally the bow and sterii are plumb and the 
boat is steered with a rudder like the Lambok. On one occasion 
examples of all three patterns were lying together in Singapore 
roads among a small group of sloop-rigged Lambok, some of which 
also were of doul>tfui origin. Together they showed how messy 
and unins]>iring eastern shipping can be when the traditional or 
semi-traditional designs are abandoned and the owners patch up 
their boats without recourse to them. Unfortunately there is no 
dou])t that such teratomas are becoming inereasingly numerous. 
They fall withiu the dehnition of a boat, they can carry cargo and 
they suit a messy and untidy age, 

I have used the name ^^SekoehP^ for these boats as it is probably 
the most suitable here. Proud owners may call them anything 
from Pinas and Perahu to Leteh-Leteh or Lamhol', l)ut they are, 
of course, none of these things. Sekochi is derived from the Dutch 
schiiitje and is used fairly widely wherever Xetherland’s influence 
has spread, but always, I think, for a double-ended hull. In the 
Malacca Strait it is the term for a small coasting Junk which again 
has a lifeboat hull, though in this case it is fitted with Chinese- 
style batten lugsails and a Junk poop. Similarly the word is used 
for a plain, and inereasingly popular, double-ended Ashing boat on 
the east coast of Malaya, which has S])read there from northern 
Java. An interesting point is that it is not used for the Dogar (see 
Gibson-Hiil, 1049: nT-2, pL 0), which has a somewhat similar hull 
to the Sc^ochi of the Malacca Strait. This boat (the Dogar) also 
resembles the Bangkok Lorcba in its hull, though the sail plan is 
different. To me it suggests strongly that the design of the Pinas 
Dogar reached Trengganu from the north or direct from Europe, 
and not by way of Singapore. 

4, Th^ Lambok* 

This boat is modelled fairly closely on European lines, thoiigb 
it is a rather clumsy copy of the original. It is plentiful and wide- 
spread, and steadily increasing in numbers. Boats aseribable to it 
are being built at many points from Java and Borneo eastwards to 
Fiores, and probably as far as Timor. Its trading range is as wide 
as that of the Palari. Nevertheless, in view of its form and origin, 
no detailed account will be attempted here. 

The Lambok has a European-style hull with one or two single- 
pole masts and a long, heavy, tri-partite bowsprit; in the last 
particular it differs sharply from the Trengganu Pinas, which has 
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a single-spar bowsprit. It also follows Indonesian custom in bavin <>■ 
.a long, i)ermanent deck liousmg amidships, stretching aft from be“ 
liintl the main mast, and in the two-masted examples usually 
stoppij]g short just before the mizzen mast. It is steered with a 
]-ud(lcr and tiller, but the rudder is often slightly distinctive in liavin<>' 
the upper suifaee coneaA'e so that it terminates aft in a short uii- 
pointnig spur. The keel is normally straight, with a rounded forefoot 
and an almost plum bow. 'The hull usually has a little sheer forward, 
hut scarcely any aft. In detail the lines vary to some extent with the' 
builder’s personal views. The best Lambok are said to be built 
•on the island of Bonerate, at the western end of the Mores Sea. 
The boats from here (one of which is shown in the aceompanyiniT 
.sketch and a second in the lower picture on plate 4) have fairly 
well moulded cli23])er sterns, though their general lines are rather 
Jieavy. 'J’hey are said to be built of “kayu jati”, hut this probably 
nieaiis nierely a good, true hard wood, and not specifically teak. 
JJie majoiity of the lioats from south Borneo, rvliieh occasionally 
reach Singapore in some numliers, have transom sterns. A few 
are double-ended, but under these conditions they have a prominent 
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stern galley and the long, tri-partite J;) 0 ^vsp^it. .The Sarawalc 
‘''“'Scliooner’^ which I have not yet seen in Singapore, has a clipper’ 
stem and stenu and two or three masts ketch, or possibly some- 
times seliooner, rigged with three head sails. This boat ])robably 
falls in the Lamlmk group, but I have not had an opportunity of 
examining any examples in detail. The single-masted Lanibok is- 
normally" sloop-rigged, Avith a large gaff-headed mainsail. Both 
sails are fitted Avitii booms. The Ldimbok sloop is generally 45-60’ 
feet o\'erall, Avith a waterline length of 30-40 feet. Tlie ^smaller 
among these imats, waterline length 30 feet, set about 95{) square 
feet of canvas (lieadsail 320 square feet, mainsail 630 s{{uare feet).. 
Such. i>oats lun’e a cargo capacity of ])iciils, Avhich is less 

than that of a Palari of the same size, l>iit they are ratlier faster- 
and can. be handled with a much smaller crew. On the other ham] 
tile Lanibok cannot, in my experience, get within 5-6 points of the- 
Avind, and it heats very liadly, though of course it goes about much 
more easily than the , Palari. A few of the singde-masted Lambok 
are cutter-rigged, and some of them carry topmasts, but I have never 
seen one with a topsail set. Finally some of tlie boats in this class 
from Java and south Borneo, wliieh may he knowji derisively as 
^n^^eralui .fjontok”, are as little as 25 or e\’en 20 feet along the* 
waterline. 

The douljle-inasted Lambok is alAvays ketch-rigged. It usually 
sets a single lieadsail, but I Inn^e seen ])oats Avith three head- 
sails like the Palari or the SaraAvak trader. IS’ early all the boats- 
in this category reaching Singapore are of the Bonerate pattern,. 
AAith clipper steims. They range from about 40-55 feet along the 
AA^aterline, with an over-all length of 58-80 feet. The larger 
examples have a sail area of about 2,000 square feet and earry OA-er 
700 piculs of cargo. The total complement may be only 6-7 men,. 
AAdiich is the same number as in a Palari or a Golekkan carrying- 
only 500 piculs. 

5. The Sumatran Coasters. 

At least two coasting boats are found on the cast side of 
Sumatra, l)oth of Avhieh are apprecialdy different from the other 
cargo ])oats described in this [)aper. They ai'e lightly built, Avith 
Avater-line lengths of 20-30 feet. They are fitted Avith. burden boards' 
])ut they are not usually decked at any point. Both step only a 
single mast on Avhich is set a distinetiA^e rig. When carryiag eargu 
tliey are normally handled by tAvo or tliree mcm, irres[)ective of 
their size. In each c?ase, like the Bedar on the east coast of 
Malaya, they would seem to be larger Aversions of local fishing boats.. 

The kind most likely to be seen in Malayan Avaters a])|)arently 
comes from the stretch of the Sumatran coast betAA^een Sink and 
Medan. It ^ does not travel widely, hut there are often a few 
examples lying in the Malacca ELer AAdiich have slipped over from 
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I’ulaii Medang or Pulau liujjat. It also occasionally reaches Kuala 
[jiiiggi, and j)resunml>lj Port Hickson. In Malacca it is generally 
referred to as Sam])an, Kolek or Perahu Siak. It has a long, 
straight keel, with the forefoot and heel angled, and the stern 
almost ])luinb. The highly distinctive feature is the bow. The 
boat carries a coiisideral)Ie amount of sheer forward and the stem, 
.a.s in the accompanying sketches, is carried up in a form suggesting 




-A Sumatran coasting boat from the Siak area, waterline length about 20 feet. 
Above, profile, showing sail plan. Below* a sketch of a boat from Pulau Medang 
in the Malacca River^ with the mast shipped and the temporary housing 
erected over the aft portion of the boat (April, 1^49). 

iiUi exag^’erated version of a clipper ])Ow. Tt is exteiukd .fnrtlier by 
.a short fjowsprit which in ])art lies in a groove on its upper surface. 
According to Xotehoom (1947: 222), the estuarine examples of 
this boat have a rounded keel, while in the sea-going versions 
it is straight or even slightly concave, so that the stein and stern 
have deeper draught than the middle of the hull, but I am not 
in position to verify this. 1 haA^e never seen one of these boats 
•out of the water. 

The Siak coasters only make short passages. When they are in 
])()rt an atap shelter, supported on Y-shaped crutches, is generally 
rigged over the stern half of tlie boat. When they are under Avay 
it is nonnally dismantled, though it may be used to cover the 
cargo. Typically these boats set a large jib and a high-peaked, 
boomless standing lug, but the latter may be replaced by a spritsail 
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or the more usual Malay rectangular sail with a gaff and Loom. 
They are generally steered with a rudder and tiller, but a short 
paddle may be used. 

The other Sumatran coaster most likely to be eii countered in 
Malayan waters comes up from tlie^ south-east end of the island,, 
and inay occasionally be seen in Singapore roads. It is double- 
ended, with the stem and stern post upturned at their heads, as 
in the accompanying sketch, There is a little sheer at both ends. 
The shallow keei'is almost straight, witii the forefoot and heel barely 
rounded. There is a long, peaked permanejit housing amidships- 
wliieli oeeu])ies the greater part oi: the boat. It is used for stowing 
the cargo and a shelter for the crew. There is a single Y-shaped 
enitcli for the spars at the stern, placed just aft of the steering beam. 



A Coaster from tlie south-east corner of Sumatra, over-all length about 35 feet>» 
under way; drawn from a boat seen in the Banka Strait, August 1940. 


A single paddle , is used, which differs from those described in the 
earlier part of this paper in that the shaft runs into the centre ot 
the blade, not into the leading edge. The post for the head of the 
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steering paddle is short and curved slightly forward, as in many of 
the local fishing boats. , 

These boats have a single mast, set fairly well forward and 
rising through the roof of the cabin. It sets a long rectangular 
sail Which is appreciably narrower at the lulf than at the leach. 
The spars, whicli are about as long as the hull, are usually single 
lengths of bamboo. In general appearance, including the shape of 
the sail, this boat is very similar to the fishing boats that one sees 
on the east side of the Sunda Strait and along the north coast of 
Java at least as far as Cheribon. 
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A Note on the Plates. 

These pictures were taken in Singapore roads, those on platesr 
1-3 betv'een September and November 1947, and the two on plate 4 
in September 1949. 

Plate 1. The Palari or Makassar Trader. Upper picture — the forward enJ 
of a small example of the more modern boats^ showing the coarse clipper 
bow and the single-pole main mast. Middle picture — stern view of a 
small Palari, showing the steering paddles and the built-up poop- Lower 
picture — bow view of one of the older boats, showing the transom end 
to the built-up portion, the method of supporting the bowsprit and the 
triple-pole main mast. 

Plate 2. The Golekkan or Madura Trader. Upper picture — boats of the 
recent pattern lying at anchor with their sails drying; the photograph 
shows the characteristic finish to the stern, the shape of the great 
steering paddle and. the ornamented crutch for supporting the 
spars. Lower picture — stern view of an old style Golekkan, showing 
the diiferent form of the spar rest and shape of the stern post; the back- 
ward prolongation of the keel is just discernible at the bottom of the 
picture. The lower of the two. pictures sho'ws clearly the ends of the 
cross beams projecting beyond the sides of the boat, picked out in black. 

These are just visible in the negatives of the upper pictures on this and 
the next plate_ but they are painted the same colour as the surrounding 
wood in the modern boats, and do not show clearly in the prints. 

Plate 3. The Leteh-Lereh. Upper picture — two Golekkan and a Madura 
Leteh-Leteh lying in Singapore roads; the picture shows the essential 
differences in the appearance of the two boats, and the two steering 
paddles of the Leteh-Leteh stowed on the roof of the housing. Lower ' 

picture — two Madura Leteh-Leteh, showing the differences between the 
two Madurese versions of this boat. '' , 

Plate 4, Upper picture — a ^^Sekochi^’’ in sail; this picture shows two steer- 
ing paddles in action, but the mounting is unulSual in that the tillers are 
set to point to the stern, not forward as is the normal practice. Lower ' 
picture — a Lambok sloop from Bonerate in sail^ showing the long, heavy 


bowsprit and the clipper stern. Taken together these photographs give 
the points of distinction between the ^^Sekochi*"^ and the Lambok sloop. 




lit, rv ^ 

;en together these photographs give 
'^Sekochi'' and the Lambok sloop. 
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Short Notes 

The origin of “Bata Gajah” 

(Received June 1949) 


WJiile resident as District Officer Kinta, I became interested in 
: the origin of the name Batu Gajah and made enquiries locally to 

see if there were any legends to explain it. “Che Mohd iSTajimi, 
Acting Penglmlu at Snngei Trap, near Batu Gajah, supplied me 
witli the following two stories. The second he describes as rather 
vague and ambiguous but he says that a good number of Malays 
still l)elieve it to be true. 

According to his first account the place was long ago inhabited 
1 by Sakai, and there were then very few educated Malays in the 

I district. Subsequently tin-ore was discovered in the neigh bouihood. 

Then it became well-known and many foreign immigrants came 
I from Sumatra to trade in tin. They were all Buddhists, that is 

f to say worshippers of carved images. They made frequent visits 

I to the place by boat, coming up the Sungei Kinta from what is 

j now Teluk Anson. As they could find no name for it they carved 

the figures of two elephants in stone, one an adult and the other a 
; one. A¥hen they had done this the}^ set them up on the 

' edge of the river for two purposes. One was to serve as a land- 

f mark, and the other so that they might provide a centre for worship. 

: Trom them the place has been known since as Batu Gajah. 

5 The second story is rather different. A long time ago, it says, 

f there was a thiiig with life called ‘^^Sang Kelembai^^ by tlie Malays. 

It had the power to transform other living things into stone when 
“ they heard its speech. At that time the district was covered with 

i dense jungle, where wild elephants roamed freely. One day wlien 

? a wild elephant and its calf were about to cross the Kinta Kivey, 

s. '^'Sang Kelenibai^^ called out. They were immediately trajisformed 

into two stones, and after them the place has been named Batu 
: Gajah. According to Tfiie Kajimi, these stones are to be found 

^ at Kampong .Pisaiig even to this day, but they are fast disa])pearing. 

I, PI. A. L. LIJCKAM, M.O,S, 

The Cannon on Pulau Aur 

I (Received May 1949) 

Pulau Aur, the most seaward of the islands of the Johore 
Archipelago, lies approximately 15 miles due east of Mersing. For- 
; merly it was part of the territory of Pahang. In July 1849 it 

I was visited by J. T. Thomson, then Government Surveyor at 

Singapore, in the course of a survey of the east coast of the Penin- 
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sula and its adjacent islands as far north as the Rompin RiYer.^ 
At that ]>eriofl the Seclili was the most northerly river of import- 
ance which undoiibtedJy recognised the supremacy of Johore. 
Some claim was made to the Mersiiig valley, l)iit it appears 
to have been virtually uninhabited. Piiiaii Aur at this time had a 
population of about 1,400 })ersons settled in twelve hays round the 
coast. The priueij^al kampong was on the west side. When 
Thomson landed there he found the headman seated on the liarrel 
of an old cannon lying dose to his liouse. He was told that it 
and the others near it (no imml)er is specified) liad been brought 
ashore from a brig that liad been wrecked on tlie adjacent reel; 
about thirty or forty years earlier. The survivors had lived on the 
island for a short time, and then irnule their wav to Singa])0Te. 
The remains of the hull wei^e said to Ije visible below the water 
at the edge of the hay, })at Thomson does not claim to have seen 
them. 

In July 1948 I paid a short visit to Piihni Aur. The popula- 
tion is now very much less than it was in Thomson'’s day, and the 
])riiicipai settlement is on the north side of the island, facing the 
channel between it and Palau Dayaug. Telok Tokay a, the bay at 
the south-west corner where Thoim^ou landed, is uninhabited hut the 
present penghiilu took me round to it. Four rusted cannon bar- 
rels are still lying on the ground immediately behind the beach. 
Two, side by side and about ten feet apart, are near the centre of 
the curve of the bay, pointing straight out to sea. The other two,, 
one on each side, and about forty yards a-way, point to cover the 
water adjacent to the headlands. ’I'lie easiest place to get ashore 
is close to one of these cannon, -where a vsmall stream runs into the 
sea. If the same arrangement held when they were landed, the 
other three must have been pulled along the ]}each to reach tlieir 
present positions, presumably with a view to defending the bay 
against an attack from the water. Further, those that are not 
too damaged ])y rust can be seen to be marked wdtli a capital 
on one side, and the date 1T82 on the other; wlieii W’-e reached 
Pekan ten days later -^ve found two identical barrels, with the same 
markings, among the cannon placed to ornament the grass space 
round the District Office. ISTevertlieless the penghiilu at Aur had 
told me much the same story that his predecessor had told Thomson 
in 1849. 

In view- of the persistance of the tradition, virtually unchanged, 
it seemed to he of interest to enquire into it further. The Admi- 
ralty Librarian was able to inform me that there is no record of 
of the loss of one of H.M. Ships in this area over the ]>erio(l con- 
cerned, but the cannon might, of course, have been carried b y an 

(i) Thomson, J. T., ^'Pulo Aur”, Loganh Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ Vol. 

4, 1850. f)p. 191-198. tdem^ ^‘Description of the Eastern Coast of Johore and 

Pahang, and Adjacent Islands’'', ibid^ Vol. 5, 1851, pp. 85-92 & 135-154? 
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ariiietl merohantmaii. In sailing dajs Piilap Aur was nineh used as a 
landfall and watering place by ships crossing the Houth Oliina Sea. 
Ilorsbiirgh in the second edition of his Directory (1817, Yol. 2, ]>. 
21T) says ■‘^Tiiis island is generally adopted as a point of de])ar-' 
tiire, by ships bound to Dliina; they also steer for it on tlieir 
returning ])assage’^ The vessels normally anchored in Telok 
Tokaya, where the cannon are, about half a mile off the shore. They 
were strongly advised to do so westward bound in dark, hazy, blow- 
ing weather if unacquainted with the entrance to the Hiimapore 
Strait. According to Horsburgh there was then a considerable 
number of huts round the bay. Firewood and coconuts could be 
obtained there, hut no other refreshments except water, tlie ships 
watered with their own boats, ^Tor the natives although shy of 
strangers, are generally found to be inoffensive^h 

r Later I received a fuller version of the stoiw. Early in 1949’ 

M. J. T. McCann, District Officer Pekaii, sent me a statement taken 
down from the father of one of his penghulus, a very old man wffio 
had formerly been Dato^ Dalain of the Pahang Court. According 
to this account the loss of the ship occurred about 500 years ago,. , 
; which is clearly impossible, but apart from this it fits well with 

such other evicience as is available. In it the cannon are said to 
: have belonged to a Dutch sailing boat which 'was lying at Pulau 

Aur, ^Vlan telah jacli satu perkelahian di-antara Belaiula clan tewas 

^ oraiig2 Belanda terns kapal-nya tenggelam di-Pulau Aur 

I The Dato^ gives the chief man at Pulau Aur as Tok Ivaya Binehol, 

I who afterwards became Pahang Tvoris’^^, hnt who in his 

? youth ‘^^ticlak dudok tetap selalu ia keluar negeri dan suka heraniok2 

I di-luar negerp. Dr Linehan tells me that Tun Ivoris was Benda- 

iiara Paduka Eaja of Pahang ca, 1803-1S06.2 If the Pekan account 
is accef>ted, therefore, the cannon came from a Dutch ship whicli 
! was sunk in a fight with Malays some time between 1783 and 1803, 

probably in the earlier part of this period. The survivors presum- 
' a])ly went to Batavia or Eiaii, not to Singapore. 

The former Dato^ Dalam also says that the cannon now at 
Pekan were taken there from Aur by Tun Ahmad after he became 
Beridahara Sewa Eaja of Pahang. Four guns are said to have 
been moved. Two were lost in the Pulau Tambun Eiver, one was 
placed under the rengas trees in front of the Istana Kota Biram^* 
and the fourth in front of the Masjid Lama. The two surviving 
cannon are thought to have been transferred to their ])resent posi- 
tion ])y Q. M. Laidlaw when he was District Officer Pekan. The 

(2) Linehan, W. history of Pahang’b Journal Malayan Br. Royal Asiatic 

Society, Voi. 14, pt 2, i 9}6. pp. 1-25:7 See pp. S 4 ~S 5 > 

(5) The rengm trees in front of the Istana Kota Biram are the trees on the river 
bank ia front of the present Residency which stands on the site of the old 
' fort. The latter, which may have exist««i before the Malacca Malays captured 

, Pahang about 1458 A.D., disappeared some time ago. (Dr. Linehan, in hit,,. 

6,6/49)^ 
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.association of their remoTal from Aiir to Pekan with the name of 
Tiin Ahmad helps to explain the arrangement of the four still at 
Telok Tokaya. Shortly after the death of Tiin Ali (who ruled 
Pahang from lSOd-1 857) fighting broke out between his two sons, 
Tun Mntahir, who had succeeded him as Beiulahara^ and iJimad. 
Tun Mutahir ceded Tioman and the other islands to Temenggong 
AbmBakar of Johoi*e, in exchange for his support in the struggle. 
He wuvS finally defeated early in 18C3, and in May of that year 
lie died at Sedili. Shortly afterwards Alimad was formally installed 
by his chiefs as ruler of Pahang with the title of Bendahara Sewa 
Eaja. He immediately refused to acknowledge the validity of the 
.session of tlie archipelago, and in October 1863 summoned the 
headmen of the islands and oldained their allegiance. The dispute 
lasted for several years, ajid Ihilau Aur was invaded at least once 
])y the Temeng’gong^s men. It wms no doubt during this period that 
Ahmad, Jiad the cannon removed from the wreck and the four put 
in the positions which they no^v occupy. The final outcome of the 
dispute was tlie present boundary, winch gives Tioman, Seri Buat, 
Kaban aud the other islands north of latitude 2"* 40' to Pahang, 
iind Pemanggil, Tinggi, Aur and the other islands south of this 
line to Johore. This arrangement Avas suggested by Ai)u-.Bakar 
in and aAvarded by Sir Harry Ord the following year, but 

did not receive final confirmation until 1897 (Linehan, tom. cit.y 

88-91). GIBSON-HILL, 

The “White Tiger” in Penang 

(Recch'cd September 1949) 

Almost every Chinese temple in Penang possesses a White 
Tiger. He is one of the four divine creatures from the four 
comers of the heavens: the Black Tortoise of the north; the Ver- 
milion Phoenix of the south; the Azure Dragon of the east; and 
the White Tiger of the west ( Q ^ ) • 

In spite of his popularity his effigy is nearly always tucked 
:away in some dark corner of tiie tem})ie. Generally it is m a 
cave-like hollow or small dusty grotto below- the shrine; often it 
:is obscured by the sacrificial tables of a better-known god. Despite 
his name^ his effigy is never Avhite, but it is easily distinguishable 
by the piece of greasy pork that lies before it and. Avhicli is used 
in his worship; and by the crude cut-out figures of scarlet paper 
that are pasted on the wall or rock abov^e his head. 

The White Tiger is considered to liaA^e the power of casting out 
■sickness, of saving people in times of trouble — from danger of 
•shipwreck, from imprisonment and the like — of calling back the 
:straying affections of an errant husband and. of discomforting ene- 
mies or rivals. During the Ji^panese occupation the Tiger Avas 
extremely popular, particularly at his shrine in the Kwan 
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Yin ) temple in Pitt Street, which was often so crowded 

that it was almost impossible to get near it. It was the scene of 
many petitions made ])articularly by the wives of Chinese who were- 
working in dangerous positions, or who had been unfortunate 
enough to l)e imprisoned by the Japanese, 'This still remains one 
of the most po])ular White Tiger shrines on the island, though 
he is actively worshipped also at the Burmah Eoad Goddess of 
Mercy temple, the God of the I'own in Jelutong Iioad, the God 
of Health and Agriculture near Glugor and at many others. The 
most })ro])itioiis days 0 ]i which to visit him are the second and 
sixteenth davs of the moon. 
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Afeorcliiig to my informant the yellow paper that is used is 
•called ‘‘the Aiispieioiis Boeiiment that Exorcises all Evils”. The 
first action of the ceremoBv is the smeari of the Tiger’s mouth 
with fat pork, whieli translated into Cantonese is actiiaily an idio- 
matic phrase for iiifiiieneing someone in your favour. Candies and 
incense sticks axe then lighted and the document that I saw is pro^ 
dueed, together with the shirt or other garment, the boots and 
the pa]>er iigures. These are scarlet for the man that is to he 
.assisted and white (rarely seen after the ceremony as it is 
burnt) for the man who is to be cursed or somehow defeated. The 
]>riest is well paid for these Servians : he receives a 'n*ed packet”, eggs 
.and sometimes the fat pork as well, though it can scarcely taste verv 
a])]>etising after it has been smeared on the greasy and blackened 
face of the Tiger. 

The Pitt Street Tiger looks like a small carving from the 
Easter Islands; it is made of granite and has written across it ^The 
stone that dares to resist”. But the most attractive White Tiger 
I have yet seen crouches at the back of a cave in Penang Hill. 
I stumbled on liim quite literally one evening, harking niy shins 
in the process. The temple, which has a very fine view of the 
Straits, is called Immortal Cliff and is dedicated to iToh 
Peh Kong ( “jk )♦ Its White Tiger is in a narrow passage 
.among great rocks that are part of the hillside itself. With tail 
up and back arched it is stretching, for all the Avoricl like a sleek 
eat, while two small tiger cubs nestle close to its face. The young 
Buddhist priest — the burns of nis recent ordination clearly visible 
•on his shaven head — solemnly informed us that during the occupa- 
tion this effigy wept large tears of sorrow': — an improbable story, 
hut undoubtedly a most appealing White Tiger. 

KATHAEIKE SIM. 

The Racing Jong 

^Received, October 1949 ) 

The word jong was formerly applied to any unspeeifiecl sea- 
going sailing boat; possibly in its origin it is connected wdtli the 
Javanese jongkong, and so with ‘^Jiink”. This meaning is to a 
large extent obsolete. Wilkinson (Pomanised Malay-English 
Dictionary 1932 (1) : 4'77) says Today a ship is htpal or peralni; 
jong is a model boat used by ehiiclreii”, but one can add to this, 
in the extreme south of the peninsula tlie word is applied to a very 
special model boat, the jong of this note, wdiich is by no means only 
:a chikPs toy. 

The special jong is a light-w^eight sailing model, without a 
Irue keel or rudder, and balanced by a float at the end of a long out- 
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rigger boom set to windward. It is made for racing by the Malays 
0.11 the coast of Singapore and the adjacent islands to the south 
(possibly down to the Lingga Archipelago)^ along the Strait of 
Johore and at Mersiiig. The design probably originated in the 
region of the Singapore Strait, as the shape and finish of the hull. 


Outline drawing of a racing Jong with the sails set. Fig (a) & (b), drawn to 
a scale of approximately five inches to an inch, show transverse sections through 
the mid-points of the hull and float respectively. 


including the characteristic curved heads to the stem and stern posts, 
follow the Johore Icoleh closely. I have not been abJe to find any 
evidence ot its use further afield, nor do I know of any early refer- 
ences to the pastime. The Eaffles Museum contains two fine models, 
-analysed in the accompanying table, which are about 20 years old. 
On the other hand Wilkinson makes no mention of model-racing in 
his ])aj)er on Malay Amusements {Papers on Malay Pubjeefs, Life 
Customs, pt 3, iOlO). 

The 'png has a hollow, thin-shelled, equal-ended hull cut out 
oi a single piece of wood, and covered with a thin deck. It is 
.strongly flared at the bow and stern, with file forefoot and heel 
well rounded. There is no sheer and the ^^keeF^ which is only a 


lOoO] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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sliello^f ridge for the greater part of its length, is straight. At 
the ])resent time the hull is generally made from Jelutong wood,. 
Dyerff cof^tulaia, which is light and buoyant. The deck covering 
may ].)e of the same material or, in cdieaper models, of thin plywoorf. 
‘'riie carries a wooden bow-sprit Iniiit on the hull, and a*^ single 
sleinier mast. It is normall}^ fitted with a large triangular foresail 
and a sprit-mainsail. The mast and spars are generally of 
(su])posGdly, but not always, Tectma gmndis}. The hull end of 


Tke ■ Racing Jc-ng— Table cf Measiiremeiits 


Rafiks Pasir Panjang 

Museum Singapore 


Location and .S. " 

Name of model : - . ^ E C' P 

■' < r ^ ' % ,a3 



; - 

, ^ ' 

. ^ 



£ 




"o 

•t 3 
■ O 

i Model 




c 

0 

Z 

G 

rt 

P 4 

7 tJ 

ja , 
w 

Hull along waterline 


56 

39 

39 

38 

35 

34 

33 

Length of bowsprit 

,i 5 

14 

17 V2 

14 P2 

14 

i3li 

14P2 

13 V2 

Max. beam of hull 

r 9 


6 

5 % 

5^4 

4^/2 

5^4 

5 

Max. depth of hull 

: 3V2 

3V4 

3 

2 y 4 

3 

1V2 

21/2 

2^4 

Mast aft of bows 

, ■■ 

— 

12 Mj 

i3?/2 

13 

10V2 

10V2 

11 

Height of mast 

\7 

4 ? 

36 

34^2 

35 

30 

52/2 

30 

Length of outrigger boom 

78 

80 

54 

^14 

65 

57 

57 

56 

Length of float 

do 

3 S 

24 1/2 

24V2 

23 

23 

21 

22 

Max. beam of float 

■ — ■ 

— 

1^2 

xVz 

xl/2 

1I4 

2^/4 

I 

Max. depth of float 


— 

2% 

PA 

2 1/2 

1V2 


2/4 

Area of jib 

5*5 ■ 

5.0 

4.4 

3.5 

3-3 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8’ 

Area of mainsail 

i i 5 *o . 

I i.<S 

7.4 

^.8 

7-3 

5.8 

6.Z 

;.o- 

Total sail area 

}ao.y 

16,6 

1 1.8 

10. 3 

10.6 

8.8 

9.2 

7.8 

Wt of hull 

i 



19.6 

21. T 

21.4 

13.8 

17.3 

12.0 

Wt of float 


— 

ly.i 

14.8 

1^.8 

12.8 

6.9 

II.3 

Wt of outrigger 

i— 

— 

11.3 

9.6 

11.0 

11.9 

9.1 

9.1 

Wt of mast, spars & sails 

i— . : 

— , 

lo.G 

9.8 

10.3 

7.4 

8.8 

6A 

Total wt of model 

1 

— ■ 

56,6 

55.3 

59-5 

45-9 

42.5 

39.0 


In the above table lengths etc. are given in inches, sail areas (approximate 
only) in square feet and weights in ounces (avoirdupois) . The bowsprit is measured 
from the tip to a point vertically above the point where the waterline cuts the 
stem when the model is floating; ^^rnast aft the bows^^ is measured from this plane 
to the centre of the mast socket. The outrigger boom is measured from the 
midline of the hull to the midline of the float. I am indebted to *Che Abu Bakar 
bin Pawanchee for the hull and float measurements of the two examples in the 
Raffles Museum collection* 
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I . ^ . 

J {lie outrigger boom {Baiang Kaiir) passes through a slot m one of 

; two strips of wood placed at either side of the deck, just aft 

of the mast, with its heel resting in a socket on the inner 
" side of the further strip. ^ Sometimes two slots are 

f present in each strip, allowing for two alternative posh 

tioiis on each side. Nomally the outrigger is made to 
' trail at an angle of about to the line of the hull. It is 

I generally cut from Nibong, Oncosperma tigillaris. The float is 

I: fastened to the under surface of its distal end by a wooden peg 

:r which fits into a socket on the upper surface of the float. By this 

means the owner can rotate ^ the float in a horizontal plane, and 
thus vary the angle between its long axis and the long axis of the 
I liull. It is occasionally made of Nibong, but usually a much 

I lieavier wood is employed, and in some cases it is cut from teak, 

I Tedom grandis. The relation between the drag-moment of the 

1 *^ float and the weight of the hull are most important in determining 

the amount of sail that can be carried. The boaTs course in relation 
to the wind is fixed by the set of the jib and mainsheet, and the 
angle between the line of the float and the line of the hull. 

These models are generally made to fit in one of two size 
groups. The larger boats have a length along the waterline, when 
f floating, of about 55-65 inches, and the smaller one about 33-40 

inches. The bigger jongs are used mostly in the area south of 
I Singapore and at Mersing, though formerly at least a few were built 

I on the island itself. The two examples in the Baffles Museum are in 

f this class. At the present time the models in use off Singapore 

I Island mostly come in the smaller group. Such boats cost about 

$15-2-0' when new. The measurements of six from the Kampong at 
Pasir Panjang are given in the accompanying table. It will be seen 
that the approximate sail area in this series ranges from 7.8 — 11.8 
square feet, and the total weight from 39,0 — 56.6 ounces. Neverthe- 
less the boats are said to race on roughly equal terms. One 
])oat (the Panahberapi) differs from the remainder in having 
the hull proportionately heavier, and the float much broader and 
a great deal lighter; it is apparently able to carry slightly 
more sail in relatim to hull length than the others, but it is said 
if anything to be rather slower. . , . 

These models can only he set to a straight course, but with 
fairly calm water and a moderate breeze they are remarkably fast. 

In part, natural 1}% this is due to the absence of a weighted keel 
and the use of the outrigger boom and float to counterbalance the 
sail. When well under way they skim over the water, with the 
* stern down, the bow up and the fore third of the keel above the sur- 
face, much in the manner of a speed boat.* They are usually raced 
from the sea to the shore. Two posts are set up at ihe edge of the 
beach about 30 feet apart, and the models axe lOTiched 2-6 furlongs 
from them. They may not be handled once the race has started 

^^dO] Bogal Asiatic Sociefj/, a-'. 
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and they must touch the land between the posts to qualify as finish- 
ing. The -larger models are sometimes >sc‘t ori: from kuleks, but 
for tlie smaller ones the men almost invarialdy wade out imtiV tliey^ 
are in about 4 feet of water. The Pasir Panjang models may be 
raced Ruy Siinflav morning when the weather is suitable, but the 
principal occasion is on Hari Eaya Piiasa. Difficulty is caused in 
this region by rocks near the shore and the slope of the sea bottom. 
Puieing can be done safely and satisfactorily only at or round low 
water, and when there is an appreciable drop in the tide. As a 
result there are often runs of several weeks when it cannot take 
■•place.-" 

0. A. GIBSOKTIILL. 

Neolithic iimplements from North Borneo 

{RecehvJf October 1949). 

Str Photographs on Plate 6 . 

In March 1948 during clearing operations by Messrs. A. H. 
Dumhleton and F. Va.^^sey of the Associated Drilling & Supply Co,, 
at Batu Penotal in the Padas Gorge a few miles below Tenom Lama, 
a stone adze, a grooved stone ^'hammer’^ or pounder and a piece 
of pottery were uncovered. Although stone artifacts from time 
to time have been obtained from natives, (commonly called gipi 
temparik — thunder teeth) in Korth Borneo there is,^ so far as is 
known, no published record of the actual discovery of neolithic 
implements in situ other than those by Evans (7) in Kota Belud 
District, and BaJ^iks (1) in Korth Borneo. Collings (6) in writing 
on shaped stones says, British North Borneo quite another 
kind of stone sago pounder is found^^ but it is not clear whether 
he refers to stone sago pounders in current use or not. He also 
refers to a collection of stone tools obtained by Mr Tom Harrisson 
^'h...from the Murut People living a])Out Merapok near Lawas 
and behind Brunei Bay. . . Merapok is Just across the North 
Borneo-Sarawak boundary and not far from Sindumin in North 
Borneo. Harrisson (8) mentions having two paleoliths from the 
Segama Eiver of ^^the so-called Sumatran type^^ lent to him by the 
Australian (Brisbane) Museum and says he has a lot more of 
North Borneo material but he does not say whether the material 
was found in situ or obtained from natives. 

The site of the Penotal find is approximately one and one 
half miles south-west of Tenom, at Mile 85 on the Beaufort-Melalap 
railway line on the right bank of the Padas Eiver, about 50 feet , 
above the river surface. But Penotal, which is the proposed site 
of the dam for the hydro-electric scheme, is the subject of much 
Murut folklore in North Borneo and is credited with being the 
point where an ancient lake broke through — fact that is now 
actually confirmed^ I believe, by geologists. Photographs 1 and S 
are pictures of the. by Mr G. Wilson of the Associated 
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Drilling & Supply Co, The actual place of discovery being very 
near to the 3-pole derrick visible in the photographs. E, utter (9) 
quotes several Miinit tales which relate how and why the ancient 
lake broke through af Penotal Eock, There are numerous other 
variations of these tales all having the break through of the lake 
and the formation of what is now the Padas Gorge" as their main 
.theine, ; , ■ 

Photograph hTo. 3 shows the stone adze which is similar but 
not identical to those illustrated by Collings (5) and Tweeclie (10) 
ajid is made of a hard blue-grey stone, probably andesite or a fine- 
grained basalt. In cross-section it is not identical to the typical 
{‘ross-seetions of the neolithic adzes etc., illustrated by Beyer (3)^ 
the Penotal adze being well-made, flat or nearly flat on the gouge 
surface, with the edges slightly sloping inwards to a rounded back. 
Beyer (4) suggests that as the adze is of liard stone associated 
with red pottery fragments, if it had been found in the Philippines, 
he would regard it as being Middle or early Late Neolithic and 
probably made sometime between 1000 BC and 2000 BC. The 
potsherd appears to be a portion of the rim of a pot, about 
Vi'" thick, unornamented and made of hard red clay. 

Photograph No. 4 shows the grooved stone or pounder. This 
appears to have been made from a large river pebble. One side 
is flattened. The convex side has two grooves, possibly for lashing 
the stone to a wooden handle, the flat side being placed against 
the handle. One groove extends completely around the stone, while 
the other and shallower groove goes as far as the flat surface only. 
This grooved stone appears to be unique and no reports can be 
traced of an identical artifact having been found in the Malaysian 
region. Beyer (4) suggests the grooved stone is . .quite closely 
related to the paiu family of implements so w'idely distributed in 
Polynesia, and found also in Formosa and Japan. . , (See also 
Beyer (3) p. 30). He goes on to say there is nothing like it in 
the Philippines but suggests that it may be of about the same date 
as the adze, i.e. Middle or early Late Neolithic. 

Various theories have been advanced as to the use of the grooved 
stone. It was first reported as a phallic object but even the most 
casual inspection renders this theory untenable. Another theory is 
that it was used as a hammer for driving the wooden pegs (pah-pah) 
used for climbing bee trees and for dxima/r collection; the grooves 
pe explained as being used to fasten the stone to a line which 
is in turn tied to the climbers w^rist. This is an ingenious expla- 
nation but it is to be doubted. Hardwood mallets are widely 
used for this purpose even today and it ;is not probable that anyone v 
would wnuid go to the trouble oi ■ working ,np a stone hammer 
for a purpose that is adequately serfed^'by'wpO^*'* 
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llie gi’Ooved stone shows no damage or marks resulting from 
it being used for breaking stone or similar bard substances, and 
this may suggest that the artifact may have been intended and 
used as’ a weapon rather than a tool._ Beyer (4) suggests that 
the grooved stone was used for pounding, only one end being so 

used, . .as is the case with the 'paiu and goes on to say 

that certain pi4u that he has seen from Formosa resemble the 
Penotal grooved stone more closely; than anything else he has 
personally examined. This Suggestion that the Penotal grooved 
stone is a pounder fits in with Collings’s (7) reference to sago 
pounders from Sarawak but the Penotal grooved stone does not 
in any way resemble the sago pounders illustrated by him. 
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H. G. KEITH. 

The Mandulika of Sungai Ujong 

{Received October 1949). 

In my book The Malays: a Cultural History I point out tliat 
the description Ma^ndulika^ a Sanskrit word meaning Governor, 
0(t;urs on the Mth eentnry Trengganii stele, in the Malacca and 
I ahpig legal digests^ in the Sejurali Melayu as a former title for 
the territorial chief of Klang and in the present title of the Hndang 
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of Jelel)u. I aMed that Tome Pii'es mentions 


or. oeie.m ^ auu^u orai iome rii-es mentions 


lerak. In^the loth c^eiitury goveriiors 


Malacca but m view oi the word’s occurrenee on Tinder 

stone, it was almost certainly the title of territorial governors uuu 
Sri Vijaya, 


Since I wrote my hook Mr J. M. Gulliek has cont*“t?i ™ 


interesting history oPSmigai UJoug to this Journal f ^ i^ed 
j)t. 2, 1949). history it is clear that though s . 

and corrupted the title Mandulika has survived there as 
Mandulika {alius Andalika Mandika) and that «f“ 
by the Date’ Bandar in the last century its holder ™'l^?'Lp,Tiium 
the Klana and acted m the office during any the 

uft» a Klaj, a.ea (op at. pp. 38, «). S. artinjl* 3 

1 unctions that the leading indigenous Malay chiet 
styled Bendahara) earned out for Eulers with fore'gi^ bioo‘^- 
short, he represented an older regime. .„„Tvr 

E. 0. 


Indm and Saktimuna 


iKeceived October 1949 ), 

To Volume IV (193G) of this Journal I contributed -a ^P® 
on “The Founder of Malay royalty and his conquest o^. ® the' 

the Serpent ” m which I summarized folk-tales that tell ^ g 
first ruler of Mmangkabau (Miscellanies, Sumatran “„tpr 2) 
Beneoolen 1822, vol. II; Bejarah Melayu, ed. Shellabear, 
got his throne after the slaying of Saktimuna, wtii®P 
translated “Serpent of wondrous power” or *Vfater «t,]„ae 
blade that slew it is named variously Churika Mandakwi. " . . 
from the lake Mandakini” on the Ganges, or Chemuua^^f.. • 
“Conqueror of a mountain.” In a yersion of the story fro® { 
the ancient capital of Malwa in western India, the demon or g 
is__slain_by a grandson of Indra /Frazer’s^Goldan Eo«^^:„f/p”read 


The Dying God, 3rd ed., pp. 132-3). Why was 

often incorporated in mythical ^ 


tale so popular and so 


The ascription of the feat to a grandson of Indra ®^pa?iy 
solution. For as many scholars have now pointed 


' , M . JI.*WK T V ' T» . . ■ pOim'On ■ . 'pFf|T[d*'l'i,'' ' 

Malay rulers claimed to J)e incarnations or receptacla^ ^ -fielder 


God, generally of Indra, Lord of Meru, the Hindu Olyi»P% 1047 
of the thunder-bolt and controller of weather (d^?i?:„;cfflors’’ ' 


Vol. 20 pt. 1, pp. 133-4) . Andln his book"‘^ffigrana 

M, Mr>fiiiT*+ anfia fm-tti linW “th® . ® _• 


(Cairo, 1936; p. 56) Mr A. M. Hoeart sets forth bow ' .VT-p of 

" ‘ ^ " of a serpent and the 

the clouds 
This cloud- 


is full of references to the sla 

waters. The slayer is Indra, the thunder-god. We lea^ 
commentators that the serpent demon is flie cloud, b 
are mountains, and so the demon is' alsd a Wdatain. 






nso] BontaAtialieSoAty. 
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nioiuitain is cloven by the thunder-gad, who thus- releases the 
waters held by the* demon. It is remarkable that the 
Malay legends still refer variously to a serpent and to a 
moimtain. Naturally Muslim Indians ascribe the feat not 
to Indra but to a descendant of their own adopted god-king,, 
Alexander the Great. Yet there seems little doubt that the story 
tiiey told the Malays goes back to the Eigveda^s account of Indra, 
(!ontroller of weather, Malay Jegeuds associate the slaying of 
Baktimuna with a prince who descended from the sky and whose 
coming improved the rice-crop. 

E. 0. WIXST'EDT. 

A Note on Takola, Langkasuka and Katalia 

(Received January i^yo) 

All who have followed Sir Eoland BraddelFs contributions to 
this journal must have appreciated that he has raised the study of 
Malayan historical geography to a new and highly critical standard, 
and has opened up several fresh avenues of approach. Moreover 
he has, I believe, been rewarded with some substantial results. 

While the study of place names has never made much appeal 
to me personally, I have at times, mainly in connection with locali- 
ties that interested me arehaeologically, expressed certain views, or 
endorsed those of others. I should therefore like to call atten-tion 
to certain instances in which Sir Eoland^s conclusions now seem 
definitely to supersede views I formerly held. Naturally, as is so 
frequently the case in this subject, we must still often speak in 
terms of probability, rather than of absolute certainty- 

in the first place I have pleasure in joining Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri^ in accepting Sir Eoland^s identification of Trang, rather 
than Takuapa, as the most probable site of .'Takola. Probably I 
was most influenced in accepting the once generally held view by 
reason of the known later importance of Takuapa. But I now 
recognize that it is never safe to argue backwards in that way and, 
as Sir Eoland has shown, continuity in the importance of a site 
in Malaya is the exception rather than the rule. 

I also agree that Sir Eoland has shown good ground for the 
amounting almost to certainty, that Langkasuka (Lang-ya- 
hstl, Ilangasogam etc) was essentially an east coast sta.te, though 
it may have stretched across the Peninsula at times. And here it 
may be iritppolated that Mr. Hsu is probably equally right in 
: placing Chhh-fu on the east coast, though exactly where appears 
to be doubtful. , 
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This recognition that Langkasuka centred on the east coast^ 
aiul it is interesting to note that M. Coedes also appears to have 
given lip his location of it in Ivedah, is of prime importance because 
after that the location of Kataha (Kadarain) can no longer be in 
the slightest doubt. I now fully agree with Sir Boland that 
Kataha must have been situated in Kedah and that we can trace 
its history continuously from the IVth century to the XlVtli, under 
a variety of names. I do not think I would ever have seriously 
thought otherwise had it not been that I had taken the location of 
Langkasuka in Kedah as settled, and the archaeological evidence 
made it absolutely impossible for me to conceive of two cities 
existing side by side in this small area at the same time. The very 
seeondai 7 objection which I had to regarding the Kedah remains as 
being those of so important a city as Kataha has now been resolved 
by my own further study : I have shown elsewhere that we cannot 
expect to find such impressive architectural evolution in cities of 
Sumatra and Malaya, however prosperous, as we get hi Java and 
Cambodia. Perhaps I may add that many of the arguments I put 
forward for the existence of some city of importance in Perak 
in Chola times still appear to me to hold good. 

Finally, I would go so far as to say that I think Sir Eoland^s 
views on Borneo are most interesting. 

H. G. QUAEITCH WALES. 


A Note on the ‘Toiar Mam Waves’^ 

{Received January 19 

In his ^^Note on the Sambas Pinds^^^ Prof. Nilakanta Sastri 
says that he is ^^not convinced of the wave-theory of the flow of 
cultural influences from India to the colonies and the attempts of 
Dr. Quaritch Wales to distinguish four such waves seem to me 
only to complicate a simple issue.^^ But in the next sentence he 
states that 'The colonies .... shared in all the cultural movements 
[note the plural] that developed in India from time to time/^ 

!The movements, as he says, developed at different times, and 
one may add, in different places (e.g. South India and Bengal). It 
is difficult to see, therefore, how one can deny that they must have 
set in motion different impulses, i.e. waves of influence. 

It is true, as he says, that my ^'different waves form a chrono- 
logical continuity”. I tried to make it clear, when I first formu- 
lated the wave theory^ that I wished to avoid ^The use of the 
term 'period^ in the usually accepted sense^ h^ause it suggests those 
watertight compartments that seldom exist in“' nature.” I stressed 

(1) This journal, VoL XXII, Pt. 4, p* ^ 

(2) Jndkn Ari ^ Leiters, Vol. X, Mov JP* $©»■';/'' 
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that wMe it was convenient to make use of what appeared to !>p 
exact definitions, it was necessary to bear in mind that the effect 
of the various waves tended to overlap and that the process woo 
cumulative. But I am afraid that my ^^chronological continuit?” 
IS not, as Prof. Nilakanta Sastri suggests may be the case, intended 

to hpe the same meaning as his “continuous unity” i.e. a wavelp=i<; 
contmuous unity. ^ «d.veies& 

_ There would, of course, be no excuse whatever for complieatiiur 
a simple issue, but I am more and more convinced that mv theory 
wnicli was at first advanced as a means of analysing a ratiier com- 
plex process, corresponds to actuality. Perhaps it will brino- us 

consider what might well be regarded 
as a fifth wave Prom its being relatively nearer to us in time 
and somewhat isolated we are better able to distinguish its working’ 
l reter to the late Mahayanist missionary endeavour of the 13th 
^ntury, consequent upon the scattering of the monks of Falanda. 
in Java, where the effects of this new infiuence are most note- 
worthy there is in the Smghasari period (following the relatively 
static Kadiri period) a remarkable response in both architeeS 


ih consider the nature of what I call 

of ft, : ‘'The expansion 

of outer India, which coincides 
3 Mn ^oeession in India of the Pala dynasty in Bengal 

^omiSfrf^f^ ttie middle of the Vlllth century, is the 

the pufl penod studied in this chapter” (covering 

the end of the 7th to the begmnmg of the 9th century) .aV 

inovemS”^?wpn f oo>sely the impression of a “cultural 

I stimulus, producing a distinct wave of 

I little doubt that%arlier movements. 
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at (lili'erent times. The older one, in reality probably a series of 
etlmic and cultural waves — 

H. G. QUARITOH WALES. 


Errata, Vol. 22 (1949) 


Part 1, March 1949. 


Wmstecit, R. O. (The Malay Annals Again) 

p. i8o. Twenty- third line from the top of the page. Insert **46’^ after 
^*about^^ to read ^^and about 46 when he drove out the Siamese"^ 

Thirtieth, line from the top of the page. Replace '‘Vho was never 
acknowledged as king, either because he was not of the Singapore royal 
house or because Majapahit would not recognise a creature of Siam.” by 
/Vho was not a ruler but a (?Malay) governor appointed by Siam”. 


Quaritch Wales, Dr H. G. (The Sambas Finds in relation to the Problems of 
Indo-Malaysian Art Development.) 

p. 29, The second passage quoted from Devaprasad Ghosh should read; 
'‘^peculiar jafamnhtfa, a marked advance in the ornamental aspect, the 
undulating lines of the uttariya running across the breast, the fine 
tipavita (Brahmanic cord) dangling loosely along the left side of the 
torso, the nature of the jewellery and particularly the bowlike curves of 
waistline”. 


(4) “Prehistoric Research in the Netherlands Indies” in Science and ScienthH in 
the Netherlmds Indies^ New York, 19451, p. 151. 
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Obituary 

C. O. Blagden, D.LiU. 

iSf S .‘S St’ 

ivas horn on September 6th, 1864. From Dulwh-b PnllL' 

. gola.,„ip at Corpus Christi CollegS oSii Sf £“ S 

sitlelp?,t^p-f entered the Strait 

1+ i f! ■'’ Service— a Service which at that time had not 

hojal Anthropological Institute and of the Eoyal Asiatii Society 

& Sim 

(London) mibliqliprl « Royal Asiatic Society 

L. Bmidsfetter i A •“ Essays by 

Winstedt Sroul in Linguistics. As Sir Bicharil 

issue of BHlinh Mahm (to which September 
information anneSln * I am indebted for much of the 
were mainly Imguistfc In L^agden’s interests 

by Blagden and Winstedt fnnw Ji Py^iished a Malay Reader 
Blagden’s Enqm-MSa pZl r °7 and in 1934 apj,eare<l 

known to students of the Smf reprinted, and well- 

he producers edition of ferf' 1935 

Birmanica, Inscriptions in Epigraphia 

1 can testifyto thf unfaflim! knowing him personally, 

Blagden dis^td Lw2S tTo« f helpfulness which Dn 

touching upon'tho p«,pl,, aM the Sfr^rf mSjI*'"' . 

. „ ' W. LiNBHAisr. 
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Editor’s Note. 


When it was decided to inclnde a S23ecial subject in the history 
of Malaya in the course for the Degree of B.A. (Hons) in History 
in file University of Malaya, the writer began to collect materials 
for the period 180.5-1832 from the Ms records of the Penang and 
Singapore governments, which survive (many in a very damaged 
condition), in the Eaftles Museum & Library, Singapore. These 
materials^, it was intended, should be reproduced in a source book, 
privately printed, so as to provide students with an original docu- 
mentary basis for their studies. Jt was however represented that 
these documents might be of use or interest to many outside the 
University or outside Malaya. It was therefore agreed that they 
should be published as part of this Journal. This made it necessary 
to attempt to render the documents as self-contained as possibly by 
the provision of a short introduction and explanatory foot-notes. 

The documents as printed are not of course adequate foundatioii 
for any final analysis of the period. It was never intended to 
prevent students going themselves to the original Mss, and the 
documents printed represent only the personal selection of the 
writer. There are maJiy gaps in the records which need to be 
supplemented by the India Office and Britisli Museum collections, 
.and as in most official proceedings many important aspects of 
private trading, etc, are ignored. A note on the most readily 
■accessible publications for the i^eriod has therefore been appended. 

I hare to thank Mr. B. Harrison, M.A., Lecturer in History 
and Head of the Department of History in the University of 
Malaya, who read both Introduction and text in typescript, and 
Mrs. D. Peppier, who tvped most of the original extracts and the 
final text. Mr. M. W.‘f. Tweedie, M.A., Director of the Baffles 
Museum, and Mr. S. C. Tan, the Archivist there, showed me much 
•courtesy in forwarding my work, in the Museum. I have also to 
acknowledge my debt to the late Professor W. E. Dyer, M.A., 
Professor of History in Baffles College, Singapore, who encouraged 
me to undertake this work, and arranged for the necessary financial 
assistance. 

Ilniversiiy of Mctlaya^ C. D. OOWABT. 

Singapore. 

Mil Ocioher I949, 
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Introduction 

Penang was occupied bj Captain Light, acting as the agent of 
the East India Company, in 1.786, and named by him Prince of 
Wales Island. The motives which prompted the Company to 
sanction this step were almost entirely political. The successful 
defence of the English possessions on the East coast of India 
demanded that a harbour of some kind should be permanently 
available to the English feet, where it could re.ft and take in 
fresh provisions and water during the Xorth East monsoon, and 
yet be within striking distance of the Coromandel coast. Penang 
was not the only place which fulflled these requirements. Achin 
Koads, Junk Ceylon (Pjong Salang), the jSFicobars and the 
Andamans were all investigated and recommended as alternatives 
in the period following 1763, when the Court of Directors first gave 
orders to search for a suitable base to the Eastwards. Penang seems 
to have been chosen because in addition to being suitable it had the 
merit of an owner wlio was willing to make it over to the Company, 
in return for tlie security which he lioped the Company would give 
him against the threats of his suzerain, Siam, and brirause Light 
pressed this fact upon the Company at a time when they were 
ready to act 

There were other considerations advanced by tfie protagonists 
of Penang which probably influenced the decision of the Supi'eme 
Government in India and the Directors in London. The possession 
of the Island would provide a refitting station for East Indiamen 
on the voyage to Cliina, and make them independent of the Dutch- 
held ports to the Eastwards. It would put a stop to the growing 
Dutch power in the Malayan Peninsula, which if unchecked would 
j)lace them in control of the sea routes to China and of the commerce 
'Of the area. Through Penang the Company might obtain a supply 
of the spices of the Archipelago, which were in theor 3 r a Dutch 
monopoly, except for a brief period after 1784, The Island would 
eventually become a trading centre which would pay its own way, 
;and might even contribute to the revenues' of the Company. 

Whilst it was certainly not deaf to these arguments, especially 
that which affected the safety of the China trade, the Company was 
primarily concerned during this period with securing its Indian 
possessions from tlie danger of French irruption into the Indian 
Ocean, and with isolating and destroying French influence in India. 
'To keep Penang permanently available as a base it was willing to 
pay, although of course it would not he averse to possessing a new 
commercial centre which might cover part of the expenses. The 
.indecision of the Indian and home authorities between 1786 and 
the turn of the Centuiy, as to whether or not Penang was worth 
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keeping, arose, not from doubts as to the commercial or financial 
benefits which would ensue, but from a conflict ot professional 
opinion with regard to the IslamVs strategic superiority over the 
alternative sites.'" Only when the rival settlement in tlie Andamans 
had been abandoned in 1T91> because of the climate, and the use of 
Penang as a rendezvous for the Manila expedition of had 

proved its strategic importance, was the letenticn of the Island 
.certain.:," ■ . ■ ■ 

The same factors may be said to have held good iu 1805, -when 
Penang was raised to the status of a Presidency. The eulogies of 
Pophain, Maealister and Leith all contended that Penang mm an 
ideal naval base, and could 5c a very prosperous trading centre. It 
was hoped that hy developing its own resources, especially the 
growth of pepper and spices, and attracting to itself nniih of the 
trade of the area, l^enang 'would cease to be a drain on the finances' 
of tile government of India, and become self-supporting. TliL 
however could have l>een achieved without a great increase in its- 
administrative establishment. The vital motive was the creation at 
Penang of a naval ])ase wdiich should act as a centre of operations, 
against a French or Dutch force based on He de France and 
Bour].)on, (Mauritius and Eeunioii in modern nomenclature) and 
on the Dutch ])ases at the Cape, Trincomali and Java. This W’as 
before the vietorv of Trafalgar broke French sea-pow'er and freed 
British ships for service outside European winters ; it w'as a period 
w>^hen privateers from the French colonies in tlie Indian Ocean 
w^ere inflicting heavy losses on British vship})ing, and wdien French 
iiifl-iience in Holland w^as on the increase. Operations to the East- 
ward of the Straits of Malacca, against wdnch the Cliina trade mast 
be secured, were becoming more probable. 

The role which it was intended Penang should play was made 
clear by the division of the Eastern Fleet into twn parts, one to’ 
be based on Bombay, the other on Penang, and by the choice of 
Philip Diindas as the first Governor of the ne'^v 'presidency; his 
last post had been on the naval establishment at Bom])ay, and his- 
family connections linked him with the Government in England. 

Tn 1805 the Court o£ Directors having taken into their consideration' 
the position of the island, its fertility, its harbour, its produce of large- 
timber, its contiguity to Pegu, which contains the most abundant teak forests- 
in Asia, and which had long pointed it out as an acquisition of very great 
importance in a commercial and political view, being placed in a most favour- 
able situation for an emporium of commerce in the Eastern Seas, and for 
becoming a commanding station for the rendezvous, refitting and supply of 
that portion of His Majesty^s Navy required for the protection of the Company 
possessions and affairs in the Eastern parts of Asia, had resolved to new 
model the Government, and to place the island under the same form of 
government as the Company's other settlements in India enjoyed; when 
the Board of Adm?ralty laid before them a plan for the building*^ and 
repairing His Majesty's ships, ■which gave a new and high degree of importance 
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to the subject, and rendered the projected reform of government absolutely 
indispensable. Accordingly the Island was formed into a regular government. . 

Tliat Governineiit, Philip Dnndas, Iiis Council, and subordinate 
aiheials, arrived at Penang to organise the new naval arsenal 
trade centre on the 24th September 1805. 

In the period from 1805 to 1810 the main theme in tlie liistorv 
of l^enang was the attempt of the government of the island to 
implement tlie scheme to make Penang a naval arsenal and a 
centre of sliiplniilding, until the final decision of the xidmii-alty 
to abandon ali idea of building ships at the island, and to transfer 
the naval stores there to Trincomali, led to the erst retrenchment in 
the government establishment. 

Great trouble was experienced in obtaining supplies of suitable 
timber, most of which was finally imported from Bangoon, so that 
tlie frigate wliich was eventually completed in 1809 was very expen- 
sive compared with building costs in India. Tlie Penang govern- 
ment did not ],)Ossess an engineer capalile of constructing docks and 
large slipways, skilled artisans were unobtainable, funds were sliort, 
and the execution of the project appears to have been regarded 
with indilierence in London. ‘The reasons for this fiasco seem to 
have sprung largely from home ])olicy, and not local obstacles. 

The victory of Trafalgar removed any real danger of a large enemy 
fleet appearing iu Eastern waters, and made any building pro- * 

gramme outside English dockyards seem unnecessary. The 
Directors, faced with a large deficit in tlieir Indian Inidget resulting 
from IVeilesley^s administration^ and under pressure from the EasP^^^^ ^ 

India shipping interest at home, were not in a position to continue 
the scheme without Admiralty backing. Any hope there might 
I have 1)0^011 of financing the project from the revenues of Penang it- 

I self had disappeared before 1810. 

I ;Tlie trade of the island increased steadily during this period^ 

and several private fortunes were made, but the pepper and spice 
■■ cultivation, which was to have provided the profits for the Company, 

i and paid for the shipbuilding and docks, met with as bad fortune as 

[ they did, and again not for local reasons. The Decrees of Berlin 

(ISOfi) and of Milan (1807) had the effect of shutting the Com- 
pany off from its Continental markets, and stocks of pepper, spices 
• and coffee ]}iled up in tlie London warehouses. The prices of these 

commodities fell so far that they no longer covered the freight 
; from the East, and the pepper planters of Penang, unable to dis- 

i pose of their crops at a price which covered their costs, were 

‘ faced with ruin. 

Tire prime purpose of the settlement at Penang, its naval base, 
had disappeared. The cost, of, its upkeep, was no longer the neees- 
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sary price for the security of India’s East ecast. but an outlay which 
provided private merchants with the facilities for their trade l ut 
brought the Company no visible return. The Directors therefore 
began to thmk ot cutting down their coinniitineut.« there " Tf e 
establishment was reduced from a Governor and three Councillors 
to a Governor and two Councillors, salaries were cut, and retrench- 
ments ordered in the administrative departments. 

.. 1816 the Dutch possessions in the East were 

:in British hands, and from 1812 Britain was at war with America 
•as well as Aajioleon. The general features which run tlirou'di this 
period as far as Penang is concerned were largely the coiiseq^ueiu-es 

of the island and secondly a senes of mercantilist exiieriments in 
the growth of an export staple. Pepper hai’ing faileil, coffee, cotton 

the other, iu resfionse to directions 
from L nclon whicli fluctuated with the changing face of European 
polities. Eone brought great success. ■ 

Another factor, which was to become more serioin after the 

iTS' T appeared at this time; the want of ships 

to take the export crops not wanted on the London market, peppir 
^otton, and also tin, to China, where there was a market fo tK 
Ihe Company’s ships carried goods to China as the eaptaimC per- 
.onal speculation, m his pmilege tonnage, that is to sav, the portion 
ot the cargo space winch the Company allowed him fo^ his own use. 
mu insufficient for the trade, both in pioint o 

Ced fr. available. The Companv’s shijis sta- 

cotton * Th ® P^'-^f p'^PPer or raw 

o? tv,; - P«"^ig«ese ships, which carried maiiv h' the exiiorts 

of the local Cninese- traders to Macao were few,' and as foreim 
bottoms were charged double exjiort duties. ' There were oountrv 

fee fi ■"■“■• to.,, i r "S 

of plnaS’ fL™i ^ 'Tile Jtepi.er 

■demand confim, i when there was a year of exceptional 

(wSd an! unf list, the i,Ianters remained 

mcKase ’ ^ * niiiiaturally the revenue of the island did not 

. sank ^mnrSoe 924*^ 1810/11 f ® ami exports 

in 18141 sPPmt t; , POiai' £159.643 

oupSion of airlift*,® 

of ^Sumatra ^ A^’J ^ the disturbed state of Achin, in the Xorth 
DnfpT, Tci 'i ? administration of Java and the other 

If f ° merchants of Penmg 

the Dutch authoritiS £ of 

now drawn back to Batavia. The mer- 
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chants of Palc^ntta and Madras could supply the Batavian market 
witii much more profit than those of Penang. They paid the Com- 
[)aiiy’s duties in India, and at Batavia. The Penang merchants paid 
tirree times; in India; at Penang, and at Batavia. The customs 
reguJations were modihed in favour of Penang in 1812, but her 
])usition on the fringe of the Archipelago, which was the real trouble, 
told against iier trade when duties at other ])orts were not unreason- 
able. With the spices of Amboina in British hands there was little 
demand for those from Penang. The British market was in any 
case over stoclvecl. .The tin trade of the island also suffered a severe 
setback after the British took over Banka. What Iiad been a Dutch 
monopoly became a British monopoly, and there was now no incen- 
tive to smuggle contraband tin to Penang. All went to the govern- 
ment in Java. 

From tile coast of Acliin came the bulk of Penangfe pepper and 
betel-nut inijiorts, and it offered a market for large quantities of 
opium and Indian piece goods. It occupied an important position 
in the sStraits of Malacca. The Sultans had long been weak and 
dominated l)y the territorial chiefs, but the reigning monarch, 
Johor Alinm Sliaii failed to maintain his hold even of the nsnal 
re\‘eiiues. Contem])Oi‘ary opinion held that he was a waster and 
a drunkard, and his policy was notoriously controlled by his Euro- 
j)ean advisers, time-servers out for their own ends. Failing to 
exact the usual contributions from the chiefs in control of the 
coastal areas he banned foreign trade to ports not under his con^ 
troh and enforced the ban liy a system of piracy, or blockade, 
depending from wliieli viewpoint the situation was regarded. 
!The trade suffered severely; not only were the native craft scared 
off, Imt country ship under British colours were also attacked, 
which, as in the ease of the Annapooriiey, illustrated by extracts 
from tlie documents, brought the government of Penang on the 
scene. The legal problem involved was solved by the King being' 
di'iven from Aehin altogether in 1815. It is not certain how far 
the government of Penang supported and encouraged his rival, 
Saif Alinm/^^ in his bid for the throne. Their official attitude was 
one of neutrality. The old King, Johor Alliim, returned to the 
Acliinese coast in 1816, and the civil war which followed further 
depressed trade. Official relations with Achin were not settled 
until 1819, and tlio unsettled state of the country continued long 
afterwards. 

In 1816 came the first great retrenchment, far more severe 
than that of 1809/10. In a review of the situation the Directors 
noted that since the pepper and spices which were to have paid 
for the administration of the island had failed, the naval arsenal 

(i) This transliteration has been used because it occurs most frequently in the 
documents, although it . is probably furtbet from the original than most 
of the alternative renderings, ’ ; - , 
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been given up, and the yeaiiv deficit averaged £81.448, (jcre was 
no alternative but for a large-scale pruning of the establishment 
lists. In many cases, lio^vever. their orders seem to liave been 
treated .merely as recommendations or statement.^ oL' j^elicy, and 
did not produce an appreciable reduction in expeiiditure. 

Tile government of Tava was handed ])ack to t;ie Dutch in 
August 1816, and from tlien until the foundation of Singapore in 
1819 Penang passed through what in retrospe<'t seems t<» have been 
the most critical period in its history. The goverinnent of the 
island was faced with a miiltijdieity of seri^nis prib.leins. There 
was an urgent need to iiuwease the revenues and eiit (born exj^endi- 
ture in order to avoid further unpleasant reductions in tlie estab- 
lishment. The Achinese civil war threatened, if it cojdinued, to 
],>ut a complete stop to trade with that coast, wliilsr the return of 
the Dutch to power in the Eastern Islands and in Malacca, 
threatened to cut off the trade from the Eastward ami even from 
tlie Southern states of the Peninsula, wliicli had bepii. nominally 
at least, dependencies of Malacca. In the Xorthern .-tales the 
aggressive l>ehaviour of tlie Siamese threatened to plunge the wliole 
of the Western coast into eliaos, and to ])ut a sto]) to trade, espe- 
cially the important tin trade. 

A reduction of the gap between income and ex|>enditure never 
seems to liave meant mure to the officials at Penang than the 
}:)raeticahility of increasing the taxes on trade and on land and 
property- Peal economy was inpTossible where all thought in terms 
of retaining their posts and privileges intact. Altimugh P>anner- 
man, the Governor during this period, did put u]) several suggestions 
for increasing the receipts as well as for effecting reductions in 
expenditure, the main development was an attem|>t to introduce 
the Directors and the Supreme Governmeiri in India to a new 
vieT\yof the value of the island. Whilst admitting that revenue was 
not in proportion to expenditure, it was pointed out that this was 
chiefly because the duties on trade were so liglit. Tlie importance 
of the settlement should be judged, not by the size of tlie loeaT 
revenues, but by the additional w^ealth and revenues its trade brought 
to the other Presidencies of India. All this was quite a|)art from 
its great political importance as a safeguard against Dutch attempts 
to gain control of the route to China. 

Bannerman^s polic 3 % although he had been specially sent out 
from a seat on the Court of Directors to implement drastic econo- 
mies, was based on the principle that Penang could l>e made so 
important both as a trading centre and a political oat|)Ost, that 
the advantages it brought to India would more than compensate 
for the Indian subsidies necessary to maintain its existing system 
of government. This argument Bannerman had more ditficulty 
carrying in Penang than in India. The Penang officials did not 
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^vant to lose wliat revenues they had, and Phillips, the Collector, 
.and Baiunn-man^s eventual successor, was frightened that wliilst 
the Indian revenues might be augmented Penang would get no 
credit for tlie increase, and the subsidies would still be given grudg- 
ingly. 1816 liad been a good year for trade, largely owing to the 
demand for ])ep]ier in (.Iiina and the effect of the transition 
]»eriod in Java, where the return of the Dutch seared many native 
traders to Penang. But the improvement was not maintained. 
Tliere coiitiiiued to be no demand for pe])per in London, and the 
■cotton plants failed. More wer trade was severely retarded by the 
state of affairs in Aehin. There were now two claimants for the 
throne in tlint country, each in control of separate portions of the 
coast. Botli were attempting to prevent each otlier from collecting 
revenue by banning tra<le with the othePs ports, and enforcing the 
haji })y a system of licensed piracy. The government of Penang 
favoured intervention in favour of the stronger candidate, Saif 
A Hum. whose father was under their control, and who appeared 
to command the sup])ort of most of the im])ortant chiefs. Raffles 
from Bencoulen supported recognition of Johor Allum, the former 
King, the man with the best legal claim but the least chance of 
-enforcing it. Penang hoped that a British Resident, ])acke{i by an 
mined force and a docile King, would result in security for trade 
under the provisiojis of a formal treaty. What Raffles li'oped would 
he the outcome of hh ])olicy is not clear. The Treaty of 1819, 
made after Raffles had carried Iiis point with the Governor-General 
and the Agent of the Penang Government, Major Coombs, com- 
mitted the Company to the recognition of Johor Allum, and obtained 
a promise from that individual to e.xclude tlie Dutch from residence 
though not from trade, and to admit a British Resident. But it 
made no juovisions for armed intervention on behalf of the King 
l)eYond calling upon the Penang government to exert its influence 
to secure the witlidrawai of Saiful Allum, and seems to have had no 
ameliorating effect on conditions in the country. 

The return to the Dutch of their former possessions in the 
Archipelago, including Malacca, which despite protest from Penang 
was handed over in 1818, left Bannermaii in Penang in a very 
awkward position. .The restored Dutch government in the East was 
characterised ])y an energetic attempt to regain commereial and 
political domination throughout the Archipelago and the Malayan 
Peninsula. It was the policy of the British government, voiced 
by the Board of Control, to keep Holland as strong as possible, and 
oji no account to risk war by coming into collision with the Dutch 
in the East. The Directors of the Company on the other hand, 
were acutely conscious of the danger that Dutch control in the 
Straits of Malacca and surrounding waters would constitute to their 
lucrative China trade. It was essential both to the interests of the 
Company and their private patronage that this trade should be 
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niaiiitaiiierl intact. EaniTerniaii was, afraid that unless Duteli 
iiitiaeiice was restricted any chance there mi,aht he ot recovering the 
position ill Penang by extending its conimercial importance wouUl 
be lost. 

His policy therefore consisted of an attempt to forestall tlie- 
Dutch both by coneindiiig Commercial Treaties with, those Xative 
States over which Dutch control had not ^'‘et been reasserted, ami 
Ijy securing as much of the trade of those states as was possible 
liefore the Dutch appeared on the scene. This was one of the 
ideas liehiiid his Aehinese policy, and liehind the Penang govern- 
ments decision to take over the tin trade of the Peninsula. He 
hoped to establish such a strong position tliat the Dutch would 
liesitate to challenge it. If tliey did challenge it, however, he saw 
from the first that he would liave no alternative hut to retreat,, 
miles- the home government changefi its policy, or some sort of 
Anglo-Dutch demarcation line in. the East was negotiated in Europe. 

TTifortunately lioth tiie speed with which the Dutch acted, and 
tlie delays resulting from frequent references to the Snpreiiie 
Govemineiit in India, meant that too little time was available for 
success. He was forestalled in Pontianak, and though treaties were- 
actually signed with Ehio, Selangor and Perak, the C'uniiiany’s posi- 
iiai there had not lieeii consolidated enough to deter the Dutch 
from action. This action Baniierman lacked the force to elialleiige,. 
even if he had been willing to risk a collision or defy his m,5truc- 
tions. The postscript to this failure was the foundation of Singa- 
])ore by Raffles, wlio was not hampered by any scruples over the 
danger of a collision with the Dutcli, and who possessed a know- 
ledge of the private opinions of the Governor-General to which 
Bannerman had not had access. The occupation of Singa])ore preci- 
]>itated the general settlement Anglo-Dutch interests in the 
treaty of 1824, wliidmBannerman liad urged earlier. 

This period was also decisive in that the nature of Penang^s 
commercial relations with the Peninsula states for the next fifty 
years was determined by developments between 1818 and 1821. 
The IslaiuPs Malayan trade was hindered by the chronic state of 
unrest prevailing in the Peninsula. Kedah was engaged in a war 
with Perak, instigated by Siam, whose attemjyts to assert her 
influence over the Malay States made it impossible for the Penang 
merclmnts to risk their capital in any large scale attempt to develop 
the trade of the states to the Korth, and greatly curtailed, their 
value as a market. Bannerman attempted to arbitrate in the 
Kedah-Perak conflict and tried to smooth the wav for private- 
capital, and to restore confidence by undertaking a trade in tin on 
behalf of the Company. This he hoped would eventual^ make 
Penang the centre of the tin trade, and offset the Dutch monopoly 
of the Banka mines. At the same time he tried to persuade the 
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'Supreme Government to send a diplomatic mission to Bangkok to 
come to some nnderstanding on the subject of Siamese ambitions 
in the Peninsula, and to create conditions for opening up a direct 
trade with Siam. The arbitration failed; the Siamese had overrun 
all the Xorthern states by the time Crawfurd^s mission was sent 
jo Bangkok in 1822, so that these states relapsed into anarciiy; 
the difficulties in the way of the tin trade proved almost insur- 
mountable, so that after Bannermaffis death in August 1819 it 
was abandoned. 

niie future of Penang at the end of 1819 was hot bright. 
The annual deficit remained as high as ever. Trade, whilst a 
slight improvement was noticeable, was not good. Achin was as 
unsettled as it had been for the last ten years, and there seemed 
no ])ros])ect of im])rovement. Tlie Dutch had secured a hold in 
♦Selangor and the Islands in the TCast, and even if the threat 
■which tlieii* presence in Alalacca constituted did not ])rove as 
serious as it seemed, the trade of that quarter would ])robably 
be engrossed by the new settlement of Singapore. By 1821 the 
Siamese were in control of the Malay states as far South as Perak, 
and their bellicose attitude made large-scale trade with that quarter 
impossible. There was still no demand ffir pepper on the London 
market. 

The story of the foundation of Singapore is too well known 
to need comment here. The events cf the period between 1820 
and 1826, when Singapore was brought under the Government of 
Penang, are dominated by the phenomenal rise of Singapore as a 
e mmereial entrepot, and the reactions of this on the trade of 
Penang. Already by Xovember 1819 Singapore was trading with 
.all the important native ports East of the Straits. Xos. 89-91 in 
the text illustrate the nature and extent of this trade during 1820 
and 1821. The fact tliat Singapore was for legal purposes an 
Indian port gave it a great importance for the China trade. It was 
])ossible, by transhipping exports from China at Singapore for pri- 
vate merchants to evade the Company's monopoly of the direct trade 
between Europe and China, for the Indian trade had been open 
since 1813. Thus by 1822 the value of the trade of Singapore 
exceeded that of Penang, and it went on increasing at the same 
unprecedented rate, with occasional small recessions usually, it 
appears, due to the conditions of the. China trade, wdiich made up 
more than a third of the total trade of the port. 

T1ie development of Singapore did not at first result in the 
decline in the trade of Penang which contemporaries had expected. 
The trade with the native ports to the Eastward seems to have 
been lost almost at once. In this the geographical advantages of ‘ ' 
Singapore were reinforced by the piracy notoriously prevalent in 
the Straits. The native trade of Penang had always suffered from 
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this scourge, and so did that of Singaj)f)re. hut whereas the Butds- 
prows had been willing to run the gauntlet of tiie ])irate infested 
Straits in order to reacli the one free (or almost free) market in the 
Archipelago, they Jiad now no need. Free-trade Singa]-)ore was. 
available at the .Southern entrance of the Htraihs. 'Whilst trade with 
the Eastward was lost, however, trade with Achiii took a turn for 
the better. The _uii successful claimant to the throne left the cuuiitrv 
and became a Briti.«h pensioner, and althougii (or jierhaps because) 
Johor Alluni, who had been recogiii.sed In-' JJaffies’ Treaty, did not 
succeed m rea.sserting his control over the country, trade 'iiuprnved. 
In effect, especially after the death of Johor AHum in 1833, the 
control of the country was in the hand.s of the Sagis, and the kin<>- 
liad not the power to prevent the chiefs in control of the iiorts 
trading with whom they wished. The years of difficulty in the 
trade of Achin, from which the major part of Penang’s imported 
pepper had always come, had also liad the etfect of .stimulatino- the- 
pepper trade with the ports on the East const of Sumatra, which 
reached larger proportions than ever before between 1821 and 1823. 
The demand for pepper in the.se years re, suited in the revival of the 
pepper cultivation of Penang, and export.s of jiepiier to China seem 
to have been limited only by the shipping tonnage available. 


^^'^^.tvas taking place was a division of the trade of the area 
between Singapore and Penang. Singapore seems to have engrossed 
the import trade of the native ports to the Eastward, nio.st"of the 
import trade^ from Siam, the import trade from, and a large iiart of 
fte e.vport of local products to China, and the distribution trade of 
European and Indian goods to these markets. Penang held the 
trade of the Sumatran coast, Burma, the West coast of the Penin- 
sula, and part of the Siam trade, a large import and distriimtion 
rade in Indian piece goods of very old standing, and aii important 
meal export trade to China, of pepper, tin and Straits pnxlucc. 
i his trade the Penang government sought to consolidate hv their 
mitt policy. Maintaining that it was primarily the location of 
Smppore, and not her free trade which secured her the Eastern 
trade, they refused to abolish the duties on trade altogether, but 
sought to remove those which bore on the trade of Siam, Sumatra, 
and Buima so as h) hold these markets, in which they held the 
geographieal advantage. They also removed the double duties and 
pilotage fees on foreign .«hips, to encourage them to call at Penang, 
lather than as many American ships did, go direct to the native 
pro ucer for their supplies of pepper and betelnut; this measure 
was also designed to ease the way for Portuguese .ships from Macao 

tfchinT"'"*^ merchants’ c iisigiimeiits 

The instructions given to the two mi.ssiona sent to the East 
wast of Sumatra during this period, and to Crawfurd prior to his 
mission to Siam in 1823, were designed to retain and increase these 
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traclas to keep tlie Uuteh iroiii capturing the Sumatran trade, and 
to increase the trade ^vith Southern Siam and the Peninsula states. 

At the same time there were several developments in the 
political held the significance of which, as far as Penang was 
coiicGiiied, could not at once he assessed. The Aiiglo-Dutch Treaty 
of 1824, by which the Butch gave up Malacca and resigned their 
ambitions in the Peninsula, removed any claim they might have to 
control the trade of Selangor and the hinterland of Malacca. The 
monopoly of the spice trade of the Moluccas wdiich it secured to 
Holland raised ho])es that the spice produetion of Siiiga])ore and 
Penang would ))c encouraged so as to free the British spic'e market 
from dependence ui the Hutch. At the same time it was feared 
that the recognition of Sumatra as an area in which political predo- 
minance was reserved to Holland might^have an adverse effect on 
the trade with Achin and the East coast ^of Sumatra. 


Siamese activities in the Peninsula continued to curtail trade 
with tlie Malay states there. The Eajah of Ligore, Siara^s agent 
in Malaya, ,ke])t Penang in a state of apprehension by collecting 
forces based on Kedah for an expedition against Selangor, which 
it was feared might be used against Penang, There was an almost 
constant state of unofficial warfare between the Siamese and the 
adherents of the ex-Pajali or Sultan of Kedah, who in his exile at 
Penang never gave up hope of reconquering his country. At the 
same time the naval forces collected by the Sultan of Selangor 
to repel the expected Siamese attack from Kedah and Perak engaged 
ill desultory piracy to keep their spirits up. The result ^vas that 
for long periods the coast-line from Junk Ceylon to Selangor was 
too dangerous for unarmed prows and junks to venture abroad, and 
the native trade of the region came to a standstill. Crawfurd’s 
mission to Siam in 1822 achieved nothing except a Siamese acknow- 
ledgement of the Company's right to Penang, but the events of 
the Anglo-Biirmese w^ar (1823-6) and the British capture ol the 
Tenasserim ])rovinces seems to have installed some respect for the 
Company in the minds of the Siamese Ministers, and it was hoped 
that the terms of Bnrney^s Siamese treaty of 1826 w^ould result 
in a more settled state of affairs on the West coast of the Penin- 
sula, although the Penang officials did not place much reliance on 
Siamese good faith. 


The annual deficit at Penang continued to increase. Eeyeiiiie 
from customs duties made up almost 45%. of what aniiual assets 
there were, so tliat the Government W'ere very loth to concede to 
the merchants equality with Singapore in the matter of free 
trade. Wlien tliey spoke of equalizing the duties at the two 
ports they thought of bringing Singapore in line with Penang, and 
hoped that tlie Directors, by the same language meant the same 
thing. On this assumption they actually re-imposed certain duties 
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•at Penang in Februan- 182fi. In August Singapore, which al- 
lliongh her I’eveiiues covered the cost of administration,’ the Bengal 
government found it inconvenient to control from Calcutta was 
formally placed under the Government of Penano-- and in 
Xovember, much to the chagrin of the local government! tliey were 
forced to notify the suspension of customs duties at Penano- 
'Ihe transition to free trade reduced the revenues of Penano- b! 
ti\-e Lacs of Pupees at a time when the Court of Directors was he- 
■conimg acutely conscims of tlie need for retrenchment in India 
and when the Indian government itself was less able than ever 
before to sutisidise the governments of the settlements in tliA 
Straits. 

In the early twenties, while tlie trade of Singapore grew from 
nothing in 1819 to a Hourisliing eonnnerce wortli 
£2,( 12,949 in 1824/5, that o'l Penang did not seem to have suffered 
It had totalled £949,109 in 1818/19 and by 1824/5 w^as up to 
■£1,182,370^. Penang was overshadowed, Init by no niean.s ruined. 
After 1825 however, a decline, whk-li soon lieeame a disastrous 
depression, began. By 1830/31 tlie trade of the Island had dropped 
to £708,559, the lowest ])oint reached. 

In some measure the great recession of these years -was cnly 
temporary. There was a serious fall in the pn'ice of pepper, and a 
heavy impart ta-v on gambier in Java killed one of tlie feiv trades 
with the Eastwards _ which had survived the establishment of 
►Singapore. Irade with the IIe.«t coast of the Peninsula remained 
■in a state of^ uncertainty owing to the difficulties created bv the 
hianiese in Kedah, although Fullerton’s determined action, taken 
in defiance of lii.s orders, to maintain tlie independence of Perak 
seems to have clone something to set trade W'itli that state goin^- 
again. On the East coast of Sumatra the liinterland of Siak was 
ravaged by the tribes of the interior, so that trade with that part 
■Cl the coast -was restricted. 

_ From the records of the Penang goveninient which have sur- 
vived m Malaya, however, it appears that two of the most important 
branches ot Penang’s trade began to decline at this time because 
ot changes in the pattern of trade. These were the distribution 
race ot Indian articles^ chiefly piece "oods, and European niaiiu- 
metures, and the e.vport trade to China. It appears from the 
lenaug recorcls that the China trade to Canton, as far as the 
■expor s r^ Penang -were concerned, was almost entirely carried 
n )y the Company s ships, either as a speculation by their' captains, 
i! ^ merchants who hired the captains’ privilege 

■fnv 1 appears that there w’as never adequate tonnage 

S rf’ were stationed speeiallv ti “Prince 

Fhma?’, and niost of those sta'tioned to the 
y and Cima completed their cargoes in India before they 
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reached Penang. Moreover the Eireetors began more and more to* 
frown on Avhat they considered excessive delay in tiie length ot 
time their China ])on.nd sliips spent at Penang. After 1817 the 
(^ornpany^s ships, owing to American competition in the trade from 
which the Company's monopoW did not protect them, were more 
intent en making a fast ])assage to Canton, and less sliips called 
at Penang, or if they did stayed for shorter periods. The foundation 
of Singa|.)ore oifered them a more convenient stopping })lace on 
the route. Thei\y are frequent references in the dccuments to- 
the shortage of ship])ing, and pleas to the Directors to station a 
shi]) s])ecially for Penang and C’hina for the purposes of this trade 
(see for instance Xo. IbO in the text) : in 1823 the Penang govern- 
ment made a very strong ])rotest against the threat that diina 
bound ships might be stopped from cailing at Penang, a prohi])ition,, 
tliey said, wliich would strike a death-blow to the prosperity of 
the place (See Xo. 108). 'Whether the threat was carried out does 
not appear; probably not, but ship])ing space certainly became 
scarcer. 

Tliis is reflected in the value of goods exported to China 
during these years. In 1821/22 pepper to the value of 4-59,123 
Sieca Rupees v'as exported to China. In the following year the 
figure rose to about 600, 000 Sicca Rupees. By the seasoji 1828/20 
it was d wn to 111,432 Ru])ees. It is possible that this was mainly 
due to fiuetnations of the market, but the figures for tin and betel- 
luit show the same trenik In 1821/22 exports of tin totalled 
167,129 Rupees. In 1828/29 they Avero doAvii to 86,321 Rupees. 
Betel-nut in 1820/21 totalled 303,336 Rupees, and by 1828/29 
was doAvn to 205,411 Rupees. It is significant that the only com- 
modity Avhich could not conveniently be obtained elseAvhere, Straits 
produce (birds'' feathers, birds’ nests, sea slugs, daminer etc.) 
held its own, the value exported remaining a])Out the same. 

Though there was this falling olf of the tonnage available so 
far as tlie company’s ships AA^ere concerned,, it seems strange that 
the Indian eonntry ships did not play a more preminent part in 
the trade. Tliat exports to China were nearly all carried in the 
Company’s ship a])pears again and again in the records, so that one 
is forced to the conclusion that the country ships, for one reason or 
anotlier found no attraction in the trade. .Either they sailed from 
India fully laden with oi)ium (which is not a bulk cargo), raw cotton 
or })epper and trade goods, or they found it more profitable to 
complete their lading Avith the products of the Archipelago, smug- 
gled tin from Banka, or contraband spices from the Moluccas. 
There is of course the possibility that the Penang officials AA^ere 
])artners in the ventures made by the captains of Indiamen, and 
deliberately OA^erstated the ease. The decline of the China trade 
during the period, hoAveA^er, cannot be explained by a similar 
hypothesis. 
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1 he import aud distnbution trade in Indian articles .ra. one 
ot the oldest branches ol Penang’s trade*, founded on PenaiKr’s 
position betiveen India ami the Arrdiij.eiano. Trade fron 1 mfi! 
tunned a far greater imoportion of the total trade of Peuano-\lin 
_ It did ot the trade -ot hmgajwre. After the iirst decade of the 
ceil iirv, lioimer he Indian jiieee goods, the greater ],art of this 
Trade, were smadilj crowded out of the market bv the ehea er 
jirodiicts ot the British cotton industry. Tims not only diT i 
trade m Indian goods become less profitable and more liiiticult to 
jHisIi, but shipments ot British and Eiiro])eaii ])iece onods and 
other inanutae ured articles tended, becamse of the chamdno a.mf 

rZ 't! to be shipped direct ta"SKZ?e' 

lather than to Penang. lie find conteinporarie.s noting l.y^ LS2I 
a iiood ot piece g'oods into Singapore and Batavia* wliieli 

thieatened to drive the Indian articles ’'our ot the market The 
i^ian trade was thus, as far as Penang wa.s 

IAoIaT^ m •^fittlemeut.s for 1838/39 

hit ® chstnbution of trade two vear,< before the 

frvn T recover .slightly. IVnanuA imnorts 

h-oin India are less then tho.«e 

ban in Penang from India is now leks by vaL 

L an 1 C vas m iHOo, .Ihe import of Indian iiieee <>'Ood^ ahnnf 
T e same as it was m 1803. 'Tlie imjiort of Engli.sb piece o-ood^ into 
1 enang, on the other hand, is shown onlv ''7 lorT p 
compared with an iinpoi-t worth .1,648,859 Bupees into 
lenang’s biggest export trade, that to China i^dTaifed by X' 
bBl8287?Bt'^r is interesting’ to note lliat whilst 

tooZ J ZZ to Eup pSn iei 

Sger’ t ;r inn?°nt^^^ Singapoii wIs^Sm 

amLnt re-exporteTfmn, i*uropean article, and similarly the 

fiSpfaiSlS?T 

Javanese 

t-cl in fact yet ousted 

of Sii^^Mda!™ f f!,Govenior, Fullerton, after the union 
C'losino' tliA cyo-n i ^ Wag to do something towards 

orShte S.1 i”*,"?”,? expendilar,. H. ms sp„rrS 

t“ thVX™“rL‘'’£?£ WarXSate”, -’V'’ 

increase in the Trirli^ip, -u-i i laced with a large 

lishment produced^n mnnjZff Z 

£3,000,000. The nosition 

was extremely insecure £' 

J cure, and he was unwilling to allow the drain 
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on tlie Indian Treasury which the support of Penang entailed, to 
continue. :To the contention that the worth' of the Settlements- 
should be judged, not by the revenue which they produced, but by 
the amount of revenue and wealth which their coninierce brought to 
India, the answer was returned that they could continue to "do so 
with a more modest administration. 

Fullerton was faced with the problem of devising new inethcds^ 
of raising revenue which would not hiterfere with the commercial 
prosperity of the settlements. In this respect the union of the 
three governments umler Penang was not of much help. The 
re\-enue of Singapore liad been steadily rising with her increasing 
population, and since 1821 had co^'ered the cost of admin istratioiw 
There was not howe^'e^, a large enough surplus to be ot; much use 
to Penang, whose aiiiiual deficit v'as larger tlian the entire annual 
revenue at Singapore. Moreover, the cost of the garrisons at the 
three settlements was borne by the Indian governments, so that 
Singa])ore7s revenue for 1826/7, $77,316, whilst it covered the’ 
costs of administratiou, would not also stretch to take in the 
military charges, a])out $30,000. Tim military charges at Penang 
were of course much higher. 

The scheme for retrenchment and raising the revenues which 
Fullerton eventually produced, with tlie approval of AmhersPs- 
siiecessor, Lord Eeiitinck, in 1829, inw Ived new taxes on Land and 
Honses, on the accumulated wealth of Chinese and Indians return- 
ing to their homeland, new fines and fees in the Law Courts, and 
on the Government farms. More important, it involved a reimpo- 
sition of duties on trade, designed however as far as possible to 
leave the native trade free and to fail on European imports. It is 
interesting to note that the first attack (.n the freedom of trade 
in the Straits came not from the Indian or Home authorities, but 
from the officials on the spot. 

The decision of the Directors in London had however already 
been taken. In atlespatch dated 7th April 1829 they directed that 
the Settlements of the fourth Presidency of India be reduced to the 
status of Residencies under the Supreme Government in BengaL 
They hoped tliat tiio existing revenues would then pay for the 
administrati m, and leave a surplus to cover the maintenance of the 
Indian convicts in tlm settlements, and for part of the military 
charges. The benefits wliich the Company and the Indian Govern- 
ments secured from the settlements would not, they thought, be 
in the least reduced by these retrenchments. 

It is doubtful whether any scheme of reform adopted in the 
Straits would Iiave persuaded the Directors to hold their hand. 
The Company's Charter was due to come up for renewal in 1833, 
and their Indian administration was already the target for consi- 
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.levable adverse criticism at home. Lord Ellciiboroimh, the Presi 

H farmed the Directors at the end ’of 

3 bib tliat the government would not renew the t'ompauv’^ privi- 
Jeges indess their exj.enses were considerably reduced. Pie wrote 
to Loutinek telling the Governor General praetieallv that if he 
should not be ecoiiomieal one will be found who is”, lietreiichinenl 
was an urgent political neces.sity, and the ostablisl.ment at Peiian.. 
was an obvious opportunity for the Directors and the Goveriio? 
(j6ncrfil to sliow tiioir wiiiiiiGn< 33 g r 0 foriii. 

The Directors’ orders took effect in i'ebruarv 1831 Fulleiinn 
had reeoiiiiiiended Malacca as the seat of Government hecause of 
Its central situation, but the Governor .General chose Siiieapore be- 
■Muse ot its increasing iiiiportaiiee and its pro.ximitv'to Jara and the 
Archipelago. He had already decided that a centrali..ed adiniiS 
tiation luis ])reierable to three separate llesidencies. In 183-1 be 
■cause ot purely technical difficulties arising rut of the fact'tliat 
the Charter of Justice, framed -for the Presideiicv of Run t £1 
not had Its terms amended, it wa.s ilecided that the Chief Petident 
Strait in future he known as the Governor of the 

v ““I fisit the Assistanr Pesidents at ^dalacca 

ami leiiaiig should he styled Pesident Councillors, their powers re- 
maining umucreased. ^ 
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Note on Books 


The best general survey of the early history of Penang ancT 
Singapore is in L. A. Mills, Briiish Malaya, 1S24'1SG7 (19:25), 
published as Yah III Part II of JEASMB. H. P. Clodd, Malaya\^- 
First' British Pioneery the Life of Francis Light (lOJfS) gives a 
detailed acconnt of the events, leading up to the occupation of 
Penang. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago £ Eastern Asia 
{lSJf7-59), sometimes known as ‘Logan’s JournaV, contains many 
vaiua])le articles, especially the Eolices of Penang which cover 
events u}) to ISIO. X. Macalister, Historical Memoir Relative to 
Prince of Wales Island. , . .mul its hnporiance Political and Com- 
7 nercial (ISOS), Sir Cl. Leith, A Short Account of Prince of Wales 
Island,, in the Straits of Malacca (1S04), and Captain (afterwards 
Admiral Sir) Home Popham, A Description of Prince of Wales 
Island.,, .with its Real and Prohahle Advantages and Sources to 
Recommend it as a Marine Establishment (1S05), are eulogies by 
contemporaries wlio .held official ])ositions in the Straits, and give 
some idea of the extravagant hopes placed on the future of the- 
Island. 


Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago (1S20), vol. III,, 
contains a g-eneral contemporary account of the trade of the 
Archipelago. Yh Milburn, Oriental 0 o mm erce ... .including the 
Coasting or Country Trade from Port to Foidy also the Rise and 
Progress of the Trade of the various European Nations,. . .partL 

cularly that of the English East India Company with an 

account of the Compauy’s Estahlishmenisy Revenues, Debts' 
Assets etc, nt home and abroad (ISIS) contains more specific im 
formation and is very valuable. The best modern general account 
of the East India Company's Trade is in C. X. Parkinson, Trade 
in the Eastern Seas, 17D3J813 (1937). 

Anderson’s three pamphlets, Political & Commercial ConsF 
derations relalive to the Malayari Peninsula and the Bidtish 
Settlements in the Straits of Malacca., The Political & Commer-- 
cial Relations of Prince of Wales Island with the States on the 
East Coast of Sumatra, and On the Restoration of Banca and 
Malacca to the Dutch, as affecting the Tin Trade and the Geneml 
Commerce of Pinang, with the result of a Mission to Perak and 
Selangor in ISIS, all published at Penang in 1824, are very valuable- 
His Acheen <£• t'lie Ports on the North and East Coast 
of Sumatra (1840) is a very full account of events on 
the coast of Aehin in this period, but is not, like the- 
pamphlets, in accordance with the story told by the records,, 
whose validity it often challenges. The. whole subject needs. 
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oareful re-examination. (If Hk. jnanv ■ 

JJaffles’ imtivities perhaps tiie most useful in this eonte^t’am^V^ 
nwn Slafement of {he , 'Services of Sir T S i “ff/es n sL 
Soplna hafties, Memoir of the Life and ’i 

T, iS. Baffles (\83Q) ;rhere floes not seem to he a satisfaetorv 
account in Jonglish cf the historv of Aeliin. The best 4i(n4 nnr ! 

ueg-tiations leading up to the Dutch Treaty of 
lh.4 and for the pres.sure Iirought to bear on tlie Dii'eeturs'and 
the Govern )r General in the interests of retrenchinc-nt in l4>q^ 
.la.xwel and Gibson, Trea lies and fCuffaffemenfs nffedinq Ihe Mahii 

^hieh extracts only are printed here, irorsbnrnh, DirecUm's for 
^mhng lo and front ihe Eas! Indies, Etc. {.ith Ed J8-H-S used 

and min 

of pl»e i'.mi ■' ilf'tiaotioo 

SrifiM SlalislitrtI Account of the 

Sat k ^ 1 he Slratfs of Mahtcru ( 183!J ) contains much 

that IS ot use tor this pen d, but is diieflv of value for its very 

Secrdown b? ‘in’ Settlements had 

-crtieci (Im’^n })\ 183t>. .1. Eraddell, Skifintics of the Briiuh Pn<i^ 

.sessions tn the Straits of AlaUcca (IShl) is also important but 
should be used with care, esiieeialiy for the vear.s Iiefore a systematic 

i;t d\i (’omiiaiiv’s officials in the 

S e records, that a go.l deal^iore work vS be 

t *1 discovered with some siir])rise in 1829 

Ime slmied Sho i Singapore and Malacca seem to 

most dil. «! ” * notice any statement ])ut before them; the 

briff to lioht furtl"® ^‘“diiiry into which only 

recompilafen^Jf /i f “aecnraeies and rendered the complete 
recompilation oi those tor past years luadmissahle.” 

ill the Jonrimf ifif f Jounials, but many 
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Weights & Currencies 


"Weights 


The Taliil 


= 1.3 oz. 

The Kati (1(5 Tahils) 


= 1.3 lb. 

The Picul (100 Katis) 


= 133.3 11). 

The Bhar (3 Piculs) 


= 400 lb. 

{])ahar; hahara in Johore) 


The Koyan (40 Piculs) 

Ciirreiscies 


= 5,333.3 lb. 

The Spanish Dollar, 

100 Spanish Dollars 


210.85 Sicca Enpees 

The Sicca Rupee. 


£26.5.0d 

100 Sicca Ell pees 

= 

$47.42 Spanish 



£12.9.3d 

The Pound Sterling. 



£100 

■ = 

$366.97 Spanish 



773.76 Sicca Eupoes- 


The excliaiige between Dollars and Sicca Es. is based on the figures 
for 1824. Tliat ])etween Dollars and Sterling is the average for 
1815, 1816 and 1822, 

The following currencies also ran at Penang and Singapore 
during this period {exchange })er $101) Spanish) ; The Surat Hupee 
{220.34) ; the Furruekabada Ihipee {224.52); the Madras Kupee 
(224.81) ; the Boinl>ay Eupee {225,25); the Dutch Guilder 
((252.27) ; the Ge\don Eupee {301.46). 

This list is not exhaustive. 

Note. The extracts that follow have been transcribed letter 
for letter from tlie the original manuscripts, except where it is 
■sliown ill the text that summaries liave been made. Errors of 
spelling and puiKdiiation have not been made. Errors of spelling 
■and punctuation have net been corrected in ]>reparing the extracts 
for ])iibIication. Woi*<ls and phrases underlined in the manuscripts 
:are printed here in italics. 
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Para. 5 & 6 
stating the 
necessity of 
placing the 
Island in a 
state of secur- 
ity, and en- 
closing papers 
from the 1st 
Lord o£ the 
Admiralty on 
the subject of 
establishing a 
Naval Arse- 
nal. (3) 


Paras. 7 & 8 
■urging the 
necessity of 
obtaining a 

settlement at 
Acheen. 


1. THE GOTEEXOR, PRIXCE OF WALES ISL\XD Tn 
THE GOVERXOE GENERAL, FO]?T WILLIAM S 
24tli SEPTEMBER 1805. : 

We have the Honour of announcing to your Excellency in 
juncil our appointment by the Hon. the Court of Directors to 
J'®, Island, -where we arrived on the Ihtli 

n tant. The ollowing day, our Commis.^ir.us liavin.u- been m 
lid> re;id and tlie several oaths administered to us respeetivelv w- 
ussiimod charge of the Government. 1 1 c u\ t n , v ,, 

(Ii3/15) 

GOrERX'OR, PRIXCE OF WALES ISLWD TO 
ITIE COUL'i OP DIRECTORS. 12th XOYEMBER* 1805. ' 

C^r short residence afferds us little autlioritv to report to 
I our Hoiible ^ourt on_ the subject of these ]niras„ we venture how- 
e\ ex; to assert that thns har))our may lie rendered of the e-reatest 
utility m re],ainiig His Majesty’s Ships, and we have reiS S 

Jr the. neighbouring Islands, : 

or on the adjacent Continent fit for Iniilding large shiprs, but we 

l ow’^wh cl“” cautious on so important a subject to excite 

as passible 

^ Ibe advantages that would arise to the Bidtisli Xation from 
their occupying the port of Acheen are obviously pointed nut in 

1® '’e unfavourable for 

lately taken place in the- 
nf -?n ^ f c-ountry, m which the reigning Prince a youth 

sioii of his capital now in posses- 

Lieut ^ emergency he has applied to the lato 

GovernS pA? 1 referred to the 

Go\eiiior General and to which no answer has as yet been received.. 

keotTn intercourse has lately teen 

iinion that to on, and we are of 

it would reouire “aintain a permanent post there, 

European as well as. 

- P ’ sufficient to overccnie if necessary a populous 

(2) Calcutta. 

’•‘Terences in letters from the Court of 
■rectors, to which this letter from Penang is a reply. 
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and tur])nlent city, and to cope with such an equipment as the 
French Islands, under their present circumstances may he enabled 
to ilnd against it. AVe sliall therefore be very cautious in rocom- 
nieiiding to the Governor General (with wliom you have directed us 
to eorresiKUid on this subject) or to your Honble Court the under- 
taking any measure of this kind, at least until a more than merely 
defensive Military force is provided for this Island, now more than 
•ever likely to become an object of attack by a European enemy. 


It is not in our power at present to afford your Honorable l^ara. 45 to 47 
(kuirt much information on the subject of these parags. We have r 

only to remark that there apjiears every reason to ho])e tliat under carried 

the fostering care of your Govt, the ])rosperity of this Island at this 
in a commercial ])oint of view, will continue to encrease and parti- island on 
(‘iilarly as a I)e|)ot for goods between India and China. On our account of the 
arrival we found a considerable quantity of cotton warelioiised liei'e 
to wait an o])|)ortnnity of being transported to Cliina, and during 
the short period of twenty seven days that your Fleet remained in 
liarbour, three country sliips^^^ from B(om)Bay laden with cotton, 
transliijjped their cargoes on their paying duties of per cent 
■on tlieir invoice prices. This duty esta])iished since May last gave 
,a considerable rise in the present lease of the Customs. 

The last importation of Opium from Bengal on account of 
the Honble Company was 250 Chests in the year 1798 which 

yielded a profit of 38 per cent We understand that the medium 

price of Opium at the first sale of last year in Calcutta was 1731 
Eupees per Chest the market price variable from 1700 to 2200 
Eupees. ' 

T;he annual demand for the Malay Market from the best 
iiifonnation to be obtained may be estimated at 1000 Chests, Half 
of this quantity appears to be supplied through the channel of the 
luiropean and American merchants liere, the other half by the 
first Bengal value of last year. A very large importation of Opium 
Iiere last year was from 13 to 1400 Spanish Dollars per Chest, 
yielding a profit of from 56 to 69 per cent on the price at the 
first Bengal value of last year. A very large importation of Opium 
might not from a want of capital meet with a very ready money 
sale here, but we are of opinion that there would lie no difficulty in 
disposing of several hundred Chests at the above rates, and we 
are not aware of any good reason why the Honble Company should 
not through our means, participate in the large profits the Malay 
markets afford in the sale of this article. 


(4) A country ship was one built and operated in Indian waters by private 

merchants. , 

( 5 ) The Customs were at this time fanned. 
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Tlie pepper prodiiee of this Isiaiu] at al'oat 2000 

tons of 16 cwt. or 13 peeuls and of this qinintiry loOo tons mav 
be fit for the European market, the price varvin.e’ finm 10 to 12 
Dollars ])er pecail. Tlie Balsiino. a Durtu,u’ue-e ship, earried a 
cargo from hence last year of ejccelleiit lieavy pi^pper at 11 Spaiiisk 
Dollars per ])eciil, the inpiortation of ffjreigpi ]»epper into this 
Island is considerable and may he eiuTcased if this market offers 
again to lohO oj* 2000 to3is of quality equal to tiie Island pepper,! 
and at the same ])rice. 

The cultivators would readily eontraet to deliver tlieir pepper 
at 11 Spanish iioliars })er pecul, most of them receiving 25 per- 
cent of their eontraet in Marine stores, cloth and ii’oii; 


Para, p-re- Import duty of 2 per cent ad valrn'em. of ISOl, on Tin,, 

iating to the Pepper, and Bettlenut was fouml vexatious and harassing to the 

import and im])orters, those a i tides ixdng hrought here hy ])ruws ajul other 

export duties, small vessels. This duty was also found In give the Farmer un- 
due advantage over other 3Ierchants, in the preference which his- 

riglit of search and examination always atfonls him, by which he 
became nearly the sole ]mi’chaser. 

For these reasons the [niport Duty was abolished and an 
export duty substituted in lieu of it as folin^vs. 


pepper 

per peeu] 2 p 2 

C‘ a pongs 

Tin 

do. 

4 

do. 

Bettleiiut 

do. 

1 

do. 

Sticklaek 

do. 5 

do. 

Ciitch 

do. 

254 

do. 

Eattans per 

100 Bundles 1 

Capongs 


A Capong being one tenth of a Dollar. 

Besides the above there is a general expm*t duty ad valorem of 
2}^ per cent on all other articles except gold dust. Bullion, Opium,, 
grain and spices^ 

The question whether any fiirtlier duties can safely imposed 
requires mueli consideration and greater experience than we yet 
possess to decide upon. In general we are inclined to give a pre- 
ference to the present export duty over any that can be established 
on Imports, except on Imports from Europe on the Honbie.. 
Compny’s Chartered ships, which have not yet ]>aid Cos. duties 
before at any other Presidency, and on Imports by foreign ships 
from Europe, which in our opinion ougiit to be charged with a 
higher duty, than that paid by those on the Cos. ships 
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Aiiotlicr duty we also conceive may be established on imports from 
CIii.ua Direct. 

(Bl/3-19). 

3. TDE GOVEEXOR, PETXCE OF WALES LSLAXIl TO 
THE VICE PEESIDEXT, FOET WlLLIAliL 
24th XOYEMBEE 1805. 

A considerable commercial intercourse at present subsists 
lietween this Port and the possessions of the King of Acbeen^ and 
from wluiit we can learn, the Government of that country is now 
likely to be resumed by the Prince, in tlie legal line of suecessioiu 
who some time ago was expelled ])y his matenial uncle, who iisurpetl 
his authority and took possession of his revenue 

We have lately received a message from the young king^ 
throLigli an individual, who had been trading on his coast, and who 
liad an interview with him, proposing to enter into the negoeiation 
of a Treaty with this Government which should ensure to the 
Company the whole pepper produce of lus country, and to himself 
liis just revenues, which he complains he has been defrauded of 
through his subjects carrying on (what he terns) an illicit trade 
with American ships at the port of Soosoo G) and elsewhere. 

Xot being aware of any great advantage likely to accrue to the 
Hon])le Company from a Commercial Treaty with the King of a 
country situated as xiclieen at present seems to be, in ])oint of 
stability in its Government, and rather thinking that the Company 
liad better purchase here the pepper they may require, as oppor- 
tunities oifer, we have returned an answer in general terms to* 
the King^s message. 

Xotwithstanding however there does not appear any immediate 
commercial advantage likely to be derived, it is possible you may 
deem it of some consequence to discourage by all fair means, the 
American trade on the coast of Sumatra, it being found that the 
extent of their Imports does more and more aifect the Co.^s sales 
in .Leadenhall Street. 

It would certainly at the same time be a most desirable object 
obtained, if the- Government of Aeheen could be induced, even as 
things are now situated, to shut its ports for refreshment and 
assistance, against the ships of the enemy, and it would become a 
most material consideration indeed were their fleet to appear in 
force in the Indian Seas. 

(D3/21). 

( 6 ) The Governor General being on tour of the Bengal Provinces, or absent 

through some other contingency, possible the Maratha War. 

(7) Soosoo — Port on the West coast of Sumatra in about 3‘’4iN 
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4. OOVERXOE GENERAL, FORT WILLIAM, TO THE 
(RIVERXOR AND COITNGIL, PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND. 

26th NOVEMBER 1805. 

we consider it to be oiir duty to apprise you that the late 

^var with Dawiut Eao Scindiah & the Rajah of Berar, and the 
existing hostilities with Iiisswant Rao I:Ioikar^^> have occasioned 
so heavy a pressure on the resources of this Government that it will 
]iot now ])e practicable to supply you with the Funds to an extent 
exceeding in any materia] degree the ordinary amount of the 
charges of the late Government of Prince of Wales Island. We 
therefore recommend in the strongest terms that you will not 
authorize any considerable alteration or iinprovemeiit of the pre- 
sent Fortifications of the Island, nor the construction of any Docks, 
Warehouses or other expensive Works, until you shall he informed 
hy tliis Government, that the requisite supplies of money for these 
purposes can be furnished witliont injury to the general interest 
of the Honble Companv. 

(E2/20O-206). 

5. THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WALEf^ ISLAND, TO 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 21st FEBRUARY 1806. 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you of our intention, 
of laying down the keel of a large Frigate, witliout delay, and 
that we have so little doubt, of being able about October or 
November next to begin also on a TI Gun Ship, that we are induced 
to request that you will, order the whole copper and iron work for 
both, to be sent out by the earliest opportunity possible. The non- 
arrival of the ships from Europe, disappoints us of the avssistance 
of our Master Builder, so that we cannot forward a detailed indent 
or demand, for every particular article, but this your Honble Court 
will be able easily to obtain from the Navy Board, on your request 
for that purpose. 

(Bl/83). 

6. THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, TO 

THE COURT DIRECTORS. 20th MARCH 1806. 

Tlie planters and merchants of this Island have at present a 
large quantity of pepper on hand and but very little demand for it, 
altho^ pepper of good quality is selling as low" as 9 8]). Dollars per 

(8) The reference is to Lord Wellesley Maratha campaigns of August-December 
1803 against Daulat Rao Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsle, raja of Berar; and 
tbe campaigns of April 1804 — April 1805, against Jasvant Rao Holkar, 
terminated in tbe latter case by a Treaty which was probably regarded by 
Wellesley^ as a mere truce — 'The existing hostilities^I It was these campaigns 
which frightened the Court of Directors, dreading further territorial respon- 
sibilities and ever increasing Indian military budget, into replacing Wellesley 
by Lord Corwallis. cf. Cambridge History of India, Vol. V, Chap. xxii. 
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peenl which will no doubt experience a rise in the event of any 
considerable demand, but^ we may venture to say that even two 
sliips^ cargoes, if due notice previous to their arrival were given, 
might be procaired within twelve (12) Spanish Dollars per peeul, 
a price still much under what your Malabar and Bencoolen pepper 
costs. 


. . . .we likewise send a small box, Ko. 101, containing a muster 
of cloves the produce of this Island of a plant of ten years old 
aJid introduced in this Island Ijy Mr. Smith from the Moluccas. 
The Clove plant is not considered to be at its full strengtli until 
it has attained the age of fifteen years. All the clove and nutmeg 
plants upon this Island are healtliy and thriving, and there is not 
a doubt but that at maturity they will yield luxuriant crops, and 
may be cultivated to the highest state of perfection, and to any 
extent in point of numbers. 


Ee venue. 

We had tlie honor to transmit as an accompaiiiment to our 
address dated the 12tli Xovember last a statement showing the 
ariioiuit of the Eevenues of this Island, with the various heads 
under wliieh they were collected, and Ave have now to advise your 
Honble Coiiid of our having levied an import Duty, on all Europe, 
Cliina and Indian Goods not having previously paid export Duties 
at Ceylon or at any of yonr ports in India, as follows. 

1st. Five per cent on the Invoice price of all Europe Goods 
imported on British ships and Vessels. 

2iid. Eight per cent on all Europe Goods, imported on foreign 
ships and A^essels with the exception of American who 
pay as British. 

3 I'd. Three ])er cent on all China Goods imported on British 
. ships or vessels. 

dtli. Six per cent on all China Goods imported on foreign 
ships or vessels. 

5th. Four per cent on ail India Goods imported on Ships or 
other Square rigged vessels. 

(Bl/93). 


THE GOVEEXOE, PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND. 
THE COURT OP DIEECTOES. 31st JULY, 1806 


Cuinmereial. 

Tlie measures Ave have taken in confonnity to your Honble 
Courts Orders in soliciting a consignment of opium to be sold here 
on account of the Honble Company Avere stated in our last dispatch, 

(9) No. 2 above. 
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since wliieh we have received from the Governor General a 
reply to our application on the sii])Jeet to which we beg leave to 
refer you. 

By this letter we are informed that the exportation of o.pinm 
by the C^ompaiyy having been considered to ojierate as a disc-onrage- 
nient to the ])iirchasers at the public sales at Calcutta, the Governor 
(ieneral in Council deemed it advisaihe to discontinue the exporta- 
tion of 0 ])iiim on account of the Honble Company since the year 
1-798 ami that Government are now engaged to tlie Ihiblie not 
to export any opium on their owm account. 


Tile Warehousepeeper has been instructed to exert Ins utmost 
endeavors to obtain the fullest & most accurate information ac; to 
the demand in the neighbouring countries and islands to tlie 
Eastward, as well as to cause the introduction of the ’Woollens into 
the markets of Kangoon and Siam, winch a])])earvS to hold out 
the only hope for the ready sale of this valualde article of British 
manufacture to any considerable extent. 


Encouraged however by the demand for the Chintzes the whole 
of wliieli that are of a pattern suited to tiie Malays we could have 
sold immediately on their being landed at an advance of 60 per 
C‘ent on the invoice price, we have selected patterns of such as 
are calculated for the Malay Market, and transmit in the packet 
an Indent for a quantity to the extent of £10,000 in value which 
we are convinced can be easily disposed of here, ])rovided they are 
agreeably to the patterns sent, of a dark ground and large figured 
pattern and of fine quality. The plain patterns are not likely to 
suit this Market, and coarse Chintzes are in no demand. 


Both the Swedish and British iron meet a ready sale at an 

advance of 30 per cent on the invoice price The British in 

particular from its being so much lower in price than tlie Swedish 
iron is iiy constant demand by the Chinese Settlers &■ we have 
therefore in our Indent which accompanies this despatcli applied 
for a larger quantity of. the British,, than that sent by late ships & 
indented for the same quantity of Swedisli. 

(Bl/134). 

S. THE GOVEENOR, PEINCE OF "WALES ISLAND, TO 
THE COUET OF DIRECTORS. ITth JANUARY 1807. 

In the letter above alluded to, your Honble Court will perceive 
tbe measures adopted by ns to bring a sufficient supply of J’imber 
into the Yard which however have not from the peculiar untoward 
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eirenmstancGs of the long continued rains and disease among the 
■rattle jieeessarv to convey tlie Timber thither, been yet attended 
with so inncli success as our former sanguine expectations founded 
on the assurances of the natives led us to expect. 


As however an opinion may be expected from us on this very 
iin})ortant subject on which Your lionble Court must be so desirous 
to receive every information, we regret that from our own observa- 
tions we do not feel ourselves so sanguine in our expectations as 
,ta the resources of this Island ainl its neighbourhood in large 
Timber as the Acting Superintendent and Storekeeper states him- 
iself to be. 

It may however be necessary to observe, that Strait Timber 
is to be found everywhere in this neighbourhood, fit for any pur- 
pose to wliieh Timber of such description is applied, and that our 
.attention is wholly engaged in procuring Crooked or what is tenned 
Compass Tim])er. 

The [)rinci]>al difficulties we have to encounter in bringing to 
a conclusio]! this important point may be generally arranged under 
tile following heads, viz. 

1st. Our own want of knowledge Avhether Compass Timber of 
the size required for a seventy-four- Gun-ship does 
actually exist in the neighbourhood, and if so in what 
parts it is to be found. 

2nd. The same want of knowledge, among the natives whose 
attention has hitherto never been drawn to the re- 
sources of tliis country in this respect. 

3rd. Their total ignorance of machinery and want of skill in 
transporting Timber of so large a size as that required. 


Revenue. 

IVe feel mucli satisfaction in being ena])led to ky before Your 
Honble Court, the Documents delivered in to us by our Collector 
of Customs and Land Revenues, and on which we confidently rely. 

1st. An A])straet Statement of the Revenues received and 
]}aid into tlie General Treasury from our assumption 
of this Government to the S'O April last, amounting 
to Spanish Dollars 106,376.1914. 

2nd. A Statement of the new duties laid by us on the imports 
from the 1st December^ 1805, to the 30th April, last, 
amounting to Spanish Dollars 7115.09. 
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3riL A Statement of the duties actually received on the Import 
and Export trade from the 1st May to the oOth 
Xovember last, amounting to Spanish Dollars' 
01,316.84. 

4th. A Comparative Statement 1)etween the Positive Eeveinies 
aceriiiiig from the Farms of the year 1804/5, and 
expected Eevenues thereon, of the current year,. 
1805/6 exhibiting a clear encrease on this source of 
revenue of Spanish Dollars 49.020 per ainuiin. 

5th. General Abstract Statement of tlie real, and probable 
encrease of Customs and Eevenues arising from Farms 
i]i the current year 1806/ T, exhibiting tlie total 
encrease of revenue to be Spanish Dollars 88.109.8434 .. 

6th. A General Statement of Actual & Expected Eeceipts on 
account of Kevenue under all its heads for the year 
1806/ amounting to Spanish Dollars 232,260,10 


8th. Statement of Tcniiage eitlier imported or calling for 
refreshment or re})airs at, and generally having con- 
voy from Prince of Wales Island, from the' 1st May 
to the 30th Xovember last, fivm which it appears,, 
that exclusive of 6,443 tons of native small craft,, 
there have entered this Port during 1 months only,, 
no less than 11,189 tons of slhpping laden with the- 
most valuable trade of this quarter of the GIo])e. 

9th. An account of the value of the merchandise actually 
exported from Fort Cornwallis from the 23iy1 May to 
the 3'Oth Xovember last amounting to upwards of 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars 

^ We feel confident of the satisfaction your Honorable Court will 
derive from the conviction these Statements will afford you, of the- 
rapid progressive encrease of your Eevenues here, and of the light' 
in which these Documents will place before you the value of this 
rising aiicl im])ortant ])ossessi(ii to the interests of the Hoiible 
Company in particular, and to tlie general mercantile interests of 
the Mother Country, as affording a new outlet for the produce of 
India, and the manufactures of Great Britain, and w^e retfuest leave- 
to draw your attention to the great national im|)ortance of the 
situation as a Xaval Port, as strongly evinced by the safety that 
has been ensured by His Majesty^s Squadron here to nearly 80,0{i{) 
tons of valuable trade, during the short ])eriod of six months. 


We have further to add that frt m the reductions we have made 
foom the exjxmees of the Dependenc}^ of Malacca, together with the 
Balance of Cash in its Treasury on the 1st of the current year,, 
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iliere not remain a doubt of our receiving a considerable pecu- 
niary aid from this hitherto expensive Port. 


AVe ])eg leave strongly to recommend, to Your Honorable Court, 
the expediency of directing your outward bound t'liina ships to 
touch at tliis Port as well in peace, as war, as it is u]>on the exports 
to China {)y these ships, that our principal revenue arises, and which 
lias enabled us to lay so encouraging a Statement thereof ].)efore 
your H^.moraljle Court, it not ])eing deemed a Trade of sufficient 
.im]}ortance to engage ships here exclusively for tiiat purpose. 

(B2/G8/26). 

3. TFIE COVEPXOE, PEINCT^] OF AAh\LES TSLAXD, TO 
THE COUET OF DIEECTOES. 8tli JULY 1807. 

It affords ns the highest satisfaction to (.communicate to Your 
Hoiioralde (.hurt the ])robable rcvsult of the measures that have been 
taken f<T ])roeni‘ing from Eaiigoon, Compass Timber of fit des- 
eriptioii and dimensiems for the frame of a 74-Gim-Ship. 

In the 2nd and following paras of the last General letter in 
the Marine De])artment, you were advised of Mr. John >ScotPs 
liaving been seiit to Eangooii with the Assistant Master Builder. 
All dou])ts on the practicability of ])rocuriiig the Timber at Eangcon 
and its neighbourhood of the size and quality required for ships 
■of the Line having since been removed by the favorable reports of 
Mr. Scott to which we beg leave to refer you, we have to call your 
particular attention to his letter of the 18th April wherein we are 
warranted by his assurances in believing that the principal Timbers 
for tlie Frame of a seventy four will be collected and ready to be 
forwarded in August, previous to wdheh time the season will not 
admit of its being brought down. 

(B2/114). 

10. THE GOVEEXOE, PEIXCE OP YLILES ISLAXD, TO 
THE GOAHIEXOE IX COUXCIL, FORT ST. GEORGE, 

13th APRIL, 1807. 

It is with regret that we have to announce U you the decease 
'OT tlie LTmorable Philip Dundas late Governor of this Settlement, 
which event took place at sea on the 8th instant on board His 
Majestyhs Ship Belligneux, on which he had proceeded after a 
(lajigerons illness for the benefit of a short sea voyage. 

The office of Governor of. Prince of AVales Island and its 
•dependencies has in consequence devolved on Henry Stephen Pearson 

(lo) Madras. 
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,, (D10/2G). 

“• E GOTERXOR, PEIXCE OF WALES TST wn ^ 

HE CtO\ei;aoe ia' €013010, Foirr st gfopc'e’^ 
16tli OCTOBER isor. ^ " 

Govemur of Prince cf Wales [slaud a 1 ±Er n’r t + 

F- HAcnnation cop, „e P 

(010/35). 

reas,« i7rS:F)f »>"' t"- 

reduce the price to 10 y. Per Cent 4dvnw him to 

the Woollels at the c4m:L'^ m 

looking so much under present ciremnl co. f ^ ear not 
advantao-e, as to the iiinre^ crenomi immediate 

this valuable article of British Maliufactwe! 


with «*ie ^SmdimenL°Tf this^G .vour desire to be furni,?hed 

be deriid ll the Honl, r. the Advantages to. 

from Bengal' to this Presidenm-^ o?7 exportation of Ojiium 

keepers Hi S”- 

about lOooWesta?* dnbfe'ou?!iHtT**”d ^^rket is 

landed at Prince of IVales "island rn^^f (l.'hests are- 

the consumjition of the nlace • Ih .'"’hich may be considered 
being coni4d at oncTfrom the 1000 Chests 

lators fmm'\;lrious partruart nm^ Eastward, bv Speeu- 

ophiion with the Warelmneit^ Bengal. Coinciding in 

for the Malar Market was toT^^ Opium made 

here to wait for Srehrsers tht i Presidency, and 

among the Merdiant^ want of ('ariitai 

siderablv lessened and tliatT/hr^r?' causes would be eon- 
: £2^^h^Bd_tI mt If the Compa ny were only to send a 


, . — J Mvui.cr uliijv Lu seiia a 

■ jCTLt't'pSr"^* •E""- “ M-.i 

and Civil Powers could ooc °Z' “ 'hat the Militarr 

;h Government, and took ov^rlT^V ’"“* “Pheld on appeal to the- 

. 1S07. cf. next extract (No. h« f™m Pearson in October,. 
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part of the Opium prepared for the Eastward, the sale of the 
remaiucler would be materially affected, and the Purchasers of tlie 
-ame enabled to undersell the Company here, and to the Eastward ; 
We deem it our duty to state that however it might benefit the 
])artieular Interests of this Settlement, not the smallest advantage 
('ould be expected to arise to the Honble Company by an annual 
(.niisignmeiit of Opium to this place, any interference in the Opium 
Trade as now carried on, must be attended with Serious conse- 
quences to tlie Picvenues arising from tlie sale of the Article in 
Bengal, whicli could not be counterbalanced 1)y any Profit exjiected 
to arise from its importation in this Island by the Honble 
Company, 

The rate at which tlie Cultivators here can afford to sell 
good marketable Pepper, cannot be fixed at less than from 8 to 9 
Dollars Per Pecul, and any 'quantity likely to lie rerpiired by the 
Honble Company may without doubt he jn’ocured from 8 >4* to 9 
Dollars Per l^eciil, provided due notice is given to this Government, 
of your Honble Courfs intention to export Pe])per from hence 
to Europe or Cliiiia on account of the Honble (Company. 

Your Honble Courfs wishes with respect to the Cultivation of 
('offee on this Island have, we are happy to state been in some 
degree anticipated, the Cultivators having since the fall in the 
price of Pepper, turned their thoughts towards this Article. It 
appears that there are at present 25,000 plants now on the Island 
in a very flourishing state, a great proportion of which are bearing, 
and that upwards of 200,000 young Plants will be transplanted in 
the course of a few Months, which in the year 1811 may he expected 
to produce 2500 Peculs, or Tons 148.lG.il 1/3 of Coffee, 

The cultivation of this valuable Article might we are con- 
vinced, if once the Cultivators had confidence in Government be- 
coming Purchasers in the Article, be encreased on this Island, to 
almost any extent, and little doubt can exist of the produce in 
Seven AYars being nearly equal to that of Pepper, or not far short 

of Peculs 25,000, or Tons 1500 annually 

(B2/ 158-1 62). 

13. THE GOVEEXOE, PEIXCE OP WALES ISLAXD, TO 
THE COUET OF DIEECTOES, 29th JANUAEY 1808. 

Marine. 

We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Orders 
contained in the 4th & 5th Paragraphs of the Honble Company's 

(12) See No., 7 above. The profits from the sale of opium in Bengal for export 
by private merchants was of course one of the Company's principal items 
of Revenue. Nor did the Company care itself to engage in the carrying 
of this article of commerce to Canton, where its importation was illegal. 
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General Letter under date the 29tli May, ISOl, directing that 
until we receive your further Orders on the subject, ail operations- 
at this Presidency for building sliips for the Kinghs Berviee ])e 
susj)eiided, excepting only such as shall be required for compleating 
those two shi].>s, for which Timber may already have been entered 
into, and we shall in obedience thereto, await Your Honbie Court's 
further Commands accordingly. 


It is with much concern, that we are compelled to call to your 
ITonlde Court's [jartieular attenth n, the reasons which have occa- 
sioned a considerable delay in the coiistniction of the Frigate of 3G- 
Guns which we had directed to be built here. 


It was with much disappointment that on the 11th Xovemljcr,. 
we learnt from the Acting Superinteiulent of Marine, that a tem- 
porary suspension of the work had become necessary on the 15th 
of that month, in consequence of the o])jectioi!s stated ]>y the Master 
Builder to the manner in Avhich the Officiating Engineer was pro- 
ceeding ill the construction of the slip. 


Oil receiipt of Mr. Tate's reply the same was transmitted to 
the Su])erinteii{lent of Marine in order that we might ascertain if 
the Master Builder's olijections had lieen done away, hut this not 
being the ease, and Mr. Tate liaving in a letter to us dated the 
21st December, stated his wish that the slip should be proceeded 
on by the Master Builder, we deemed it most exjiedient after mature' 
deliberation and on attentive consideration of the whole of the 
circumstances, and on the reecmmendatioii of the Acting Superin- 
tendent of Marine, to order the Master Builder on whom the whole 
of the rGsponsiL)il% of building and launching the ship remains, 
to proceed in the construction of tlie slip and ground ways accord- 
ing to his own ideas, being averse to passing any decided judgment 
on tl'ie merits or demerits of the work partly constructed. 

We have now the satisfaction of acquainting your Honbie 
Court that the Master Builder is proceeding as ex])editious]y as 
possible in forming the slip wliiie the Artificers of tlie Yard are 
e.mployed under him in converting and trimming the necessary 
Timber, and that we have every reason to hope that tlie difficulties 
which liave hitherto impeded the construction of the Frigate have 
been completely done away. 

(B2/17:). 

14. THE COITBT OF BIBECTOPS TO THE OOYEEXOR 
GEx\TEBAL, FORT WILLIAM. 3rd ArGHST 1808. 

We now. . . .proceed to give you our directions as to the' 
quantum of Duty to be imposed at the Sea Ports of our respective' 
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'Settlements in India, on Goods and Merchandize imported into or 
.exported therefrom by the Subjects of Foreign Europe or x^merica. 


It is but reasonalde that those Nations which without incurring 
.charge or risk in forming and maintaining a Settlement, are 
admitted at once to share in the Indian Trade with all the benefits 
of sucli Establishments ready prepared, should for that important 
advantage, unattainable before our acquisition of Territory in the 
East pay a suitable consideration in the shape of Duties beyond 
what is levied from Subjects of the British Empire. 


Our general intention is that Foreigners shall be subjected to 
.dou])le the Duties on Imports and Exports paid by British Subjects; 
and if in carrying this general principle into all the details of parti- 
cular eases your xurious regulations should not always have been 
duly adverted to you will adopt the S])ecific Duties on the different 
Articles to tliat general principle. 

(C2/68-73). 

IS. FOET COEXWALLIS^i3)^ AT A COUNCIL HELD ON 
THUESDAY THE loth DECEMBEE 1808. 

Eead the following letter from the Pe|)per Planters upon this 
Island dated the 30th Ultimo. (Enter). 04) 

The Board having every reason to l^elieve that the Statement 
■contained in the above letter of the distresses experienced by the 
Cultivators of Pepper is strictly correct, are of opinion that their 
most serious attention is due to the Policy of averting the impend- 
ing danger by aiding the Planters with such ])eeuniaiT supply in 
the present Juncture as may effectually relieve them without 
■exposing Government to nimecessary risk, being fully aware that 
the general prosperity of the Island and the very existence of its 
internal Ivevenue, are intimately connected with, if aiot dependent 
-on, the advancement of Cultivation ; and that unless active and 
decisive measures are immediately adopted by Government towards 
meliorating the temporary embarrassment of the Planters there 
will be every reason to ap]')rehend that many of the cultivated lands 
may revert to Jungle, and that a very large portion of tlie most 
valuable Class of the Inhabitants will emigrate. 

Eesolved that as the Board do not feel themselves authorized 
from the nature of this Establishment and the extent of the dis- 


(15) Penang. 

(14) The letters and memoranda cited in Council Proceedings during this period 
were entered, not in the Proceedings themselves, but in a separate series, which 
unfortunately seems to have been lost. 
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of the letter now received from %t p)Tni^!^ f’Ojernment * a (jo’/' 
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report and stating that they felt , themselves bound in duty and 
justice to their Employers, notwithstanding the severe disaiSpoint- 
meiit arising out of the delay of necessarily postponing the com- 
ineiK'oment of this important undertaking to resolve '^tfiat ihe works 
of the Docks Eic. should not he proceeded on, and that the whole 
of (he Papers on the subject should he tmnsmified to your Ilonhie 
(U)iirb for your Orders and decision previous to any further steps 
heing taken by iJieni, under tlie then existing circumstances to carry 
tlie same into execution, being well convhiced that less detriment 
would arise to tlie Public Service from such temporary delay than 
from attempting to proceed therein with their then means & in the 
state of their information as to the most preferable Site for the 
purpose/^ 


The whole of this subject having been referred to your Honble 
(Viurt as above stated by the late Government we have been anxiously 
waiting your Eonble Courts Orders and Decisions thereon, but not 
having as yet received any Advices whatever on the Subject further 
than tile pri\'ate communication, recorded by the lion : the Governor 
on the 19th January last wherein it is stated ^That nothing had been 
determined on, as late as the 2n(i June last, respecting the Docks,, 
owing princi])ally to the want of Estimates of the Expenees, which 
was one of the first things required by your Honble Court and one 
on whieli the prosjierity of the Island Depended/’ We have under 
tile total want of Official Advices felt it incumbent on us to act 
on the information thus obtained. 

Advei'ting therefore to the Authority given to the Engineer by 
this Government during the year 1807, for the purpose of procuring 
in India such Artiheers as he might require, & his unsuccessful 
attem])ts for that jiurpose in this Country, and the non-arrival of 
tlie absolutely necessary assistance required from Europe, We regret 
that at this late date notwithstanding any thing within our power 
has been done consistent with the Resolution and reference of our 
Predecessors, the subject remains exactly in the same state as in 
the month of January 1807. As the Engineer states himself to lie 
equally deficient in the requisite means for carrying into effect this 
important undertaking even were we in possession of your Honble 
(hurt’s Orders to do so. 


As the late Corresjfiondence with the Engineer only tends to 
confirm liis former reports long since transmitted to your Hon* 
Court, and it must be inferred from the Communication recorded 
on the 19tb January that the requisite Assistance will not be sent 
out until Specific Estimates are received in England, We have been 
unanimously of Opinion that under every circumstance of the case^ 
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the advantages to be derived by Mr. Tate^s going home exceed any 
that can possibly arise from his longer residence here while wholly 
iinemploved, • 

, (B2/262). 

17- FORT CORNWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD ON 
THURSDAY THE 25th MAY 1809. 

The Board referring to the Correspondence that took place with 
the Pepper Planters, entered on their Proceedings of the 8th and 
22nd December 1808 and 5th and 12th January last. 

Resolved that the Committee acting for the Pepper Planters 
be informed that the Board having received from the Supreme 
Government reply to their reference on the subject of the aid *soli- 
cited by the Pepper Planters, they regret that circumstances render 
it inexpedient for Government to make any purchase of Pepper 
on the public Account, or to extend their Advances to the Planters 
beyond the Sum Already paid. 

That the Board have however reason to expect the arrival of 
Tonnage to the extent of about 2000 Tons in the Month of July, 
when they will ap})ropriate such quantity tliereof, as may be at 
their disposal, for the purpose of conveying Pepper to China, the 
Planters paying freight for the same at the usual rate. 

(A5/222-223), 

18 . THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND TO 

THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 19th AUGUST 1809. 

We have now the satisfaction of acquainting you that the Fri- 
gate built at this Presidency was launched on the 13th Inst, and 
named the Penang, and that in compliance witli the recommenda- 
tion of the right Honble the Governor General in Council she will 
be dispatched from hence to Bengal for the pur])ose of taking a 
Cargo to Europe on account of the Honble Company. 


On a retrospective view of the' whole of Proceedings with re- 
gard to Ship building for H.M. Nav}^, and the Orders of your 
Honble Court; as well as the most attentive Consideration of a 
subjed so materially connected with the Interests of tliis Island, 
and interwoven with its Establishment we are unanimously of 
Opinion 

1st. That from the number of Timbers collected, and the 
facility that has latterly attended its Collection from 

(is) See No. 15 above. 
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the immediate neighbourhood of this Island, the Mate- 
rials required for completing the construction of 14 
Gun Ship might with ease be obtained — • 

2nd. That had Docks been constructed at this Presidency, 
or liad we been assisted with proper professional 
Advice with regard to the construction of tlie ground 
ways and Slip ; and the Master Builder been furnished 
with the usual assistance in the Yard, such Ship 
might have been Constructed at this Presidency with 
facilitv. , 

(B2/325). 

1§. THE COUPiT OP DIPECTOBS TO THE GOVEBXOB, 
PBIXCE OF WALES ISLAXD. otli JANUARY 1810. 

Ill our letter of the 30th xiugiist last, we adverted to the un- 
favourable circumstances under which our Pepper Trade has long 
struggled. For your general information, we shall now proceed to 
inform you, that there are in our Warehouse in London nearly 
seventeen millions of pounds of Pepper sold and unsold; and we 
have also a very considerable quantity l,ying in our Stores on the 
the Western I4)ast of India and at Benccoien. 

We advertised 5000 Bags (lbs. 1,500,000) of Pepper for Sale 
on the 1st September last, at the price of Sevenpence P. lb; but 
no oilers were made and the whole remained unsold. 

We again advertised a Sale of the reduced quantity of 3000 
Bags of Pepper, to take place on the 29 September last, at the 
jirice of ten ])enee P. lb; of which quantity 2100 Bags went off at 
aji advance of one eighth of a penny p. lb, the remaining 900 Bags 
being refused l;)y the Buyers. 


Of Pe])pcr therefore we do not require any, having a sufficient 
stock in uur Warehouses in London for a consideralde period to 
■■come. 

Tile IToii])le the Commissioners of His MaJesty^s Navy have 
signified to us tliat on account of the shallow draught of Water 
at Prince of Wales Island, and for other reasons, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty do not deem it proper that the build- 
ing of the Line of Battle Ship (to be named the Akbar) should 
he ])roeeeded upon. We have however in evidence that a sufficiency 
of Water may he obtained for launching Ships of the Line at your 
ITesideney, and as we have reason to believe that the Timbers for 
a Ship of that Class have been long since colleetecl, we conceive it 
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probable its construction niav befnrp iu; rv 
be far advanced; in that case you- 4] proceed t? "4’' 
le (^jip ; hut should any cireumstances Invp ''•o™pletion of 
.your laying clown the Ship, we direS vox u, 

"'perations in tliis undertaking. ^ ^ suspend all further 

(Ol/G-8)'.' 

20 . FOBT COBIN’WALLIS AT \ mx-v’-cTT 

thcesday the m , 

*.,pXr 

Presidency (as directed I>^ +i,„ tx- x . ^lovermnent of this 
directors of the 2Tst April last) ^'ourt of 
constitution of the Court of TndP ,+ o-'^istiiio- 

Ij combt of the Clo'ZZt ‘ 

Peeorder, & it appearing aftel a the 

subject that the immediate addition of fjxnJ n of the 

to m(y„e o-itl, J tte c^rl ? 

'Charter of which no intimation has been S^^ed 

Council be4/4?raifed44ik^ 3'e<luction of the 

rassmenfs better avoided bP that P ' Embar- 

Courts Orders as coJe,^^ Olijeetof the Honble 

April last vizt direetingbhe reduc ioif^’f''*.® Eispatch of the 21st 
imniednite e.ffeet, and that the douht« earned into 

these Orders on the constitution n! H) ^ the effects of 

he referred to Bengal. " ^ of Judicature 


feire of Mm-ios i„[„ 
Sei£;°7A™"S™o„t ao far as it 

Ll"» * r? 

olts! 4.:a‘ t ,trS””a?' 

(A7/76- 
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21, THE GOYERXOR, PRIXCE OP WALES ISLAXD, TO 

THE COrRT OF DIEECTOES. 15th MARCH 1810. 

Tn pursuance of 3^our Hon; Courts Recoinmeiulation, much of 
our attention lias been ])estowe(l to tlie advantages to l)e derived fi'om 
the Cultivation of Cotton on this Island. 

Your Hon: Court are already aware of the serious disappoint- 
ment experienced by the first Cultivators in the want of mi advan- 
tageous Market for Pepper in consequence of which a large portion 
•of the Island formerly in liigli Cultivation has again reverted to its 
-original state of Jungle, 

The attention of the Agriculturists has since been turned, as 
your Hon : Court have l)een informed to the Cultivation of Coffee, 
which latter Article we now lament to find from the state of the 
Europe Market is not likely to turn out a much more advantageous 
■speculation than the former. 

Under these circumstances the encouragement held out by your 
Hon: Court in the Cultivation of Cotton, We have no doubt but 
that the Speculation will be generally embarked in, but as it will he 
impracticable to form a correct Estimate of its success until the 
Cultivation lias been proceeded on to a certain extent, any general 
Opinion from us on the subject further than that the Island from 
its Soil and Climate appears well adapted for this Species of 
Cultivation, would at present be premature. 


We cannot however omit on the present occasion drawing your 
Honble Courts attention to the very fiourisliing state of the Spice 
Plantations on this Island. 

Of the Nutmeg Trees of which there are about 13,000 on the 
different plantations, several hundreds are in bearing and in the 
Course of a few A'ears many more will be old enough to hear fruit. 

From the Clove Trees in bearing there have been upwards of 
20,000 young Plants raised in the course of the last three Years — - 
these have lieen disposed of by the Proprietors to different Cultiva- 
tors and are reared with great success — in various parts of the 
Island the Proprietors still continue to mise young Plants from 
the Seeds of the old Trees from which practice the quantity must 
be annually increased to a considerable extent. 

(B2/411412). 
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22 . THE GOYEEXOE, PBIXCE OF WALES ISLAND, TO 
THE GOVEEXOE IN COUNCIL, FOET ST. GEOEQE. 

21st MAECH 1810. 

IVe have the honor to acquaint you that the Honljle Charles- 
Andrew Bruce appointed tO; the Goverment of this Presidency, has 
this dav taken the prescribed oaths and his seat accordingly. ' 

(DlO/Sl). 

23 . STATEMENT OP EEYENUES OF THE YEAlt 1809/10 
& THE AMOUNT COMPAEED WITH THE EEYENUE OF 

THE PEECEEDING YEAE. 


Heads of Reyenue 



Total Revenues of 

Total Revenues of 


iSojt/io 

1808/9 

Export Duties 


66,685.111/2 

Duties on the Sale of Houses and 

Lands 625,73 

1,921.52/2 

Quit Rent 


2,259.52 

James Town Opium Farm 

5,880 

6,240 

Beetle-Leaf Farm 

7,440 

10,920 

Artap Farm 

2,200 

2,785 

George Town Opium Farm 

■ . 53 . 7^0 

38,400 

do Gaming Farm 

. . , ■ 

36,000 

do Arrack Farm 

25,320 

31,200 

James Town Gaming Farm 

3,000 

4,080 

do Arrack Farm 

2,100 

3 D 72 

Wood Farm 

■ ■■■2,340 

2,760 

Import Duties 

25,871.78 

20,008.70/; 

Shop Tax 

1,496.25 

800 

Pork Farm 

7 , 3 ^ 8.35 

6,400 

Toddy & Bhang Farm 

4 ,S6 o 

3,000 

Total, Sp. Dollars 

199 , 357 -^ 1^2 

236,9 £1.86/ 


(Table A})pen(]ix 1) 
(AS/21}3). 

24. THE 60VEKX0.I?, PRIXCE OF WALES ISLAND, TO 
THE GO\T]it^NOR IN COUNCIL, FORT ST. OEORCbE, 
28th DECEMBER 1810. 

It is with extreme eoiieeni w eommuiiicate your informa- 
tion the lamented death of the Honble i\ x\. Bruce, late Governor 
of Prince of Wales island and its Dependencies, which took place 
yesterday morning after a short illness. 

'The office of Governor of this Presidency aitd its Dependencies- 
has consequently^ devolved on W. E. Phillifis Esq. who has duly 
taken the prescribed oaths and his seat accordingly as Governor 
protempore. 

(DlO/104). 
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25. rOTTRT OF FTRECTORS TO THE GOYERXOR, 

PRIHCE OF WALES ISLAND. 10th x4PR[L 1811. 

Tlie consideration of procuring a supply of Hemp from India 
;is altogether deserving of^ and has met our most serious attention, 
;as also that of our Government General, and other Governments 
of India — We recommend it as matter for your deliberation parti- 
cularly witli a view to the production of a large quantity of Hemp 
from the Plaintain Tree and from the Eamy for the uses o( this 
country at as moderate a rate of cost as the cheap price of labour 
ill India will warrant us to anticipate. 

The cultivation of Pepper in your Settlement does not seem 
necessary to a supply of the Markets in Europe: Coffee is equally 
unealled for : Cotton Wool may also not be required the present 
.subject seems tlierefore to present itself more opportunately. 

Our Governments will perceive the manifold advantages which 
must arise both to India and to the United Kingdom, if the cost 
rand properties of Indian Hemp, will allow of its being substituted 
for European Hemp. The cultivaticii of this most necessary article 
will encrease the value of land in India, (and more especially as 
it will apply to the jungles and wastes of our Presidency of Prince 
-of Wales Island ) and l)y giving employment to an additional num- 
ber of cultivators, will benefit our Indian subjects, it will occupy 
a considerable additional tonnage of British or Indian Shipping and 
promote the encrease of British Seamen it will keep a large Sum 
of British capital from going to a foreign, and frequently a hostile 
Country as well for the purchase of the Hemp itself, as for the 
freight on foreign Shi})s in time of War and render the British 
empire independent in respect to an Article which is indispensably 
jiecessary for its interest and its glory. 

(Cl/180). 

26. the governor. PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND TO 
THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 9th MAY 181L 

The Eight Honble the Governor General in Council having 
under the authority conveyed to the Supreme Govt., by the 
Honble the Court of Directors, appointed A, Set on, Esq. of the 
Civil Establishment of Bengal, to be Governor of this Presicly. we 
have the honor to acquaint you that Mr. Seton has this day arrived 
at Prince of Wales Island, and has duly taken the prescribed oaths 
and the charge of the Govt, accordingly. G?) 


(DlO/207). 
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27. A(^ 

TO 


C. D. Cow 


ran 


KTIXG SECEETAEY PETYPf? 

THE SEPL’EME OOVERXirEXT E()l\'r 1vil 

23rcl OCTOBER ISll ''^LLJAlI. 

The hirer! ship Harriet laden M’ith •! viTini.i 
cojisio-ned U> the Right Honble, the GovVi'nor vLm?'" 

Having arrived in tliis jiort from Amhovi.a US, t 
and been placed iinfler the orders of t}n'« /v ^ 
directed by the Honble. the AcHno (Wrm, OV ^ 

.voii that on reference to tlie particular desire of th!f p 
has been hitherto detained irith tJ.e rieiv of 

her across the Bay. Iiiciuing a convoy for 

(1^4/1). 

TO THE 00\'EI>XOR 
th AOYEMBER 18I1. 


OF DIRECTORS 
JRlAtE OP \r.4LES TSLAXD. 

^ ±0.1 J, 

have freqiendv hS otit.' b 'LticAh ' ? ' i”’ 

Wool: and as 'in the \>ir sm th fi" Cotton 

America rendered the importation of ta? ( tfot WrStt“ 
JS'S “ the MrniSa Ar 

before their arrival ^ouhl h Affb.mi1l"T" ’>“t 

had changed, American Cotton hn V / ^ P^'blie affairs 
Didiaii Cottcin rSit^i r mb h n 

upon the Company and the jirivate lmj,or£rs. aaf'" 

to England upon miT'acel!uh"evTe|lr^ must he sent, 

aboveT'Euto 5 b 1 uv?“;" "* »>*»-■ ("-'■pt » 

the five Ships irhirdi ^ i, tT'''T? hiiiia and 

the four Madras ami Chi la Shi,t’ mn c ? ^ mid 

agreeably to the established R^gJlatiVm^ " 

(Ct/238-240). 
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last, solieitiiig a modification of the rate of Import and Ex])ort 
duties, at that ])eriod, leviable on all goods, and mereliaiulize in 
this port, we have the honor to submit for the information of your 
Lordshif) in Council, a copy of that address, and of the re}>]y 
returned thereto, by this Government. 

Tile iiulidgence solicited by the merchants, being founded on 
the (consideration, that the advantages enjoyed by the traders at 
this port, will be materially affected by the recent conquest ot 
Java, and by tlie opportunity which will be thereby presented 
tr) the traders of the otlier ports of India, for the transmission of 
Tnclian goods and merchandize, and from thence thrOLighoiit tlie- 
neighbouring countries, we have felt disposed after duly considering 
tlie diiferent rates of duties at this port, and those in force at Java,, 
and weighing the relative interests of the East India Company, ami 
of the commercial part of the community at this Presidency, to- 
authorize a imulifi cation, in th.e rates of import and ex})ort duties,, 
collected in the passing trade, and as an act of policy, since it 
may lie the means of encouraging the resort of vessels of all des- 
criptions, and render tliis port in smiie measure the entrepot of the- 
(commerce, carried on between India and China, and the Islands- 
in the Ea.stern Seas. 

we take the liberty of representing to your Lordship in 

CoLiiicil our sense of the great additional reliefs, which would lie- 
afforded to the commercial part of our community, if the duties 
which are now levied here on Europe (roods and Opium were author- 
ized to be deducted from the imports payable both at Calcutta and 
Batavia, on those articles, which may after the payment of duties* 
here, be exfiorted either to Bengal, or to the Ports of Ja\'a. 

(D4/47). 

30 . THE GOYERXOIL PRINCE OF WALES ISLAM). TO 
THE GO PERNOR GEX ERAL FORT WILLIAM. 

28th SEPTEMBER 1812. 

We have the honor to communicate for the information of 
your Lorship in Council, that William Petrie, Esq. apjiointed by 
the lIoiiora])]e the Court of Directors to the situation of Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island, and its dependencies, having arrived at % 
this Presidency on hoard the Honble. Com})any’s ship Poyal George,, 
the 26th instant, he has this day duly taken the ])rescribed oaths- 
and his seat in Council as Governor and President acccrdinglw. 

(D4/n). ■ 

(20) Final capitulation signed i8tli September, 1811. 
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31. the court of directors to the ooverxor 

PRIXCE OF WALES ISLAXl). 21st OCTOBER 1812. ' 

Tlie coarse Cotton Wool of which all the iinportatijns from 
India consist is rivalled in the British Market by the low Cott ms 
:im])orted from America, called Bowed Ueorgias and also hy the 
Cotton from the Levant; hut as the total qiiautity of siicli iiil'erior 
Cotton consumed by the British Manufacturers is not a large pro- 
portion of the whole, it is indispensable to the success of an exten- 
:sive Cultivation in your Settlement, that an im])rovement should 
take place in the quality of the Article by the introduction of 
Cotton seed from Bour])on and otlmr Countries. — In furtherance 
of this object it is our intention to consign to India, a quantity 
■of West Indian or American Cotton seed, so soon as we shall be 
enabled to procure the same ; and in the interim you will request 
our (Tovernmeiits of Bengal, Madras and Bombay to transmit to 
you seed of the best kinds of Cotton wliich are cultivated at those 
Presidencies. 

The prospect of an advantageous sale for Pe|)per, a|)])ears to 
he more remote than ever: the ])rice of sound Black Pepiier is 
■at present somewhat less than seven pence P. ])Oiind exclusive of 
tile Duties for home consumption. 

The price of Coffee is also equally unfavourable, good Jamaica 
Coffee being now’ sold at the low price of Fifty Shillings P. hundred 
w’eight, exclusive of the Duties. 

(Cl/364-366). 

32 . THE SUPREME GOYERXMEXT, FORT WILLIAM, TO 
THE ACTIXG SECRETARY, PRIXCE OP WALES ISLAND. 

24th OCTOBER 1812. 

I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Honor- 
able the Governor and Council dated the 15th May last with 
its Enclosures, and to request that you will inform the Governor and 
Council, that in cases in which Europe Goods may have already 
paid the duty established at Prince of Wales^ Island of 5 per cent, 
■and in which the fluty established at Calcutta does not exeee<l tiiat 
mte, that duty will be remitted on the importation of the goods 
into Bengal, on the production of a Certificate that the duty fixed 
.at Prince of Wales^ Island has been actually paid. In like manner 
ill cases in wdiieh the duty established at Calcutta may exceed 
that fixed at Prince of Wales’ Island, the difference only w'ill b.e 
levied on the importation of the Goods into Bengal. 

(E3/40). 

No. 2$f above. 
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33. THE GOVERXOE, PEINCE OE WALES ISLAXD, TO 
THE KING OP ACHEEN. 

(X'ot dated, Imt noted as read and approved at a Council, 

24th June, 1813). 

Your majesty has received on varioug Oceasions from the 
British Govt, the most unequivocal testimonies of its anxiety 
and desire to promote your interests and to assist you as far as 
is consistent with the security of our pcssessions and your majesty 
.lias received on more than one Oceasion actual and undeniable 
Testimony of the Sincerity of this Desire in the presents which have 
])eon sent to you of arms & ammunition from the Supreme Govt.. 
& from the Govt, at this Presidency and every obstacle has been 
placed ill the Way of Supply to your Enemies of the means of 
acting offensively against you by prohibitory Decrees in force at 
this island against the exportation of Gunpowder and warlike 
Stores except for your inajest\Y service. 

AVitli these Sentiments & these ])rineip]es wliieh have been 
invarialdy acted upon by the British Govt, on the faith of an 
expected reeijirocal Uetiirn from your majesty it is a matter of 
regret lC concern that I feel myself called upon to notice the 
Reports which have been made to me of the line of Conduct pur- 
sued by your majesty & your ministers agt. the Siiips & Properties 
of British Subjects trading to the territories of Aeheen with 
friendly & commercial views. 

I am informed that your majesty lias entertained in your 
Service as your Admiral or Xaval Commander a Mr. Fenwick who 
has been long a Resident in this part of Asia — and whose general 
conduct while residing under the protection of this Go\d. has 
proved him to he a most mischievous & evil principled Individual 
and as sucli not a jiroper Adviser or Minister to be trusted with- 
your majesty^s affairs. It has moreover come to my knowledge that 
a large Sin]) from the Coast of Caromandel trading to Aeheen 
under British Colors has recently been sewed on that Coast by your 
majesty's pe< pie and that other English Vessels trading to the 
Coast are under similar Apprehensions. 

It behoves me therefore to apprise your ’ majesty that the 
Protection whic-li the British Govt, has been ever accustomed to 
extend towards the properties of individuals trading under its 
flag will not allow of this Govt, to observe with silence such a 
3)eparture from the rules of neutralities & I must therefore cau- 
tion your majesty against the Contimianee of a System which will 
inevitably draw upen your majesty the severe Displeasure of the 
British Govt. & he calculated to remove from you these Sentiments 
of Regard which it has . been accustomed hitherto to shew towards 
your majesty's Family. 

WoO] liOijal Asiatic Society. 
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I must therefore stroiifTly_ reeomnieml tliaf 

owner tile Sliiji whidi has 


J,. the fi.,t iMtoce return fo'ifeTaTftf 1"" 


lieeii seized & that you will ahstain from furtiier hiVerlv 

llie British Trade on the Pedir Coast. “iterierenoe inth 

•34. THE GOYEPXOR, PBIXCE OF AT-VTFs; itir \^-T^ 

THE COUBT OF DIEEcioES 30ft JrilMsi?; 
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■Govt, to that Effect. ° ^ Irom the Sujireme 

■tumult and disoSeT under 
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]ia? prr.cliieecl a State of Pebellion during the progress of wliidi the 
('apital ot tlie Country has been wrested from the King & himselL' 
eon fined to the Govt, of Tiilosamoy -with a portion of the siir- 
rouiiding Country & the Command of the Sea Coast by whieli he 
iiitereej)ts the Vessels and trade of his rebellious Subjects. 

The Councils of the King of Aeheen have been guided for a. 
number of years by a Mon. LTtoile a subject of France born in 
this Country but who haying undergone the form of Naturalization 
at Traiiqueijar subsequently stiled liimseif a subject of Denmark 
he iias lately died ^ the King’s affairs are now governed by Mr.. 
Fenwick respecting whom your Hon. Court have been repeatedly 
addressed & respecting whom you lately issued your orders for ins 
being sent to England. 

AYhile snch people have an influence & Ocntrol over the Govt.. 
of a neighbouring native Prince it cannot be considered a matter 
of surprise or asionishment, that Measures are adopted which are 
calculated to molest the trade carried on by individuals & to dis- 
turb the usual Course of friendly connection with the two Govts., 
A recent instance has been lately manifested of the ^Seizure by tiie 
order of the King of Aeheen of a \Assel from the Coromandel 
Coast trading on the Coast of Sumatra under English Colons. 


We confidently hope that the King of Aeheen may see the 
Danger of contiiiumg in his Service the Characters who are now 
in his employment who from receiving no pay must naturally be 
driven to extreme measures to provide for ilremselves from the 
authority they possess must have the means of Oppression very 
dangerous to the people & oppressive to the Trade. 

(B3/161-). 

35 , THE SECPETAPY, PPIXCE OF WALES ISLAKD, TO^ 
THE HOK E, EODXEY, CAPTAIX OF H.M. SHIP 
AFPICAINE. 20tii AUGUST 1813. 

Various complaints having been made to this Govt., regarding 
the treatment experienced by British 'Traders, and by other Indivi- 
duals, under the British Protection, from the Govt, of Aeheen;. 
and a recent instance having occurred, which in the opinion of the 
Go“^'ernor in CL demands Public .Tnterfereiiee : I am directed to- 
bring the circumstances of the Case to your Notice. 

The Native Supra Cargo and another Individual, belonging 
to a Ship under Englisii Colours, named the Annapoorny, trading 

(23) Tulosamoy (Tooloo-Samwoi), both spellings occur in Horsburgh^s Directory.. 
— ^port of Achin just West of Diamond Point 


WoO] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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between Xegapatam and the Ports on the West Coast of Sumatra, 
have arrived at this Port, and have made an Atlidavit, that in 
the ])rogress of their Traffic, the Sliip was seized h\ the .King 
-of Acheen, and notwithstanding the Payment of a large Sum as a 
ransom, that she was still detained and subsequently sold under 
the Orders of the Iving; and that the or Xative C'oin- 

inaiuler^ has been, and is still confined in Irons at Tollosamoy. 


The measure of rescuing the Ship from the Persons who have 
■seized her, -will of course ])e effected, or otherwise by you, as you 
may judge needful, and also the recovery of any part of her 
tbargo; but I am es])ecial]y desired to Suggest to you, that the 
Person of Xoqiiedah of the Vessel, may lie released frtmi further 
Imprisonment, and that this pilnt !}e insisted on. 

36. THE GOYEPXOH, PIHXXfE OF WALES fSLAXI), TO 
THE COMMAXDEPt IX CHIEF OF H.M. SHIPS IX d'HE 
EAST IXDIES. mi SEPTILMBEP ISKh 

Witli reference to our letters to your Exy. dated the 20th 
and 23r(l ultimo regarding the reasons whicli induced us to request 
the interference of -H.M.S. Africaine for the ])urpose of ascertaining 
the cause of the seizure of a vessel under English colors ])y the 
Ixovt. of Acheen and of affording relief t ) the parties should it 
a])pear needful ive have the honor to advise your Exy. that H.M, 
.•Ship returned from that service on the 4tl) instant. 


We trust that no inconvenience may result eitlier to the arrange^ 
ments wliieb your Exy, may have contemplated or to the jmblie 
.service generally by the unexpected return of tlm Africaine to 
this port. We have given directions for the released ves.^el being 
received into the charge of the Master Attendant^ Dei)t. and as 
we intend to address the Supreme Govt, in detail on the whole 
of this proceeding we shall be guided by ‘SUch instructions as his 
Lordship in Council may think proper to issue regarding the future 
disposal ’ of the ship 

P.S. 7th September 1813. 

Since writing the foregoing an additional eommunicatio.n has 
been received from the Hon. Captain Podney of HALS. Africaine 
.a copy of which is annexed to this dispatch for your Exy’s informa- 
tion.^ We have much satisfaction in observing therelToni that 
previous to the final measures which were pursued for the release 
of the ship such^ inquiry and investigation was juirsued as to 
establish in Captain Eodney’s mind, the fact of her unjust seizure 
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originally and wliieb in his judgment warranted the interposition 
of FLM.S. for tlie liberation of the vessel her Coinmancler and crew.. 

(DlO/134). 

37. THE SrPREME GOYERXMENT, FORT WILLIAM, Jih 
THE SECRETARY, PRINCE OP ATALES ISLAND. 

10th SEPTEMBER 1813. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your dispatch 
of the 1st Fltimo communicating the proceedings of the Honorable- 
the (.lovernor and Council relative to the Seizure of a A'essel under- 
the English Colours by the King of Aclieen on pretence of having 
vL'ialed tiie laws of that Government by trading to prohilnted parts,, 
and adverting generally to the right assumed hy the King of 
Aeheen to im].)ose restraijits on the trade to those parts of the 
Coast of Sumatra on which he claims Authority. 


The Governor General in Council presumes that the right of 
the King of Aeheen to regulate the Trade of the Country actually 
under his Authority cannot be disputed, but his ])rctensions t(^ 
exercise the same power with respect to Countries which are only 
nominally a ])art of his dominions cannot be admitted. 'The former 
is no more than tlie lawful exercise of a right inherent in the- 
Sovereign power of every State, the latter is an untenable assump- 
tion : and in practice the seizure hy the King of Aeheen of Vessels- 
trading to those countries on the pretence of it being a violation 
of the laws of his Kingdom is little short of piracy. 

To apply these principles to the Case of the Vessel referred 
to in your dispatch & to the future proceedings of the King of 
Aeheen, it is necessary to ascertain the coast limits not of the domi- 
nions claimed by the Kiiig but of the Coast and ports where his 
authority is actually recognized and obe^’^ed and the Honorable the* 
Governor in Council is accordingly requested to institute the neces- 
sary inquiries. If it shall appear that either in the present or in 
any future case of a similar kind the King has exceeded the bounds- 
of his legitimate authority the British Government will possess the- 
undoubted right of demanding satisfaction and atonement and the 
])rf)])riety and ex])ediency as well as the mode of making and en- 
foriung the demand will be for consideration, 

(E3/263-266). 

38. THE SECRETARY, PRINCE OF AYALES ISLAND, TO 
THE CHIEF SECRETARY, THE SUPREME GOVERNMENIV 
FORT AVILLIAM. 2nd FEBRUARY 1814. 

I am directed by the H. the G. in C. to submit to the notice* 
of His Excellency the Eight Honorable the Governor General iu 
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Ccunoi] tile oireiimstaiioes of a cavp win',.], i,.,, n 

Jn tins neiVhhonrhoocl in which Go^■t. ('Liidei'ccrif 

■execute niterteraice and which as it cnibracwl io'nt 

imjiortanee to the interests of Prince of Walef 1 , ' 

projier should he submitted to the SunreniP <<nU 

tJie Court of Directors. ‘'’«r»«ne t. and to tlie Houl.le. 


rf ar™. 1 '"'“"si'V’ to i„fc 

i. varim.. artiola. ““woiS li, 1 '"’“' "'**» 

tNa E.a,„r,, S’- lSIS;.,*'”- A 

■ tardied and detained in eorninon with many others y-h/i 
previously arrived at the same place froi V* wl i ' 
tjuarters by the Company’s Cruizer -turom uiuW !f 
■Government of Batavia' with no othp,- fli i i ^ “ of the 
Aota „I Sm..go|i„g haj l«e.Mn’»S thel^hk™. 

occurred. " ^•”’<-«i 5 istance.s which had 


had 

•tlie 


With the imperfect iirformation however which tlie C ;,a p 

■n'bS Zi ctUrSnl^ 


his duty to correspomi*^ \yith the''Fr-t'^ a oimtoniary jiortion of 
■straits of llalacca o? whiV t l ose of Phi^'^"'? 
principal and tlie influence of this Gt^'f Z V'^ 

them in general case.s whenever eiiv-umsta fo e.vercised with 
necessary and since the Derinfl nf- fi, n -rendered the same 
system has been persevered in Tl/ n Malacca this 

■sued have the effect altering thf ofimry 'fornr®" Z 
poiideuce and of .substifnfi'n-v „ 'irainary lornie of coiTes- 

of communication with the ehamiel 

^rard. If in this iiistancl Pm T Ea®*- 
nnder orders from - the Su]ireme™ ovrSf C acted 

submission to superior aiithoGK ;+* I' ■! ® 

■« ate„e.. St? 1 ? 

and hi repeated instsmeerexereised wiil especially 

whom that of Lingin is tribnt!^ - ^ ‘Multan of Phio to 

henefieial trade ha!= been the and 

trical situation of thol nlll ff The ecn- 

011 between the Straits if ivrf facilitating the commerce carried 

of considerable efent r/nS B tlf“ ® 

tent renders it the more necessary if not indis- 
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])Gnsi})]e that the same system should be continued which has ]}roved 
so advantageous in former years and by the restriction of wliicOi by 
the Gt. of Java, at the ])resent period considerable detrinient has 
hem occasioned to the commercial interest of this Presidency and 
the neiglihouring settlement of Malacca. 

In addition also to the inconveniences resulting from the 
measures above alluded to, it appears that even the pvows and 
small native trading vessels from this |)ort are subjected in their 
traffic with the Malay States to the Eastward to all the vexatious 
-demands and the clashing of rival interests which as they could be 
little ex])ected so were they the less ])repared for and it is the 

o])inio,n of the G. in G. that so long as the interference of Java 

in the ])oiitics of the Malay Pajahs in the Straits of Malacca is 

.exercised so long will the consequences be felt in the continual 

de})reeiation of the conmierce and revenue derivable at tliis Pre- 
:sidency from the Eastern trade. 


The G. in C. is not aware of any political reasons which may 
‘Ojierate to render expedient any interference of the Govt, of Java 
with places so near Malacca as the States of Ithio and Lingin. 
.Such an interference must tend, to liamper the native trade of this 
neighbourhood and must operate to cause either a considerable dimi- 
nution of commerce or forcibly to turn off that commerce to a 
new channel even against the inclinations and wishes of those 
^engaged in it. A general reason has ])een assigned for the deten- 
tion of native vessels at .Lingin in consequence of a system of 
smuggling in wliieli it was said that port was principally concerned. 
Such a general reason might he assigned for the same measures 
to be pursued with all the Malay Pajahs in the Straits of Malacca 
all of wliom ill a certain degree have been addicted to the same 
practice and to prevent which a regular establishment could alone 
be elfeetual, Init even allowing such a reason to be well grounded 
the G. in C. directs me to add that lie trusts a representative from 
this Govt, and a proper course of measures from hence would have 
weight in tlie sujipressioji of those practices in a degree equal at 
least to what may be produced by the interference of force from 
•Java.v.. 

(m/221), 

39 . THE GOVEPxN'OP, PPIXCE OP WALES TSLAXI), TO 
THE COrPT OF DIPECTOPS. 21st SEPTEMBEP 1814. 

Having agreeably to you Hon; CoiirPs Orders ap])lied to the 
'Govts, of the other Presidencies for Supplies of Cotton Seed in 
view to Experiments being made as to the advantages to be derived 
from its Ciiltivatibn, We have in obedience to your expressed 
Wishes and from a desire on our parts to promote the Interests of 


Royal Asiatic Society. 


Agriculture as much as possible held out inducements to individuals- 
to cultivate the plant to a considera])le Extent & trust at no 
distant period to be able to report the ^ success of this Xew Specula- 
tion which has been entered into %vith a considerable degree of 
alacrity ])y all descriptions of people. 


From all that We are at present acquainted with it appears- 
to us that the price at which We have offered to received the Cotton 
produce will if accepted by the Mereliaiits aft'oi'd them a certain 
advantage while the value at which Cotton is disposed of hi tlie- 
China Market even at the worst seasons leads us to a conclusion that 
the Company can derive no loss from the Speculation & We Iiave- 
consequently fixed the term of five years for the cmitinuance of our 
Encouragement at which time We hope the Cultivation will have* 
arrived at the lieight of its perfection. 


We have already made advances to respectable individuals to 
the extent of SpD 6000 and with the view of preventing any un- 
fair use being made of an indulgence solely intended to assist & to- 
promote the cemmereiai interests of the Island We ha\e established 
the rate of advances of 10 SpD for every oriong that the individuals- 
may bind themselves to clear and plant with Cotton. 

(B3/319), 

40 , THE GOVEEXOE, PEIXCE OF IVALES ISLAXD, TO 
THE VICE PRESIDEXT, FORT WILLIAM. 

26tli SEPTEMBER 1814. 

Having received from the Lt. Gov. in C. at Batavia copies of 
his dispatches to the Rt. Hon. the Gov. GenL in C. < n the subject 
of our representation to his Lordshi{> under date the 5th Feby.- 
last we avail ourselves of the arrival of the H.C.C. Aurora 
proceeding to Bengal to make such observations as we think 
called for from the tenor of the dispatch from that Govt. 


In our representation to tlie Supreme Govt, it by no means- 
enters into our views to interfere with the administration at Banca 
or with the monopoly of tin which has been esta])lisiied there for 
the exclusive benefit of the Company. Our object was to preciudo 
too minute an interference from thence and from Java with the 
states of Rhio and Lingin which form as it were the soutlunTi key 
of the Streiglits of Malacca and are even reported by the Govt, of 
Java to have been declared independent. 

(24) It seems that the despatch of and February 1814 (No. 38 above) is meant.. 

H. C. C. — Honorable Company's Cruiser. 
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Let that in(le])eiidence be respected by the authorities to the 
Jfastward and we make no doubt the ])rineipa] objectives we have 
advanced hi our former communications will i)e avoided. In 
the contrary case by the establishment of any agency on the part 
of tlte Govt, of Java at these settlements it would effectually tend 
to discourage tlie Malay trade^ passing up the streights by the 
exercise of a local influence which for the present benefit of Java 
would prove permanently detrimental to other British Settlements. 


The observations of the Lt. Gov. in C. in the 1th and 10th 
paras, of their dispatcli do certainly call for remark. There is no 
'doubt that during the former Govt, of Batavia it became as much 
u British interest as it is now under existing cii'cumstances the 
reverse to encourage the resort to this place of vessels laden with 
the Produce of Banea but we are at a loss to conjecture on what 
princi])al this remark was suggested to them at tliis i)eriod except 
to lead to a suspicion whicii is absolutely groundless that this 
})ractiee still cmtiiuied. We are willing to abstain from the belief 
that the Lt. Gov. in G. can on reflection really adopt the maxim 
that by the establishment of a British authority at Java and its 
de])enclencies the trade of this ])residen(T and Malacca should neces- 
sarily have suffered. We are rather of the opinion that it ought 
to have had the effect of establishing more permanently the exist- 
ing advantage of a British settlement. 


The observations contained in the dispatch from the Govt, 
of Java have imposed upon us the ungrateful task of thus bring- 
ing to the notice of yunr Exy. in Council the opinions we would 
■otherwise be averse to entertain of the proceedings to the East- 
ward, the tenor of our representations to the Supreme Government 
which has for its object solely a recognition of the equal right of 
the merchants of this Settlement to engage in trade with all the 
native ports to the Eastd. unshackled by regulations which must 
^ever be a bar to a free and legitimate commerce when })assecl by a 
Govt, having no ostensible controul over the native cliieftains could 
not we had imagined have been calculated to produce such remarks 
4^s the Gt. of Java liave seen fit to make on our proceedings and 
on the nature of the trade from hence. 


Without presuming t'.)o much on the intentions and A-iews of 
tile legislature we may calculate on our occupation of the Island 
of Java solely for a limited period and in trust for its rightful 
sovereign and under existing circumstances it may be presumed the 
time is not far distant vfhen other arrangements will be adopted 
regarding its future possession. 

lOoO] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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' The regulations by which the whole of the native princes have- 
been more or less restricted in their trade joined to the severe and 
iiuliserimimite system whicli has been adopted in regard to what is 
termed the piratical habits of the natives will liave the eifecit of 
deterring for a cunsideraljle time the rcJiewal of any intercourse 
with the British settlements at all events 'to tlie extent heretofore 
practised wiieii tlie time may come that Java shah cease to be a 
British possession. 

The existing regulations ap])ear now to ])e established upon 
the exclusive principle of an uninterrupted ])ossession of that 
valuable Colony and for the purpose of enriciiing it at the expense 
of every other co]isideration. In tlie event of its ])eing restored 
to the Batavian Govt, we have no hesitation in saying that the 
advantages which have been derived to Java by the measures of 
its Govt, will have been drawn to it at the expense of every British 
interest in these Beas, and that it lias been therefore aggrandised to 
the cost and disadvantage of those regular Establishments which 
had been heretofore the medium of Commerce and which ought to- 
be looked upon as destined hereafter to enjoy the same distinctioii.. 

(D5/T6). 

41 . the GOVERXOE, PEIXC^E of walks ISLAXI), TO' 
THE COUKT OP DiriECTOES. 2()th XOYEMBEE 1814. 

Your Honble Court will observe on our Consultations, an 
Application to us from Mr. David Brown, for permission to clear* 
some of tlie Waste Jungle lieloiiging to the C^ompany, for the* 
purpose of establishing Tin Mines. 


Mr, Brown has already commenced working in liis own Estates., 
and w^e have assured him that for such quantity of Land yet un- 
promised and not granted to Indivicluahs, on which he may estal)- 
lish Tin Mines he shall be considered as the Proprietor, and he 
cnititled to a Grant, if such Documents are hereafter given to- 
individuals. 

On the same principle of Encouragement and with the view 
of extending the benefit to such persons as may be inclined to 
try the ex}>eriment of working Tin on tlie Island, We have re- 
solved to exempt the produce from any Export Duty during the- 
ensuing fi.ve Years, and as it may be reasonably expected that 
at no very distant period, the advantages to ])e derived from the 
riidertaking will be ascertained beyond the possibility of doulit,. 
We shall consider whether it would not be prudent to remove the 
Duty on Tin altogether from the Export of the Article and of 
limiting it to the Importation, as is at present the case, with, 
respect to Pepper produce. 

(B3/39D392). 
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42. THE SECRETARY, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, TO 
THE ACTING SECRETARY TO THE GOYERNMENT, 
fort WILLIAM. 1st DECEMBER 1814. 

The Commander of the Honble. Company^s criiker Shettra 
having referred to Govern meiit, a letter to his" address, wliieli he 
had received from a foreigner named '^Nicholas FiselteP" who has- 
lately arrived from Aeheeii, representing the unusual manner in 
which the ])rig 'Tfero"" is navigated to and from this port, and 
the ])huidering system j)rovided while that vessel is under the- 
immediate protection and orders of the King of Aeheeu, I am 
direded ]>y tlie Honble, the (Governor in Council to enclose copy 
ot the a])Ove representation for the information of tlie Supreme- 
(iovernment. 


It appears that the Brig Hero is in possession of a pass and 
register from this Government, and that the ostensible proprietors 
of tile vessel, are Messrs. Dunbar and Scott, merchants of this 
Presidency. It would ap])ear also from the de|)osition. that this 
pass is made use of only on her trading voyages to this Settlement,, 
but that on the coast of Aeheen, the Britisii colours are substituted 
for others, witli which the King of Aeheen has furnished her as 
his own ])roperty, and that this alternative change is practised fra‘ 
the most unwarrantable purpose of plundering the native vessels 
that trade to and from this Presidency with the Achinese territories. 

(D5/50). 

43. THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND, TO 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 6th MAY 1815. 

The cultivation of pepper has again commenced with spirit hut 
a considerable time will elapse before it can arrive at the perfection 
of former years or ])efore an equal quantity can be collected in 
the year that We have above advised you the produce at present 
is calculated at about 12 or 14,000 peculs which of course will 
annually increase. 


The Price of Pepper disposeable on the island varies consider- 
ably according to its demand and at this time it is as high as 
& 10 Drs. P. peeuL The Cargo of pepper leaded for Europe 
on board the Lady Nugent was purchased @ 10 Drs p. pecul but 
being i^reviously garbled & cleaned for the home markets it was 
encreased thereby in price at the rate of 10 P. Cent and stood the 
Owners in 11 Dr. p. pecul. the advantage of receiving pepper there- 
fore at a fixed and moderate rate for a lengthened period is doubt- 
less superior to trusting to the fluctuations of the Market & to 
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the capricious dispositions of individuals. We are certainly not 
aware of the e.xpense incurred by the Companv for the nenupr 
su])]jlied on the ^^est Coast of Sumatra but question whether 
an equally reasonabie prospect is afforded from tliat Source of 
su])ply to the present propo.sal which is now submitted for voiir 
Hon me Courts ap])roval and determination. 


_ Adverting to the observations of your Honble Court in many 
ot your preceding advices to us Me observe that your Obiections 
to the importation of jiepper the produce of this Island into Eiio-. 
land on account of the Company arose not so iiuu-h from any con- 
sider atom as to its quality or cost as from the little iirospect of a 
1 if objection has now eea.^ed to exhst and if in the rear 
Ibt I and the subsequent periods you were of opinio]^ that Id or 
n Drs. p. peeui for jiepper was moi-e than could he warranted 
tile e.ypectations of Sale IVe trust that the jiresent state of 
affairs will cause an opposite opinion to prevail in this instance. 

(B4/n-r6). 

44 . THE COURT OE DIRECTORS, TO THE GOTERXOR 
PRIXCE OE lYALES ISLAND. 25th MAY 1815. 

It is ivith great regret we oliserve throughout the foregoing 
Letters to which we have been I'eplying so strong a tendency in ■ 
your proceedings to increase the expenses of your Establishment 
^2*^+ ^ every practicable reduction should be 

effected in order to lessen not to augment them. This disposition 
appears to_ arise from a very erroneous idea of ajiproximating 
your Presidency more closely with those of our other Indian 
iTOvts. whilst the means by which this end can alone be attained 
are totally over looked. 

,. ^^6 ni'ist decidedly object to this system of'^xpense and posi- 

tively direct your strictest attention to economy in future in all 
the different branches of your expenditure. IVe inoreov’er enjoin 
expense on account of buildings, encrease of 
Estabhsliment or allowance or on any other pretence whatever 
witnout our previous permission as we shall hold you respectively 
Orde^^”^ ^ your Salaries for any breach of these our positive 

(02/217-219). 

^/OVERNOR, PRINCE OE WALES ISLAND, TO 
the COLRT OE DIRECTORS. 13th DECEMBER 1815. 

We are concerned to bring to the notice of your Hon. Court 
a iresh instance of those tyrannical and arbitrary measures which 
appear to us to have guided the Conduct of the ' King of Acheen. 
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The Commander and BoaPs Crew of the Hyder Ally a ship 
trading to his territories from and belonging to this Port were' 
foreiidy detained by that Chief and an attempt was also made by 
him to ])lunder the Vessel nndei: the pretence of her Owners 

being in his debt. 


IVe have now to add that Mr. Cuthbert Fenwick to whom has 
been and A^e believe justly ascribed most of the x4.cts of Aggres- 
sion on the part of the King has quitted the Service of "that 
Sovereign and is mnv on this island, he having in consequence ot! 
a medical Certificate of e.xtreme illness received oii]- permission to 
land but lie will not be f)ermitted to continue to reside here longer 
tlian aljsolutely necessary for his recovery lYe have taken the 
necessary precautionary measures to prevent his return to Acheen & 
also to ensure his departure from this Presidency to Bengal by an 
early opportunity. 


Since ■writing the foregoing paragraphs regarding the King 
Acheen We have to report to your Hon. Court that this Prince 
has made his appearance at this Presidency having anchored off 
the Mouth of our Harbour on the afternoon of the 6th inst- 
attended ])y t^vo of his Vessels and driven as We have reason to 
believe from his own Country to seek refuge in our Port it being 
understood tbo^ we have received no official advice of the fact 
that a revolution had taken place at Acheen & that the Chiefs & 
people there had received and placed on the throne one of the 
Sons of Syed Hussein -^ 4^0 had received an invitation to repair 
to Acheen & who accordingly quitted this Island about a month 
ago but without having met with the least encouragement from 
tins Govt, in his view upon that Kingdom. 


We anxiously await the instructions of the Gov. Genl. hi 
regard to the future arrangements with Acheen our relations with 
that Country being now in a state of uncertainty very unfavourable 
to the public & commercial interest of this Settlement. 

(B4/143445). 

46. THE COITET OF DIEECTOES, TO THE GOVEEKOE, 
PlUXCE OF WALES ISLAXD. 7th FEBETJARY 1816. 

We liave taken into our very mature consideration the objects we 
had in view in 1805, when we established a Separate Government 


(25) Syed Hussain was a merchant and prominent citizen of Penang at this time. 
The truth of the Penang Government^'s claim not to have aided Syed Hussein 
is doubtful. See Note to No. 78, below. 
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for Prince of Wales Island, composed, as in the three principal 
Settlements of the Company in India, at a Governor and three 
Members of Council; these appear eitiier totally or ])artiall;v to 
have failed, or to l)e so materially diminished, as to render it 
necessary, in an economical view, to revise the Estai)lishment at 
that time formed or since new modelled, in order to ascertain the 
practicability of an immediate reduction of the expenses, incidental 
to the maintenance of the Island under the form of Government 
thus given to it. 

One of the principal objects for wliich the new Constitution 
of the Government of the Tsiand was framed, was tlie formation 
of a Xaval Arsenal, for building and repairing His Majesty^s Ships 
in India, an object of great national advantage and of the ])raetibi- 
lity of which, w^e, at that time, entertained sanguine hopes. In 
May 1807, liowever, we found it necessary to give orders for 
suspending all operations of tliis nature, except for two Ships for 
which Timbers might then have been ])re]>ared. And in April 
1809, We directed that the eoiistruction of Docks slioukl. l)e sus- 
pended, until it should he ascertained whether tlie system of Ship- 
building would prove permanently beneficial. In January 1810, 
the Orders for suspending the building of S]ii])s for the Xavy 
were repeated. 


In our Instructions of the 18th April 1805, it was stated that 
indemnification for the additional expenses, attending the forma- 
tion of the Xew Government ^vas expected to arise from the Trade 
in Pepper, Spices and other Articles of Export from Prince of 
Wales Island; but in February 18(V'7, we apprised yon that the 
unfavourable state of the demand for Pepper, and the great quanti- 
ties on hand, precluded us from encouraging the exportation of 
tlie Article from your Island in March 1809 and in suhsequeiit 
years further purchases or consignments were for similar reasons, 
prohibited. Coffee was represented in October 1812 to be an 
Article equally unfavourable of Sale and at this late period no 
spices had been sent home. 

The produce pf the Sales of exports to London from your 
Island from 1805 is given in Xo. 1 of the Appendixf^®^ by which 
it will be observed that in nine Tears the amount has been £143 
only. 

From the foregoing observations the result is, as stated in the 
outset, that the objects we had in view liave either totally or 
partially failed and we in consequence consider that the enereased 
expellee incurred in their pursuit ought now to be reduced. 
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The expenees of the Island from 18'05/G to 1813/4 are 
given in tlie aeeoniit Xo. 2 in the Appenclix/ 26 ) ^yhieh exhibits a 
net eliarge witliiii tlie period, averaging eighty one tlionsand four 
linndred and forty eight (81448) Pounds P' Aini(iiin). 


Tlie constitution of the Government is the first point which 
])resGnts itself am] though from a consideration of the long services 
of our present (xovernor aiid the length of time Mr. Phillips and 
Hr. Erskine have held their present situations we shall not make 
any reduction in their respective appointments, it. is our intention^ 
and we aceordingly direct that wlnmever j\Ir. Petrie shall cease to 
Jiold the Government, the Salary of that Oifiee shall ])e reduced 
from thirty two tlioiisand (32,000) Dollars Per Annum to thirty 
thousand (OOdHlO) or Seven thousand and five hundred (£1500) 
pounds, wliicli exceeds the allowance for Table and other ineideiital 
.ex])enses paid to the Lieuteiit Governor prior to 1803. 

We further direct tliat whenever Mr. Phillips or ]\Ir. Erskine 
shall vacate tlieir present situations the incomes now attached to 
those Oifiees shall be reduced from Sixteen tliousand (16,000) 
Spauish Dollars or foin* Thousand (4,001)) pounds to eight thou- 
sand (8,000) S])anisli Dollars or two thousand (£2,000) pounds 
.each. ■ . 


[There follow 43 paras, containing Various detailed directions for 
retrencliments in individual Departments] 


Besides the foregoing retrencliments which the existing state 
of your Island peremptorily requires there are otliers which we 
consider may lie eiieeted on a revision of all the Charges of the 
Island ill what are called the contingent exjienses of the different 
Ofiic'es and l)ej)artments as well as in repairs and erection of 
Buildings issues of Stores etc., etc. 'These can only he aecom- 
])]ished on tlie spot by the exercise on the part of the (Toveriinient 
of a vigilant and scrujiulous attention to economy in every Depart- 
ment oi' tile Service. 

You will not fail upon the receipt of this Letter to take into 
your immediate consideration the best mode of carrying these our 
orders into effect, not confining yourselves to the letter only but 
acting up to the sjnrit of them in all eases w^herein any doubt 
(should any such arise) may be entertained as to tlie literal inter- 
pretation of our directions. 

( 26 ) Below, pp. 62-5. 
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Appendix No. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Profit and L'JSS upon Imports from Prince of Wales Island 
since 1806(27) 


Cost of lbs. 7444 Pep])er imported) 

£143. Sale amount £225 

ill 1806 S. Drs. o?30/5 ) 

Less 50 

Customs 

6 

Freights & Demurrage 

115 

Charges Mercliandixe in England 

11 


£215 £ 373 . 


Ilie above Pejiper eoiistituted the whole of the Imports into 
England fiom Prince of Wales Island — exce})ting a small sanmle 
of Spices, of which no Invclce \alue has been transmitted. 

47. THE GOVEBXOR. PRIXCE OF WALES ISLAXD TO 
the court of DIRECTOR.S. Sth JULY 1816. ’ 

Affairs of Acheen. 

,, . C'ourt will_ observe that the King who ha,s vi.sited 

tins Port, ha\-ing refitted his Tessels. proceeded to the Pedir Gtast,. 
where he has since remained, and that the rival Interests of the 
tivo 1 iinees, and the hostile operations they are carrying on against 
each other, pm^nt all Commercial Intercourse from 'hence with 
that portion ot_ .Sumatra, to the great Detriment of the Mercantile 
Interests of this Settlement, and to tlie ruin of an extensive and 
profitable Trade with those parts. 

(B4/2.31-252). 

48. FORT CORXWALLIS, AT A COUXCIL HELD OX" 

SATURDAY, 6th JULY 1816. 

Jnc. tile following Letter from Messrs. Brown & Co. apply- 
ing lor a Port Clearance to the Ports on the Pedir 0< ast. 

UniinTn^ f<iltouing Minutes by the Goi’ernor and Members of 
(SJ) Circulation of the above letter, are recorded 

a?d“n:rr„Twhirh by the Company,' 

making use of^ th hv the Captains of East Indiamen 

Company's “bers after the loss of the 

v^ompanys Indian Shipping monopaly in 1813 
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To Our Governor and Council 
London, 7 tli Feby. i8i6 
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Minute bv Mr. Phillips. 

It is well known to this Government and to tlie l^lereantile 
Community of this Pi'esideney that the Sovereignty of Aeheeii is 
contested, and that iiending the result of the struggle, there can 
scarcely ])e said to l^e any Government whatsoever, Consequently 
no Security for Person or Property, it is also known that the 
Ex-King has signified his determhiation to mze such Vessels 
as he may find^ trading in the Ports oeeu pied by th-.se he terms 
Eebels, and this detenniiiation he has long mnee cmnniunicaled to 
us ; under whieli Cireumstanees, and the State of misrule in wliielr 
the whole of that Country is stated to be, I am rf Opinion Port 
Clearance should not he granted, and that if the Mercliants of this 
Settlement knowing these facts, still feel disposed to expose tlic 
Vessels and Property to the uncertainty that may attend resorting 
to tile A Chinese Ports, they should do so at their own risk, and 
iiiicountenaneed by this Government. 

Minute by AT. Erskine. 

It is very true the Government and the Public generally here,, 
arc sutfieientiy acquainted witli the distracted State of the Affairs 
on the Pedier Coast, yet I believe myself right in Stating, that in> 
prohibitory injunctions have been promulgated or ])ublislied here 
against resorting thither. The Eeveiuies must suffer materially, if 
we are deprived of the usual intercourse carried on during the 
present season with that Coast, and the advantages and benefits 
rea])ed by American, and other ships. I am therefore induced to 
propose (with respectful deference to Mr. Phillip’s Opinion) io 
grant Port Ctaamnces to such Vessels as have hitherto been enn 
plo3^ed in this Trade; cauiioning the applicants of the responsil)ility 
they hrin-g upon- themselves iJiroughoiit the whole of their transac- 
tions with either party issuing at the same time here the most 
peremptory Orders, that they do not upon any pretence Ship or 
(Juche any Ammunition, or WarliJie Stores of any description,, 
during the time they may be employed in this ti'affic. I should 
consider that any of our Ships of AVar, visiting that Coast, and 
finding an English Vessel tracWg there without a Port Clearance ^ 
would be justified in at least detaining her. 

Minute of the President. 

I have read with the attention that is due to the Subjeety 
and to the Opinions of my Colleagues in the Government, tlie 
Minutes which they have written on the Application of AAk Brown 
for P( rt Clearance' to a Vessel intending to Sail for the Coast of 
Pedier. I have given the Subject the best consideration I am 
capable of, in viewing it as it relates to the Government, and to' 
the interest of the Individual, and under present Cireiunstances I 
am of opinion we should improvidently incur the risk of involving 
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ilic British Government in consequences desirable to ])e avoided, 
I from the convulsed and perturbed State of the (Toverninent of 

I Acheein ii we were to Sanction Vessels to resort to that Coast, 

I after the formal Xc)tiHcation that has been given of the Coniiict 

in which tlie Kival Princes are now engaged. 

The Seci.>etary will make a Communication to the effect 
■ ci: the aljove, to Hr. Brown. 


Ordered tliat Messrs. Brown & Co. he informed according to 
dlie tenor of tlie above Minutes. 


(All/3-6). 


4a THE CfOTERXOIE PIHXCE OF WALES ISLAXD, TO 
THE conrr of DmEOTOPs, sth july ish. 

The great Demand for Pepjier, has occasioned a general 
Resort to Prince ol Wales Island, f-.r the jjurcbase of that Com- 
inoditv, and tiie utmost exertion of our. Industrious Cultivators are 
i]i full em]>iov, t > eucrease the Supply from our local means. — 
'File great and ])rogressive endeavours tliat have been made for 
this ])nrpose since i814, ami the unremitted continuance of the 
same have le.d to great Improvement in the appearajice of the 
(’ountrv, and from being in a very impoverished State, the Cardens 
are now rapidly resuming their former state of Cultivation. 

We should lie most happy to report that similar Prosjiects 
could he hooked to, in respect to the Cultivation of Cotton — '\harious 
Experiments Jiave been made from the seed obtaijied from the 
]>riiicipal Cotton Districts in India, hut hitherto -without ihat success, 
wliich we did indulge the Hope might have been found to attend 
the endeavors to introduce its Culture. — ^The Seed from Madras and 
Bombay, after many Trials entirely failed; and that from Bengal, 
althougii it Idoomed, yet from being c<ntinually in that State, and 
ripening at ])aTticular Seasons, reqxiires great labor and trouble, 
iiKle])e]ideiit o( whieli there is gmat Difficulty in Se])arating the 
Cotton from the Seed itself. 


S])ices apfiear to thrive exceedingly well and the juudiice 
(particularly of Xiitinegs) of a good Quality. — The eiiltivati m of 
f Cloves and Xiitmegs is extending fast, and We trust in a few years 

r that Prince of Whiles Island will be able to export a Considerable 

f quantity of the latter. — The Cultivators are Sanguine on this 

1 point, and are tiiniiiig their full attention to the means of insuring 

J it, in Co]isoc|utmee of the early Cession of the Molucca Islands to 

^ the Dutch Government. 

I .. ■: , (B4/233-235), 
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SO. THE COURT OP DIRECTORS TO THE OOVFRYop 
PKISCJ i OF WALES ISLASD, 1811, SEFtIiIBER mo! ’ 

We hare duly considered the proposal of Mr. D. Brown n 
Resident your Settlement for snpplYiim the (.'ompaiiv for o 
p.™, of Ten Years or during the Vliile of the ,3 '(1«V 
jnth he annual quantitj of ftoni «ve hundred tons of Fenner ui! 
to hundred tons at a price diirin£»’ the first three TearQ nV 

ten pollai^ P peeul or if the Pepper be garbled <^8) at the price 
ot _ele\eii Dollars 1. peeul and for the remainder of the temi the 
price IS proposed to he nine dollars and ten dollars P. neeul for 
iiugarhled and garbled Pe])per respeetirelv. 

In our (Mmmercial letter of the Dtli Fehruarv 1814 para 64 
we haYe directed that no Jm-e,stments of aiiv kind 'he provided but 
such as shall he specifically ordered by us and as we ImvJ not or e 3 
any provision ot Pepper from your Island no authoritv wa« vel 
m ycnir Goyernment by which yon were justified in'ma ini he 
eonclitional hargmu witl, Mr. 1). Brown for delivery of the PenS 

^ reeommencliiig the same to the ratified 
tiou ol the Supreme Government of India. 

9 Qti Government of the IStli Febv. ISOt nan- 

29th informed .you that the jiriee of eleven dollars' P PpchI U. 
much too high to lie the fi.xed standard ]irice for tlie cultivation in 
Prinee ot Wales Island” on that occasion le tlunlhS yf 

rf ftat pS ''"'tl’ftinl 'it 


‘Dr. 


To— prime cost of 500 tons of Black Pepper at 
20 Cwt to the ton at the price of eleven 

itxf ’ » 

To— Freight upon an Extra Ship (29) at the 
estimated price of £t8 P. Ton of 16 Cwt 
the ton 


23^100 


11,250 


5'.:x 

built on the understandine tKar tU JK.egular ships, which were 

effect, for the whX otfh^r -“lie -e of them, in 

which East Indiamen were oht,“ J j discussion of the way in 

Parhinson, Trade 
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To— Insurance 5 P. Cent on Prime cost 
7-0 — Charges and Duties in India say 

(NOTE, there are duties and charges 
payable but the exact amount is not 
known in London.) 

To— Interest at 5 P. Cent P. Annum on Prime 
Cost freight and Insurance for nine months 
after arrival in England before sales can 
be realized , 


'Total 'Cost' and" Charges of,., joo tons 
Pepper £ Sterling " 

By Sale of ry064,ooo lbs of Pepper the 
original quantity less by 5 P. Cent for 
Wastage) at yd 14 P- lbs being the price 
of Company Pepper in London the 20 

August 1816.............. . . . . . 

Deduct Charges Merchandize in London 2 

P. Cent on Sale .' 

Ware house Rent for 39 weeks on 33^7 
bags at one penny P. bag p. week 

By Balance being the loss on this 
transaction for the first year 


£ Sterling 
£^42 

£547 ' ■ 

1^189 

£ 


^93 

Nil 


1,314 

3^,357 

3 2.,i4i., 

30^.952 

S,4QS 


It appear.'; from the Proeeediiiiis (T' our Governor General 
in C<Aincil that your letter ef the 2iid May with it^ enek^Fures 
was laitl before tliat Govenunent on t!ie 18th July 181 o aiul was 
referred to our Boarfl of Trade for their eonsitlerathui and report. 
We also liiid that tlje subject wns di.scussed at a meeting of tlie 
Board of Trade on the lltli August 18ir>, in which trie Board 
.agree to re])ort their opinion to tlie Supreme Government in a 
letter which eoucliided witfi noticing that Pepper laung (d>tainal)Ie 
at so much cheaper a rate in Malabar than that tendered liy Mr. 
Brown at Prince of Mhiies Island is one n^asiai for diM,‘ouraging 
the entering into a Contract with him for the provision of tliis 
article and that the great fall in die price of Pepper in .London 
in 1815 compared with 1814 is another reason against sj)eculating 
in the article at pre-e, nt. 

{e2/44:c45o). 


.SL THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WC\LEH IHLANi) TO 
THE GOVERNOR GJINERAL, FORT WILLIAM. 

29 tli OCTOBER 1810. 

With sentiments of the deepest regret we perform the painful 
•duty of commuiiieatiiig to your Lordship in C. the decease of the 
HoiTble W, Petrie Esquire late Governor of this Presiileiicy, oa 
•the evening of the 2?th instant. 
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111 conformity to the HonWe. Court’s arrainrenients, a< parti 
culanzecl in the Commission of Government for tlh«! Pre«^idencv 
bearing date the 11th July, 1813, the charge of this' Government 
and its dependencies has devolved on W.E. Phillips Fsquire tlie 
senior member of Council, until your pleasure shall be known’ and 
Mr. 1 hillips has this day aeeordingly taken the ii.«iial oaths’ and 
bis scat in Council as Governor of Prince of Wales Island. 

(B5/201). 


52 . POET COBXWALLIS, AT A COCXCIL HELD OY 
16th OCTOBEE 181T. 


Minute by the Governor. 


Prom the year 1781 to 1797 various attemjds appear to have' 
been made tor establishing a conne.vion with Acheen, but either 
these were no prosecuted with any great zeal or earnestness or 
the state ot that Country may have been unfavourable to ’tlic 
attainment of the object. 


_ In 1797 we find the Superintendent of this Island amiin 
bringing the suliiect under the notice of the Bengal GocmninT 
S T> Di.spatch submitted a general view of 

ot the Poiov ot profiting by the Overture.s then made bv the- 
Eegency ot the Ivingdom (the King being a Minor) ' 


At that ]iarticuiar period when Ma.|or MacDonalds reference 
was submitted it did not suit the view of the Supreme Government 
to authorize the prosecution of the Overtures then made ly the 

kid aSd^'^Ism for the’ time 


Iwen “iforcourse with Acheen appears to have 

been earned on, on a very doubtful and uncertain h wtino- and the 
Government ot that K iigdom, if a state of licentirnis ndnuie cln 

lion ml trmbir'"'' ■ *" 


»a JlZ miLt'hT “h’ ”»* '■ni"" tiMt ...v me- 

SO ^eslolV + relations, which it seemed 

flnri time had take.n place in re^mird to this Hettloinent 

the abandonment of these vWq hn i i 

formed fcir D ^ vie\\s ^uiicn had heretofore been 

grilled toi maki ng Penang, a grand Kaval Depot, and on the 


Oriental Commerce’ vol U p n* Supreme Government 

not mention tlri, .’ut dt^Ha 
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otiier, the ver,y niisettled affairs at Acheen, most probably pre- 
vented the adoption of any very decided measures till the year 1811, 
ill which, a short time preparatory to the Expedition against Java 
one of the Chvil Servants of this Establishment was deputed on a 
Mission to the King of Acdieen, charged with the delivery of a Letter 
from the (lovernor General, and instructed to profit by the oeca' 
sion for ascertaining the actual state of the Government of Acheen,, 
and the King^s personal disposition and character, for frequent 
complaints had been made by the Merchants trading to tlie Ports 
of that country, of great interruption and embarrassment being 
experienced in their intercourse and trade, and that the King had 
wholly aliandoned himself to the direction and influence of a 
Mons. IJEtoile, a Frenchman, who had contrived to insinuate- 
himself into the Kings confidence, and guided all his measures. 


It will not excite surprize tliat in such a state of things, in 
the a].)sence of all fixed and steady rule, a Sovereign wandering 
about from Port to Port, levying Duties by means of an Armed 
force, and by this means compelling Traders to resort only to those 
]h)rts; expelled from his Capital, and living entirely at Sea; it 
will not l)e wondered at, tliat the Oiiiefs of the Country should 
profit by tile opportunity to assume independence, and that eveiy 
species of interru]fiion and vexation should attend the Commerce, 
and the intercourse carried on wdtli the Kingdom. 


If we return to the series of Correspondence held between 
the King of Acheen and this Government in 1812, 13, 14 and 15, 
we shall see that the King, then actually an Outcast, and a Wanderer 
from Port to Port along his Coast, is made to hold a high haughty 
and insulting language to the local authorities here, loftily assert- 
ing his Sovereign rights ; threatening vengeance for their infraction, 
arrogantly prohibiting Commerce with his Country, and as far as a 
bold, daring and infiated style could evince it, bidding defia,uee 
to the British Government. 

Tile order of events now brings us to the period of Captain 
Cannings Mission, the result of wdiich establislied beyond all 
dan]:)t, the fact that the authority of the King had been formalW 
and solemnly renounced. 

(31) Captain Canning was deputed to Achm by the Supreme Government in 1814 
to enquire into the affair of the Annapoorney (See Nos. 37-7).^^ to make 
arrangements *‘for the prevention of similar proceedings in future \ and to 
negotiate a ^^Commercial Arrangement^ with Achin. He has not able to 
obtain an audience with the King, and returned to Calcutta without accom- 
plishing anything. See Governor of Prince of Wales Island to Court of 
Directors, 21st September 1814, and 16th November 1814. 

(B3/5I4 Sc B5/408-9). 
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nf proceeded to the Kings residence 

at luJJosampy where he experienced from this weat 

Captain Canning made every effort b„t without moces to o. 
llie eyes of this misguided Prince, and to awaken him’ tn , 7 
eeiise of Ins Situation, but finding him eouallv nerver^. ^ i i 7® 
nate, C aptain Canning took his deiiarture witJiout havino- har777 

mten-iew, and returned to Bengal. ' iia'mg pa,] an 


4“ I’ll s'l S' f" 

they had dethroned, and eutreatiim’ tllat Tun 

mithft'- ot' this Settlement) m?4n!e 

nutted to repair to Aeheeii, to accept the invitation the v nV i 
same time sent him to the Throne. He beiim they affirmed tlio 
&miidson ot their legitimate King. ^ a ninitd the 


had sdeimK Teetid his' SoVsS' and that ffiey 
dom, placed him on the throne and sworn alleglSe'to him® 

Kinglmii'h? CauZ'^®a®nd®?^^^^^ 

Sovereign— a choice of ’the Chief of a new 

sr f ^ “■ 

■things could not suddLly\e^hroSrabo of 

as Acheen has so font W Country subject 

Chiefs reluctant to mrt with it ? ^ f.-mtusioii, and among 

the Government had enabled them to aL®uinr” ‘ 


the m?a®ns®Xlnali:'Sa'SS 

aided by the resources o? ht f ‘‘’• 

also been compelled to flv tlie Khirri ^ Q^ieen Doivager, avho had 
contrived to nut hi vEeC ; 1?“'^ joined her Son here, 

with the Kav& W of 

had professed his iltStion ^7 ’ proceeding as he 

Coasts of A^ee? and hli ^ returned to the 

tto.s . str„g*r;,“l,t 


li® *«'“* *» tl-'i' «rf«al cogdi- 
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The Deposed King, without a shadow of power or authority is 
still iound residing at one of the Smallest Ports, whilst the new 
King Syt Allum is yet but insecurely seated on the throne, or 
rather has not yet been able to bring under subjection some of the 

Chiefs of the C^ountry who have profited, by the long existence 

of Misrule and Anarchy to consolidate and establish their own inde- 
pendence, free of any Superiors. 


From the foregoing detail of events the following conclu- 

sions, seem necessarily to result. First. That important and ad- 
vantageous as the intercourse and Commerce with the Ivingdoin 
of Aeiieen has proved (and eminently beneticial as it w^ould un- 
doubtedly prove to our Subjects, as Avell as to the Subjeets of 
Adieen, if regulated on fair and just principles) it has hitherto 
been carried on, on more than doubtful security, and has been 
attended with vexation, oppression and injustice, on the part of the 
Acheeii Government towards our Subjects. 

Second. That those consequences have ])eeii chiefly owing to 
the personal misrule and misconduct of the Sovereign himself, who 
resigning his Power into the hands of evil and designing Counsellors, 
low' Europeans of broken Fortunes and abandoned principles, has at 
their instigation committed acts of plunder and Piracy upon 
Trading Vessels resorting to his Ports, and that no security can 
exist for the intercourse and Commerce of British Subjects, until a 
solemn Treaty ]je entered into, binding on each Government, and 
till an accredited Agent on tlie part of the British Government 
shall ])e admitted to reside at the Capital, for the regulation of the 
Ttade. 

Third. That if such a Treaty be entered into, on the 
principles of fair and reciprocal Duties, the Commerce of the two 
Countries holds out every expectation and promise cf becoming: a 
permanent source of advantage to each, and of improving prosperity 
to the Country of Aclieen in particular. 

Fourth. That the old King Joahur Allum Shah, has virtually 
ceased to reign, ; 

Fifth. That Syf Allum Shah, has been formally invited and 
elected to the thront of Acheen md solemnly seated upon it, and 
recognized as the Sovereign, and is accordingly the ostensible Euler 
^ of the Kingdom, although his Eesources have proved insufficient 

t and inadequate to establish his authority, 

I - 

Sixth. That from a review of the state of affairs m, Acheen, 

! from the vear 1781 to 1798 to the present moment, it is quite 

f manifest that a tixed and settled Government, never will nor 
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^veriimoiit 

^veniiiient, 


siiaii raive a decided part m support of 
aucl afford its oi)en countenance and ])ro 

Seventh. That no opportunity has . 
to such an hitroduction of British'Couin 
present and that the erirhj interjioaitioi 
the restoration of the Monarchy of Ache 
and prosperity of the Kingdoih; and tl 
well founded belief, that such an arraiu 
%\ill secure to the British Goyerninent 
tte Council of the State, and due Seeurii 
Commerce "wiih Acheeii. 


S3. THE GOVEllXOR, PniXC'E ( 
the vice PBESIDEXT. 1 
2-lth X'OTEMBEL 

He have the honor to coinmujiicati 
John Alexander Bannennan, Esquire a 
the Court of Directors to the situation 
\\ales Island and its dependencies havin 
on board the ship Metcalfe, lie has th 
scribed oatlis, and his seat in Council 
accordingly. 


54. POET COEXWALLIS, AT A COHXCIL HFI 
28th DECEMBEE 1817. 

Minute by Mr. Phillips. 

fc Pre«I,„t s„!,. 

of this Settlement i lexitHl iijjoii tlie (.’or 

refleetLT Srl^ pT. 

question which T fppi ir^i d them?ehes to my niind i 
1 on Villen I ieel to be one of great interest and imi.orti 

previously Srf but 

is foiindprl lo ‘ ^ 1 ^ on which this arrao^- 

rhVlTX! 'r"* » 

nity to coiisiderahlfi inf^At^ ^ sulttects the Mercantile ei 
died by aretalHaE^^^ 

of Import Ztf on a^i r^ f d l,y tl.e rule, that th 

■whether on British or Poref^'^T? Merchandize imjiorted 
Jiiiasn or foreign Bottoms, should be preciely e 
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to wliatever the Sii])renie Government and the other Presidencies 
inav determine as the rates of Duty on Importati m of the same 
Articles at those Presidencies, and that Goods having ])aid the 
Duty here, slioiild ho admitted into the Territories of British India 
free of all furtlier duty, in like manner as having paid Duties on 
Importation at other Presidencies. 


rrhe Duties levied Iiere, have hitherto been chiefly on the 
Exports, ill order that the Malays and other Native Importers 
might be subjected to as little imp ortunity as possible and although 
jieriiaps this is now of less consequence, it may probably be con- 
sidered preferalile to levy the enlarged duty also on the Export, in 
order to continue as at present the same facilities to the Mala,ys 
and Eastern Traders. In this mode the equalized Duty could be 
])aid on Exjiortation for any of the Company's Ports, and Certifi- 
cates of the payment given, and if for England, China or elsewhere 
only the present rate of Duty levied. 


Althougli the Pe venues of this Settlement liave not hitherto 
lieen so considerable as they might certainly have been, nor equal 
to its Ex])enditure — it would nevertheless })e unfair to estimate 
its importance and value simply by tliat standard. Excepting alto- 
gether at this time, the political importance of the Island, which 
has been so ably ami suhstautially determined, if we confine our 
view to its Commercial consequence, it will appear of considerable 
magnitude and far greater, I apprehend, than has been usually 
estimated, forming as it does, a medium of Connexion between the 
PTorible Conqianvs Territories in India, the countries adjacent to 
us and the Islands of tlie Eastern Archipelago — and a mart through 
whieli the jiroducts and manufactures of India are vended and 
circulated to a very large extent, as well as many Articles, the 
produce and manufacture of Great Britain. 

It might perhaps lie contended, that even if this Establishment 
did not exist, this trade would have been carried on to an equal 
extent, hy Vessels lieiongiiig to the different Ports of India, hut such 
an opini-ui will on examination, be found not to be correct. Al- 
tlioiigh those Vessels continue to carry on such trade, and with 
many advantages over the Vessels belonging to this Port, parti- 
cularly by not being subject to the additional duties levied liere, 
both of lm])ort and Export, still the trade to and from this Port 
is very considerable, as will ])e seen by a reference to the annexed 
detailed Statement, and it may be fairly stated that nearly to the 
extent of this trade, the Sale *ancl circulation of the 
produce and manufacture of India and England, is greater than 
what it would be, if the Establishment .did not assist, since besides 
the trade carried on through the Shipping of the Port, and other 




i 
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ISTatiyo Vessels and Prows that resort here to p 
the C|apital and Agener employed liere is cons, 
as will be understood wlien it is considered 
alone from Benpl, viz Opium, not less than 1 
the whole quantity annually made and sold is p 
down here. Besides the Bengal I’iece Good 
Coromandel Coast, to a I'ery considerable e.vtt 
here. 


rile value of this Settlement ought not therefore to be 
side red solely by the amount of the fi 

those 'Eovenues are .susce] h h.. 

also to the wealth introduced through it t' 
and the Spur consequently given to the i: 
tants, as well as with a consideration of tin 
llanufactures at home, bv the pnt'rpn.cip/l 


'coil- 

lereiniefi collected— although 
ptibie of inqiroveinent, hut with regard 
......1 p-- |.y p,,, yf India, 

ly given to the industry of their Inhabi- 
nsideiation of the benefit resulting to onr 
y the encreascd Sale of English Staple, 
(A13/10-21). 


55 . POUT COEXW'ALLIS, AT 
19th FEBRUARY 

Minute by the President. 

An attentive examination of the dill 
under this Government has fully conviu 
of Economy and retrenchment only, we c 
Establishment from its present discredit; 

\Ve must do more. Ye must endeavou; 
prudent means for augmenting our Re 
^xisting Resources, and encreasing our s( 

Ihere is always something odious in propc 
but I ani determined not to allow that c 
fiom fulfilling the Duty my regard for th 
meiit, as well as for the interests of tin 
me to view as incumbent. 

*^he Inhabitants of this Island posse 
under the most advantageous tenure, th. 
not cost them any thing, 'and now, genera 
quit Rent. Of the three descriptions of 
are held on this Island only one of the 
annual quit Rent of one Spanish Dollar 
oi Peace smd Security under the protecti 
force, an Extensive Police Establishment, 
tion of Civil and Criminal Law, which i 
company at an enormous expenee. They further deriv 
Htir/ from Excellent Public Roads a 


A COI'XCIL HELD 
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they are not even subject to Export Duties for their valuable 
€olonial produce. , 

; For tliese im])ortant advantages, they have never been called 

upon to make the smallest return. Xow, however, that our 
Resources have proved for several years wholly inadequate to sup- 
])ort our Expenditure, it surely cannot be hnpolitic or unjust to 
require every Man in our Community to contribute to the wants 
of the State, according to his circumstances. 

But as the Act of Parliament ^^2) precludes tlie Board from 
levying any Taxes at this Presidency, -without the previous sanction 
of the lioiible Court and H.M. Commissioners, I Leg to jnopose 
tliat a Committee, to be composed of the Collector, the Accountant 
I’ and the Paymaster be nominated to review our Resources in pos- 

session, and the means of rendering them as productive as possible; 

I and to suggest other means for encreasing our Revenue, l)y report- 

j iiig -whatever appeals to its judgment fair and equitable objects 

I of Taxation ; wdiether appertaining to Luxury or to general eon- 

[ sumption. This Committee should be particularly requested to 

J consider and examine the following objects: on some of which I 

, c'onceive. Imposts may be judiciously applied. 

? Stamps to be used. 

1. .On all Judicial Processes in the ReecrdePs Court, and 
Court of Requests. 

2, On all Receipts or Payments of Mone}^, exceeding a certain 
amount. 

3. On all Transfers of Property 

4. On all Sales of Goods, Wares or Merchandize, sold at more 
than one months credit, or which are not paid for within 
a month. 

0 . On all Donations of immoveable Property, as well as on all 
Marriage Contracts, when any of the Parties are benefited 
with any immoveable Property. 

6. On all assignments of Bonds, Debts and Interests of all 
Kinds, if on Security of immoveable Property; as well as 
assignments of Efects, if immoveable; assignment of a 
Ship or Vessel or a part thereof. 

7. On all Mortgages of Houses Lands and Ships. 

Taxes. 

1. On all Goods sold by Public Auction. 

<32) 55 Geo III cap, 155, paras 58-100, the Act renewing' the Company's Charter 
and putting an end to the Indian trading monopoly. ' „ 

' ' ' 'iC' 
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2 , On all Florses, Carriages, Houses, Laiuls, Gardens, Planta- 
tions, Fruit Trees, Timber, Bricks etc. etc. 

3, On all Passes to Cliinese, Chooliahs or other Xative Inbabi* 

tants quitting the Island with accumulated gains, and 
without certifying Sickness or Poverty. * 

4, Oil any other proper objects of general consumption. 
Assessments. 

1. For Eoacls, Bridges and other Public "Works. 

2. On Pients of Houses. Lands etc. 

(A13/iri). 

56. SECEETAPY, PRIXCE OF WALES ISLAXD, TO THE 
SEOEETAEY TO THE GOVEEXMEXT. FOET WILLIAM. 

26tli JUNE, 1818. 

Considering tlie probability of an early cession of Malacca to 
the Dutch Government and the propriety of obviating any disadvan- 
tages to the British trade which, such an event might occasion, the 
Governor in Council has determined to eni])lov the influence of 
this Government to form with the priDei[)ai Chiefs in tins neigh- 
bourhood, such commercial arrangements as may secure the un- 
restricted liberty of commerce, under any circumstances which 
may arise. 

I am directed ])y the Governor in Council to transmit to you 
for the notice of the Supreme Government, the enclosed copy of 
instructions which have been furnished for the guidance of Mr. 
Cvacroft, who is proceeding on this duty to tlie Beigh])oiiring states 
of Perak and Salengore, as likewise copies of the Letters addressed 
to the Chiefs of those States, and the Draft of a Commercial Treaty 
which is the object of his mission. (^ 3 ) 

Similar instructions will be given to Major Farqubard24) 
who will personally undertake the mission to the Malay States 
further to the Eastward, and I am particularly directed to represent 
to the Supreme Government, tliat the early resumption of Malacca 
by the Dutch confirmed as it lately Avas by Mr. Commissioner Van 
Braam {when touching at this port on his passage to Java) appeared 
in the Judgment of the Governor in Council to call on him for the 
immediate adoption of measures, whose objects might be frustrated 
by the smallest delay, but which bearing virtually a political ten- 
dency, he would under any other eirciimstances have previously 

(33) Ste No, 59 below, 

(34) Farquhar was British Resident at Malacca, which was handed back to the 

Dutch on 21st September,. iSiS,. 
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8ii[)mittecl for the consideration of the Governor General Whilst 
tlie Governor in Council however trusts that his Lordslii[) in Coiin- 
(*il will perceive the motives which suggested an omission in this 
instance of that deference and high respect, which it is his anxious 
wish, as much his duty always to shew to the Supreme- Government, 
he at the same time Impes that the extreme urgency of the (aise,. 
will justity him in His Lordship'^s opinion, for the' responsibility 
lie has ventured to assume. 

I am further desired to request you will draw the special 
notice of the Supreme Govenment to the 9t]i paragraph of the- 
Govel‘nur^'5 Minute enclosed, in which he has so clearly exhibited 
the propriety and necessity of entering into direct iiegociatioiiS’ 
with the King of Siam. The Governor in Council is fully sen- 
sible of the groat advaiitages which would he derived to the Eastern 
trnde Ipv the opening of a friendly intercourse witli that powerful 
state, and the increase and encouragement which it would occasion: 

to the Commerce of tliis Presidency, and the Governor in 

CouiK'il ]iow ])egs eai'jiestly to recommend to His Lor(]sllip^s con- 
sideration, the measure of authorising this Government to despatch 
at an early period a Mission to the Court of Siam. The o])jeets- 
of this Mission may not only l)e coinmercial with a view to anticipate' 
tile American traders, and secure the greatest benefits to the* 
British interests to the eastward, but they may embrace many 
important points, tending to strengthen our relations w'ith the- 
neighbouring Malay States, augment the Britisli infiueiiee in this^ 
Quarter or promote such other ])o]itical views as His Lordship in 
Council shall be pleased to confide to tlie discretion of this Govern- 
ment. 

(DG/104). 

57. SrLTAX JOHOR ITLALAM SHAH, KIXG OF ACHEEX 
TO THE GOVEEXOE OP PEXAXG. 11th JULY 1818. 

T beg to acquaint my friend that -iny affairs and my country 
of Acheen are at present in a most disordered State any my 
losses have been extreme in consequence of Syed HusseiiFs son 
coming liere about three iTars ago and mining the country. For 
that long ])eriod of three years 1 have been unable to collect any 
duties in consequence of these difficulties. In former times I was 
in the Iiabit of collecting a yearly revenue to the amount of sixty 
thousand dollars from my own country and I am now residing 
quietly at Pedir. 

Should my friend he desirous of sending any of his ships- 
here to trade I beg he will permit them to come aiicl not be appre- 
hensive of their safety. Should any accident happen to them or 
to any of my friend^s people or should the people of this country 
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lie guilty of any niiseouduct towards tliem 1 will iiiff>ru, 
not my fnoiul be afraid kit send ships liei'e to trade! 

.0 .« to Tcii.,™.„v. I, 

that jdace lie tires upon them ami plunder^ them •ilthttrLi-, i 

sa.“ « e5s 

Moreover I have to inform mv friend that wlien tt.,- • j 
“>»/» H».v I,.., e.,kiw, 

lie substituted other colours and '^eiVed ‘oul v i ^ 

,vh„ ,v„e „.ki.,g , iivrfii™rit i;! 

»ort 0[ exc-esB and coiumitlcd sm-li dei.tedatiini in mv Kim-doni'lS 
I yas natiinilly anxious to clieek liim ami t„ piuiisli Jiim for Id! 
«duct but I was fearful of doing so I 

(FI/76). 

58 . THE SECEETAEY, PRIXCE OF W ALbN isr a vn to 
™ 1! SECBErASY TO THE GOramijtfxT 
EOET PULLIAM. IGth JULY 1818. 

-fliA Honorable the Governor in Council T have 

tte honor to transmit via Madras, bv His Maiestv’s sE Fowev 

dencv febi? «ir^ ift disbursements of this Presi- 

innmcate the MIoadng obse^S'™,, “*» 

,T £,' 1 "; Cloreroof in Coinicil being of oniiiion that 

would prove more convenient, as well as highly important to 
the true interests, of this settlement, if the o.vpmisJ. 2 S' ai d 

kept as Skij amt 

Tnent(35) Zcluufi^f SE p° charges incurred by this Goveni- 
this view°Ltruetp?tl^ ha® therefore with 

™ate SEJSnk ^ annual esti- 

transmiited lo'the Sn£e£'&et£r™"‘ 

ICO observe, a sum of (Dollars 

• (D6/lll)v " 
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59 . COMMEECIAL TEEATY WITH PERAK. 

30th JITIA" 1818. 

TREATY of Commercial Alliance behreen the Honble English 
East India Company and His Majesty the Rajah of Perak 
settled by Mr. Walter Sewell (hacroft in virtue of power- 
delegated to him by the Honble John Alexander Bannerman 
Governor of P. W. Island and its Dependencies— Done on the- 
2aid of Eam-la-an 1233, answering to the evening of the 30th 
July, 1818. 

Article 1st: 

The peace and friendship now sulisistiug ])etween the Honble- 
English East India Company and His Majesty the Rajah of Perak: 
shall be perpetual 

Article 2nd: 

The vessels and merchandize belonging to British subjects or- 
persons being under the protection of the Honble East India 
Company shall enjoy in the ports and dominions subject to His- 
Majesty the Eajah of I^erak all the ]n’ivileges and advantages ndiicli 
are now or may at any time hereafter be granted to the subjects- 
of the most favored nations. 


Article 3rd: 


■The vessels and merchandize belonging to the subjects of His- 
Majesty the Eajah of Perak shall always receive similar advantages- 
and privileges with tiiose in the preceding Article as long as they 
are in the harbour of Fort Cornwallis and in all other place's- 
dependent on the British Government of Prince of Wales Island.. 


Article 4th : 


His Alajesty the Eajah of Perak agrees that he 'vdll not renew 
any absolute and interrupted Treaties with other Kations, Public- 
Bodie.s or Individuals the Provisions of 'which may in any degree 
tend to exclude or obstruct the trade of British subjects who- 
further shall not be burthened with any impositions or duties not 
levied on the subjects of other States. - 


Article 3th: 


His Majesty the Eajah of Perak further engages that he will 
upon no pretence whatsoever grant a monopoly of any articles of 
trade or commodities the produce of his territories to any person or 
persons — European, American or natives pf any other country, but 
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that he will allow Britisli subjects to come and biiv all sorts of 
merehairdize the same as other people. ' - - 

[Articles G-8 omitted] 

(FJ/ro). 

(Maxwell & (libsoii, Ti’eaties & 
Engagements, 20-21). 


60. THE SECRETAEY, PRIXC'E OF WALES TSLAXE TO 
THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO THE OOVERXMHXT 
FORT WILLIAM. 10th SEPTEilBER 1818 


With reference to mj letter of the 2(ith June last.'^S) 

I am now^di rented to recpiest tou will lay before His Excellencv 
the Most Xolde the Governor General in Cnnncil, the a(-coiii]»aiiyiiia 
copies of a Treaty of Commercial Alliance, concluded witli' the 
States of Perah and Salengore, by Mr. Cracroft of this cstahlish- 
meiit, and with the Rajah.s of Rhio, Lingen and Siack hv Maior 
Farquhar, Resident of Malacca 


The Ilon’hle the Governor in Council anticipates the .satisfac- 
tion of the Sujirenie Government at the .successful ac-complishment 
of tins measure, which was undertaken from no imju'oper views 
of aml)ition, or uiiju.st aggrandisement, hut solelv for the purpose 
of establishing and securing a freedom of o>mmerce at th.e ports 
■of the sin rounding Malay States. He also trusts the Supreme 
Gon. will observe that the considerations which decided Ihm not 
to delay these Missions by a previous reference to His Lordship 
111 C oiincil, have been fully verified in tlie imstanee of Pontiaiia(37) 
where the Dutch anticipated and eompletelv frustrated our views! 


The extraordinary’ assumption of the place hr the X'etherlaiidi 
'Government of Java, contrary to the will of its' monarch, will m 
(loul)t iirove to His Lordship m Council the neces.sity of the Biitisl 
■Government in India, watching witii some care and jeahaisv, tin 
powertul efforts which the Dutch are now making in ei'ery ii'art o1 
the Eastern seas,^ to e.xteufl their influence and posses.sions. and 
'sapplaut the credit and trade of every other European nation; Ti 
aecomplish these ends, they are in po.=sossion of abundant means, Iw 
tiie arrival ot a large reinforcement of troops from Europe, and a's 
it appears by the last accounts from Java, that this Power has 
.alieady interposed an European force of ujiwards of ]20i>0 men 
!!f + "“flour Indian possessions, it need not be pointed 

out to His Lordship in Council, that the high road to dur gre at 

(36) See No. 56 above, 

ere rom 1:774 ^7?*, when it was given up as unprofitable. 
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China trade will be soon effectually commanded by the Dutch, if 
I they j)ursiie their- present system of conquests, and continue t 0 ‘ 

i inultij)ly their establishments to the Eastward. 


Apprized as the Ilcnorable the Governor in Council now is of 
the ambitious schemes ot the Dutch, he is fully prepared to expect 
that it will he one of the first objects of tlieir policy upon taking 
possession of Malacca to extend their power over the greatest portion 
of tile Malay Peninsula, and the adjoining Islands. The- 
Commercial aliiances lately formed with several of the neighbour- 
ing Malay Chiefs would under crdinary circumstances secure the 
eommerciai interests of this port, but if the Dutch determine to* 
adof)t against the States of these Princes measures of force and . I 

violence, similar to these they have lately executed at Pontiana, | 

it will bo a qiiestlm of great importance and delicacy, how fad this* :• 

Government would be justified in interfering should its protection 
])e solicited i.)y the Chiefs, and to such a measure the Pajah of 
Salengore already ajipears by Mr. CracrofCs report to be jnepared 
to have recourse. In order to prevent the Dutch from pleading- 
ignorance hereafter of the state of our relations with these Chiefs, 

Mafor Farquliar has been directed to furnish a copy of the treaties* 
aliuve mentioned to the Commissioners new at Malacca, Admiral 
IVoIterliack, and Mr, Timmerman Thyssen, but the Honoralile the* 

Governor in Council is particularly solicitious to obtain His Lord- 
ship's instructions as to the line of conduct it would be most 
expedient for this Government to pursue, if the Dutch should not- 
withstanding manifest a disposition to annul our commercial engage- 
ments, ])y assailing the political rights of tliese Chiefs, and especially 
as there is reason to apprehend that under the pretext of certain 
obsolete treaties with the neighbouring Chiefs of Perah and Sale- 
ngore, they will endeavour to seize other States as dependencies* 
of Malacca. 


r am further directed by the Hcnble the Governor in Council 
to enclose a copy of a letter addressed by Major Farquhar to the 
Governor, recommending upon various grounds the occupation of 
('arimoii Island as a protection and balance against the growing- 
intiuence and power of the Dutch, in the Straits of Malacca. 

Althougli the estaldisliment of a station at this point would he* 
highly advantageous for the reasons Major Farquhar has addressed 
and the possession of the Island would be obtained from the Pajah 
of Job ore without much difficulty, vet as the expence- of forming 
a Settlement on an uninhabited island would be enormous, and ; 
the insulated situation of Carimon and its remoteness from all sup- . / 
port would require a considerable military force to guard it against 
the large fleet of piratical prows, infesting that part of the; Straits,. 
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.as well as against the natives of the adjoining countries, the 
Honorable the Governor in Council under these eireiimstanees can 
■onlv request permission to refer the subject entirely to the sn])erior 
judgment of the Supreme Government. 

He deems it however proper to express his decided convietiou 
iliat some arrangements ought to he immediately made to prevent 
the Dutch at Malacca having recourse to their former systenn of 
oompelliiig ail prows, Junks and other native craft to toiieli at that 
])ort on their passage to aiul from this island and as this power 
has now a larger naval force, in these seas, including two or three 
line of battle ships (one of wliich anil two frigates are now lying 
:at Malacca) the Hon^ble the Governor in Council fiirtlier strongly 
3*ecommeiicls to the Sipu'enie Government, that application he macle 
to His Exeelleney tlie Xaval Commander in C‘hief to station a ship 
nf war at tliis port in order to give countenaiii^e and protection to 
British commerce, and offer security to all vessels navigating these 
straits under English colours. 


The Honoralde the CTOvernor in Council also seizes this oppor- 
tunity of forwarding the copy of a letter addressed to the Governor 
])y His Xetherlands Majesty^s Commissioners at Malacca and his 
reply thereto. The letter of the Commissioners deserves peculiar 
notice, as dwelling with such frequency on the term dependencies of 
Malacca Avhich there is little dradd they mean hereafter to apply 
to the neighbouring independent States of Perah and SalengoJ’e. 

(D6/135), 

€L THE COUET OF DIEECTOES TO THE GOVEEXOR, 
PEIXCE OF WALES ISLAXD. 14th OCTOBER 1818. 

It was of course gratifying to us to be informed that a general 
improvement had taken place in Your Revenues in the Year 
181 nl/ 16 , and that you anticipated a further augmentation in the 
' succeeding Y^ear. We learn hoAvever from your subsequent AdAuees 
that instead of an encrease there has been a material defalcation 
from the usual amount. A"ou state this deficiency to have been 
in a great degree occasioned by the operation of the Regulation 
passed at your Presidency in Consequence of the orders for the 

general reduction of the Duties throughout India 

(C3/286-2S?). 

€ 2 . THE GOVEBXOR, PEIXCE OP WALES ISLAXD, TO 
THE RAJAH OF KEDAH. 21st OCTOBER 1818. 

I must. . . .acquaint my friend that Indie Mohanied Penghulu 
, : , of Kroh sent me a letter some time ago making a voluntary offer 
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to siippl,Y this Governnient with a quantity of tin the produce of 
the Pataiii country ; and that after much deliberation I accepted it 
agreeing to pa}^ for the same when brought and received on the south 
side of the Qualla Mooda river partly in dollars partly in opium 
and ]heee goods. These things were therefore placed cn hoard two- 
]>oats under a guard of Goinpany^s sepoys. Before dispatching 
them however as I heard my friend had farmed the revenues of 
Quaha Mo<xla to a Chinese inhabitant of this place named Che- 
Toak, I sent for him in order to pay him his duties and settled all 
Iiis just dues, ])ut an answer was brought to me from his house 
stating that he had gone to Kedah where my friend had summoned 
him. 

As I was very anxious that no delay should take place in this 
affair I resolved to satisfy the just demands of tlie Cdiinese on liis^ 
return from Kedah and ordered the boats to sail believing tliat 
the high character of tlie British Government would assure him 
and all his people that there was no intention to evade the pay- 
ment of his duties at Qualla Mooda, which would be certain of 
])eing discharged the moment their amount was represented and 
tlierefore that none of them would dare to molest the boats when 
they saw a party of Company’s sepoys in charge of the property 
they contained. 

My friend will hear with great surprise that on the arrival 
of these boats at Qualla Mooda the servant of the Chinese stopped 
them and liacl the audacity to seize the whole of the goods including: 
the dollars and to take them away from the sepoys on shore. 

I now learn from Che Teak that he will suffer much loss if 
the Company trade with Patani as he makes an exclusive monopoly 
of the trade and navigation of the Mooda river imprsing a duty 
of twenty per cent on all merchandise trading up and down. 

My first object is to ask my friend for immediate redress 
against the Chinese Farmer who has dared to commit such an act 
of violence as to seize and detain, in my friend’s territories, the 
property of servants belonging to the India Company, 

T must further acquaint my friend that^ a duty to such art 
exorbitant amount as twenty per cent is equivalent to an actual 
]>rohil)ition of all trade in the Qualla Mooda. My friend I hope 
Inis only farmed to this Chinaman the retail of all commedities con- 
sumed in his own territories and has not conferred on him the. 
riglit of imposing arbitrary duty to any amount on all goods 
proceeding beyond his kingdom and passing up and down the 
Mooda river, for my friend’s own good sense and long acquaintance 
with the justice and moderation of this Government must teach 
him that 1 am representing only Mdiat is right and proper when P 
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toll him that it is not eustomary for one state being in friendship 
with another to shut it out by any means from trading or holding 
iiiteroonrse with a third state in mutual amity, as my friend seems 
to have done in regard to Penang and Patani, and further that it 
is not eonsistent with the relations of amity and ])arti(niJar]y with 
such intimate relations as subsist between Kedah, and Penang which 
are in fact one country for one state to exact more than a fair 
■consistent and equal rate of duties on tlie merchandise of another 
friendly state as my friend has done by moans of this I'liinarnan. 


Tlie .British Government cannot wish to injure this Cliinaniau 
.and is tlierefore ready to pay him any consistent duty at (^nalla 
Moodah, ])iit they cannot allow tlieir own subjects to ])oss(=cs or 
vxewkii a right so prejudicial to tlieir own interests and su iiu-on- 
sistent with that reciprocity which oiiglit always to govern the 
relations of amity subsisting between the two states as tlio power 
of imposing arbitrary duties at Qualia Moodab and of excludiiig 
by this means trade and intercourse between the India (’()in]>any 
and Patani and the other friendly states in the interior. 
second object tlierefore is to request my friend will fix the rat(^ 
of duties to be levied in his territories at Qualia Moodali in con- 
forinity to justice reason and the custom of nations: and if he lias 
been led to transfer to this Chinaman the right ])efore mentioned 
to the prejudice of the friendsliip and the reasniabie (daim of the 
India C'ompany I request my friend will make some amical)le 
arrangement by persuading the Chinaman to compromise so extra- 
ordinary and inconsistent a power for some pecuniary consideration, 
in wliicdi this Government will lie most ready to afford any reason- 
able assistance as nothing is further from their inteiitioris tlian to 
injure the jjroperty or Just gains of any individuals. 1 liope my 
friend will have the goodness to (?omp]y with these my reasonahie 
requests. 

■ ( Gl /do-of ) . 


63. THE EAJAH OF KEDAH TO THE GOYERXOP, 
PE.IXCB OF WALES ISLAKD. 29th NOVEMBER 1818. 

My friemPs letter reached me on the 13th '\Iohursiim and I 

understood its contents To this end 1 sent a letter to 

Che Seoiig and Che Toak desiring them to restore my trie mbs 
goods forthwith so that my friend' migiit send them to the place 
whither he wished to fake them and I desired Che Seoiig and ( he 

Toak to received the Duties upon them according to custom 

The custom of imposing these duties on Tin is not newly imj)Osed 
by me but has been so from formerly and, have been levied on all 
persons exporting Tim I acquainted my friend with this on his 
own enquiry but now my friend desires they may lie decreased to 
five Dollars Pr Bhar and I really cannot do anything further for 
this business must rest ' with Che Seong and Che Toak only for 
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J liave given them a Farm of tlie Qnalla Mooda ~~ I fonnerlv 
aeqnainted my friend that I could not at all alter the farm til'l 

the expiration of its term of five years 1 have giveii no 

further powers to them than what is written in the Farlii agree- 
ment, this I cannot at all alter; if I was to attem[}t to re-purdiase 
it, io my mind it would not be right and would be as if i wished 
to set aside the agreement and this would be a great disgiaU'e to me 
•and would he said always ])y all persons to be contrary to custom. 
If i incur disgrace it will he tlie same to my friemi for my fihunl 
and I are on terms of amity. When the term of the Farm is 
expired however I may act and it will not signify; j)ut it is not 
lately that I have given this Farm to Che Seong and Clu‘ Toak 
hut ’some time since and all the Company's sulijocts in IVuang 
know it and I have not heard anything against my so doing. 
Moreover as to my friends retpiest that I should seinl an Agvuit 
to receive the Duties I am quite unable to take such a step at 
present for I cannot alter tlie agreement of the Farm. On tins 
account I cannot send an Agent hut ho})e for mv friend’s indiil- 
geiiee so that 1 may not he obliged to deviate from a custom 
established by an agreement from the iirst. Should I do so T 
.should incur great disgrace wliich would never end hut W(ndd last 
to future times in every man’s Mouth. .. 


(FI/ 115-152). 


€4. THE SECPiETAPY TO THE GOVEPXMEXT, FOPT 
WILLIAM TO MAJOP FAPQITHAE, LATE PESIDEXT OF 
MALACCA. 28th XOVEMBER 1818. 


The Governor General in Council has ])erused with much satis- 
faction & approbation the Re])ort of your Xegoeiations with the 
Chiefs of Phio Lingin & Siack, under the instructions of the 
Governor in Council of Prince of Wales Island. 


It is tlie wish of His Lordship in Council to secure the benefit 
of your experience & talents, in eon filming and improving the 
relations tlms established through your Agency. I am accordingly 
•directed to request that you will accompany Sir Stamford Palties 
>011 the Mission to which he is about to proceed to Phio with a View 
to your remaining in tlie Local charge pf the British Interests in 
that quarter under the general Superinteiidaiiee of the Lieut. 
Governor of Fort Marlbro’^f^g) conclusion of the further 

.arrangements wdiicJi Sir Stamford Baffles has been instructed to 
■endeavour to accomplish. 


It is His Lordship’s intention that you shall receive the same 
Allowances as were drawn by you at Maiacea and it is the hope of 


(38) 'The negotiations referred to are these leading np to the conclusion of the 
Commercial Treaty of 1818. See l^os. 59 & 60 above. 

(39) Bencoolen. 
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His Lordsliip in Oouneil that your arrangements will admit of 
ytmi* undertaking tlie eharge proposed, at least during the infam^y 
.’of the New Estahlishment. 

(LlJ/ 85 - 8 i>). 


€6. THH SE(!I?ETARY, PRINCE OF WALKS ISl.ANl) TO 
THE SKCRETAR.Y OP THE OOVKiLNMEXT, 

FORT WILLIAM. 30th DECdilMBEl? 1818. 

The ITon. the Governor in Coiineil eaniiot but view the actual 
;;ind (as it may seem) tlie forcible possession by the l>ut(di of the 
]K.)rts of Rliio, Liugen, dohore and Paining and of their de[)eiK]en- 
eies, without the dee])est concern, sensible as this Govenuneut has 
reason to be of the ]>reference which the British Government would 
under other cmannstaiices have obtained at those ports resjHKdively, 
if the emj)]oyment of power by the Duhdi had not rendered their 
resistance nnavailing.OO) 


^ His Lordship in Ckiuncil will no doubt ])erecive that to the 

' Eastward <,)f this 'Island at jireseiit, there is not a single port or 

I f' phn-e ojien to the British merchant that is not under the military 

•(‘ontrol of the Xetherlands Government, whieh has besides every 
means in a very superior military and naval armament 
•of fj'iistrating any attemj)ts of the British Government to nego- 
•(date even a commercial alliance with any cue of the 
States in the Eastern seas. To execute therefore among them any 
])oliti{^al arrangements as a counterpoise to the intiuence of that 
I nation, it is iieedless to disguise, is now beyond the }H)wer of the 

I Britisli Government in India. 

I Since writing the foregoing paragraph, the Governor in Conn- 

oil lias received intelligence from Malacca, which refers to an 
[ •expedition, that has been fitting out at that Settlement, the object 

' ‘Of which was of a secret nature. It appears liowever that the same 

i had sailed from Malacca, and was then ostensibly bound to Rhio. 

The arrival at this ITesidency of a Portuguese ship from Malacca, 
has (^onveyed to us the information that the same equipment Iiad 

<40) 'The Dutch did not in. fact occupy Johore or Pahang. They had compelled 
the reigning sovereign at Rhio, through the Bugis '^Underfcing"*, with whom 
the Commercial Treaty of iSiS had been negotiated, to take a Dutch Resident; 
and garrison, and to acknowledge Dutch suzerainty. This suzerainty the 
Dutch claimed extended to all parts of the old Johore Empire. But RalBes, 
to obtain a valid right to Singapore, recognised the elder Brother of the 
i Sultan of Rhio to be the lawful claimant to the Johore Empire. In effect 

the Empire was split in two parts; a ruler under Dutch control sat in Rhio, 

; giving the Dutch effective jurisdiction over the Islands South of Singapore, 

and a ruler under Rasies’^ aegis controlled Johore. For a detailed exposition, 
of the subject, not strictly relevant here^ see Winstedt, History of Malaya, 
168-172, and Mills, British Malaya, pp* 56—58. 
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been passed 1)y that vessel ot Cape iiacnaclo, wiiieli is an assurance 
that the object of it was quite different, and it remains to bo proved 
whether the Eiver of Perah, or even the Coast of Aeheen may he' 
the destination of the vessels. 

(D6/152). 


67. CITOTI PIA PAKLFNG, MTXISTEP OF THE PAJA OF 
SlAll TO THE GOVEPXOE, PPTXCTi] OF WALES ISLAXl). 
JAXUAPY 1819. 


Tn the last year the Sheikh Mahomed Xakhoda of a Surat shij)- 
biMuglit a letter and a few |)resents from your Honor the Governor' 
of Penang. If your Honor is willing to send sliips to trade here 
I shall be most hap])y to receive them. His Majesty tlie Emperor- 
lias ordered me to send this letter to your Honor and to say tliat 
he thankfully receives tlie letter and presents and has sent your- 
Honor a Peciil of Ivory and a Bhar of 'Tin as a sign of bis 
friendship, and that if your Honor likes to send ships to trade* 
eitlier at Siam or Ligor you are welcoine; that Musquets will 1)0' 
good for merchandize as well as anything else, except Opium which 
is prohibited. 

(Fl/161-3). 


68. THE SECPETAPY OF PETXCT^] OF WALES TSLAXD. 
TO THE CHIEF SECRETAEY OF THE GOVEPXMEXT. 
FORT WILLIAM. 22ncl JAXHARY 1819. 


Since the failure of Mr. CraerofPs Mission to the State of* 
PeralP'*^^ the subsequent conquest of that country by the Qiiedah 
forces has been effected, and the Governor in C'ouncil lias been 
induced by views of public advantage to the Honoralile Compan}' 
and tlie prosperity of this Island to establish an Agency in that 
country and the surrounding States for the purpose of bringing ii> 
this port the extensive produce of those countries, in th(3 article 
of tiu,^ which since the cession of Banca to the Dutch has hcoxmc 
an article scarcely now to be procured by the merchants. 
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ing the Isfaiul of I'ankoiir, which lies at the nioiitli of the gi'cat 
jVrah Piver. 


Tiu* late appearunee at Perali of a Mission from tlie Hutch 
Hnveniment at .Malacca, atul the failure of that Mission in tiie 
ohjects ftn* which it was dispatched, are no longer matters of 
speculation. They art‘ officially Ijrought to the notice of this 
(lovernmcjit, in a report from Mr. Anderson, vvhieli f liave the 
honor to enclose, together with copies of the correspondence of 
the Dutcii Agent with the Perah Government. 

The Goveimor in (Mumil would, consider the dignity of the 
.Britisli Government to he materially lowered, if a Dutch estahlisic 
meiit were formed on a spot which approacdies so close to Brinc'c 
of \Va}e,s Tslaud, as to he almost within sight, and although the 
Governor in Council (.*auiiot recognise the existen(*e of any right 
vrhich the Dutch may set up to oeeuf>y tlie i)la(‘e certamly the 
recent conquest of the country hy tlie forces of Qiiedah, jilaces 
tlie question of claim entirely out of view. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council directs me to add that the 
great importance of holding ])Ossession of this commanding spot 
would have induced this Government to occupy it at once, but the 
positive instructions recently received from the Hupreme Govern- 
ment, to avoid the possibility of a collision with the Dutch autho- 
rities, has urged the propriety of making a pause, and of referring 
the matter for the consideration of the ^S^p^eme Government in 
the first instance. 

But I am instructed to notice the anxious wish of the Hoiu 
the Governor in ('oinieil, that the decision of His Lordship in 
{A:)inu'il may lie made known concerning this question at the? earliest 
practicable [loriod. The continual depredations and acts of piracy, 
which are now committed at sea between the island of Pankour, 
and this l.h'esideney, will be materially if not entirely prevented, 
by the establishment of a British post at Pankour, and by the 
(‘onstant communication which will necessarily be opened belween 
tile two places. 

(D6/161). 

69. . :PI?0CLAMATI0N by ’SIR THOMAS STAMFOfiH 
RAFFLES, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF FOIff . 
MAIiLBOROlJGH; SINGAPORE. Sth FEBRUA:RY 1819. . 

A Treaty ]ia\'ing been this day concluded between the British 
Government and the Native Authorities 'and a BritLli Esfiblisfe- 
ment iuiving been in consequence formed at Singapore, the fbaibh/ 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles Lieutenant Governor of Bimcoolen k 


1050] Royal Asiaiic Society. 


its Bepeiuleucies, Agent to the Governor General, is pleased to 
-certify tlie appointment, by the Supreme Government of Maior 
William Farquhar, of the Madras Engineers, to he Resident and 
to eommand the Troops at Singapore and its Dependencies; and 
^11 ])ersons are hereby directed to obey Major Farquhar accordingly. 

It is further notified that the Residency of Singapore has been 
placed under the Government of Fort Marlborough, and is "to be 
-considered a Dependency thereof ; of which all ]:)ersons concerned 
;are desired to take notice. 

(LlO/1). 

70. SIR T. S. RAFFLES, SINGAPORE, TO THE RESIDENT 
OF SINGAPORE. 6th FEBRUARY 1819. 

As the object contemplated by the Most Noble the Governor 
General in Council, namely, the establishment of a Station beyond 
Malacca, and commanding the Southern entrance of the Straits 
has thus ])een substantially accomplished ; 1 ])roeeed to give 3 ’ou the 
following general instructions; for the regulation of your conduct 
in the execution of the duties you will have to ])crform as Resident 
and Commandant of the Station which has been established. 

^ As you have been present at and assisted in the previous nego- 
ciations, and are fully apprized of the political relations existing 
between the States in the immediate vicinity of this Island, it 
is only necessary for me to direct your particular attention to the 
high importance of avoiding all measures which can be construed 
into an interference with any of the States where the authority of 

His Netherlands Majesty may be established a Station 

having been obtained which is properly situated for tlie securing 
ihe free passage of the Straits, and for protecting and extending 
the commercial enterprizes both of the British and the Native 
Merchants, all questions of this nature will necessarily await the 
decision of the higher Authorities in Europe. 

It is impossible however that the object of our Establishment 
at Singapore can he misunderstood or disregarded, either by the 
Dutch or the Native Authorities; and wdiile the former may Iw 
•expected to watch with jealousy the progress of a Settlement which 
must check the further extension of their influence throughout 
these Seas: the latter will hail with satisfaction the foundation and 
the rise of a British Establishment in the centrical and command- 
ing Situation once occupied by the Capital of the most powerful 
Malayan Empire then existing in the East ; and the prospect which 
it aiTords them of the continuance, improvement & Security of the 
relations by which their interests have been so long 
ideiitifled with those of. the, British Merchant. It is from the 
prevalence of this feeling among the Natives, and of the con- 
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Hequeiires which ])Os?ihly arise from it, that T am (h‘siroiis (sf 
impressing on your mind the necessity of extreme caution &■ 
Delicacy not only in ail curamunications whieli you may ho uhiiged 
to have with the subjects oL' any power luider the imuKHliaio 
inlhiciU'f* of the Duteb, ])ut also in your intereourse with the 
free and iinle[)endant tribes who may resort to the Port of 
SingafHMv either fen' the purposes of Commerce or for f>rot(Him!n 
^ Alliance. 

(LfO/rMO). 

71* TDK EESIDEXT* SINGAPORE TO TDK GHIEl"' 
SECitKTARY TO GOVERNMENl\ PORT WILLIAM. 

1st MARC'H 1819. 

As the Double Sir Thos, Stamford Radies has no doubt 
transmitted thro' you to tlie Most Noble the .Governor General in. 
Couneil (‘Very requisite information relative to the Estahlishmeni 
recently formed by .him on the Island of Singapore I have* at 
])resent only the honour to state that in pursiianee to the instruciions 
eontaiiied in your letter to my address under date the 28th November 
last 1 assunnMl charge of the new Settlement of Singapore on the- 
6th 111. since whieii piwiod every thing lias gone on in the most 
})r(-sperous manner Inluibitants are flocking in from every quarter 
notwithstanding the very active and I may add o[)pressivo mca- 
siires wliicli liave been adopted by the Butch Coveniment of 
Malacca in order to pot an entire stop to all intercourse with 
Singapore indeed had the two Nations been in a state of open 
warfare the restrictions imposed by the Butch eoiild s<iircely have* 
been more rigid tiian tliev are at present, 

(LlO/22-24). 

72* THE GOVEENOE, PBTNCE WALES ISLAND, TO 

THE COrirP OP DIRECTOES. 8th xMARClI 1819. 

Your Honorable Court will observe from Captain (.Momlfls* 
Report that he considered the King Elect Syf Ool Alleem to he in 
|)osse.>si()n of the general wishes of the Chiefs and people of the 
Country in ]>rofer(mce to the former King lowhar Aileen Shah, who 
liad been def)osod long since by the Constitutional Authorities of 
the State. — With this information (^aptain Coombs ])roeeeded to 
P>engai in ('onformity to bis Instructions and there awaited the 
further orders of the Supreme Government, 


In the mean time these reports induced flie nomination of a 
Special Commission, under the direct authority of the Govmmor 
General in Council for ascertaining the then actual state of Aifuirs- 
on the Coast of Acheetg and of establishing- under speeiftc orders- 
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from the Supreme Governmeut, the autliority of the Successful 
(hu'ididate. 


At the period of Captain Coombses arrival, it was uncertain 
wlnui the other Commissioner Sir S. Eafifies would leave Bengal, 
and as we could, not but augur very unfavourably of the result 
of a Mission to Acheen, which consisted of two Gentlemen whose 
sentiments on the line of Policy to be adopted there were Ivnovui 
to be distinctly opposite, our President judged it to ])e advisable 
to endeavour by a Communication to the Most Xohle the Governor 
General to olfer a respectful exposition of the disadvantages whicli 
would probably result from a Mission so constituted and at the 
same time urging in support of his 0})inion, a Statement of the 
actual Condition of Affairs at Acheen, whicli the latest intelligence 
from that quarter^ shewed had suffered no intermediate alteration 
w]iateverd^2> 

(B 0/7-21). 

73* FPOAI THE SAGEES OP ACHEEX^^s) TO SELTAX 
SYED GOALALLUM SHAH, EAJAH OP ACHEEX, DATED 
JAMADULAlvHnM2M. (APEIL 1819).' 

(after compliments) 

'The English have come to iVeheen Captain Coombs and. the 
Honhle of Bencoolen and have held much lying consultation, and in 
many days have paid much money to the Acliinese liypoerits. Your 
servants sent them a letter desiring them not to land until your 
servants came down to the capital, but the Honble allowed several 
liinglishmen to land at the Qu^iHa near the Port of Shah Allum 
Hemaiand that is the fort Muyat Lemgaya, and these persons went 
shooting birds. When your servants heard of it we ordered our 
men to go and plunder them and take them prisoners. They aecord- 
ingly plundered and seized the men but did not wound them. Your 
servants then ordered their lives to be spared and they returned to 
their, ship, but we would not return their guns. A letter then came 
from the Honorable to your servants, that the Englishmen who went 
shooting were without understanding, and had been guilty of a 
fault towards us but ^^let Pangleema Polem come hither because we 
wish to enquire of him whom he will liave for Eajah whether Johr 
Oolallum or Seyf OoalallumP Your servanfts then sent for 

(42) See note No. 78 below. 

(43) Acheen, outside the limits of the Sultanate proper (the town and its 
environs), was divided into three more or less equal ^^circles’k each of 
which, although administered by the heads of the Mukims, was nominally 
under one territorial leader, the Paglima Sagi. The Sultan was in theory 
primus inter pares , but in fact was reduced to a mere ward under the 
three Faglima Sagis even before the end of the 17th Century. See Snouck 
Hurgronje, De Atjehers <i8^3)PvoI. I, passim. • 
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■iUK^wer iliat we had paid a year ago to C'a])tain rooailK< that the 
Ihijali wliojn we would obey was Seyf Ooalalliini and what was the 
u<i^ of re])eating eTK|Tiiries Init that heeanse the Englisii were ennie 
from th(‘ Company tliat we wa>uld eoine down and ])ay respead to 
tilt* niessag(> of the Bengal Company. Your servants tlien eollected 
a great inimbor of men and eanie down t<^ the (-aj)itai that we 
might liave an iiiterview” with them and when we liad <'itine we 
sent to tliein to eoine on sliore but they delayed till ionmrrow 
and so on for 1 days. On the seventh day your s(u-vants s(mt 
to them saying ‘Of you mean to land, land otherwise if you delay 

we will ])ositiveIy not receive you/^ When they got this 

ninvs two persons came on shore, Mr. (duinter Assistant to Captain 
Coombs and along with him one of tlie CVmipaiivYs servants of 
Bengal. The Monorable did not land hut sent a letter saying tlu^y 
W(‘re sitdv and nnaljle to do so, Imt had not broken olf their friemi- 
shif> with the three Sageos. When your servants got this letter 
they replied to Cannier 'd)ut wo liave broken oil' friendsliip witli 
them nor were th(\v our friends formerly only that we wished 
to pay respeet to the Bengal (Vmipany by the Assistanee of the 
Almighty we will bring all the faults of the Honorable before 
tlu‘ (h)m])any” Your servants then sent our ])eople on hoard the 
Jndiana to take your servants message to the Honorable whudi 

when he heard lie sailed immediately Your servants liave 

now <fuite finislied with these Infidel kalirs and your servants now 
send our gooroo to go liimself and bring back your Majesty. We 
present this resjiectfullv to vour Majesty. 

(F2/9r). 

74. THE EAJAH OP SALEHGOBE TO THE (f()\M]ENOE, 
PIMNCM^l OP WALES ISLAND. 15th MAY 1819. 

I acrjuaint mv friend that I have sent Xaklioda ITaraii with 
this letter to my friend in a l^row to Penang. The suliject is 
tin? Treaty 1 entered into with my friend hy his Agent Mr. Cracwoft. 
Ho told me that if an Embassy was sent from the Dutch (foveriior 
I should sliow them this Tf’eaty. I have shewn it but they do 
not recognize it according to what is Avritten iii my frkmd^s letter 
in lYnang.l'^^^ 


If my friend is kindly disposed towards me let liini settle this 
business between the Dutch and me as well as he can, for 1 am like 

(44) The Dutch mission which caused the Ruler of Selangor this worry was that 
referred to in No. 66 above, as having sailed from Malacca. It went first 
to Perak, in an attempt to renew there the oM Treaty of 1765, and re- 
establish a Factory. Failing at Perak, the mission came to Selangor, and as 
appears below (No. 8a) finally overawed the Raja, no British support being 
forthcoming, into renewing the Treaty of 1786, which made Selangor a 
nominal dependency of Malacca, -and secured a monopoly of the tin mined 
there. The Treaty, was not however ratified jn Batavia. 
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one divided and between iron on the righthand and iron on the 
left — cut in two. Moreover I said to the Dutch, the English were 
at Penang, and the English were at Malacca, and where else could 
I apply to, but the Dutch had nothing to do with this but said 
WG cannot recognize it. 

Let my friend send an Agent on his part witli my messenger. 
When niy friend has well considered the Dutch letter’ let him not 
fail to return it by Ifaklioda Haran. I trust in my friend to do 
this. _ Purthermore the Dutch who are at Ivalang are em])loyed iu 
drawing out a Avriting but not with my Arill.' I do not at all 
know wliat they are putting in this Avriting for they have not 
yet shoAAm it to me and it is for this cause I haA’e not sent it 
to my friend. 

(F2/124-12T). 

7S. THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND TO 
THE RAJAH OF SELANGOR. 29th MAY 1819. ’ 

I Jiave received my friend’s letters by Nakhoda Karan AA'ith 
tliat AA'hich they enclosed and have understood their contents. 
RHative to the Avhole of this business I haA'e sent my- agent Mr. 
W. J. Cracroft to my friend, who is acquainted with all my senti- 
ments ami will^ make them known to my friend Avhom I ’request 
to treat liim with conficlence. 

Ill a letter from my friend he mentioned that lie had 100 Bhar 
nf tin ready and my friend’s messenger says’ that there are 250 
Bnar now ready. All this my agent Avill receive at the rate men- 
tioned iu the agreement Auzt. 43 Dollars per Bhar. 

(01/84). 


76. FORT CORNWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD 
29th JUNE 1819. 


Minute liy Mr. Phillips. 


The Mggestions submitted by me for equalizing some of the- 
duties JeA'ied at this Pert with those of the other Presidencies of 
• luiia arose out of considerations of the importance of iireserving 
^le utmost unitormity that circumstances Avould permit iu regard 
to the rules under Avhieh duties of Customs are levied at the several 
Biebiclencies, to Avhieli our attention was directed hy Mr. Secretary 
McKenzies letter to this Government of the 26 th June 1817, 
ea mg for a report m view, it was presumed to a general revision, 
of these duties by the Committee specially appointed in Calcutta. 


arrangement proposed Avas grounded 
on the two fold expediency of augmenting the public revenue of 
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tliis I^and, aiul of alforrling to the Coinmereial Community the 
.a<'(‘onun()(latio]i and convenience which they earnesfiy solicit from us. 


Whth regard to the first of these objects, witliout ])reteju]ing 
to di'tmss and far less to impeach tlie wisdom and general expo- 
dieucy of the principles brought forward in the report of the 
Special Committee recently received as fundamental maxims in 
iiie revenue system of a great Empire, I may be permitted to J’efer 
to the reiterated injunctions of the Honoralde the Court of Directors, 
-calling upon ns to exert our endeavours to encrease our local 
PevenuG, to the re])eated Complaints of the inadequacy of our local 
resources to meet the heavy ex})enees of the Establishment, and 
to the improved nature and extent of the Commerce now conducted 
through the means of this Settlement, as justifying the recom- 
meiidation I advocated ‘^that the full duty which may be levied on 
Couds imparted at this Presidency on their transit to the oilier 
rresideiicies should be retained here, and such Goods be entirely 
exempted from further duty on their importation at any Ports 
'Subordinate to Bengal, Madras or Bombay.^'' 


It is far from my ])iirpose to question the policy which in the 
ijifaiicy of this Establishment prescribed the principle of exmeption 
from duties as necessary to encourage, and draw to our Port, 
the Trade which has been gradually encreasing from the time this 
Establishment was first formed, until it has attained the present 
height, but as this Island has niiquestioiiably been the means of 
creating and fostering a highly important and valuable. Commerce 
unknown heretofore and of securing a demand and taste for' India 
as well as British produce and Manufactures amongst the Eastern 
Nations, it seemed to me but fair, that the duties to be at all 
■events levied u])on the capital and Industry of the Merchants of 
this Colony should be retained here to diminish the burthen borne 
by the Honoralde Com]>any in the maintenance of this Estal)iish- 
ment, in like maner as Merchandize of the eontinent of India is 
believed to be subjected to Inland imposts on its Transit through 
iiie Company's Provinces 


'The duties levied here on the Import trade direct from Great 
Britain are the same as authorized at the other Presidencies, and 
the Articles being either consumed here, or with little exception 
])artered with the Eastern Countries, the duties if not levied here, 
could no where else become tangible by the Servants of the Coiujoany. 

On IVIalayan Articles, such as Tin, Pepper, Beetlennt, Eattans, 
and various other Articles forming the principle Commerce of this 
Port, the duties levied here have been scarcely more than one third 
of those levied on their entrance into, the Port of Calcutta, and 
with exception of the small proportion carried hence to other 
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Presid. go direct to OJtma or Etirope it therefore is obvious that 
if this produce be exempted Itoiii duty in its transit through tliis- 
Port, to China and Europe, the Amount hitherto derived to the. 
C)ompany’s general revenue from the truly moderate impost upon 
this Commerce will be lost allogeilier^ and this valuable Trade, con- 
ducted under the protection of our Clovernment with the Capital 
of this l.sland and with all the facilities att'orded by this 
Port, be indulged with immunities which .no other Commerce (mjoys.. 

Witli regard to Opium the duty liitlierto levied here is so 
extremely moderate as ^Sixteen Dollars ])er Chest but being on 
upwards of Eight hundred, the loss (-f this impost, light as it is„ 
will be a considerable injury to our revenues Avhilst it is not 
pro].)able that the exemption from duties will have any effect 
upon the cost at whicli the consumer will obtain it, the Malayan 
Princes and C'hiefs being themselves the Merchants and retailers 
at arbitrary rates, in relinquishing the duty therefore it would 
be merely transferring our fair revenue to the Malayan Chief or 
Prince, without beuetltiiig the Consumer or encreasing the demand 
for this Drug. 

I need not trespass upon the BoaixPs patience by recapitulating 
facts or Arguments which I have already so fully stated and shall 
only therefore respectfully observe, that if it is considered to be 
an o])Ject of more expedient and paramount policy to pass over 
the encrease of local revenue here, and to look only to the import- 
ance of the general Eevenue of the Empire, and be deemed more 
advisable that we should draw upon the General Treasury for our 
Expenditure in preference to raising Eevenue by Duties made pay- 
able here, a measure which with every deference to the opinions of 
the Special Eevenue Committee, I cannot help thinking would be 
productive of benefit rather than detriment to the Trade, at least 
it will be fair and just that the augmentation derived to the 
general Eevenue of the state hy the means of this Establishment 
should be distinctly credited against its charges in other words 
that the comparative increase in the extent and value of the Exports 
from the Continent of India, and the demand for manufactures and 
produce ^wliieh this Port has created and extended, shall be set off 
against its expenditure. 

It w'ould l>e manifestly an unfair criterion of the importance 
and value of this Settlemeut to judge hy the estimate of our receipt 
mid expenditure, lyhilst the valuable Commerce which comes into 
it as an Entrepot is exempted from the payment of any duties 
here, but materially swells the Eevenue at the ultimate Port. 

Having adduced thus much in support & vindication of my 
original proposition that, the full duty which may be levied on 
Goods and Merchandize imported at this Presidency on their transit 
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to tin* either Presidencies, should he retained here, ain] ihi.xis 
pt(*. he entirely exempted from further duty on tlieir imp(ndation 
at any of the Ports subordinate to Bengal, ]\[adras Ihmihay/^ 

i ])roeeed to offer such ohservathm and ♦)f»inions (Ui 

the geiu'ral revision of our Port duties as are suggested in the 
?ilinute now on file Table, 


Pomplaints liave not liitherto readied tlie Polloeti rs's l)e|>nrt“ 
nieiit of exc'ess of import duties ami as these geiH'nilly speaking 
are paid ])y the Besident Mercfiants tai im])ortation hy Prows, they 
have not the elfeet of oiuharrassing the .Native Trader, aoid are 
])!eiided witli the Market priecs of the Arlieles wlum sold as 
Pargois for Exjiortation whereas sliould tliese <lutie'-, or any ])or“ 
lion of tlieiu ])e transferred to the Exports, the evidtud wtdght of 
the whole would fall on tlie Ex])orter to distant I'oun tries, tlie 
amount of whieh might ojKwate to decrease the, prefereiiee whudi 
has been hitherto given to this Island, as an Knlre])ot, compared 
with the risks and delays of eolleeting ]m>du('e at tlie phu'eg of 
■Browth added to wliiifi eonsideratioii, whatever proportion of smdi 
Imports is consumed on the Island es(*a[H‘s by tin* (‘liange, that 
taxation so fairly realisable from tlie Polonist and as the duties of 
import are now paid on an indulgent (Tedit of seldom less than 
two Months and the trading capital of this Ih'esidencv may be 
estimated as reinvested twiee or thriee within the twelvi* months, 
it can searcely he said tltat Import duties are demanded prior 
to the sale of the Articles liable — tlie bias of my opinion is therefore 
in favor of an adherence to the present import rates, in ])refereBee 
to their rodiufion with an enerease of the Ex])ort duties, with 
•some few exce])tions hereafter noticed. 

(A14/;f3(>33:/35(h:jr)8). 

* 77 - THE BAJAH OF KEDAH TO THE OOVERXOB, 
PBINOE OF M^ALKS ISLAND. 20th JPLY 1811). 

]\ry friendY letter enquiring eoncerning Perak, the Bindings, 
.& Pulo Pankor I’eadied }ne on the 1st Shawal or the 24th inst, 
in safety, and its (-.mteiits I fully comprehend 

The Bajali Nlocala though not bearing the title exercises all 
the functions of a tribiitar}’- Sovereign over the Country of Perak, 
Puio Pankor and the circumjacent shore appertaining to ^that 
Kingdom. Now Perak being subject to my dominion these j daces 
therefore are ecfuaily comprised within my Jurisdiction. More- 
over I have been re])eatedlj informed that the Bindings is a hivorite 
Besort of the Pirates who concert with the evil dispose*! inhahitants 
of that place to commit numerous Acta of Piracy: and. I am certainly 
.of opinion that had the English Company a j>ort fliere, it w-.mld be 
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the means of pxoYeiiting the Pirates resorting there and ])ro('eeding: 
oil this side of Taiikor wliieli would be of great benefit; and I 
should he exceedingly happy, as it would afford protection to tlio 
numerous servants of the Almighty who sail to and fro in, these 
seas and increase tlie prosperity of all the neigh lion ring States, 
and Countries. 

But I feel a difficulty how to act because I attacked the- 
Perak country at the desire of the King of Siam, and the Boonga 
JMas which was commanded has been sent from the former to tiie 
latter state; for this reason, were I ever so much disposed tiiis- 
way, I should hesitate, as I am apprehensive of giving offence to- 
the King of Siam, for I recollect he formerly ac(]uaintcd me in 
regard to his late Majesty of Quedalds grant to the Company of 
Pry and along the Korth side of and the southern liank of 
the Qiialla Mooda, which extends OO'O Orlongs by the sea side, that 
he was by no means pleased, as the Qiiedah country is tributary to- 
Siam. 

I am therefore of opinion that were I to agree to my friend’s 
wislies and transfer the above mentioned places of P anker & the 
Diiidings to the Company I should perhaps incur his displeasure,, 
otiierwise I should be very liappy to comply and tberebye extend 
ami improve tiie Bond of friendship and Amity wbich Las so long 
subsisted between the English Company and me, and as it would 
prevent rny being involved in any difficulties in the event of the 
Dutch coming to Perak and creating differences, but if my friend 
will send an Agent to Quedah — Me can consult together on the- 
subject and come to some final settlement. 

(F2/155459). 

78 . TIIE GOVERKOE, PEIKCE OF WALES ISLAKD, TO 
THE COURT OF DIEECTOES. 1st JULY 1819. 

Shortly after the departure of the Commissioners to Aelieen 
we received through the medium of Tiuikoo Syed Hussain of this 
place, a letter which his Son Syful Alliim had recently received from 
tlie Head Sagis at Acheeii, who are the Eepresentatives of the 
Sovereign Authority, during an interrugnum, such as tliat whieli 
has of late years prevailed in the Country of Acheen. — The tenor' 
of this Document, which we immediately transmitted to Bengal,, 
confirmed all our previous impressions that the Public choice rested, 
on Syful Allum, whose pretensions being recognized by t].ie Sagis,. 
and. eoniimied by the allegiance of half the Country,' were to us 
indisputable testimonies of his superior claims. 
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111 tlie sentiments we expressed on this occasion, we woi-e more 
.confirmed b}’' receiving from the Supreme Governinent a Dispatch, 
to which we have tlie honor to refer your Hon. Court, in wfiieli 
will be obst‘rved the caution so strongly urged on the Conimissioneis 
to avoid the appearance of a bias to either side, but above all to 
•avoid exhibiting such by proceeding directly to Pedir, the resitlence 
of the Ex-King, or holding a Communication with that 
until the requisite preliminaries had been adjusted with tlie Sagis 
.at Acheen. 

Considering it important that this cautious Policy should not 
be departed from, we though it advisable to send a copy of that 
Dispatch to the Commissioners without delay as we had learnt 
that they had left Acheen, after having remained there nineteen 
days without effecting any arrangements and without even having 
seen the Sagis, and that they were at this time actually at Pedir, 
holding negociations with the Ex-King. 


The result of sueli a course of Proceedings could not long he 
•doubtful and the return of the Commissioners to this Presidency on 
the 29th April placed us in possession of the Treaty which they 
had concluded on the 22nd of that month, with Jowaher Ailuni 
‘Shall, therein formally recognised as the King of Acheen. 

<46) The following passage from the Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
forms an interesting commentary on the proceedings here recorded. 

"‘On the deposition of Johore Shah and the invitation to Saifu! Alum, 
son of Syed Hussain, the Pinang Government interested themselves strongly 
in the matter, permitting Syed Hussain to fit out his expedition in rheir 
harbour, and supporting his son s claim by every means in their power. 
Captain Coombs was sent to Bengal as Agent to enforce their view of the 
case, and to press for the assistance requested to aid in establishing Saiful 
Alum. Most probably the Pinang Government were actuated by a desire 
to settle trade on a firm and secure basis, and to rescue Acheen from the 
the bad effects of a weak and vicious government, and in their opiniont the 
best and shortest way to effect these subjects would be by setting up as 
King a man over whom they would have some degree of influence, and who, 
from his father^s great wealth, would be supported by a great majority of 
the Achinese themselves. However expedient such a policy as this may appear, 
it was not consonant to the ideas of the Governor General after it had been 
explained and laid clear from the gloss and mystery by Sir S, Raffles ...... 

Sir Stamford was appointed Commissioner in conjunction with Captain Coombs, 
to go to Acheen for the purpose of settling matters. ...... Sir Stamford 

wrote a minute extending over s,ooo pages of foolscap, for the purpose of 
proving to his colleague that the claims of Saiful Alum were unjust.,,* ,, . 
Saiful Alum was driven, out and Johore Shah reinstated on the throne In '''V' l ; 
consequence of the measures taken by the English Government. , - ; 

(T. Braddel, On the History of Acheen, JIAEA, 
text of Raffles Treaty with Achin is given in Anderson, Acheen and the Pens, 
on the North and East Coasts of Sumatra ait-aar# ■ 
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The authority of the Pageant so set np, must l>e as transitory 
and iiietfieient as ever, witliont we elfectually interi'ere to sup[)ort his 
antliority, by means of an adequate Military force. — This A])]>ears^ 

to be objected to ])y tlie King as well as 1)y the C'oimnissioners. 

IVo are not satisfied of any reason to w^eigh against it it the> 
Political and Commercial advantages of a permanent connection 
wntli Aclieeii be admitted, and w'e are sure tliat without a Britisli 
Military Guard neither his Person or his Authority can 1)0 secured, 
HOT his just riglits and ])retensions to the Kingdom maintained 
ehectually.-~--Keither, we are also sure, can any British Besideiit 
])e stationed in that Country, without such Security for his Person, 
and for the dignity of the Government he ■J‘e])resents. 

Idle point lias not been sufficiently established in the Coin- 
inissioners Treaty, and without it we consider our Affairs with 
Acheen, to he ])recisely (with one solitary difference) in tlie same' 
state as they liave laboured under during many ])rececling years. 
'We are now only apprehensive in particular that the Proceedings 
of the Commissioners liave by no means secured the exclusion of 
the Dutch or other Foreign influence from that State. — The 
body ot the Chiefs have lieen much exasperated, and. the discom- 
fited Biyal, Syful Allum has every cause of fear for his personal 
safety, if lie quits that Country. 


As however the Treaty has been formally and solemnly con- 
cluded, we are in obedience to the high Authority under whicl'i they 
acted, hound to support its Provisions in the fullest measure, and 
w'e have no hesitation in assuring your Hon. Court that we have, 
and^ shall continue to do so, and as far as in us lays, caution and 
advise the King for the benefit of his Coimtrv% and render the^ 
Treat>ya bond of Piiion and Advantage for the Sidijects of both 
Countries. 


The nature however, of the .ffheaty with the King, has not 
appeared^to us to admit of the Establishment of a Iiesident Agent 
at the King’s C*ourt at present, and we tiierefore intimated to 
C aiitam Coombs that his duty in that capacity would not he furtlKO* 
required, hut on the proposion of our President, Mr. Sartorious lias 
been aiipomted our Agent for the Affairs of Acheen, to condued 
ail (orrespondeace connected -with that Country, and oc-easionally 
0 proceed there ’\\hen the personal presence of an Agent might 
be requirocl—For this duty we have assigned Mr. Sartorious a 
Salary of 200 Drs. per month. 

■ ■ • . (BS/l-tS-lSo) . 
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79. THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OP WALES LSLAXf), TO 
THE GO\OiRNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL, PORT WILLIAM, 
nth AUGUST 1819. 

rn([<*r the most severe ami afflicting feelings, we perform tlie 
iliily of ('omm unieating to your Lor(lshi[) in Coiineil the dee 4 *a-e 
of the Honorable Coloiuh Baiiiiennan, late Governor of this Ih'e- 
siheney, which melaneholy event oceurreHl on the evening of Siiiulay 
the 8 instant. 


Agreeably to the Honorable Courts arrangements ]>artionlari-e<l 
in the last Commission for this Goverinmnit tlie cluirgi* of the 
puhli(' interests at this Presideney lias aca'onlingly now <lev(j|ved 
on William Edward Pliillips Esquire, the senior inemher of ( oimeil 
who has this day taken the Oatlis of Governor, and his seal at the 
Board accordingly. 


80. THE ItESIDEXT, SINGAPORE, TO THE LIEUIX 
GOVERNOR, FORT MAltLBROh 28th OlTOBER 1819. 

I liave the lionor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the IBth August covering a List of Clove & Nntmeg Plants 
Shipped on the Indiana under charge of Mr. Dunn and liave niucdi 
pleasure in informing you that the whole have been landed safe 
and ill good order. 

Tile Larger Plants have been regularly planted out where it 
is intended they should remain and the seed & smaller ones 
put in Nursery Beds for the present the whole are in a tliriving 
State. You may depend on every possible attention being paid 
to the cultivation of the Spices, & 1 (-oiisider myself fortunate in 
having Mr, Brooks a European Gardener here whose servic^es will 
1)0 very useful in suf)erin ten ding generally tlie s[)iee Plantations 
& I propose to allow him a monthly salary of 40 Bp, Dollars until 
your pleasure is known on the Subject, 

(L10/1B2H83). 

81. THE RESIDENT, SINGAPORE TO THE LIEUT. 
GOVERNOR, FORT MARLBROh 3rcl NOVEMBER 1819. 

It affords me the greatest satisfaction to be able to eojdiiuij 
the most favourable reports of the rapid advancement the StdrL- 
inent is making in every respect which has far surpassed inv must 
sanguine expectations, the Population is every day eiiereasing and 
the Trade of the P'ort even in this early Stage of its Infancy is 
rising fast into importance. Native Trading Vessels with \'aluabie 
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’Cargoes continue to eonie in from the various Eastern Ports and 
-bring the most friendly assurances from their respective Chiefs 
‘Of their unalterable attachment to the British Govt, and 
how much they all feel gratified at the opening prospect of a free 
& advantageous Commerce our Establishment at Sino-anore 
'caused to all the surrounding Powers. 

, noticing the various f^ative l^orts with which Singapore 

■has already commenced trade, I shall only here particularize^ tlios^ 
'Of the first importance viz Siam Cambogia, Calantang. Trantrana 
Pahang, Borneo proper, Sambass, Pontiana, The Island of Cefebes' 
Lmgm, Ehio, Siaek, Indergeree & Jambia, with all of which this 
■Place promises to carry on a brisk trade.G^) 

(LlO/195-196). 

GOVERHOE, PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND TO 
THE COURT OP DIRECTORS. 6th JANUARY 18297 

In the ygth and following Paras of our letter of the 1st July 
last, we advised your Honble Court of the Mission of Mr. Cracroft 
'ot your Civil Service to Salengore and eventually to Perah.— That 
Gentleman having returned shortly after the Dispatch above alluded 
•to, we have now the honor to refer your Hon. Court to the Report 
ot his Proceedings, and the copies of the present and former 
■ITeaties, concluded by the Rajah with the Netherlands Government, 
winch are anne.ved thereto. — ’ 

Under the circumstance of the Rajah having been prevailed 
‘«Tv. mentioned Treaty, we did not conceive our- 

■selves at liberty to take any further steps for the emancipation 

^flengore and its trade from the eontroul e.ver- 
'cised over them by the Government of Malacca, 

rightful Sovereignty of the Island of 
LSTi’ « ^ tlisprganized state of the Government of Perah, 
precluded the tonnation of any definitive arrangements for its 
cession but on the Report of our Agent of these circumstances 
to'^the addressed letters to the Rajali of Quedah. and 

to the Chiels into whose hands the Government o f Perah ai)peared 

><47) ^Borneo proper' — Brunei. ^ ^ 

«Sion in N.W. Borneo, now 

SoldXt ?bu»rt. R K ^ Century of great importance for the export of 

hJ Factories there^^^t’ Companies 

Mb-,, o™.„i ’.“U’s;: .-jtw'" 
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to have fallen, on this subject, to which replies in a great measure 
favorable wcnv received. This Correspondence was laid before 

tile Board l>y our President in ti Minute on the Tin Trade, 

fjiit as it a|)]>eared that there existed a risk of onr being drawn into> 
collision, not only with the Dutch Authorities, who had fonnerly 
a Settlement on that Island, but also -with the State of Siam, under 
wlajse pai'amount Autliority the conquest of Perah and its Depen- 
dencies had been effected hj the Quedah Forces. \v(‘ have 
refrained fnuu taking any further steps towards its attainment 
at present. 

Your lion. C’oiirt will observe from our Presideiifs Minutes 
above noticed, and the Dociunents annexed thereto, the great advan- 
tages v’hieh the ]>ossession of Junkceylon would atfordd^^^ both 
from its advancing materially tlie Trade, and conse([iientlv tiie 
Bevcriues of this ^Settlement, and also from its own iidierent Ikdi- 
tical and Commercial advantages. — In our reference to the Supremo 
Government, res])ectiug the Affairs of Salengore, and Perah, we 
de(‘med it our duty to furnish that Authority with our Sentiments 
re>}>eeting this valuable Territory, in order iliat it might be taken 
intrj consideration, in the event of a Mission from the Most Nof)le- 
the Governor General to the Bajah of Siam lieing con tern fd a ted. 

(Br)/1T8-I8l)). 

83- LIEUTEXAXT GOYEBYOB, FOET MABLBECP TO' 
CAPTAIN TRAYEBS. 24th MAECH 1820. 

Major Farquhar having earnestly requested to be jicrmitteci 
to avail himself of Ins leave of absence from the Madras Govern- 
ment to proceed to Europe*, I have thought it expedient to appoint 
3 'ou to succeed him provisionally as Resident & Commandant at 
Sitigapoi-e, and yon will accordingly be pk'ased to pro<'eod to that 
Station witliout delay.^^^^ 


You will be ])arti('ularly careful that no ohstnictions or res- 
trictions exist in tlie way oi* the most perfect freedom of Trade 
convenience & facilities of the Port for Shipping and Native Prows- 
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are points of the first importance and joiir constant attention is 
to be directed to them. Whateyer Itegidations may be necessary 
for restricting the indiscriminate vend of Opium & S])hdtoiis 
Idquors for the consumption of the place, you are to be partieulaiiy 
careful tliat these in no way iiitefere with the most ])erfeet freedom 
of Trade in the former Article. x\. C'ertain Xum])er of Houses 
niay be Licensed for the sale of prepared Opiinn, hut 0|}iuin in 
its raw state is to be allowed to be purchased and sold in any 
quantities however small and to be retained and ex])orted witliout 
being in any way sidjjeet to the check or License of any Authority. 

Tt has l)een represented that contrary to tlie wislies of Govern- 
ment various small duties and exactions have ])een enforced 
on Xative Prows; you will enquire into this, and in 
order that tlie intentions of Government may not’ be misimderstood 
or de])arted from, cause tlie^ Port Piegulations to be affixed at the 
Wharf in the English & Xative Languages. 

Tt is not deemed at present advisable to levy any duties, & 
the Port Charges are to be as moderate and as simple as ])ossible — 
with this view it is not deemed necessary to estaldish any fixed 
rates for Anchorage, but a small fee may be demanded on all Port 
Clearance. ...... 


You will cause it to he understood tliat all presents to the 
Public Officers of Government are prohibited & that it is perfectly 
optional with Individuals to rnake presents to the Sultan or Tuni- 
inungong or ^ not as they think proper Government not taking 
cognizance of or anthorizing the exaction of any present or duty 
whatever beyond those stipulated in the Public Peculations. 

(L10/303-). 

34 . THE COMMITTEE OX THE TEADE OE SIXGAPOEE 
TO THE EESIDENT. 19th APEIL 1820. 

Ye have the honor to Acknowledge the receipt of your licttcr 
to IIS 01 lesterday^s date appointing us a Committee to enquire 
wiiether, as reported to the Lieut. Governor the trade of Singapore 
nas sunered from restrictions or obstructions of any kind. 

It appearing to us that the best mode of ascertaining the fact 
would be to assemble & examine all the Merchants & Traders of 
tile place both European & Native, We are happy to acquaint you 
that we have done so and that they have all invariably & severally 
declared to us that they have no grievance to complain of and have 
never met with any obstacles, or difficulties in the way of a free 
& unrestricted trade, either from the influence of Authority or 
an undue exercise of it, on the part of any one in power. 
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Xr> duties on Exports or Tm])orts are levied on a<^coii.nl of 
Oovernment ajid it does not appear that any have l)(‘eu exaried 
^(‘lande.dinely. Bugis Prows and other Native Craft of One (’oyau 
liiirtlien pay a fanain and Eight doits for a Port Clearaiuv those 
of 2 Coyans pay doidde that sum and so on to siieh as are of 5 
(.Vfvaiis iijnvards^ which ])ay 2 Dollars 

We iind that tlie Sultan, Tnminagong & some othiov ahout 
ilieni, comformahly to the invariable practice at all Malay Ports, 
have been in tiie habit of receiving Aiitar-xVntaran, or Complimentary 
j)r(‘sonts in Kind, from the Nakhodabs of dunks & Native \'{*sseh, 
[)ut that such a praidice was ])ut a sto{i to as soon a-; it was made 
known to the Kesident who the Master Attendant informs ns has 
rf*peate(liy enjoined him to make known and ex[)lain to all Masters 
{A‘ such Vessels that any thing they give is to he entire! v voluntarv, 

(lA(Vd3(hd3r). 

SS. THE RESIDENT, SINGAPORE TO THE TTEPT. 
G0\;ERVN0R, fort MARLBR0\ 27th JUNE 1820. 

I have the honor to acquaint you that ])revions to the dejuirtnre 
of tlie dunks which lately loaded at this Port for China, the Hultan 
and 'Punimongong represented to me that as a Number of Chinese 
had arrived here from Rhio, Lingin and other places within the 
limits of the J chore Dominions for the purpose of returning in tlie 
said Junks to China they ])roposed with my concurrence to demand 
the usual Fee or Tax paid to the Sovereigns of Malay C^ountries of 
Six and half Spanish Dollars on every Chinese Passenger returning 
to China with property acquired during their residence in sudi 
ilountries. Tliat the Sultan and Tummongong would not have 
proposed to do so, but under a full conviction that this a<-t 'would 
not in any respect he eojisidered as a Tax on the trade of this Ikni, 
or otlierwise likely to occasion any distress to Individuals, being 
<'onfined solely to those Cliinese who are possessed of property to a 
certain amount tlie poorer classes the Sick and Lame, being totally 
exempt from any demand of the kind. 

Adverting to the above circumstances and considering that it 
3night at present, be impolitic for me to interfere so as to restrain 
the levying of the Fee in question I gave my eoiuairrenee to 
the measure under the following BtipulationSy that the propriety of 
continuing the above Fee, should be submitted to the consideration 
of the British Government that none but such Chinese as have 
aeeimuilated their property in the Johore States should be liable 

(51) Impolitic because the Island bad not yet been ceded to the Company. 

The Treaty of merely gave the right to establish a factory and to 

protect and administer the port. See Maxwell & Gibson, Treaties & bngage- 

ments, 11^-125, 

'"'S' '■,'''7 ,:,7''' 'r;', , ' ' .■.;'r,7:;:, ^ . '' "■7," :7;7:;77'';4j/77^^^^ 
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to the said Tax and that those belonging to this Colony should be* 
be exempted from the payment of tlie same. 

(LlO/lll-ilG). 


86. THE GOYERXOPt, PEIXCE OF WALES ISLAXI) TO 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 21th AUGUST 1820. 

Our President's attention has recently been drawn to adopt; 
some moderate and consistent Plan for improving our Relations* 
with tlie East Coast of Sumatra, and for extending by that means,,, 
if possible, onr Intercourse with tlie Countries in the interior, which, 
are rop-.-rted to be highly tioiirishing. 

Xn Surveys have yet been taken of that Coast, although it, 
abounds with Rivers, and there are several Ports from whence 
large Quantities of Pepper Produce are Exported to this Island.. 
The Rivers of Siaek, Jam])i and Indrageri have been but partially 

explored, To ascertain therefore the actual State of these* 

Countries, and their connection with Meiiangkabow the reputed 
Capital of Sumatra, as well as to obtain some accurate notions 
whether the Trade which formerly used to pass thiW these great 
River.s might not again be diverted to them from the Dutch 
Factory of Padarig on the West Coast, where it has now principally- 
settled, appeared to us to embrace oljjects of such unquestionable’ 
Policy at the present moment, that w’e have readily adopted the^ 
Suggestions which our President has laid before us in a Minute,. . . , 

From that Document your Honorable Court will learn that we* 
have dispatched a Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, the object 
of which is mainly if not entirely Commercial. The advantages of 
the Mission will be great, considering that the whole Extent of’ 
the East Coast, reaching from Jambi River to Tamiang the Xorthern- 
Boundary of Siack, will be embraced by it 


Our Agent has l)een particularly cautioned not to involve* 
liimself in^ any disputes wliieh may Subsist between the different 
Xative Cliiefs, nor to pursue any measures of a Political Tendency, 
or calculated to interfere with the Xetherlandish Authorities, par- 
ticmlaiiy as far as concerns the Subjects and Dominions of the 
Sultan of Palembang. ^ He has been further instructed, that the 
views of Government in deputing his Mission, are simply as^ 
follows. — 

Ist and Chiefly — ^To obtain from a responsible and accredited 
agent, an autlientie exact, and unbiassed account of the Resources' 
and Conditions of the different States on the Eastern Coast of 
Sumatra. 
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2ncl. To prevent Malacca anel Ehio from engrossing the Trade 
liitherto flowing from Siack and the Eastern Coast to this Port. 

3rd. To ascertain^ if it be practicable, as supposed hy many 
to bring down again to the Eastern Side of Sumatra the trade of 
Menangkabow and the reported flourishing Countries to the interior, 
the course of which trade certainly flowed through the large Piivers 
of Siack, Indrageri etc. before it was diverted to the Dutch Settle* 
ments of Padang and the West Coast. 

And latterly. To collect every information respecting the 
Productions of the interior Countries, which are said to abound 
■with Gold Mines, and respecting the extent and nature of the 
d^'avigation of the three large Rivers of Siack, Indrageri and Jambi, 
which are believed by the Natives to communicate with each other 
■ill the centre of Sumatra. 


Our relations with Acheen, have continued in the same state 
;as they were detailed to you in our last Dispatch, with this excep- 
tion, that the King has been rid of his troublesome Rival Syfool 

Allum, who has proceeded to Bengal, and we have since 

received the authority of the Supreme Government, to pay to 
that Person the monthly Sum of 500 Dollars, as the stipend pre- 
scribed by the Treaty. Syfool Allum has lately arrived at Prince 
’Of Wales Island, and we shall accordingly regularly discharge his 
-monthly allowance. 

Having lately received from the Governor General in Council 
the Rattified Treaty with Acheen, We have resolved on the recom- 
mendation of our President to nominate a Gentleman of your Civil 
Service to deliver the same personally to His Highness, with the 
expectation that such measure will have the best effect for the 
King^s Interests, by convincing those of his Subjects who are 
inclined to dispute his Authority, that he has been formally recog- 
nized by the British Government, who are not only disposed to 
treat him with respect and deference, but to cultivate the most 
friendly Relations, and to maintain implicitly the Provisions of the 
Treaty. 


We have derived great satisfaction from the Receipt of a 
Notification published under the authority, of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, for allowing Spices of all descriptions the Produce of the 
British Territories in India, to be imported into Bengal free from 
Duty, We have only published this liberal and satisfactory Infor- 
mation in our Gazette, and contemplate from thence the most 
advantageous Prospects for those who. are now cultivating Spices 
.at this Presidency on a very extensive Scale. 
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hi the ^‘-‘view which our President lias taken of the Commerce 

ot Prince ot W ales Island it will bo observed with Sntk 

faction, that the Trade of this Port has considerably aue-menSf 
and your Customs and Pe venues have encreased iira Corresoou- 
dent Degree, since the restoration of the Dutch Possessions to tbp. 
Eastward. _ CUien we relieet on this ('ireuinstaiice, ancrobserve 
the eiu-reasing_ Energy of our Commercial Inliabitant.s, ami the ore 
servering Spirit with which the Agricultural part of our Commit 
mty are Jaliourmg for their own and the pulilic Benefit, We own 
that we can entertain little doubt as to the degree of substaiithl 
importance which this Possession must command after the intervt' 
01 a few peaceful years, when its liesouree.s will have o’radnallV 
developed. As the \lar liad absorbed all Energy, so this Island be- 
came of course liable to the same Disadi’antages'in that respect with 
neighbouring Settlements. CCith the jiresent advantages^iowever 
ot Its mteinal Resources from Agriculture, and the Command wliieh 
Its local situation possesse.s tor securing tlie Pesort of Shippiim, it 
must still continue the Emporium of the XW. part of the Eastern 
CkJmmS?”’ Patavia, the great Eastern mart of 

•e view of affording all possible facilitv to the free Tran- 

sit ot the Wanntactiires of India, wliieli usually pass thro’ this Port 
and are exchanged and bartered for other Commodities in return' 
we have been induced on the recommendation of our President' 
matter of e.xjieriment to discontinue for a temporarT 
Customs on Piece Goods and Cotton 
M ool, and on the Importation of Opium. We have adopted this 
•••••• imi’suaiice of the repeated Eecommemlations 

Court • • • • • }Ve confess to your Honorable 

Court that we have only granted this partial reduction of Duties 

l en fiftpt the gencn-al Trade of India will be thereby 

tb-i n V to correspond with the Diminution 

}our Eevenues will sustain at this Presidency 

IVitli respect to Goods, the Produce or Manufacture of Siam, 
your Honorable Court will oljserve from our President’s Minute, 

years, to encourage 

nbioif # means has become in our |udgment an 

our Pre°sidPiiT^ Tolley; and we have therefore readily adopted 

from for the present 

Irom the Import Duty heretofore levied. 

a copy of the 
published, on giving effect to thePeveiiue 
of as the same, with the exception 

fmi reinmm"^ to^Sianiese Produce have been hereto- 

more ffr adoption by _tlie_ Supreme Government, in 

n one iistanee, we have principally been induced from 
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that consideration, to relieve the Trade from the very slight Duties- 
wliich this Port has been accustomed to derive from the IMerchants- 
iu return for the facility and advantages which it afforded. We 
entirely agree in opinion with our President, that the Commerce 
of this Port is not shackled by any severe or excessive Imposts. — 
Tlie great facility of the place enables the Merchant to Im])Ort his- 
Goods, and to carry them again to the Port of their destination 
witlK)ut experiencing the slightest obstacle or inconvenience, except 
the Transit Dnty now removed, and this opinion has ])een generally 
ex])ressed by the Merchants on several occasions. — If a concession 
could be made in favor of the Foreign Trade, the advantages would 
be far greater to the Public at large; for at ])resent the Foreign 
Merchants are precluded from a general resort to this Port on 
account of the Double Duties which are charged, and as the same 
restriction does not a])ply at the neighbouring Settlement of 
Malacca, we are unwisely granting an advantage to a rival Xation, 
to our own prejudice, and moreover even the Dan])le Duties are 
liable to ])e evaded by means of the ISTative Ports in the neighbour- 
hood, where Foreign Ships can receive their Cargoes purchased 
from our Merchants, without any Duties being paid whatever. — 
The present Eegnlation has also an evident tendency to drive the- 
Foreign Merchant to the direct Ports of growth and Manufacture 
in our neighbour] mod for the supplies they require, and to it may 
fully ])e attributed the great resort of American and other foreign 
Slii])s to tlie Coast of Aebeen, whereas in our judgment it appears 
more advisable to hold out at once the Inducement to Foreigners 
to resort in ])referenco to this Entrepot for their supplies ))y 
declaring it a Free Port, whidi course would give the Trade and' 
Shij)[)ing of this Island all the benefit of supplying their wants,, 
as well as enalffe us to obtain the just Dues and adA^antages of the- 
Be venue. . ..... . . . . 

(B5/290-297/300-305/33D). 

87. THE SECKETARY, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND TO 
THE SECRETARY TO THE GOYERNMENT, 

FORT WILLIAM. 14th OCTOBER 1820. 

I am directed by the Hon. the GoA^ernor in Council to transmit 
to you for the information of His Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor General in Council, the enclosed copies of Mr. Ibbet- 
soids letter dated the 30 ultimo, and' of his report on his late- 
Mission to the Eastward^^^^ and also a copy of Lieutenant Crookehs- 
letter and report on the points described in his instructions on 
the same service, together AAnth a chart of the Jambi river, executed' 
by the latter. 

(52) See the previous extract. 
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The Mission lias sustained a failure from the cause 

-of Mr. Ibbetson's severe and alarming indisposition, \yhieh preci- 
pitated his return to the Island. 


The Hon. The Governor in Council cannot omit this opportu- 
nity of pointing out the enereasing numbers and depredations of 
'the" pirates^ which have been lately exlii})ited to an unparailelled 
• degree within the immediate vicinity of this Island, and in every 
part of the Straits. The means at the disposal of this Govern- 
ment, are not by any means adequate to cheek the progress of 
these depredations, and the Honble the Governor in Council there- 
fore earnestly solicits the early consideration of His Excellency 
in Council, in view to adopt some means for affording protection, 
not only to the commerce of Singapore and of this port, but to 
the general trade of the empire, which is now seriously endangered 
:in its passage through these Straits by the alarming and enereasing 
force of these Pirates. The appointment of a CTuizer or other 
.armed vessel with directions to watch the Straits between Singapore 
and this Island, would perhaps accomplish this highly desirable 
•object. 

(D6/318). 

. 88 . THE GOVERHOE, PEHS^CE OF WALES ISLAND TO 
THE COURT OP DIEECTOES. 30th XOYEMBEE 1820. 

we had deputed Mr. Sartorious of the Civil Service to 

undertake tlie duty of proceeding to Aeheen for the purpose of 
delivering in a formal manner to tlie King the Commercial 
' Treaty witli His Highness, which was ratihed by the Governor 
General in Council, and afterwards to proceed on a general Survey 
.and Inspection of the Country. 


The State of Affairs at Aeheen as detailed by Mr. Sartorious 
will exhibit in the most striking lights the wretched conclition of 
the Country, and the abject and melancholy State to which the King^s 
Autliority has been reduced, it having been shewn since the con- 
clusion of the Treaty to justify our apprelieusions that no good 
can result either to the British or Achenese Government, or to the 
Subjects of either by a continuance of the misguided and disreput- 
.able Authorities which now agitate the Country and from uhich 
without our direct interference it is to be apprehended the King 
can never he able to extricate himself, many of the Arms whicli 
were delivered to the King by the Commissioners^ Treaty have been 
either captured or stolen from him by those into whose hands be 
had confided them for his Protection and the Money which was 

(j3) The Treaty concluded by the Raffles-Coombs Mission in iSij? (See No, 78) 
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advanced to regain his Authority has been ignominiously squan- 
dered. Ill the mean time the King has the Kominal Possession 
of a small spot on the Territory of Aeheen, he has not been able- 
to ]>raeeed to the Town, and is daily addressing his Applications to 
ns for further Supplies of Arms and Ammunition as well as for 
Troops and Cash. 


Matters have now again arrived nearly at the same point to* 
which they had reached in 1815 and as a Eeview of our Pehitions 
with Aelieen only tends to shew the total inefficiency of their being- 
longer continneci in their present State.— We consider this Goveni- 
nient to be quite justified in Submitting to the Superior Wisdom 
of the Most Kobie the Governor General in Council our Opinion 
of the necessity for coming at once to a decision either to undertake 
an Active and 'direct interference in the Affairs of His Highness- 
and effect the Iiestoratioii of Order to that distracted Country 
as well as to fix the Establishment of our Aliyas Autliority by means 
of an adequate Military force or at once to discontinue the further 
prosecution of Official Pielations with Aclieeii on the limited liasis- 
marked out by the Present Treaty, the only end of which is to 
fill our Proceedings with fri\^oloiis matter, and to feed His High- 
ness with delusive expectation. 

(B6/31-39). 

89. THE EESIDEXT, SIXGAPOEE TO THE LIEHT. 
GOYEEXOE, FORT MAELBEOk 26th MARCH 1821. 

I have herewith the honour to transmit for 3 " 0 ur iiiformatiou 
Copies of Sundry Letters relative to the temporary con- 

finement of a Chinese Xoquedali by order of the Sidtaii an event 
which I could not have contemplated therefore had no means* 
of preventing but you wdll perceive that the moment the circum- 
stance was reported to me I adopted immediate measures for obtain- 
ing the release of the Xoquedah and took such other steps as 
a|:)peared to me most expedient to prevent any recurrence of a 
Similar nature in future. 


With respect to their receiving complimentary Presents I have- 
in eonseqiienee of 3 ’our instructions made it optional with the 
Xoquedahs to make them or not. But both the Sultan & Tum- 
mongoiig consider the dignity of their situations considerably 
lowered by this act and place a much higher iniportance on the 
presenting or withholding of presents, than might be generally 
supposed. It is not the value of the Presents that they regard 
but the compliment of presenting Something in token of respect. 
It would therefore be very desirable if some definite arrangement 
^ could be made on this point as well as with respect to tlie head 
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money or Tax claimed by the Sultan & Tuimnongong on Chinese 
Passengers returning to China from Phi;y, Lingen & other out 
Ports ot the Johore Dominions in Junks sailing from hence. Which 
Subject has already been brought to your IN^otiee in my Letter of 
Hie 2?th June 1830. 


It may be proper here to remark tliat the Xoquedah who was 
-r'onfijied by the Sultan on being partieularlv (piestioiied ^vhether he 
considered Ihmself or would be viewed by liis countrymen as being 
degraded in any way by the punishment he underwent answered 
in the Negative aiid seemed ])erl'ectly satisfied with assurances I 
made him that nothing of the Kind would occur in future. 

(L4/303-301). 

• 90 . MASTER ATTENDANT, SINGAPORE, TO THE 

RESIDENT. 

Abstract Statement of the Imports and Exports at Singapore 
by Junks, Native Prows and Vessels commencing from the 1st 
April 1830 u]:> to the 30th April 1821. 


IMPORTS. 

Articles Quantity Value 


nice 


39,559 Peculs 

89007 20 

2 

■Sugar 


9,586 

do 

47930 

ft 

•Gambier 


10,790 

do 

32370 

f> 

Oil 


2-133 

do 

16064 ” 

» 

Pepper 


3.295 

do 

■ 

3 1212 

ft 

Birds Nests 


38 

do 

106428 


Beach de Mar 

( 54 ) 

329 

Peculs 

8225 '' 

tf 

Seaweed 


2,087 

do 

3130 n 


'Salt 


^.195 

dO' ,■■■■■ ■ 

9195 

ft 

Tin 



do 

66546 13 

5 

B.attans 


8,991 

do 

13486 13 

5 

Lacka "Wood 


. ■■ IIZ . 

do 

168 2 

I 

”Wax 


SO 

do 

3106 


Java Tobacco 


4.754 

do 

19016 


Opium 


71 chests 7 balls 

116438 19 

8 

Sago 


4,Sio 

Peculs 

6720 


‘Tea in Chests 


330 

Chests 

2887 13 

5 

Tea in small 

boxes 

295 

Boxes 

73 20 

2 

Jaggery ( 55) 


S15 

Peculs 

1630 


'Ghee 


51 

Pkts 

620 '' 

.. 

Benjamin {$6} 


791 


ft 

7910 

tr 


(h) Beach de Mar — Beche de Mer, also called Trepang, sea-snails or sea-slugs a 
Chinese delicacy. 

< 55 ) Jaggery — Coarse brown sugar, the product of the Jagera tree. 

X 5 ^) Benjamin — ^Benzion, a resin; used at this period chiefly for burning as incense. 
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■ Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Malay Silk Cloth 

6qo 

Pieces 

3000 ” 

Bengal Cloth 

14.155 


35378 13 ^ 

Elephants Teeth 

II 

Peculs 

825 ” 

do do 

10 pieces or 5 Pels. 

375 

Ebony 

236 

Peculs 

590 

China Ware 

4 - 

Chests 

40 ” ’’ 

Ditto Do Loose 

199.715 

Pieces 

43988 18 

Paddy 

402 

Peculs 

402 

Beetlenut 

274,000 


82 6 ” 

Tamarinds (57) 

143 i Peculs 

574 

Camphor Oil 

15 

Peculs 

70 

Dammer (58) 

112! 


1 12 13 5 

Coconuts 

77.650 

No. 

i 1553 '' 

Stic Lac (59) 

204 

Peculs 

367^ 

Bugis Cloth 

27,830 

Pieces 

69575 

Java Cloth 

1.543 


1 H 3 ” 

Madras Cloth 

1,580 

** 

3950 

Java Mats 

2,180 

No. 

1308 ” ” 

Krisses 

800 

No. 

600 ” ’’ 

Garros Wood (60) 

108 

Peculs 

10800 

Tortoiseshell 

5 

” 94 Catties 

3 5^4 ” 

Rattan Mats 

2,580 

No. 

2064 ”” 

Dragons Blood (61) 

46 

Peculs 

598 " 

Hogs Lard 

92 

.. 

920 'L'’" 

Cotton 

20 

Peculs 

320 

Gunnies 

5 

Bales 

77 fr 

150 

China Paper 

3 - 7 S 

Bundies 

• 90 

Iron 

56 

Peculs 

282 

Lead 

9 

Peculs 

. .. >.” 

• i 54 

Steel 

48 

Tubs 

216 

Sugar Candy 

225 

Peculs 

2,475 

White Cloth 

320 

Pieces 

640 

Arrack 

19 

Casks 

^ 684 ” 

Madras Chintz 

16,228 

Pieces 

16,228 ’’ 

Kachang (62) 

487 

Peculs 

1,461 

Flooring Tiles 

8,150 

No. 

448 6 7 

Bally Cloth 

i$fy6o 

Pieces 

■ .. ■. .r 

6,916 

Europe Chintz 

78 

Pieces 

468 ” 

Camphor 

83 

Catties 

996 " 

{57) Tamarinds — The 

Tamarind tree’s fruit was pulped Sc 

used in medicines 8c 

dyes, the bark 

chewed with betel. 

the seeds chewed 

or ground into flour. 

(58) Dammar — Used 

collectively for tree resins (Malay ‘damar’). Probably the 


the non-fragrant types, as distinct from Benjamin; used for caulking seams 
and for torches. See Burkili. Dictionar^r of the Economic Products oP the 
Malay Peninsula, 757-767. 

(59) Sticlac — Secretion of insects obtained from the twigs & branches of trees; 
used either as a dye or a resin. 

(60) Garros Wood~;-~Possibly timber exported from the Garo Hills District of 
East Bengal & Assam. 

(61) Dragons Blood — Red gum or resin from somQ of the Rattan Palms: used as 
an astringent and for colouring varnishes, lacquers etc. 

(62) Kachang (Kajang) — pulse, the Indian ‘dhaf, from the Cachang tree. 
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. Articles 

'Pearls 
Shares Fins 
Cayoo Pootie Oii (\ 
Brimstone 
Cinnamon 
Nutmegs 
' ..Mace ■ . 

Sail Mats 
China Mats 
Sandlewood 
Indigo 

Bugis Handkfs. 
Nankeen (64) 

'Salt Fish 
'Copper 
Allum 
Fine Cloth 
•Glassware 
Gurrahs (6$) 

Blue Cloth 
Madras Handkfs. 
Gadong (66) 

•Salt Petre 
Twine 
Vermicilli 
Preserved Oranges 
'Garlick 
Haw Silk 
Fish Roes 
Globe Lamps 
•China Tobacco 
Dried Fish 
China Medicine 
Claret 

Jumang Rattan 
Coffee 
Broad Cloth 
Axes 

Dried Fruits 
■'Salt Pork 
'Samsheu 
‘Umbrelloes 
^Sapan Wood 
■Gold Dust 


■ Quantity . 

■5 .Catties,- i White 
e 8 Peculs 
20 Bottles 
. 3'- , PeculS' 


8,040^,000 No. 

■ 1 , Peculs 
4 *78 6 No, 

, 5^0 ■ C 
... lo..'-. Catties 
; :ii .Peculs. 
6,400 Pieces 
140 Pieces 
246 Jars 
40 Peculs 


- 40 Pieces ■ 

4 Chests undetermined 
7,010 Pieces 


5 Peculs 


2 1 Chests 
96,600 No. 

24 No. 

162 Baskets 
220 Peculs 
JO Peculs 
4 Casks 
1,500 Bundles 
2 Peculs 
28 Pieces 
200 No. 

40 Peculs 


25 Jars 
7,500 No. 

44 Peculs ” 

7 Bemeals igp 

Total $ p. Dollars. 8 S 5.811 20 4 

-Lit, white wood oil. 

■Corruption of Nanking; used for yellow doth exported from 
an adjective generally of China produce. 

Indian muslim (Oxd 
the^ Hindi garha or from Gerrha, the ancie 
n Gulf. 

limbing plant, the tubers of which yield 
Mday Diet.). Used in medicines, charms 


a narcotic poison 
and magic. See 
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EXPOETS. 



, Arlicles . ■ 

Quantity 

■ Value 


Rice 

25,570 

Peculs 

50,782 13 

5 

Sugar 

6,752 

do 

37.760 '' 


G am bier 

10,187 

do 

30.561 


Oil 

N458 

do 

11,664 


Pepper 

175 

do 

1,662 13 

5 

Birds Nest 


do 

64,400 ^ 

?. 

Seaweed 

3,07^ 

do 

4,614 '' 

... 

Beach de Mar 

304 

do 

7,600 ” 

.. 

Sait 

14.330 

do 

14.330 


Tin 

i? 33 i 

do 

24,292 13 

5 

Rattans 

2,103 

do 

3.154 13 

5 

Lakawood 

59 

do 

88 13 

5 

Wax 

30^ 

do 

x, 46 o 


Java Tobacco 

2,753 

Baskets 

.. 

11,012 

.?• 

Iron 

1,822 

Peculs 

n 

8,199 


Opium 

206 

Chests & 




30 Balls 

356,400 

.. 

Sago 

1,974 

Peculs 

2,760 1' 


Tea 

491 

Chests 

3,068 20 

2. 

Ditto 

i8r 

Boxes 

45 6 

7 

Jaggery 

194 

Peculs 

388 


Ghee 

17 


■ »» 
170 


Malay Silk Cloth 

230 

?. 

1,150 


Nankeen 

i?075 

.. 

913 20 

2. 

China Ware 

681,465 

.. 

27,258 ly 


Bengal Cloth 

1,162 


2,905 


Tamarinds 

89 

Peculs 

556 " 


Lead 

68 


408 ” 

.. 

Scickiac 

213^ 

.. 

3,843, 

.. 

Ebony 

333 

.. 

829 


Hogs Lard 

71 


710 


Madras Chintz 

20,576 

Pieces 

26,576 


Glass Ware (undetermined) 

4 

Chests 



Dammer 

130 

Peculs 

130 


Steel 

H 9 

Tubs 

53 5 13 

r 

Camphor Oil 

■ 2^ 

Peculs 

II 15 


Benjamin 

45 ^ 


455 


Bugis Cloth 

5.979 

Pieces 

14,947 13 

5 

do Handkfs 

2,767 


622 3 

.1- 

Java Cloth 

1.900 


1,900 


Madras Cloth 

640 


1,600 


Java Matts 

5.490 

Tf 

3.^94 ” 


Bark 

37 

Peculs 

37 


Paddy 

18 

. >.:■ .. 

18 


Gahumw'ood (6/) 

24 

■ ?> ■ 

x,4O0 


Wheat 

24 

Bags 

94 1.3 

5 


(67) Gahum Wood (Gaham Wood)— Perhaps 'Galam' wood. 'Galam' butter was* 
obtained in India from the oils of Bassia trees, whose timber was much 
prized for building. See Oxf, Diet, under *Galam butter & Burkili under 
^Madhiica . 

10^10] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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ran 


Ariicles 


Do 

Gurrahs 

Europe Chintz 

Blue Cloth 

Kachang 

Chunani (68) 

Tortoiseshell 

Saltpetre 

Brimstone 

Madras Hankfs 

Cinnnamon 

Fish 

Paint 

China Paper 
Silk Thread 
Hides 

'Gunpowder 

Ditto 

Dates 

Gold Thread 
Bally Cloth 
Irish Linen 
TJails Small 
Planks 
Artops (69) 

Haw Silk 
Ditto 

China Mats 
Iron Pans 
■Coconuts 
Globe Lamps 
Copper 
hJutmegs 
Gadong 
Booring Tiles 
Tutinague (70) 
Sugar Candy 
Ditto 
Gold Leaf 
Salt Fish 

Tine White Cloth 

Bricks 

Tiles 

Satin 

China Silk 
China Jars 


Quantity 

4 Peculs 
49.545 Pieces 
^^3 , 

3,83^ 

166 Peculs 
40 ” 

995 

28 '' 

2,140 Pieces 

4 Peculs 
246 Baskets 

30 Peculs 
7j: Bundles 

5 Chests 
80 Pieces 

8 ^ Casks 
39 Peculs 
87 

60 Boxes 
::,78 o Pieces 
2 ” 

30 Peculs 
2,680 Pieces 
5,200 

80 Chests 
25 Pis. 62 Cat. 
160 Pieces 
8,923 Nests 
31,080 

10 No. 

25 Peculs 
500,000 No. 

24 Peculs 
200 No. 

75 Peculs 
5 Tubs 
278 

I Box 
156 . Peculs 
12 Pieces 

1.000 

2.000 

295 Pieces 

II 

1.000 


Value 


98,690 ” 
679 " 

8,622 13 5 
498 

8 'r 

600 

6,965 ” 

168 

3,210 ” 

32 " ” 
1,230 ” " 
660 '' 

26 67 

2,000 
80 

1,562 15 5 

304 13 5 

1.500 
973 

40 '' 

480 '' 

236 13 5 
26 '' 

20,800 ” 

6.500 ” 

36 ” 

1,784 13 5 

63 13 

240 ” 

675 ” '' 

3,000 

96 

1,265 

3.113 


780 

48 " 

3 

4 13 5 
5.310 

99 '' 
148 4 


f^2"cE”S\o''L7„'l^‘3 zImoS^SS 
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Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Looking Glass 

16 Chests 


do do 

600 No. 


Vermicilli 

690 Peculs 


Batak Handkfs. 

1,060 Pieces 

1,060 

Umbrelloes 

300 ” 

90 

Sharks iins 

9 Peculs 

90 

Bcetlenut 

30 

60 

Ditto 

2,000 No. 

■■ ■ : ft .T? 

Earrhen Pots 

1,850 No, 


Dried Emits 

42 Peculs 

. : 420 ’’ 

Brass Wire 

3 ” : 

150 

Salt Pork 

6 : ■ '' ■■ 

.. 3 <> 

Sam she w 

1 2 Jars 

,12 ” 

Dragons blood 

8-1 Peculs 

no 13 <; 

•Gold Dust 

7 Catties 



Total Spanish Dollars 


914,638 16 I 
(L7/25-i8) 


91 . MASTEE ATTEXDAXT, SIXGAPOEE, TO THE 
EESIDENT, SIXGAPOEE. 

Monthly Ketiirn of Departures and Arrivals of Ships and other 
Square Eigged "S'essels from Singapore in August 1821. 

AEEIVALS. 


Date Vessel’s Tonnage 
Name 

How Colours From 
Rigged Whence 

Where 

Bound 

Cargo 

.•8 th 

Happing 

40 

Sloop 

Dutch 

, Samarang 

Malacca 

Tobacco 

13 

Fidrabamai 

100 

Brig. 

English 

Penang 

Singapore 

Piece 

Goods 


H.C.S. Royal 
George 

1388 

Ship 

English 

Bombay 

China 

Cotton & 
Sundries 


Ingiis 

1321 

Ship 

English 

Bombay 

China 

Cotton 


Charlotte 

700 

Ship 

English 

Bombay 

China 

Cotton 

17 

Fattal 

Ibarhim 

190 

Ship 

Dutch 

Java 

Penang 

Sundries 

19 

Caroline 

540 

Ship 

English 

Bombay 

China 

Cotton 

JIO 

Fattal Mahal 

210 

Ship 

English 

Pontiana 

Penang 

Sundries 

2 I 

Argyle 

577 

Ship 

English 

Calcutta 

China 

Cotton 


Sri Tanjor 

60 

Ketch 

Malay 

Samarang 

Tranganu 

Tobacco 

23 

Mary Ann 

550 

Ship 

English 

Calcutta 

China 

Cotton & 
Sundries 

tr 

FI eende Siam 

120 

Brig. 

Siam 

Colbogo (71) 

Siam 

Sundries 


(71) Colbogo — Possibly Sibolga, 

lOoO] Royal Asiatic Society. 








Date VesseFs Toniaage 
, Name 

How 

Eigged 

Colours From ■ 
Whence 

Where 

Bound 

■ Cargo 

- 

H.C.S. 

Farquharson 1325 

Ship 

English 

Bombay 

China 

Cotton Sc 
Sundries 

2%: 

H.C.S. Kent 1365 

Ship 

English 

Bombay 

China 

Cotton etc.. 

... 

Isabella 200 

Ship 

English 

Penang 

Eastward 

Sundries 

29 

jMing Sorei Co 

Brig. 

Dutch 

Puntiana 

Singapore 

Tobacco 


Doreewat 

Hah a den 300 

Ship 

Siam 

Teiebang (72) Siam 

Ballast 

30 

Repulse 1354 

Ship 

English 

Penang 

China 

Compy. 

Cargo 

n 

Dadaioy 100 

Brig. 

English 

Penang 

Eastward 

Sundries 



DEFAKTUEES. 



Date VesseFs Name 

Tonnage How Colours 
Rigged 

Where 

Bound 

Cargo 

yth 

Carmo 

600 

Ship 

Portuguese China 

Opium 8c 
Rattans 

6th 

Pugatton 

60 

Ketch 

Dutch 

Penang 

Sago & 
Sundries 


Minerva 

180 

Ship 

English 

Penang 

Sundries 

9 

Happing 

40 

Sloop 

Dutch 

Malacca 

Tobacco 8c 
Sundries 

35 

Charlotte 

700 

Ship 

English 

China 

Sundries 

'9t 

H.C.S. Royal George 1366 

Ship 

English 

China 

Cotton Sc 
Sundries 

. if 

H.CS. Inglis 

1521 

Ship 

English 

China 

Cotton Sc 
Sundries 

20 

F. Ibarhim 

190 

Ship 

Dutch 

Malacca 

Sundries 

it 

Caroline 

540 

Ship 

English 

China 

Cotton 

23 

Argyle 

y 77 

Ship 

English 

China 

Cotton 

24 

/ . May Ann ^ . 

yyo 

Ship 

English 

China 

Sundries 

25 

Fleende Siam 

rao 

Brig 

Siam 

Siam 

Sundries 


H.C.S. Farquharson 

1326 

Ship 

English 

China 

Cotton Sc 
Sundries 

27 

Fattai Maha! 

210 

Ship 

English 

Penang 

Sundries 

28 

Sri Tanjo 

60 

Ketch 

Malay 

Tranganu 

Sundries- 

30 

Isabella 

200 

Ship 

English 

Eastward 

Sundries 

tt 

Ming Sorei 

60 

Brig 

Dutch 

China 

Tobacco 






(L5/273-274). 


iyz) Teiebang — Telebang, Anambas Islands. 
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::92. MASTER ATTENDANT, SIJfGAPORE, TO THE 
RESIDENT; SINGAPORE/ AUGUST 1821. 

Monthly Return of Arrivals and Departures of Junks, Native 
Prows and Boats at Singapore in the Month of August 1821. 

ARRIVALS. 

From What No. of Burthen 

Fort Boats in Tons Description of Cargo 


"Penang 

I 

7 

60 Piculs of Tin Yz Chest of Opium 140 pieces 
of Gerrahs. 

^Malacca 

6 

45 

100 Peculs of Rice 40 Do Damar 28 Do Dates 
50 Do Iron 20 Do dried fruit i Yz Do Nails 
Yz Chest Opium 130 pieces of Moories("'^) 40 
Do of Gerrahs 421 Do Bengal Chint2. 


16 

100 

30 Piculs of Tin 164 Do Pepper 434 Do Rattans 
170 Do Gambia 3 Do Elephants Teeth 20 Do 
Tamarinds 35 Do - Kachang 220 baskets .Java 
Tobacco $00 Pandan Mats 50 pieces Gerrahs 
380 Bugis Sarongs. 

Xingin 

4 

45 

42 Piculs of Tin 16 Do Pepper 84 Do Rattans 
8 Do Gambia 4Y2 Do Gaham Wood 2 Do Wax 
50 Do Kachang i Do Tortoise Shell 2420 pieces 
Bugis Sarongs 20 Boxes Tea. 

:Smkip (74) 

I 

3 

13 Piculs Tin 2 Do Dragons blood 4 Elephants 
Teeth. 

Tahang 

6 

18 

80 Piculs Rice 40 do tin 39 Do Rattans 25 Do 
Ghee 1 Do Gaham Wood 10 baskets Java Tobacco 
2 Catties Gold Dust. 

Siak 

5 

.12 

125 Peculs Rice 20 Do Paddy 6300 Fish Roes 

Jambie 

9 

84 

11 10 Piculs Rattans 24 Do Benjamin 16 Do Flax 
13 Do Dragons blood 3 Do Java Tobacco 1 Do 
Elephants Teeth. 

Batavia 

I 

1 10 

480 Piculs Salt 100 Casks of Arrak 

"Mintow (75) 

2 ;■ 

32 

9 Peculs Pepper 3 Do Wax 180 Caskets of Tobacco 

-Broonie (76) 

4 

.70 

502 Peculs Pepper 16 Do Wax 2 Peculs Birds 
Nest 5 Do Beach de Mar Catties Tortoise 

Shell 

Tegalton (77) 

„2' 

31 

278 Peculs Rattan ^Yz Do Birds Nest 320 
Rattan Mats 600 Bugis Sarongs 


10 Feculs de mar i Do Wax 


Campar (78) 


7 
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From Wiiat No. of Burthen 
Fort, , Boats ■ ■ i*i Tons 


Bescription of Cargo 


Sebong (75>) 8 

Cotai (So) 4 

Cota Tingin i 

iaut Pool a- (8i) z 

Bugis z 

Pontiana 2 

Bally BoIiIing(82) i 

Jaboos (83) 2 

Bool tit Batoo (85 ) 2 

Endau i 

Johore x 

Pulo Auor (86) i 

Penai (87) i 

Rocho (88) X 

Mu ah 4 

Alokkah i 

Looka: (89) x 

Uyah (90) I 

Tanah Pootei(9i) i 


28 

S4 


40 


30 ■■ 


28 


30 


17 


60 


400 Peculs Gambia ry Do Pepper 

184 PccuU Rattans 8 Do Tin ay Do Bearl, 
M^r a Do White & xy Do black Cs tst 
2^2 Do Tortoise Shell 

315 Peculs of Rattans 3 Do Gham Wood 

70 Peculs of Rattans 8 Do Black Birds Nest 
C400 Rattan Mats ao Bugis Sarongs 

43 Piculs of Tin 6000 Bugis Sarongs 
6 Piculs Sugar lao baskets Java Tobacco 
3600 Bugis Sarongs 

aS Piculs Rattans a Casks Arrack 8 Can boriefSah 
3 do Gm 

10 Peculs of Tin 1500 fish roes 
21 Peculs of Rattan 
10 Peculs Rattans 
1300 Cocao Nuts 
80 Peculs Rattans 
5 Peculs of Pepper 

iz Peculs of Rattans 9 Do Damar 2000 Beetle 
Nuts 

320 Peculs of Sago 

19 Peculs of Tin 
1200 Peculs of Sago 

20 Peculs of Rice 


Total 


95 


923 


<79) Sebong~~Sabon, Island just South of Carimon. 

(80) Cotax — Perhaps Kota, 

Isli rT O'- North Natuna Island, 

xs'l T k North West Coast of Bali. 

(83) Jabooi^Djefaoes, North West Coast of Banka. 

atena;;;! r^adtgs.'’"'' “ ^ 

‘till Batoo— Clerk’s error for Bukit Batu, Singapore Strait 

sf) Lt-r~” o“‘“ of iohorf" 

Orang Laur^^ ^ 57 . N. X07 oz' £., capital of the Badas Is; centre of the- 

mitspelling or corruption of Rhio; it is barely possible 
passed throuf>h tK Suburb (Singapore) through some misadventure- 

(90) Uyah — Unknown. 

I“coa!rofi;“^ 0^ Tanah Puteh nr. Siak,. 

the Dossibilitv u ^ Mala/ settlements, as with Kota,. 

»d C i 4 been broken up or moved, 

almost impossiblL ^ ^ positive identification. 
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DEPAETEEES. 


From Wliat 

No. of 

Burthen ■ ■ : 


Port 

Boats 

in Tom Description of Cargo 


Penang 

. z 

64 720 Pcculs of Sago 40 Do tin 2000 Bugis Sarongs. 


Malacca 

10 

74 20 Peculs of Rice 326 Do Salt 6 Do Vermicelli 

80 Do Gambia 5 Do Oil 10 Do Hogs Lard 

20 Do Ghee yo Do Kachang 7 Do Garlick 91 
baskets Java Tobacco 200 Iron pots 500 Sarongs 

I Chest of Raw Silks 500 pieces of Gambia 

1^000 Do China 


Rhio 

17 

80 100 Peculs Rice 129 Do Sago 20 Do Dates., 

90 Do Paddy 1^2 Chests of Opium 370 pieces 
of Bengal Chintz 10 Do Europe Cloth 140 Do^ 
blue Moories 240 Do Gerrahs 4 Do Europe- 
Chintz iy,ooo Rattans 200 planks 3000 Artabs.. 


Lingin 

3 

14 20 Peculs Rice 20 Do Salt Petre 40 pieces Gerrahs, 

80 Do blue Moories 40 Do Europe Chintz 100. 

Do Bengal Chintz 20 Muskets 15 balls of Opium. 


Pahang 

4 . 

18 2 Peculs Sago 4 Do Gambia 40 Do Ghunam, . 

y Do Wax 6 baskets Java Tobacco y6o Bugis 

Sarongs yo pieces Moories. 


Bangkok 

I 

120 lYi Chests of Opium 100 Pieces Gerrahs 8a, 

Ditto Bengal Chintz 


Pattanie 

3 

70 10 Peculs Wax 10 Do Dates ly Do Benjamin, 

10 Muskets 120 baskets Java Tobacco 20 Bugis. 

Sarongs 120 Do Gerrahs 20 Do White Moories. 


Trangganu 

z 

8 3 Peculs Wax 120 Bugis Sarongs 40 Bugis Handks,^ 


Calantan 

A 

50 40 Peculs Damar ii Do Iron 19 Do Gambia 

109 baskets Java Tobacco. 


Palembang 

3 

17 . 80 Peculs of Salt 2 Do Dates i Do Kachang; 

3 pieces Europe Chintz 600 pieces blue Monies. 

10 Do Gerrahs y 000 fish Roes 


Mokkah 

I 

30 1000 pieces blue Moories 


Siak 

4 

8 20 Peculs of Salt 2 Do Stick lac 20 pieces blue 




Moories 120 Bugis Sarongs y pieces Europe Chintz 


Broonie 

, , 2' ■■ 

109 90 Peculs of Iron 500 Iron Pans 10 baskets 

Java Tobacco 480 pieces blue Moories ^ 6 zo pieces 
white & iz 6 o Do blue Gerrahs 4y Do Madras 
& 40 Europe Handks. 63 Do Europe Chintz: 

60 Do Nankins 7 Roils of Satin 

Sebong 

3 

II 3y Peculs of Tin 10 Do Sago 3 Do Soft Sugar 

■ ■ 100 Planks 


Batoo Pahat 

I 

2 7 Peculs of Salt 


Muah 

z 

3 2y Peculs of Sago 


Total 

62 

678 




(L5/275-376)_ 

iilfiiiiiiiiilita 

liililiiSiiliH 
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93 . THE HOVERIfOB, PEmCE OP WALES ISIARD TO 
THE GOVEEXOS GENERAL, POET WILL AM 
28th NOVEMBER 1821. 

Having at various times reported to the Supremen Government 
the vexatious demands of the Siamese Government on tlie resources 
of the State of Kedah, and explained the nature of the relations 
between these two countries, as well as our Treatv with the latter 
It beeom^ our duty now to report to your Excelleney in Council the 
teimiination of the misunderstandings and disputes which occurred 
between^ Siam and Kedah, by the actual invasion and snbniB’ation 
of the Kedah territories, by a force equipjied under tlie instmctions 
of the Eajah of Ligor(82), who is immediatelv suliordinate to the 
JEmperor of Siam. 


Having succeeded in capturing the cliief town, and the person 
of the principal Minister, and putting to death several other persons 
of rank, the enemy proceeded to Pulo Tega in the Murbow, up 
which river the Eajah had fixed his residence, from which after 
a timing resistance His Highness was obliged to fiy into the Com- 
pany’s territories, leaxung behind him the greater part of his 
Treasure, and losing the remainder, and several of his Adherents 
m his journey through the forests. 


. . On receiving the intelligence aiiove noticed, we referred to 

the instructions which we have at difterent times received from 
the Supreme Authority in India, and which were obtained by repre- 
sentatives from this Government, in anticipation of the crisis which 
has now arrived. 

+u these, viz. Mr. Secretary Adam’s letter of 

he oth February, 1814, we found ourselves prohibited from any 
active interference, having for its tendenev to release the Kedah 
country from its state of vassalage, but we considered ourselves 
nevertheless as called upon to secure if possible the restoration 
of the usual supplies which were now totally cut off, to obtain 
immunity tor British vessels and projiertv in the port of Kedah, and 

to secure the life and personal safety 
It his family “»o«diate members 

' (D7/75). 

North of p!t*' ““"j i- Malayan Peninsula, 
r of Ligor had; been th^ 

pendent Governor of the Sjamese States of the Peninsula. 
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94. AT A COUNCIL HELD AT PORT CORNWALLIS.. 
27tli DECEMBER 1821. 

Minute by the President. 

The arrival of Mr. Crawford, Agent from the Most Noble the* 
Governor General to the Kings of Siam and Cochin China^ has. 
already been reported to the Board. ...... 

Since that Gentleman’s arrival, I have been collecting from, 
our Records every Document which can tend to throw any light 
on the interesting objects of his Mission, or which may enable- 
him fully to comprehend the relative situation of this Establish- 
ment, and of Siam with her tributary Malayan States and I shall 
now^ endeavour to state the various objects for the attainment of 
which a Mission to Siam has long been recommended by this. 
Goveniment 

'Tlie first Commercial object is to obtain from the King of Siam„ 
a continuation of that advantage which this Island has always, 
derived from the territories of Kedah, and on which indeed the 
existence of this Establishment almost depends. A free import-> 
atioii of all kinds of Supplies and Provisions. 

The second Commercial object is to establish as free and un- 
restricted a trade as possible, with all the Siamese Possessions and 
and Dependent States around us, and with this view to negociato 
for a fixed and just rate of Duties to be levied at those places^ 
particularly at Junkceylon to obtain a prohibition of the Farms 
which are now rented to Chinese and other foreign Merchants,, 
and a Navigation of all the numerous Rivers between the Trang' 
and Cariaii,^^^^ from their Mouths up to their Sources, and 
open a fair and unimpeded intercourse overland and by means of 
those Rivers with Patani, and the Tin Countries in the interior, and 
with Ligor, Singora and the other Ports on the Eastern Coast: 
of the Malay Peninsula. 


Tdie third Commercial object is in view to encourage the for- 
mation at this Island of an Emporium or Entrepot for the Tin 
Produce of Jiiukeeylon Patani and Perah, to obtain some remis- 
sion of the heavy Duty levied on the exportation of that Article- 
to Jiinkceylon, where 500 Tons of Tin used formerly to be exported,, 
to open a free intercourse with the Tin Mines in the neighbour- 
hood of Patani, whence large supplies were offered to the late 
Governor by the Penghulu at Kroh, and whence there is reason 
to believe almost any quantity may be derived through the Merbow,^ 
Mooda and Prye Rivers — and lastly to preclude through negocia- 

(93) Krian River. 

19501 ^oydl Asiatic Society. 
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tions at Siam, a renewal of the Dutch Slonopoiy of Tin at Perah. 
It must be however recollected that Tin is a Eo 3 ’ai Metal, and 
me of those Articles the King of Siam has long monopolized, and 
it appears from Mr. James ScotPs Account in 1785, that His 
Majesty then engrossed the Tin Trade of Jnnkeeylon also, the 
produce of which he used formerly to leave free. 


The annexed Statements of the nature and value of the Import 
mid Export Trade that is conducted between Siam and this Island, 
exhibit Opium and Piece Goods with Gold Dust and Sugars, to 
form the most valuable objects of this Commerce, and it amounted 
during the last Official year to Four Lacks of Rupees 


It may be useful to turn the views of the Siamese Court to 
the great advantage* and ])raeticability of conducting an almost 
direct overland TVade between this Island and Their Territories, 
along the Gulph of Siam, by a route across the Malayan Peninsula, 
or more to the Koiihward across the Isthmus of Kraw, which is 
said by one Authority to be only 20 Leagues broad. Indeed be- 
tween Ligor and Singora and Trang, and the Territories of Kedah 
a regular communication is at present maintained by means of 
Elephants but the Passage across, which now occupies 6 or 8 
days may probably be rendered much more easy and expeditious if 
the Roads were improved. 


1 will now endeavour to reca}>itulate the various Political 
objects wliich this Government would desire to connect with a 
Mission to Siam. 


The first is to obtain the permission of Siam to place a small 
British Establishment at the Island of Junkeeylon, in view to 
the security and better encouragement of our Trade and inter- 
course with it 


The second Political object entertained by this Government 
is to obtain from Siam the cession of the small Island of Pankour 
near the Mouth of the Dinding River, and thence sometimes called 
Pulo Dinding, 

The third Political object is one, concerning tlie propriety of 
which I entertain certain doubts, but as its policy and utility have 
been urged by some of my ablest Predecessors, I cannot decline to 
notice it. It is an accession of Territory on the Opposite Ctast of 
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i K^edali My lamented relative Colonel Bannernian^ pro- 

^ })03e{l the extension only of the Northern boundaries of Province 

: Wellesley from the South Bank of Qualla Mooda to ten Orlongs 

i beyond the North ])ank of Qualla Murbow. I am inclined to go : 

: ,as far as this last proposition, and altho’ I fear that ail siieli ; 

.accession may bring on us the burthen of having only to ]>rotect a 
greater extent of Territory, I think that consideratioji might be 
■counteihalaneed in the advantage of Commanding the Navigation 
<of the Murbow and Mooda Rivers, and in the importance of pre- 
venting any interference with this Port, from the Roadsteads of 
Qualla Murbow and Mooda, where Vessels may proceed to receive 
Cargoes and evade the very trifling Duties levied here. There is 
.-another and perhaps the strongest argument in favor of obtaining ; 

this enerease, and that is in the probable event of the Siamese 
•exercising a more immediate authority over Kedah, the natural 

iidvantages of the broad and deep Murbow River, might he 

made available, and our line of demarcation on the Opjx^site 
Coast, he rendered, in a Military point of view, much more complete 
iind defensible than at present. 


I cannot conclude this Minute however, without laying before 
the Board, certain other Papers, an account of a Com- 

munication wdiich I opened with Siam early this year. ...... I 

ivas induced to adopt means for sending to that Capital an Agent 
in a ])rivate Capacity reporting the measure of course immediately 
to the Most Noble the Governor General. 

That Agent proceeded from Singapore in April, and returned 

thither in October last — and he has represented to me 

that he had met with a very cordial reception at Bankok, that he 
had held much discourse with the Burcalon^®^^ and other Ministers 
there, who seemed anxious to cultivate a more intimate intercourse 
with the British Government that the trade of that place was prodi- 
gious, that the Portuguese Factory altho^ they have succeeded irt 
I rendering themselves the Channel of all WTitten Communications 

I bet\veen the Court and Europeans there, have not much Commer- 

•cial influence — that the American trade is enereasing rapidly, and 
that the Goveiimient of the United States had lately opened a 
Communication wdth Siam — and contemplated fixing a Consul there 
next year — and lastly that there was no doubt that the Siamese 
Court 'srould receive witli the utmost consideration any Mission 
which might be deputed from this Settlement. Indeed the Minis- 
ter asked why this Government had not sent the Agent they had 

(94) Burcalong — the Siamese Minister in charge of commerce. ^This is the 
officer whose proper title, meaning Lord of the Warehouses, is corrupted by- 
Europeans into ‘Barcalonh and the person best known to all strangers visiting 
Siam, as with him alone their chief intercourse is conducted.” Crawfurd 
Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China (1830) p. 106 , 
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liearcl we proposed deputing last year. -The annexed letter with 
siiital)le Presents, may now be entrusted to Mr. Crawford, to be* 
bv him delivered to the Minister in the Name of the Government. 

(A15/603-), 

95. THE COUKT OF DIEEGTORS TO THE GOYERIS'OR,, 
PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 23rd JANUARY 1822. 

In these Paragraphs'®^) certain propositions are submitted tu 
ITs for increasing very considerably the taxation of the Island. 
^The general subjeePCyou say, ‘W the resources of the Island haS' 
long been a matter of serious consideration as connected with the* 
expenditure and the heavy charge to which the East India Company 
have been liable in maintaining Establishment of this Presidency 
We are extremely happy to perceive that the greatness of this- 
charge has so justly turned your attention to the important con- 
sideration of rendering the income of the Island as nearly as possible 
equal to its expenditure. We have already had occasion to express- 
Our approbation of your endeavours to limit the disbursements and 
you now propose to increase the receipts by increasing the taxes. 


An increase of taxation to so great an amount as that which is- 
here proposed, is a subject requiring mature deliberation and, not- 
withstanding the infomation contained in the Reports of the Com- 
mittee, a more complete acquaintance with the resources of the* 
Island and its population than we yet possess, is necessary to enable* 
us to form a satisfactory opinion. 

With respect to one important source of the proposed increase* 
namely, the Sea duties, we learn by a subsequent Letter 
of yours not at present under reply, that you have materially 
changed 3 'Our opinions and instead of increasing tliose duties, have* 
abolished a considerable portion of them. We observe, indeed, that 
the Committee suggested, in their Report, in a passage quoted 
above their opinion of the impolicy of high duties in a place* 
which is to be considered as an entrepot. 


When we consider the very limited population of Prince of 
Wales Island, of which too, a great proportion consists of casual 
residents, who only remain because their situation is advantageous^ 
and would remove if it ceased to be so, we cannot help doubting 
the propriety of adding anything considerable to the present bur- 
thens; being persuaded that, in such a Situation more than in 
most others, too great an increase of duties is liable to be followed 
by a diminution of receipt. 

(95) Of the Governor of Prince of Wales Island letter to the Court of Directors,. 

of February 1818, of which No. yy above gives the substance. 

(^6) Dated 24th August 1820. (No. 8^.) 
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To these observations we can only add a general exhortation 
io 1)6 very cautious and pnident in recommending the augmenta- 
tion of tLxes, and especially not to attempt too much at a time. 
We are of course desirous that the expense incurred by retaining 
the Settlement should be defrayed from its own resources. But 
we may do more to defeat than accomplish our object by a preci- 
i)itate accumulation of burthens. 

(C5/133-). - 

SB. THE LIEUT. GOVEENOE, POET MAELBEO^ TO TEE 

SECEETAE.Y TO THE COUET OP DIEECTOES. 

6th PEBEUAEY 1822. 

I have mucli satisfaction in transmitting for the information 
of the Honble Court ol Directors an abstract Statement of the 
arrivals and departures of Shipping etc. at Singapore from the 
date of its first Establishment to the 31st August last, being a 
period of two years and a half, during which the Port has been 
progressively advancing in importance. 

From this Statement the Court will perceive that during the 
^ame period no less than 2889 Vessels have entered at the port, of 
which 383 were owned and commanded by Europeans and 2506 
by natives, and their united tonnage has amounted to Tons 
1,161,038. 

Prom the returns in the Master AttendanPs ofiHee, it further 
appears that the value of Merchandize in jSTatiye Vessels, such as 
Junks, Prows etc. which have entered and Sailed from the port 
during the same period has amounted to about five millions of 
dollars and that the imports and Exports by Ships have not been 
less than three millions more, making in all a gross amount of 
eight millions of dollars, or two millions Sterling. 

(L2/3). 


•97. POET CUEXWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD ON 1st 
AUGUST 1822, 

Minute by the President. 

Tlie Honorable Court have in the 63rd Paragraph decided 
that 'hnore com})lete aequaijitance, with the Eesources of the Island 
iiiul its Population is necessary to enable them^ to form a satis- 
factory opinion on the subjects submitted to their Consideration^ 
In the 70th a latitude is allowed this Government fox selecting with 
prudence and caution such out of the numerous Imposts then pro- 
jected, as may unite relief to the Expenditure of the Island, with 


(97) See No. 95 above. 
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a due regard to the ease and prosperity of its Inhabitants, and G9. 
Para directs a communication to be made with the Supreme Govern- 
ment, relative to that part of our Eevenues, which is derived from 
Sea Customs. 

I shall therefore proceed to state to the Board my sentiments 
on a few of the ditferent Taxes, one or two of which may form 
the subject of Eegulations to be drawn ii}) and transmitted for 
the sanction of the Home Authorities. 

A Shop Tax may be devised for the ])nr]>ose of defraying a 
part of the Expenses attendant on the Police of George Town: 
and I therefore ])ropose that the Acting Collector he called upon 
to frame for the consideration foi^ tlie Board a Eegiilation for 
levying and C'ollectiiig a suitable Tax on all Shops and Boutiques 
throughout tlie Island. 


A sniail Tax on the Ex])orts of all Island Pn.duee would 
serve as the best and most simple taxation on the ‘■‘LaiuP’ which 
the Honhte Court in the Para noted in tlie margin point out aS' 
^‘the fittest subject of an eiicreased Taxatioidh and at a future 
period can l)e taken into the consideration of Government with 
view to a Eegiilation being framed for the pur])ose. 


The Establishment of a Eival Entrepot in, Singapore ha& 
rendered the proposed eiierease in our Sea Duties quite nugatory,, 
as such must prove prejudicial to tlie general (fommeree and 
Interests of the Island, and the Customs here have not long since 
been modified according to tlie wishes of the Supreme Government. 
I Inwvever suggest that Copies of those parts of the Letter with, 
reference to Sea Customs and Duties be sent to the Acting Collector 
witli a request tliat he will submit to the Board a Eeport on the 
present state of the Commerce, and on the measures best calculated 
in^ his opinion to improve simplify, and otherwise modify the 
existing Bates of Duties in order that the same may be transmitted 
to the Supreme Government (to wdiich I propose in obedience to 
tlie orders ])efore us to refer) accompanied wdth suitable observa- 
tions from this Board. 

(Air5/351-35r)). 


98 - THE SECEETAEY, PEINCE OP WALES ISLAND TO 
THE SECEETAEY TO GOYEENMENT, FORT WILLIAM. 
4th SEPTEMBER 1822. 

By the last communication from the King Johore TJlallum, it 
appears His Highness had not in the smallest degree improved his- 
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^actual condition from what is has been for the last two years, viz. 
merely that of a petty Chief holding a very weak and limited autho- 
rity over a few dependents at the month of the river of Acheen^ 
where he manages to collect some trifling duties from ships which 
touch there, and carries on a correspondence with the Chiefs of 
Annalaboo, Burong, Pedir and some other ports^ who continue to 
acknowledge his right to the throne, but refrain from engaging 
more eifectually in his support, and pay him only such small part 
of the revenues they collect as is perfectly convenient to them- 
.selves, and affords a slender subsistence to their sovereign. 


it is by no means unlikely^ should interference on our 

part be deemed inexpedient, that the King may be deprived ere 
long of the semblance of power he possesses, and again driven 
'Out an exile from the country, as in the end of the year 1815. 

(D7/171). 

m THE COUET OP DIRECTOES TO THE GOVERNOR, 
PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND. 4th SEPTEMBER 1822. 

We cannot withold our surprize at your observation as to the 
•detention of the Ships being limited to the shortest possible periods 
the London appears to have had about 50 Packets of the Company's 
consignments to land at your Island and some of the remaing 
‘-Shipps Despatches and a few Convicts the time necessary for which 
purpose we consider need not have exceeded two days. 

iThe ships Iiave not in any case remained a less period than 
.a week and the Thames and Warren Hastings stayed a considera]3le 
length of time emplo 3 ’'ed exclusively in receiving Private Trade. 


We therefore desire that when Ships are consigned from any 
•of tlie other Presidencies to Prince of AYales Island in their passage 
to China that you will restrict the Commanders from staying 
beyond the time actually required for accomplishing the purpose 
for Avhieh they may be sent there; and we trust that we shall 
find these Orders strictly adhered to as it is our determination, to 
hold YOU responsible for any breach of them. 

(C4/337-340). 


100. FORT CORNWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD ON 
9th SEFTEMBEE 1822, 

'Revenue. 

The Honorable the President lay before the Board the follow- 
ing Minute on the Report by the Acting Collector, recorded on the 
Proceedings of last Council. , 
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The principle with which Mr. Maingy sets ont is the same 
as that which the Committee appointed to revise the Custom House 
Eegulations of Tort William propounded in 1818, and which was 
recouimended to our observance by the 3Iost Hoble the Govenior 

General in Council This principle proposes to leave our 

Transit Conimerce, that i_s all articles imported solely for re- 
Exportation as free as possible, charging on such at most a mode- 
rate Port Duty, equivalent only with the Convenience afforded by 
the use of the Port; to levy a considerable Consumption Duty 
on xill Articles Imported for internal use, such as Oil, Ghee, Hoo-'s 
lard, Tobacco, Salt, Wood and Artaps; aiid with regard to Europe" 
India and. Cliina Goods^ ‘vyhicli aro ImportBd botli lor Consumption 
mid Exportation, either to allow such as are designed for re- 
Exportation to be imported under Bond, or to levy indiscriminately 
in the first instance a Duty equivalent to that which it may 
■1® thought necessary to impose Upon the Consumers of the 
Island, allowing on re-exportation a Drawback, if not of the 
whole Duty, yet to such an extent as to leave with the Government 
of 1 enang an amount equivalent only to a moderate Port Duty, 

1 ^1*® principle, Mr. Maingy proposes to intro- 

duce p this I ort, the system of Bonding Goods, and of allowing 
Drawbacks on re-exportation, and although I have always enter- 
tamed, and still entertain some apprehension that such a system 
wdl be productive of much trouble and delay to our Custom House 
Gthcers, and to Traders in general, yet as Mr. Maingj' expresses 
himself so confidently tliat the advantages of the system would 
preponderate over all such evils, I can have no objection to give 
mj consent to the measure. ® 

Mr. Mamgy’s propositions also to reduce the general Port 
•? encrease the existing Duty 

W Liquors, and on other Articles designed 

5 per Cent to the same 

f! ^ charged at Tort William, appears 

to me just and unobjectionable, 

The Statements which accompany Mr. Maingy’s Eenort are 

and are hi^y interesting. 
Exports Irteo- t? facts namely, that onrWts and 

standhS +L r progressively encreased, notwith- 

standing the occupation of Singapore. 

Erom this Statement we may observe. 

' 18*06 /7 1 n°/ Exports for five years 

BrEish Exllilrf ^olnswe, being the period of the 

sh Exclusion from the principal Eastern Ports, was 

3,363,110 64 
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:2ndly. The average of the same for the five following years 
from' 1811/12 to 1815/16 both inelusive, being the period of the 
British Dominion over the Eastern Archipelago, was 
13r>s. 2,899,246 44 

.3rdiy. The average of the same from 1816/17 to 1818/19, both 
inclusive, being the three years immediately preceding the occupa- 
tion of Singapore was 

Drs. ■ 2,920,742 10 

Lastly. The average of the same from 1819/20 to 1821/22, both 
inclusive, being the 3 years subsequent to the Occupation of 
Singapore was 

Drs. 4,138,507 53 

From this Statement ISFo. 1 it further appears that the prin- 
-cipal encrease in our Trade has been in the Imports of India 
Articles, and the Imports and Exports of Pepper. That the 
Exports of India Articles, under which head are included all Straits 
Produce imported free, are not greater than what they were from 
1806/7 to 1810/11. That the Imports of China Articles have 
.enereased in some measure, while the Exports are the same as they 
were in 1806/7, and that the Imports of Tin have diminished very 
much. The price of Opium having been much enhanced during the 
last three or four years, I conceive that Article, though appearing 
to exceed in amount, is not in fact imported now to the same exitent 
it was in the early years. The statement exhibits an encrease in 
Europe Goods of only 50,000 Drs. between the Imports of the 
-early years and of the last year, but it must be recollected that most 
Europe Goods are now imported free, and the Statement returns 
that small portion only which has been subjected to Import duties 
■since the date of the Company’s last Charter. Mr. Maingy how- 
ever informs us in a ISTote, that the amount of Europe Goods 
imported during the last Official year was Drs. 351,450. 80. 

(A16/440/442-444/453-457) , 

101. THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OP WALES ISLAND TO 
THE RAJAH OF KEDAH. 13th DECEMBER 1822, 

If however my friend is desirous of leaving Penang to go to 
-any other country than Siam, I must advise him, that it will be 
more agreeable to myself, as well as more consonant with the 
long established relations between himself and the British Govern- 
ment for him not to think of quitting this Island, until the Most 
Noble the Governor General has been apprized of such his inten- 
tion. My friend must understand that if he goes away to my 
■other country, with the view of embarking in hostilities against 
.Siam, and the Rajah of Ligore, the effect of all such hostilities 
will certainly be productive of much inconvenience to Penang and 
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its native trade, and may thence^ ultimately lead to my friend 

])eing entirely reiioniiced by the British .GoTernment 

(G2/9). 

102. THE LIEHT. GOYEEXOH, FORT MARLBRO^ TO' 
THE SECRETARY TO THE ('OURT OF DIRECTORS, 
loth JANUARY 1823. 

it will appear that the Tonnage emplo^^ed in the Trade' 

of Singapore during the Year 1822 was not less than 130,629 Tons,., 
and that the value of the imports and exports by the Same amounted 
to Sp. Drs. S,568,l'?'2. 

It will also appear that tlie Port of Singapore has during 
the same period afforded a vent of 310 less than 359 Chests of 
Opium, that the quantity of pepjjer exj)orted during the year waS' 
11,431 piculs or upwards of 1400 Toii.s, l^eiiig 20f) Tons in excess- 
of the largest quantity ever ]>rodueeil in any one year in the* 
districts subordinate to Bencooleii, that the quantity of Tin was 
13,526 piculs, being equal to the average produce of the island 
of Banca, during the }>eriod it ^vas held by the British Govern- 
ment, and that the Sugar exported fell but little short of 1000 Tons.. 

It will further appear that the value of India Piece Goods- 
imported into Singapore during the Same ]>eriod was 498,129 
Spanish dollars, or nearly lialf a million of dollars, and that 
of British Piece Goods Drs. 265,054. 

(L2/49-51). 


103 . THE GOYEEYOR, PRIYCE OF WALES ISLAND TO* 

THE COURT OP DIRECTORS. 31st MARCH 1823. 

Authentic information having ])een received by our President 
that the Netherlands Government of Malacca had deputed Agents 
to the several Malay Ports wdth a view to induce their Clnefs to- 
turn the Channels of their Commerce more immediately to the 
Settlements under their Government we considered it advisable' 
for the Coinmereiai Interests of tins Island and with a view to™ 
obviate the injury to the Honble Company's Revenues which would 
result from so restricted a system, to depute an Agent to visit . 
the Several Ports on the East Coast of Sumatra as far as Siack. 
for the following purposes, vi^;. 

To assure the Chiefs of all the States between Diamond Point 
and Siack inclusive, of the anxious and Sincere Disposition of’ 
this Government to Cultivate, the most Cordial relations with 
them. To point out to them fairly, the different Course of Action 
which has always been pursued toward them by the British and 
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IsTetheilancl Anthorities.— To promise them and their Commerce^ 
on all Occasions, every consistent protection, encouragement and 
facility at this Port.— To instrnet them as to the precise ISTatiire 
and demands of the Market here.— To hold out to them every 
inducement to eiicrease their industry and extend their AgricnP 
tural, as well as their Exports to this Island. — ^To obtain if 
possi])le, the same privileges and easy access in their States to 
our Manufactures and objects of Trade, as we have always given 
to them, and with this view it would be highly beneficial if they 
could be prevailed on to forego^ their Strong prejudices in favor 
of the Spanish Dollar, and receive our Sicca Eupee and Smaller 
Coins. — Lastly, to employ every Argument ^md piirsuasion to 
prevent them from entering into any Monopolies or exclusive Com 
tracts, or into any Political engagements with the Dutch. 

For this purpose We selected Mr. Anderson of your Civil 
Service and allotted to him the period of three Months for the 
performance of the Service required. 


At tlie Date of our last Dispatch we were in daily expectation 
of the Arrival of Mr, Crawford the Agent to the Most Noble the 
Governor General on his return from his Embassy. — This occurred 
in December last and we received from that Gentleman an Account 
of the Proceedings which in Compliance with our solicitation he 
held with the Ministers of the Siamese Government on the affairs 
of Kedah and the Connection of this Island therewith, but it 
does not appear that he was enabled to affect more than recognition 
of the presumptive right which long and undisturbed possession 
has conferred on the British Government to the Dominion of the 
Territory Subordinate to this Presidency. 


It is highly gratifying to us to have it in our power to draw- 
your Honble Courts^ particular attention to the encreased and, 
progressively enereasing Amount of our Population which exceeds 
51,000 Souls, having during the last year received an accession of 
8,451— on the Island, and 4,G99 in Wellesly Province.^^^^ 

(B7/2?-29/30-31/38). 

104- POET COENWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD ON 
1st MAY 1823. 

Eead the following letter from the Master iVttendant on the 
Port Duties charged on Foreign Vessels. Enter. 

(98) This mission led to the publication of Anderson*s ^*Mission to the East Coast 
of Sumatra in 1823 (1826), but earned for the Government of Penang at 
severe reprimand for trespassing on what under the Treaty of 1824 was to be* 
the Dutch Government's spere of influence. 

(99) This increase of population was largely due to the Siamese invasion of Kedab*. 
which was’ followed by an exodus of Malays into British territory. 
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As it appears the Eevenue derived from the Double Pilotage 
to Foreigners has not realized 90 Dollars per Annum, and that 
;in Calcutta the Charge is equal to British and Foreigners, the 
Board resolves that it be so made for the future at this Presi- 
'dency. 

(A17/190). 

105 . SINDAPOEE, PEOCLAMATION BY THE LIEUT. 

GOVEEHOE OF FOET MAELBEO’. 9th JUNE 1823. 

It being my intention to embark this day on the Ship Hero of 
.'Malown for Bencoolen, I do hereby resign the further Charge of 
the Settlement of Singapore, transferring the same to J. Crawford 
.Esq. who has been appointed Eesident Irereof. 

The accounts of Singapore as a Dependency on Port Marlbro’ 
'will be closed up to the 31st May inclusive, and the Settlement 
'is no longer to be considered as a Dependency on Fort Marlbrob 

From this date the Eesident of Singapore is placed in direct 
•communication with the Supreme Government and the Settlement is 
■to be considered as an immediate dependancv on Fort William. 

(L17/475). 


106 . FDET COEHWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD OH THE 
24th JULY 1823. 

Eevenue. 

Eead the following letter from the Several Merchants of this 
Island, eoniparing the Duties levied here with the freedom from 
;them at Singapore, and soliciting their abolition at Prince of 
Wales Island. 


■President’s Minute. 

The Amount value of our Import.? and Exports, not including 
Treasure, nor the portion exempted from all Duty, nor that large 
, portion which only sailed through the Port, but such Articles alone 
as actually paid Custom Duties was for the last seven years as 
■follows. 


;i816/ir 

ISW/IS 

;i818/19 

1819/20 

1820/21 


Sp. Drs*. 


2,298.044. 

2,521,699. 

3,059,796. 

3,321,005. 

2,623,782. 


90 

6514 

791/2 

sm 

4314 


Amount Duties 
Drs. 62,364. 635/4 
70,361. 2214 
91 , 049 . im 
103,694. 54 
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Add value of Piece Goods, Siam Trade and Opium which is included 
in the former years, but the Duties on which have been remitted 
since July 1820. 



1,234,550. 




Total 

3,868,291. 

4314 

S'/, 216. 

44^2 

1821/23 

2,837,855. 

2254 



Add as above 

1,246,870. 

68 



Total 

4,084,725. 

9054 

78,390. 

5514 

1822/23 

2,306,472. 

35 



Add as above 

1,243,219 




Total 

3,549,691. 

35 

79,609. 

08 


The diminution which here appears in the Amount of the last 
year Trade I shall hereafter notice more partied ary^ but at present 
let me observe that this Statement atfords the best and most 
authentic proof that the general Trade of the Island now greatly 
exceeds what it was in the two years preceding the occupation of 
Singapore, and that if the 24,909 Dollars of Duties which were* 
taken off in eJuly 20th, on the Import of India Piece Goods^ 
Exports of Opium and the Siam Trade, had been collected during- 
the past Official year, our Revenue from Customs would probably 
have been much greater than what it was emr known to be. 

I must differ from the Merchants where they state the locality 
of Singapore does give it an advantage over this Port. Its; 
closer neighbourhood to Ehio, Siam, China, Borneo, J ava etc. must 
always enable it to obtain a preference with the Native Ttaders^ 
from those Countries, and to secure to itself from that circumstance,, 
as -well as by its present exemption from all Duties, the larger- 
portion of the trade of the Eastern Archipelago. On this subject 
it is curious to notice the fulfilment of the predictions, which I 
ventured to record three years ago. In my Minute of the SO June- 
20, I stated ^^Whether the occupation of Singapore will lead to^ an- 
encrease in the Eastern Trade, will be best decided by time: Were 
this Island rich in natural productions, which formed the objects of 
its ITrade, the occupation of another Island in its vicinity would 
scarcely affect it; hut as it has always derived its wealth and 
importance from the circumstances of being only an Emporium,, 
at which the Trade of other Countries is exchanged, the Establish- 
ment of another Emporium, -within a few days sail, offering larger* 
Profits as a Port nearer the Eastern Market, and exempt from all 
Duties, must inevitably divert to the latter all the Capital employed 
in the objects of that Market, unless the levying of Custom^ Ho-use- 
Duties be discontinued here.^^ the consequence of a diversion 
of the Trade with the Eastern Islands from this Port to Singapore' 
will be attended with any improvement in that, or in the general 
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'Commerce of British India, the Interests of ilm Establishment 
IiaYe of course, no right to interfere with the question of its 
'Occupation/^ 

Our Custom House Eeturns as seen aliove, confirm the accuracy 
*of what I tlien further stated. "'I own I feel satisfied that the 
transfer of the Commerce wfitli the Eastern Archipelago will not 
•operate to the prejudice of the Avealth or im}:>ortance of this Island 
in an very Material degree. Whilst this Port can from its more 
‘CoiiYenient local position, collect the Pepper and Beetleiiut of 
Acheen and the West Coast of^ Sumatra, the Eattans of Siaek 
(those valuable Staples of the China Market, and which are objects 
of barter with European Goods chiefly) as W'ell as the produce 
of the Pegue Country. a very lucrative and extensive Trade 
must still centre and flourish here, independent of our share of the 
-Eastern Trade” 


Much might be said on the policy of maintaining a large 
Establishment at this Island as a frontier Station, and particularly 
now that a Foreign State has acquired a very powerful influence 
and authority over these Seas. If the political advantages of conti- 
nuing such an Establishment preponderate over the question of 
Expence, the India Company must bear, as they have hitherto done, 
the chief burthen of supporting it. Without some Duty on Trade, 
•or other means of internal taxation, more oppressive and more 
•difficult to be raised from Land and Labour, the expenee of no 
Government, not even of one under as reduced a form as might he 
practicable, could l)e here supported, md it is absurd to suppose 
that the Honorable East India Company are to be at the whole 
charge of maintaining a British Court of Judicature, and an ade- 
quate Military force and the Establishments necessary for Admi- 
nistering the Affairs of the Island jiroperiy, merely that certain 
Private Merchants may conduct a lucrative Trade here at their cost. 

The diminution which has lately taken place in the Trade of 
this Port, is in that branch 'which the Ehio boats, the Biigguese 
Prows, and the Junks formerly carried on, none of which, I 
believe, visited us during the last year. Tliis .'Trade from the 
singular aversion to Custom House forms entertained by that Class 
• of Traders as w^ell as from the closer neighbourhood of Singapore, 
has been almost entirely engrossed by the latter place, wdienee the 
Prowls have supplied themselves wfith the Opium, Piece Goods and 
China Articles with which this Island formerly supplied them, 
and the Junks have taken Europe and India Goods in return for 
their Cargoes of Oil, Sugar etc. Watchful as I have ever endeavored 
■ to he over the Commerc ial interests of this Island, it was but last 

'(loo) Burma. The foreign state- alluded to in the next paragraph is of course 

Holland. 
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iiionth that I noticed this circumstance to our Acting Collector, and 
requested him to consider, whether the altered state of our relations 
with the Eastern Archipelago, did not call for some corresponding 
.change in such of oiir Custom House Regulations as were estab- 
lished so far hack as 1806. Mr. Maingy did in consequence pre- 
pare, a Report on the subject and it was only because my 

mind was not quite satisfied as to the correctness of some of his 
propositions, that I delayed until the present moment laying his 
letter before the Board. I entirely acquiesce removing the Export 
Duties on Europe and India Piece Goods and Chinese Articles, 
.and am prepared to go further and to recommend the remission 
of those Duties on the whole of the diiferent Articles, the produce 
or manufacture of Great Britain, China and British India, that 
are subjected to them by the existing Regulations. .These Duties 
.are collected principally from the Native .Traders, who have now 
by the Establishment of Singapore, the means of evading them, 
.and who from the abhorrence of Custom House forms evade them 
altogether, rather than come here to profit from other branches of 
our Commerce. 

I acquiesce also in Mr. Maingy^s proposition for removing the 
Export Duties on Salt and Tobacco, they pay heavy Imports and 
the amount, as collected on re-exportation is scarcely equivalent 
to the trouble of Collecting it from the poorer class of our Native 
Traders. 

But there are two powerful reasons which influence me to 
propose the suspension of the above described Export Duties until 
the pleasure of our HonWe Masters is known. 1st. Such a mea- 
sure will be a great relief to those of our Traders who were in the 
habit of trafficking with the Bugguese Prows and Siam Junks, and 
who require some aid to enable them to set free that Capital which 
they had invested under an expectation of being visited as usual 
by those Vessels. 2. Such a measure will deprive the Native Traders 
to the Eastward of all pretext for not coming on to this Port to 
-complete their Cargoes, whenever they cannot suit themselves 
•entirely to their satisfaction at Singapore. By the abolition of 
these iExport Duties also, greater freedom will be given to the 
Manufactures of Great Britain, and the remaining Staple of India, 
namely. Piece Goods, wdth the same exemption from all Customs 
as the other Articles of Opium and Rice at present receive. It 
haying come to my knowledge also that the Trade with Rangoon 
is ihucli impeded by the Duty levied on the importation of Timber 
from that Country, which furnishes no other means of return than 
in that Article, T further propose that all Tim])er and Planks, 
the ])rodiice of the Pegu Country, he allowed to be imported free. 


The Secretary reports that the letter from the Merchants was 
replied to as proposed by the Hoiible the President and the Acting 
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Collector was directed to transmit a form of Notification for sus- 
pending the Export Duties on the Articles enumerated, and the- 
Import Duty on Timber and Planks from Eangoon. 

{A17/260-27G). 

107- THE RESIDENT, SINC4AP0EE TO THE SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERNMENT, PORT VHLLIAM. 

2nd ArGHST 1823. 

The commercial Intercourse between Singapore & Siam conti- 
nues to encrease in value & amount. Within the last six months, 
twenty one Junks have arrived at this place from the port of 
Bang-kok & a large Ship of the King, winch was in the habit of 
formerly proceeding to Calcutta or B^ombay, stopped this year at 
Singapore where she disposed of a Cargo of considerable value, con- 
sisting of Tin Pepper and Sugar. No Euro])ean vessel however has 
during the last year visited Siam, and the Americans also appear 
for a time to have abandoned their Intercourse with it. 

The Enterprizes which the Siamese seemed at one period to* 
have been meditating for the complete subjugation of the Malayan 
States on the Gulph of Siam, have been for the present abandoned.. 


Within the last two years a commercial Intercourse of a limited 
nature has commenced between this Port and the Kingdom of 
Camboja, a Country of great natural resources but at present much 
depressed by its two more powerful neighbours the Siamese and 
Cochin Chinese, who have wrested from it its principal Provinces,, 
and retain the rest in a state of political dependance. 


The Trade with Cochin China has been nearly doubled within 
this half year, no less than twenty one Junks having arrived from, 
it. Rice^ represented in the public edicts of the Govt, as a prohi- 
bited article has formed the principal Article of their Cargoes, and 
opium also prescribed by the Cochin Chinese laws has constituted' 
the principal Export from this place. 

This Year for the first time two Junks came from Hue, the* 
Capital of Cochin China, These vessels were well manned & armed,, 
and had on board a Deputation from the Court consisting of Manda- 
rines who though they were obviously of inferior Rank, were persons 
of much more consequence & respectability than we are accustomed 
to see amongst the Eastern traders frequenting this port. 

They stated that their Object was entirely commercial, and 
that they were commissioned to purchase European Manufactures 
other Foreign Commodities for the King. This statement agreed 
with the nature of the cargoes they imported, which consisted of 
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'Sugar with some Copper & lead & with the returns which were 
•composed of Woollens & Glassware. 


In My Opinion, however their Mission was not unconnected with 
political views, & the interpreter a person whom I had met in 
Cochin China did not scruple to inform me eonfid^^ that 

they were directed to look about IS: to report on the conditions & 
•views of the European settlements in the Straits of Maliacca. 


The External Policy recently pursued by the Dutch Govt, of 
Batavia, appears as far as it is discoverable to be marked, by a 
.considerable share^ of activity. In the course of the last Month 
; Commissioners arrived at Maliacca., having in view, as it is alledged 
■restoration of the Dutch commercial & Political Interests in the 
Straits of Maliacca ; The Persons composing this Commission are 
the Dutch Admiral, & a Gentleman of the name of Mellis, who is 
■ considered the ablest of the financial, & revenue Officers of the 
Batavian Govt. 

The objects of their arrangements are to bring round 

from Tringanoo the brother of the Sultan with whom we 

have a Treaty, and to raise him with, much formality, assisted 
by the Eegalia already in their possession, to the throne of Jehore; 
to make Malacca; by forcing tin and other produce into it, a 
Depot for the produce of this portion of the Eastern Islands, and 
finally to take measures for depriving the merchants of British 
India of a large share of the carrying trade between British and 
Dutch Settlements which is now in their hands. 

With respect to the last of these objects all character of 
.ambiguity is removed from it by the Publication of the Dutch 

Edict The 24 per Cent levied on British goods by this Edict 

really amounts on ealculation to thirty two per Cent, the duties 
being in fact levied on a valuation estimated at thirty per Cent 
advance upon the original Invoice. 

(L19/185-190). 

108, FOET COBNWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD O.N THE 
21st AUGUST 1823. 

Mr. Clubley. 

Agreeably to the Honorable the PresidenPs request I have 
taken some pains to ascertain the extent of the Pepper Trade of 
this Port and I have now the pleasure to submit the following 
.as an accurate Eaport of the Imports and Exports of that valuable 
Article of Commerce for the last 8 years. . 


(loi) i.e. the Sultan of Johore. 
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IMPOETS. 


Year 

From the 

East Coast o£ 
Sumatra 

From Acheen the 
West Coast of 
Sumatra and all 
other Places. 

Total 

Quantity 

Total 

Value 



Piculs 

Catties 

Piculs 

Catties 

Piculs 

Catties 

Sp. Drs. 

Pice, 

1814-15 

2846 

99 

18798 

49 

21,645 

4S 

118,163 


1815-16 

2404 

3 

197^3 

71 

22,127 

74 

151,284 


1816-17 

1.748 

, ■ 

9534 

87 

n,272 ' 

■ 87 

8 8,8 00 

'' 60. 

18x7-18 

1S61 

35 

11564 

77 . 

15,426 

■ I'2 ■' 

106,869 


1818-19 

5514 

39 

2957 

72 

9,36^ 

22(162) 

79,640 


1919-2Q 

8205 

62 

15433 

95 

21,639 

57 

180,825 

1r9 

1820-ax 

15667 

14 

15988 

7- 

5^655 

86 

290,486 

ff 

1821-22 

21790 

40 

14670 

2 ■ 

36,213 

■ 42 ■: 

278,539 

60 ■ 

.1822-23' ' 

30277 

51 

8375 

48 

38,650 

99 

305,290 

56 


EXPOBTS. 


Year 

To Great 
Britain 

Foreign 
Europe & 
America 

To 

China 

Bengal 

Ind. Portj 
and 

Xlauritius 

Total 

Quantity- and 
Value 

Average 
value per- 
Pecul 


Peculs 

Peculs 

Peculs 

Peculs 

Peculs Sp. Drs. 

Sp. Drs. . 

1814-15 

4>500 

3*178 

None 

18,103 

25,871 180,476 

7 - 

1815-16 

4*788 

9,004 

27,532 

8,428 

49,702 497,020 

10 - 

1816-17 

None 

16,280 

7*901 

13.7^5 

4^7^.(1025 547^272 

XI - 

1817-18 

None 

8,031 

21,760 

2,114 

31,905 382,860 

12 - 

181S-19 

2,186 

6*579 

13,026 

5,413 

25,204 277,244 

11- 

1919-20 

5,220 

4,001 

18,605 

1.718 

29,544 3^4*984 

II • 

1920-21 

None 

4,080 

40,892 

14,604 

59*576 714*910 

12.'- 

1921-22 

10,500 

2,950 

18,470 

13,800 

45*7^0 457*200 

10 - 

1922-23 

8,086 

4,625 

30,674 

12,504 

55*715 584*691 

io:l 


^Tlie Exports of Pepper fluctuate of course according to the 
state of Markets, and hence the dilference apparent in this State- 
ment in the quantity expoifled each year rnay be explained by 
reference to the greater or smaller demand for the x\rticle. The-' 
mode of subtracting the Imports from the Exports in order to dis- 
cover the actual Amount of the Produce of the Island cannot be' 
relied on as a criterion. The Exports of Pepper being free from 
all Duty, and not weighed by the Custom House Officers — the real 
quantity cannot be ascertained so satisfactorily as in the ease of 
Importations^ putting aside the Gonsumption of the Island, The 
whole sum of the difference between Exports and Imports, during' 
the above 9 years being Peculs 166^,905 — the average Annual Pro- 
duce of the Island would appear during that time to lia^'e been 

(102) The arithmetic seems to be slightly at fault here. 
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Feeuls 18,545 : hut from the best information I can collect, I 
siioiild not conceive that amount to exceed the real quantit}" of 3- 
or 4.000 Peculs.^'' 


The Produce of Pepper on this Island which previous to the- 
year 180(5 had been fuiiy equal to 30,000 PecuLs, gradually decreased 
‘during the long War which ensued, and the (lardens were allowed 
to become waste. The Peace however again gave encouragement 
to the Planters and revived their Energies. Since the year 1814 
the Pepper Cultivation of Prince of Wales Island has been expand- 
ing gradually: and although the Planters have had many difficulties', 
to coiitend with, it may ])e estimated that the Produce of Pepper' 
from the Island may ])e from 12 to 15000 Peculs in the year, and. 
this quantity is on tlie Encrease. 

But it will 1)0 seen from the Peturn of Imports how mueb. 
indelited. we have been, especially during the last two years and 
are likely to hereafter from the neighbouring Coast of Sumatra,, 
where the Xatives are industriously employed in this profitable’ 
Cultivation. It appears tliat in the year 1821-22 there was 
imported from thence 21790 Peculs and the past year 30277 
Peculs, shewing a ])rogressive encrease. Tins quantity is entirely 
])roudit here bv tlie Native Traders in their own Boats. 


With regard to the Export of Pepper it will be seen by the* 
foregoing Peturn that the Markets of China aftord the principal 
Outlet. No less a quantity in the last year was sent to that 
Country from Penang than 30.674 Peculs, which was nearly double- 
the quantity exported the previous year: although not equalling' 
by 10,000' Peculs that exported to the same Market from hence in. 

1820/21. It must however be apparent to all who have had any 

Dealings with the Chinese, that their Markets are very liable to* 
fluctuate. With every allowance however which may be reasonably 
made in the conduct of a Nation so jealous in every respect, it is: 
evident that it presents to the Merchants a fine field for Enter- 
j)rize in the amazing extent of the Commerce which it feeds and 
supports : and China will always be the principal Market to which 
the Pepper grown, as well as that collected here will be annually 
exported. ^ It will l)e seen that in last year there was Exported to* 

Great Britain 8086 .Peculs of Pepper, and nearly 50*00 Peculs to» 

Foreign Europe and America collectively while to Bengal the* 
quantity exported was upwards of 12000 Peculs. 


Agreed that the especial attention of the Honorable Court of 
Directors be called to the subject of the above Minute in the* 
next Dispatch, and the very great advantage which would result 
to the Honble Company's Interests from. Stationing a Ship for 
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this Island and China with a view to receiving a Cargo of Pepper 
for the latter place. 

(A17/2I81. 

109. THE EESIDEXT, SIXGAPOBE TO THE PBESIDEET 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF SUPERCAEGOES, 

CAXTOE. 13th SEPTEMBER 1<S23. 

I have tlie honor herewith to enclose a bill of lading for three 
thousand three hundred and eightv peeuls sixty seven catties of 
Pepper belonging to the Honbie Company, and Shipped on board 
the H.C. Ship Repulse. COS) 

I beg leave to forward for your information, copy of the original 
agreement for the pepper in question, as well as of Sir Stamford 
Raffles instructions to me on tlie subject ; and of niy correspondence 
with Capt. Paterson of the Repulse. It will appear from these 
that the Repulse having already received the principal part of her 
Company^s cargo at TappanoolyB04)^ and being unable to take in 
more, three thousand six hundred & nineteen peeuls, and thirty 
three catties remain on hand, and that the responsibility of Messrs. 
.Johnston & Co. ceases at the end of the present month. As there 
is not the least probability of any of the Honbie Company’s ships 
taking the pepper on, nor any likelihood of procuring freight, the 
disposal of the balance of Pepper by public sale at this place to 
save further loss will become a matter of expediency should no 
favourable opportunity offer of forwarding it to China before the 
-end of the month. 

(L19/2, 29-231). 

110 . THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF VLILES ISLAND TO 
THE COURT OP DIRECTORS. 18th SEPTEMBER 1823. 

If there are no paramount objections in the Opinion of your 
Honbie Court to procuring here a part of your Annual Consignment 
-of Pepper to China, we will again venture to hope for the extension 
of your patronage to this important and flourishing branch of our 
Commerce and that we may yet see one of your Slips Consigned 
here yearly for this purpose. 

Whilst on this Subject we hope your Honbie Court will allow 
us to entreat of you to reconsider the orders which vre understand 
have lately been sent out by you to the other Presidencies, prohi- 
biting an y of your Indiamen consigned to those places and China 

(103) The reference is to a consignment of pepper for which there was no 
demand at Bencoolen. It was shipped to Singapore with instructions that 
it should he sent on to China for sale. 

4104) Tampanooly — ^The Bay of Tampanooly, West Coast of Sumatra, where 
there was a small British settlement, near the present day Sibolga. 
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touching at this Port on their voyage to Canton. The continuance- 
of such an Arrangement will be a death blow to the Commercial 
prosperity of this Settlement, and if your Honble Court will not 
yourselves take any share in the very valuable and indeed most 
important trade which is xlnnually conducted between this Port and 
China, and as your Ships visiting us on their rout to Canton can 
still always reach China in sufficient time, and so not expose you 
to additional expenee, we ])eseeeh your Honble Court not to forbid 
your Commanders and Officers coming in here to benefit the Settle- 
ments by what they bring and take away. 

We have often advised your Honble Court to dispatch to us 
some of your direct Ships, and to take a part in the Commerce of 
this Island, by sending out to us small and Select Consignments of 
European Commodities and allowing us to send to Canton, either on 
your own Account, or on Freight for our Merchants, some portion 
of the large supplies of Malay Produce which are Annually sent 
from hence to Canton. And if your Honble Court is still indis- 
posed to Attend to our Eecommendation we only hope that you 
will not be so harsh and severe to this Settlement, as to put a stop 
at once to the Valuable trade which our Merchants have Conducted 
by means of your Ships with Europe and China during the last 
Five and thirty years. Indeed we feel justified in stating that 
the Island but for this Trade, would never have reached to the 
flourishing and respectable situation in which we now have the 
happiness of seing it. 

We perform a very pleasing part of our duty in drawing your 
Honble Courtis attention to a letter noticed in the Margin from 
Mr. David Brown, the most extensive Landholder, and certainly 
one of the most intelligent and public spirited Europeans on this 
Island, reporting to us that he has planted upwards of 100,000 
Coffee Trees and Cleared Forests to enable him to complete the 
number to 300,000 and requesting our sanction to his extending 
the Cultivation, as the progress of the Coffee Plants hitherto planted 
by himself and others engaged in this speculation, holds out every 
prospect of the successful production of this Article on the island 
and no doubt on the adjacent Continent. 


Hitherto, the want of adequate Capital and the paucity of 
enterprizing individuals have restricted, our Objects of Cultivation, 
to Pepper, which has never received any encouragement from 
your Honble Court and which is one of the most expensive Articles 
of Culture, and to Cloves and Hutniegs which private Individuals 
have continued to Cultivate notwithstanding all public encourage- 
ment was withdrawn in the Year 1805 and which now at last 
promise to be beneficial- to them, a very favorable report of some 
samples lately sent to Europe having been Just received. 

(B7/173-186). 
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111. THE SECEETABY, PEIXCE OF AT ALES ISLAYI) TO 
THE SECEETABY TO GOA^EBXAIEXT, FOET AYILLlAAt 
2;5th FEBEUAEY 1824. 

A report having been received some weeks ago at this Presi- 
deiiev of the death of Johor Alliim Sliali King of Achcen, the 
Cxovernor deemed it necessary to clis])ateh the ]>rig Jessy to Aeheen 
Avith instructions to her Commander to ascertain the trutli of 
■such report, 


Johor Allum Shah died it appears on the 1st l)eeem])er 1823 
leaving two children, the eldest of whom a l)oy of six years, named. 
Snitan Abdul Mahomed, he has nominated his successor in his 

will Besides these children he has left four illegitimate 

sons. The three Sagis of Aeheen, and the late King’s turbulent 
Inother, not only refuse to recognise the legitimate son of Johor 
Allum Shah, but appear by their letter to liave arrogated them- 
selves the right of wielding the soA^ereign poAV'er ; the widow queen 
and her two children, without money and Avithout friends, and 
stripped of almost all her property by the second illegitimate son 
■of the late King, has been obliged to take refuge on board of a brig, 
and informs this Government it is her intention to remain at sea 
pending the reply to her request for ])rotection and pecuniary 
assistance. 

The Honorable the Governor in Council Avould submit there- 
fore that tlie present state of Aeheen is misrule and instahility in 
its authorities, and that if disposed to recur to those measures of 
positHe interference contemplated in 1819, the occasion noAv otfers 
to the British for establishing the legitimate heir, and for giving 
a tone an efficiency to the Government at this fine country, Avhich 
AA’as at that time contemplated. 

The Honorable the GoAwnor in C^oiincih in conclusion, Avoiihl 
propose for the consideration of the Eight Honoral)le the Governor 
General in Council, whether such a line of conduct should be 
adopted, or Avbether all future interference in the Aeheen concerns 
should be relinquished, it is almost unnecessary to observe in a 
political view Iioaa^ prejudicial to the British interests might he the 
alliance of the Dutch with the Aehinese, and that any such offer 
would possibly be accepted with avidity by the ejected part}-, and 
the Honorable the Governor in Council therefore submits the Avhole 
subject to the wisdom and decision of the Supreme Gov^ernment, 
respectfully observing that the, period has hoav arrived ’when our 
relations with Aeheen should be distinctly determined. 

(D7/300). 
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'\VE¥S HIS BKITTANICK MAJESTY 
the YETHEELAXHS, EESPECriXH 
COMMIiECE IX THE EAST IM'IES,, 
OX. lltli MABCH 1834. 

iom of Great Britain 

Xetherlaiuls, desiring 

d’X'h^ir ■' r0sp6C'tiv'C ' PcS' 
:s. in the'- East Indies,. 

‘omoted., 
!S 'ivliieli. 


of SST”tterl.’, 

. loo'tks o.ub.% re, 

'"f 0^ Xation.s may l.e pr 

to subsist betn Lcu Un ^ - ™^„ective Amits may be as muc. 

misunderstandm^^li^^ in order to determine certain question 

"PTl'Se cw-urrea'in the e.Keeution of tl.o Gonvention made a 
which ha^e octu it in tPp 

Soil; oThS ^Ulamls' Majesty in the Ea.st, have it mmate 

'^lioir P1.0nip<^tc*iitiari0.s, 

M'ho, after having mutually communicated their fn 

powers.' found in good and due form, have agreed upon the iollot 

ins Articles: 


Article 1. 

The High Contracting Partie.s eng 
each other to trade with Their respectiv 
Archipelago, and on the Continent pt 
the footing of the most favored 
eonfonuiii^’ tlu^ius^lves to tlio local 


fleets and Vessels of one Xa ion. shaU - 

n- Exiiortation, at the ports ot 

rtv bevond the double of. that at which the Subjects 
f tlie Xation to which the ports belcng are charged. . . . 

to anv article on which no duty is inp.osed, when 
e.vportefi by the Subjects or upon the ^ 
lich the port belongs, the duty charged upon the Sub 
els of the other shall m no case exceed sl\ pei cent. 


i’arties engage, that no "peaty hereafter 
lative Power in the Eastern Seas, shall 
, either expressly, or by the imposition 
de the Trade of the other Party frem 
>ower; and that if in any Treaty now 
Article to that effect has been admitted. 
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Trentv abrogated upon the conclusion of the present 

It is understood that before the conclusion of the present 
Ireaty, communication has been imule l.y each of the C'ontractina 
l arties to the other, ot all Treaties and Engagements subsisting 
between each ot them respectively and any Native Power in thf 
Eastern heas; and that the like communication shall be made of 
All such Treaties concluded by Them, respectively hereafter. 

Article 4. 

. Their Britannick and_ N-etherland Majesties engage to dve 
strict orders as well to their t’lvil and Military Authorities, as to 
iheir Ships ot ar, to resjiect the freedom of Trade established by 
Articles 1, 2, and 3; and m no case to impede a free communication 
ot the Natives in the Arclnfielago with the Ports of the Two 
•Governments respectively, or of the Sul.jects of the Two Govern- 
ments with the Ports belonging to Native Powers. 


Article 7. 

The Molucca Islands, and especially Ambovna, Banda, Ternate 

excepted from the operation 
Articles, until the Netherlands Govern- 
nent shall think ht to abandon the monopoly of spices; but if 
Ae said Governmeii sha 1, at any time ],revious to such abandon- 
^ ^ monopoly, allow the subjects of any Power, other than 

with commercial intercourse 

with the said Islands, the Subjects of His Britannick Majesty shall 
■be admitted to such intercourse upon a footing precisely siniilar. 

Article 9. 

■sioT,-"?rfl'‘lT Marborough, and all the British possea- 

]aml‘ of Sumatra, are hereby ceded to His Nether- 

710 RriHil " Q fiT'* Britannick Majesty further engages that 
TVes^v formed on that Island, nor any 

:PrAi Z sSt' tllL® Cliei, 

Article 1 0. 

lierp}w^^^pJrr^+ Malacca, and its Dependencies, are 

Maiestv Bptanmek Majesty; and His Netherland' 

•any Fstabli«hni + Himseli and His Subjects, never to form 
icoLlmi ^ ^ 7 ' ’I Peninsula of Malacca, or to 

conclude any treaty with any Native Prince, Chief or State therein. 

Article 12. 

heen^aZ®!^? Majesty, withdraws the objections which have 
■been made to the occupation of. the Island of Singapore, by the 
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Subjects of His Britainiiek^ Majesty. ^His Britaimick Majesty,, 
however, engages that no British Establishment shall be made on 
the Carinion Islands, or on the Islands of Battam, Bintang, Lingiii, 
or any of the other Islands South of the Straits of Singa[)ore, nor- 
any Treaty concluded by British Authority with the Chiefs of these- 
Islands. 

Note addressed by the British Plenipotentiaries to the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Netherlands. 

The British Plenipotentiaries understand the term 

Moluccas as applicable to that cluster of Islands which has Celebes 
to the Westward, New Guinea to the Eastward, and Timor to- 
the Southward; but these three Islands are not comprehended in 
the exception; now would it have included Ceram if the situation 
of that Island in reference to the two principal Spice Isles, Amboyna 
and Banda, had not required a prohibition of intercourse with it,, 
so long as the monopoly of spices shall be maintained. 

A Treaty concluded in the Year 1819, by British*. 

Agents wdth the King of Acheen, is incompatible with the 

Third Article of the present Treaty. The British Plenipotentiaries- 
therefore undertake that the Treaty with Acheen shall, as soon 
as possible, be modihed into a simple arrangement for the hospi- 
table reception of British Vessels and Subjects in the Port of* 

Acheen. But as some of the provisions of that Treaty will 

be conducive to the general interest of Europeans established in 
the Eastern Seas, they trust that the Netherland Government 
will take measures to securing the benefit of those provisions. And 
they express their confidence that no measures hostile to the King- 
of Acheen, will be adopted by the new possessor of Port Marl- 
borough. 

(Maxwell & Gibson, Treaties & Engagements. 7-12.. 

Hll/591-600). 

113. THE SECRETARY, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND TO^ 
THE SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT, FORT WILLIAM, 
nth JUNE 1824. 

Mr. Gibson 405) here described in very strong terms the* 

riches and ad^^antageous position of the territory and ports in the* 
Southern provinces of the Burma Empire, but the Right Honorable 

(105) Mr. Gibsoi> a European or Eurasian in Burmese service. He was returning*' 
from a mission to Cochin China when was caught in Penang by the outbreak 
of the Angio-Burmese War of 1823-6. Mergui and Tavoy, occupied' 
during the war, were eventually retained under British Residents. See* 
below, Nos. II 6, 118, 122. They were coveted by Siam, who had fought 
an intermittent war with Burma for their possession throughout most of 
the 1 8th Century. Cf. W'.A.R. Wood, A History of Siam (1933 Ed). 
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Ibe Govenior General in Council must already be Avel] apprized 
-of the immediate value which tlie Siamese Court place on these 
provinces, and ])articularly on the ports of Mergiii and Tavoy, 
:aiid this Government is convinced His Lordship in ('ouneil will 
not restore them to Siam without requiring in return the eonces- 
■sion to us of a freedom of trade with those places, and indeed a 
•general removal of all those vexations ainl restraints with which 
commerce is at present fettered at the capital as well as at all 
"the other ports of Siam, The renovation of the little kingdom 
of Kedah, however desirable to the immediate interests of tliis 
Settlement, eaiuiot for one moment be considered of such import- 
,anee to the British Em])ire at large, as the establishment of an 
unrestricted trade wnth the W'hole Siamese Empire and with the 
interior and Eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula by means of 
tliose overland routes, and of those rivers flowing into the sea in 
the immediate neighlmrhood of this Island. This valuable object, 
in addition to tlie restoration of the King of Kedah, this Govern- 
ment could uiKlou])tedly obtain without difficulty, were it only 
authorized by His Lordship in Council to open a negociation for 
■such purposes wnth the Court of Siam and. the Eajah of Ligore, 
■founded on the contemplated transfer to Siam of Mergui and Tavoy, 

(I)T/341). 

114 . THE COURT OP DIRECTORS TO THE GOYEEXOR 
GEXEEAL IX COUXCIL, FORT -WILLIAM, 

4th AUGUST 18:24. 

We transmit herewntli Co]->ies of a Treaty for adjusting the 
relations of the British and Diitcii Xations in the East wliich was 
signed on the lltli March last^^®®^ and the ratifications of which 
Lave been su])sequentiy exchanged 

The first Article of the Treaty stipulates tor a reciprocal admis- 
;sion of British and Dutch Subjects into the Ports of the other 
Power upon the footing of the most favoured X^ation. Wo^ are 
not aware that this stipulation -will require any new measure on 
jour ])art in favor of the Dutch or that it will entitle British Snl)- 
jects to any privilege at Dutch Ports of wliieh they are not already 
in ])ossessioii. You wall take care that the reserve wdiieh the 
article contains as to the local regulations of each Settlement is 
not abused. With this view you will inform yourselves of the nature 
of all existing regulations whereby the British trade is effected, 
either as to the facility of importation and exportation or as to 
the Ports to which traffic may ])e limited and you will eom])are 
these regulations with those to which the Dutch trade is subjected 

<io 6 ) See above, No. 112. 
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:iii British India. Tliis instruction is especially applicable to the 
Ports of Java. 

The second article as to Duties is conformable to the general 
principle which has been established for many years in British 
India though in some degree contravened since the last year. 
The reduction of duty which it will be necessary for you to make 
in pursuance of the first part of this article will necessarily be 
extended to those Nations which have acquired by Treaty" the 
privilege of the most favored ISTation in the East Indies. These 
are in fact all the principal Powers which have intercourse with 
India. We are, therefore desirous that the new regulation of 
Tliities should be applicable generally to all Foreign Vessels. 

Pare must be taken that the Duties payable by British Subjects 
•or Vessels in Dutch Ports shall not be raised above tlie stipulated 
proportion l)y any arbitrary or unequal mode of valuing Mercliandize 
previously to charging duties ad valorem. 

The Third Article is especially directed against a practice 
which according to the Statements of various persons who have been 
'Concerned in the Trade with the Eastern Islands has been carried 
to considerable extent ]>y the Dutch of inducing the Xative States 
to make Treaties whereby all Europeans but the Dutch are excluded 
from Trade. These Statements have been denied by the Dutch, and 
we have certainly had no specific Evidence of the Fact; but how- 
‘•ever this may have been, the evil cannot exist in future since all 
•engagements having the eifect of excluding British Traders from 
the Xative Ports are annulled by the present Treaty. 

The fourth Article provides generally for the freedom of 
Trade with the Xatives of the Archipelago which is in no way to 
be impeded by the Dutch or English respectively. 


The Seventli Article excepts the Moluccas from the preceding 
^Stipulations as to freedom of Trade this exce})tion 3^1 will respect, 
but yon will be careful to observe whether any attempt is made 
to extend the restriction beyond tlie limits within which it is con- 
fined by the Xote wliieh accompanied, the Treaty. You will inform 
us of any indications which may be perceived of an intention to 
.relinquish the Monopoly of the Spice Islands. 

These Seven Articles contain all the Stipulations which it has 
been though necessary to make, with respect to Commerce. It is 
dear tliat if carried into execution with good faith they will 
remove all the impediments which have been said to obstruct our 
Commerce in the Eastern Seas. ■ • 

' ■ ^ {C5/55T). 
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lis. !THE goveenoe, pbixce of wales island to^ 

THE GOYEENOE GEXEEAL, FOET WILLIAM. 

20th AUGHST ISM. 

Yh hare the honor to acquaint von that Robert Fullerton,. 
Esquire, appointed by the Honorable tJie Court of Directors to 
the situation of Governor of Prince of Wales Island and its Depeiv 
deiu-ies, having arrived at this Presidency on board the H.C. ship 
Yhliiam Fairlie, he has this day taken tlie prescribed oaths and' 
his seat in Council as Governor and President accordingly. 

(D7/35D). 

lie. THE GOVERNOR GENERAL, FORT WILLIAM TO> 

THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

19tii NOVEMBER 1824. 

As a general maxim, We are satisfied, that all extensions of out' 
Territorial Possessions and political Relations on the side of the- 
Indo-Chinese Nations, is, with reference to the peculiar Character- 
of those States, to their decided Jealousy of our power and ambition,, 
and to their proximity to China, earnestly to be deprecated, and’ 
declined, as far as the course of event.s and the force of circum-- 
stances will permit. In the. case of Siam, an actual feudatory of 
the Chinese Empire, it should be more especially our Policy to 
avoid contiguity of dominion, or intricacy of relations, with that 
State, and the consequent and necessary liazard of collision and rup- 
ture. ^ Viewing tlie matter in this light, even the negotiation of 
Treaties and ])ositive Engagements with the Siamese Government^ 
(supposing it willing to enter into them) may be regarded as open 
to serious objection, lest any future violation of their conditions 
should impose upon us the necessity of resenting such breach of 
Contract. 

Our Situation, however, at Prince of Wales Island, since the- 
expulsion from his Kingdom of the Rajah of Kedah has ])rought 
us, spite of all our precautions and reluctance, into immediate- 
Contact wdth the Siamese at one point of our Possessions; and the 
natural desire of the British Government to secure its .Subjects"' 
some share of the valuable Commerce of Siam, and to improve- 
its Commercial relations with that Country, has already led to* 
attempts at opening a more direct and friendly intercourse between 
the two States, than subsisted at any previous period. To alleviate- 
the inconvenience attendant upon the former circumstance to the- 
utmost extent practicable, and to pursue the latter object in a. 
moderate and reasonable degree, seems to us all that we can now,, 
consistently with prudence, sound policy, or the presumable views- 
of the Home Authorities, propose to ourselves, even in the compa- 
ratively favorable situation in which we have been placed, by the 
Occurrence of the Burmah War. The expedienc}^ of aiming at the- 
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above Objects is farther recommended And Justified by former 
proceedings of the Supreme Govt., which, at One time Contemplated 
a Mission to Siam to mediate a favorable Settlement of the Claims 
■ot that Court on the Eaja of Kedah, in Anticipation of the embar- 
lassment which must result from the Subjugation of his Country 
by the Siamese, And which actually deputed Mr. Crawford to 
Bankok in 1821 to Obtain concessions advantageous to the British 
>Commerce with Siam. 

On the whole we are disposed to think, that sooner or later we 
must withdraw from Tavoy as well as Mergui; that if we relinquish 
them in any other mode than restoring them to Ava as an Article in 
a future treaty of peace, it is desirable that we shall endeavour to 
transfer possession to the Siamese, making at the same time the 
Best bargain which Circumstances will admit of; &, lastly, that the 
'Conditions to be asked should be chiefly those above adverted to, to 
which might be fairly added, as the benefit would be mutual, a 
stipulation for permission to trade with the ports in question un- 
fettered by ve.xatious restraints. And, generally, an unrestricted 
irade with the interior and Eastern Coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
by means of those overland routes of rivers flowing into the Sea 
in the neighbourhood of Penang, which are e.xplained in vour 
IDispatch, Kumber 689.(107) ^ 

(M3/Ko. 11 Enclosure). 

. 117 . THE GOVEEXOE, PEIXCE OF WALES ISLAND TO 
THE COURT OP DIRECTOES. 10th DECEMBER 1824. 

The enclosed Memorialdos) from the principal Merchants of 
this Island, on a subject of daily enereasing importance to the 
Commercial Interests and prosperity of your Territories under 
this Government, has been laid before us. We have the honor to 
transmit a Copy thereof with an especial recommendation of its 
contents to jmur Honble Courts favorable consideration. 


The Provisions however of the IVeaty referred to by the 
Merchantsd®®) which though not Officially promulgated has ap- 
peared in the News Papers of the different Presidencies) will have 
the effect of confirming the Monopoly of Spices the growth of the 
Molucca Islands to the Netherland Authorities and the Cession 
of Bencoolen and its Dependencies may probably cause a cheek 
to the Cultivation of the Article on the Island of Sumatra and 

(107) No. 94 above gives the substance of this. 

(108) An address requesting that application be made to the Home Arthorities 
for a remission of the duty on spices, the growth of Prince of Wales Island, 
on importation into the United Kingdom; presented to the Penang author- 
ities 5>th December 1824, (Aao/So-Si). 

"(109) No. 1 12 above. 
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lead to its being confined as formerly to the Islands where its- 
Moia'ipoly is guaranteed. 

The encouragement by every possible means of so valuable a 
braiieli of Commerce from those Eastern Possessions to which the- 
British influence is about to he confined seems to us to be the- 
only means where])y the entire Monopoly can be obviated, and 
should your lionble Court obtain the _ iidvantage and privilege- 
solicited for Spices the growth of the British Possessions imported 
into the United Kingdom the CoiU'ession will probably in the 
0 )iirse of a few years cause such an enerease to the Cultivation of 
the as will counteraet by successful competition the main 

object of the Monopoly and by so dcuiig hasten the period of an 
entire freedom of trade throughout the Eastern Archipelago, which 
seems to have been contemplated as the basis of the late Treaty. 

(E8/4-6).‘' 

118. THE GOYEEXOB, LMMXCE OF WALES ISLAND TO 
THE GOYERXOP (adXERAL FORT WILLIAM. 

18th JAXUARY 182d. 

Fully sensible as we are of the moderate and liberal policy 
whicli leads to the contemplation of the cession of the late acquisi- 
tions on the coast of Tenasserim to the Siamese, and aware of the 
general objections that have been urged against the extension of 
our territories, we cannot but express our conviction that the 
motive, actuating the British .Government, in the reliqiiishment 
of any part of those acquisitions at present, will not be fairly 
appreciated or even understood by the Siamese. Their eession 
withoiit some equivalent, or at least without some eominunieation 
and urgent solicitation on their part, will, we fear, ])e attributed 
to a wrong cause, and rather tend to encourage ])retensions which 
might not otherwise be entertained. The Siamese Govt, appear 
not to iiave had political eonnectioii with any European power,, 
and are therefore quite ignorant of those forms and rules which 
civilised nations observe in res])ect to each, other: misled by an 
idea of their own power, and erroneously ascribing the too easy 
cession of those countries to our inability to keep them, they might 
be imiuced even to take a hostile |>art against us; for we Ijelieve 
that 110 idea of future, though certain consequences, would jirevent 
their giving w^ay to the temptation of taking immediate advantage- 
of any opening that might offer for their own aggrandizemenU 
while our troops w’ere otherwise engaged. 


Their permanent retention in the manner suggested by Mr. 
Craydnrd, and their occupation by British troops \vouid by estab- 
lisbiijg a secure footing, and opening an entrance into their ter- 
ritcry in case of need overawe both Burmans and Siamese, and 
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thus oppose a check against future aggression of either of thosc^ 
States 


So long as Mergui and adjacent islands remain in the 

possession of a native power^ our trade must be subjected to the 
same risk in case of war with a foreign European or American 
power : on the otlier hand if in our possession, a secure harbour is> 
afforded to our shipping in the most convenient position for the- 
navigation of the Bay, whenever the danger of the seas, or an 
enemy, may render shelter advisable. However convenient tliis. 
Island may ])e for concentrating the trade of the ^^Torthern ports 
of the Island of Sumatra, of the Malay Peniiisnla, and the ad-- 
Jacent Islands, it is too far to the S. E. to be used as a place of 
resort for any ships except such as may be bound through this. 
Strait. Those considerations therefore mainly induced the recom- 
mendation of this Govt, for obtaining possession of Junkceylon, 
the object of which would be fully attained by the retention of' 
Mergui and its islands as British possessions. In a commerciaP 
point of view much may be said in favor of the retention of Mergui.. 
The river is understood to ])e navigable to a considerable distance- 
up the country, and through that channel a great portion of the 
productions of Siams once found tlieir outlet on the Bay of Bengal.. ^ 
Looking forward to the additional security that will be afforded * 
to our shipping, and the probable encrease of the general trade that’ 
will result, we trust we shall stand excused for dwelling thus far on. 
the importance of the acquisition. 

(D8/29). 


119. MINUTE BY THE MALAY TBANSLATOK ON THE 
TEADE OF ACHEEN, FOET COENWALLIS. 

15th MAECH 1825. 


The present seems to be a fit occasion for offering a few cursory 
observations upon the extent of the commerce carried on at Acheen. 
and its dependencies on the West Coast, and some of the more 
northerly ports on the East Coast of Sumatra. 


Besides that portion of the general Trade of the West Coast . . 
which Prince of Wales Island has enjoyed for many years, there 
has long been a direct commercial intercourse between the several, 
ports and Bengal, Madras and Bombay and latterly to a small 
extent, with Singapore some free 'Traders have also taken in 
Cargoes during the last few years on that Coast, but the direct 
American Trade has been the most important branch. 


iiiillil 

iiitiil 


In the pepper Season of 1823 it has been stated that 27' 
American Ships, 6 Country. Traders, and 4 large French Ships; 
besides the Vessels belonging to the Honble Company and many 
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large Jimks aiul native Vessels from Penang obtaiiied full Cargoes 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, at the several ports comprehended 
under the designation of the xicheen Empire. 

Of the very extensive nature of this Trade the following 
estimates of exports during the Official year 1821/22 partly formed 
from authentic records in the Chistoin House and partly from 
other sources of correct information, will tend to Convey a pretty 
accurate Conception. 

The Americans exported produce in exchange for 


Turkey Opium & Spanish Dollars chiefly to the 

value upwards of 1,000,000 

The exports of Calcutta to provide investments 

appear to have been Sicca* Rupees 421,645 

The exports from Prince of Wales Island in Mer- 
chandize to Acheen 454,875 

Do. from Do in Merchandize and Bullion for produce, 
principally pepper imported from the East and 

West Coast 400,000 


The exports of Cloth and Cotton from the Coro- 
mandel Coast has been estimated by a late Writer 
at 25 lacs of Rupees or Sp. Drs. 1,250,000 bur we 

will call it - - . - - - 1,000,000 

Amount of exports by Free Traders by French Ships, 

Arab Ships from Mocka & Judda, Parsec, do. from 
Surat & Bombay from the Maldives, Rangoon, the 
strait of Malacc.a & English Ships loading nut 


for China Portugese etc. 475,480 

Total Spanish Dollars 5,750,000 


A very considerable portion of the produce exported wms i>aid for 
in Opium of Bengal S: Malwer, and the manufactures of Western 
India and Great Britain principally Cotton Goods, together with 
China Goods previously imported into Penang. 

rHie produce of pepper has had an astonishing increase of late 
years in that part of Sumatra. In 1814 Captain Canning the Envoy 
from the Supreme Government of Bengal estimated the Total 
produce of the West Coast at only 41,800 Peculs, Benjamiji. at 
^,310 Peculs & Camphor 16 

Captains Coonibs^ who visited Acheen in the Early part of 
the year 1818 estimated the Imports and exports as follows in 
the event of affairs being settled viz — 


Imports Sp. Dollars 

2,500 Bales of Cotton 8o Drs. pen Bale - 200,000 

500 Chests of Opium at 1300 Drs. per Chest ------- 780,000 

<iio) ie. betel-nut. 
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Piece goods from Coromandel & Malabar ------.-j ooo 

Stick Lac in value 40,000 

China Goods 200,000* 

lyo Coyans of Salt at 2j Drs. per Coyan - 3,750 

Coast Earthen ware jqo, 

Salt Fish from the Maldives jo 000* 


Total Spanish Dollars 2,234,150 


Besides Tobacco, British Manufactures of a vast variety, whose, 
demand could not (be) estimated with precision. These may be 
stated to consist Chiefly of Broad Cloth, Chintzes & White Cloth* 
Carpeting, Iron, Steel, Cutlery, Brasswire, arms and ammunition — ^ 


Exports Sp. Dollars 

100,000 Laxas (iii) or 125000 Peculs of 

Beetlenut at lYi per Laxa 150,000 

100,000 Pecub of Pepper at 8 per Pecul - -- -- -- -- 800,000 
3000 Peculs of Benjamin at 30 per Pecul - -- -- -- - 90,000 

30 Peculs of Camphor at 1000! per Pecul 30,000 

Gold dust to the Amount of --------- - 100,000 

1000 Peculs of Kayu (112) Seppan. at 2 a Pecul ------ 2,000 

1500 Peculs of Kayu Sallah at 1/75 a Pecul ------- 2,000 

Rattan to the value of --------- 15,000 

1500 Coyans of Rice at 40 per Coyan --------- 60,000 

700 '' of Paddy at 20 per Coyan ------- 14,000 

Total Spanish Dollars 1,263, 000 ' 


The present produce may be estimated as follows. 


Pepper produce of the Coast Peculs - -- -- -- - 150,000 

do of the N-E. Coast -------- 30,000 

do ” of the East Coast -------- 80,000 

Beetlenut of Pedir Coast ------- - 200,000 

Camphor ------- 70 

Benjamin 3,000 

Gold dust from all the places mentioned - --- - - ij* 

Rattan any quantity say yearly - - - - - « 30,000 


besides Ivory, Dammer, Pulses, Silk and Cotton cloths, Sago, Syce 
Rope, Dragons’ Blood, Gambier, Ghee, Oil and Hogslard, Wax» 

(ill) Laxas — “A loxa of beetle-nut is 10,000 nuts, and when good should 
weigh 168 ibs.'^ Milburn, Oriental Commerce, II, 329. 

(ri2) Kayu Seppan & Kayu Sallah — native woods, probably bought for their oi| 
content. 
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Timber and a great Tariety of other articles of wlnicli it -woiilcl be 
;almost impossible to form an estimate of the qiianiity procurable. 

Tile princijial trade of Penang is drawn from the Korthern 
part of the Island of Sumatra, principally, though not entirely 
the East side of it Pepper being exported from Belli, Lankat, and 
the ports on the Xorth East Coast as far as Aeheen to the extent 
•of iOOO- Tons annually. The whole ]jroduee of Pepper on the 
Island at this time, may fairly he estimated at 20,000 Tons. Beetie- 
imt another article of great trade, may l)e procured to a nearly 
iSimilar extent from Aeheen and dependencies and very large quanti- 
ties have annually been im])orted intt) Penang, for the China 
llarket, besides extensive Shipments, every year direct to the 
llalabar and Coromandel Coasts, Bengal and the Burmah Country. 

We can hardly reckon the annul export of Beetlenut at less 
than from 15 to 26,000 Tons. The coast vessels alioiit 8 or 10 in 
number, still continue to touch there every year in their progress 
to and return from Penang, they firing piece goods of ail kinds 
white and blue long cloth and Chintzes Chiefly, Salt etc. of late 
*years, there has been a consi<lerable direct trade between Penang 
and the several ports of Aeheen during the nutting season in 
June, July, and August there are seldom less than twelve or fifteen 
.'Ships and. Brigs which proceed to the Pedir Coast for C^argoes, 
iand many Aehenese prows arrived during these Months at Penang. 
By these vessels the country is supplied with a variety of Europe, 
China and India Manufactures Opium is an article of great con- 
■sumptiou Europe AVoolens and piece goods of many descriptions, 
gold thread, fire arms and ammunition are always in great demand, 
Sticklae for dyeing, which is imjiorted from Ava and Siam, forms 
.'another principal article of export for the Aeheen Coast from 
Penang. 

The very high and unexpected price of Bengal Opium of late 
;years seems to have had the effect of reducing the consumption of that 
article at Aeheen. It must lie observed however, that the Aehenese 
have been largely supplied -with Turkey Ojiium by the Americans 
.and Maiwa by the native vessels from Bombay. During the present 
, 'Official year however, in consequence of fewer Americans having 
oome to trade on the coast than in former years, the export of 
Bengal Opium to Aeheen has been much increased and the trade 
of this year may perhaps bear a comparison in extent with the 
best of the preceding if it does not exceed the highest. 

The Chinese in their junks from Penang, carry on a pretty 
oxtensive^ trade with Aeheen and are the principal importers of 
grain (Rice and Paddy) from the coast. Four or Five large Arab 
Vessels from Judda Surat^^^^l and other ports touch ainmally at 

V i<ri5) Judda —Jidda 
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jLcheen, landing ])ilgrims on their return & carrying others to the 
extent of a thousand a year to Mecca. These vessels also import 
-Salt, Dates and Surat piece goods. The trade of Acheen and the 
.consequent resort of Shipping which it has drawn to Penang lias 
been one of the })rmeipal supports of the Island, and under a fixed 
.and settled_ Government, there is every probability of a continued 
.and rapid increase. 

During the few years that Syful Allum attempted to usurp 
the Government of Acheen, the general commerce of the country 
very much decreased with what it was prior to his engagino' ik 
hostilities with Johor Allum, and since he quitted the counlry^ the 
value of exports to Acheen from Prince of Wales Island which 
were in 

1810/11 Sp. Drs. 461,117 

1811/12 „ „ 388,676 

1812/13 „ „ 335,355 

declined in 

1813/14 to 165,579 

In 1814, the Old King Johor Allum was deposed bv the 
Chiefs of the Country and in the end of the 1815 Syful Allum 
began to contend for the Sovereignty, he continued till the latter 
part of 1819 we find the trade continued very inconsiderable during 
that period the 

Exports to Acheen in 1814/14 being Sp. Drs. 154,801 

1815/16 „ 245,471 . 

1816/17 „ 147,924 

3817/18 „ 84,568 

1818/19 „ , 142,973 

1819/20 „ 171,884 

Since the Ex King Syful Alum quitted the eounfey, the trade has 
annually augmented, the value of Exports from Penang to Acheen 
being in 

1820/21 200,381 

1821/22 454,375 

1822/23 , 319,444 

1823/24 445,053 

The Imports are in the same rates. 

The above information is abstracted from the very clear and 
comprehensive statements of the general commerce of this Island 
lately compiled in the Collector’s Office. . 
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It would be quite superfluous to make any further observations', 
upon the value of Acheen and the independent ports on the East 
and West coast of Sumatra. The preceding details satisfactorily- 
testify their importance if this great branch of trade is withdrawn 
or materially interrupted by any interference on the part of tlie- 
Dutch, Prince of ’Wales Island will suffer considerably by the- 
abstraction of a very principal and most valuable Iwancli of its. 
trade." 

(Yl/20-28). 

120. THE COUET OF DIEECTOES TO THE GOYEENOE: 

GEXEEAL, FOET WILLIAM. 6th APBIL 1825. 

We have been much gratified by the information afforded of 
the flourishing condition of the Commerce of Singapore, the value* 
of 'which in Imports and Exports amounted in the year 1822, to- 
Spanish Dollars 8,568,172 and we are Iiappy to perceive that ttie 
Establishments of this Settlement have been revised wfith a view 
to greater efficiency without any additional expenee being entailed 
on "Government. 

(Ml/ Enclosure Xo. 64). 


121 . FOET COEX^YALLIS, AT A COUXCIL HELD OX 
7th APEIL 1825. 

Minute by the President. 

The question which now remains for consideration is whether 
any benefit would result from entering into a Commercial arrange- 
ment with the Eiiling Power of Acheen and that question 

can properly be decided only hy reference to the existing state of 
Acheen, the effect produced on our Trade hy that State, and the 
probability of any amelioration in tlie latter by an agreement of the* 
nature contemplated : 

From the Memorandum annexed^^^^^ it will be seen that the* 
trade much reduced from the year 1815 to 1819, a period of un- 
ceasing contention between the rival Kings and the subordinate 
Chiefs, has again recovered itself since the latter year, after wdiich 
it appears the principal Chiefs completely established their inde- 
pendence. A reference to the past transactions at Aelieen will 
shew that the right of levying Duties at the subordinate Ports was- 
one of the main sources of contention. Iffie Chiefs refused to par 
the quota claimed by the King. The contending Kings interdicted 
all trade e^xcept wuth their own Ports, and all those Captures of 
Trading Vessels termed Piracies on one side, seizures for ])reach 
of Bevenue Eules hy the other, were the immediate and inducing 

(114) No. 119. 
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causes of the reduction of the Trade. 'The interruption ceased 
^^th tlie contention but there can be little doubt that the maiiiuT 
in which it terminated, has been particularly favorable to our 
Trade: — the success of the Chiefs opened all the Ports on tlie 
Coast, that of the King might have confined it to one only Aeheeii, 
•and at least admitted of the facility of keeping up prices, and 
levying on the general Trade higher contributions; to the' free 
.and open intercourse allowed at ' the different Ports along tiie 
Coast is to be ascribed the encouragement to encrease of produce, 
:and of course of trade. The more Ports are open the greater 
.competition amongst the sellers, and it certainly is the obvious 
policy of this Government to encourage that fWdom; and any 
.•arrangement of the more powerful of the neighbouring States, 
European or Xative, having a tendency to overawe and subjugate 
“the numerous petty ^States with vdiom our trade is conducted, 'and 
there establish a monopoly for themselves, would be an event much 
to be deplored ; ])ut while the Trade as the Statement sliews is now 
in a most ])rosj)erous condition, it follows that no specific Commer- 
cial arrangement is at the present required, should unfavoralde 
•changes hereafter take place, and certainly permanency cannot ])e 
])resumed in such a Country as Acheen, it will be our duty to 
report the change to the Supreme Government, with our opinii-ii 
.as to the measures most advisable to be pursued. 


With respect to the future Establishment of European influence 
over Acheen, it may be observed that such an arrangement cii our 
part was long considered a desirable oljject; but it has been found 
utterly impracticable without employing a large Military f . rce 
to overawe the Inhabitants, in plain terms without completely 
subjugating the Country, — an alternative which it never suited 
British Policy t-') resort to ! ! Whether the Netherlands Government 
will pursue the same course of moderation remains to he ascertained ; 
but if we are to judge of the future from the ])ast, it may ])e 
inferred that a more direct interference will he excited. 


By Article they can make no treaty having for its 

object the exclusion, or the establishment of higher duties on the 
general trade with the State they treat with, but it is feared they 
may ])rodiiee the effect more completely by using their Political 
influence and Military ]) 0 wer in. establishing a Pest or Commercial 
station at the princi])al Sea-ports, hoisting their own Colours, and 
bv imposing the Duty provided by Article 2Bd. put an end to the 
Trade . . . . • , 

(xi20/311-319). 


( 115 ) Of the Treaty of 1824, No. 112 above. 
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122. THE GOVEEHOR^ GEKEEAL, FOET WILLIAM TO 
THE GOVEENOE, PEmCB OF MLiLES ISLAND, 

13tli MAY 1825. 

Abstaining* from a detailed exposition of all the considerations' 
l\y which onr Council have been iiafiiieneed , we deem it sufficient 
to state briefly in this place, that the length to which the War 
has been protracted by the infatuated obstinacy of the Court of 
Ara, and the heavy sacrifice both of lives & treasure which it lias- 
involved, have naturally induced a considerable alteration in our 
views regarding the terms which shall be allowed to the Bunnaii 
Government, on the eventual eenehision of a Peace. We now 
contemplate the final separation, from the Biirman Empire of the 
Province of Aracaii on tiie one side and, the conquered Districts 
on the Tenasserim Coast on the other. A Commissioner has aL 
ready been appointed to administer the Affairs of the Aracan 
.Territory & as we do not contemplate, at all events the early 
transfer of Tavoy Mergui etc. to any Pow'cr, it becomes in our 
judgment indispensibly neeevssary, on grounds no less of humanity, 
than obvious policy, to provide without further delay a Civil govern- 
ment for the temporary & provisional management of those clis-' 
triets also. It is farther indispensable, to enalde us to form an 
ultimate decision as to wdiat portion of the territory in question 
shall be annexed permanently to the British possessions, and what 
may be expediently relinquished, that full and accurate information 
should he obtained regarding its real value, extent, resources and 
population, and the claims wffiicli its inhabitants may have estab- 
lished to our protection, on all which points the Snpreme Govern- 
ment continues to be nearly as ignorant as it was at the date 
of the conquest. 

After clue reflection, we are satisfied that the above important 
objects may be best accomplished by placing the acquired Territory 
in Tavoy and on the Tenasserim Coast under the direction and 
management of the President of your Honble Board, and we have 
now therefore to request that Mr. Fullerton will as early as 
practicable assume charge of the Districts of Tavoy, Mergui and 
Tenasserim, and consider them as annexed to this Government 

Your President will of course exercise his own discretion 
in selecting and appointing an Officer to the local Civil Charge of 
the seveml Districts, under the designation of Commissioner^ witlif 
appropriate allowances. 


After duly weighing the sentiments and suggestions of your 
Board, and the additional facts and information brought to light 
by Captain Biirney^s able and. interesting reports, w-e have deter- 
mined to furnish that Officer with credentials as an Envoy on the 
part of the Right Honorable the Governor General to the Court of 
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.of Siam, to be made use of eventually, or not, at the discretion 
,of the 'Governor in Council of Prince of Wales Island. We have 
jiot any objection ourselves to try the experiment of a Mission to 
the King of Siam, hut the_ character of the Mission must, ue 
.apprehend, be in the first instance entirely complimentary and 
conciliatory, as we are not prepared to hold out to the Siamese 
.any distinct expectation of our ceding to them the Province of 
iTavoy or Mergui, more especially until we shall have acquired some 
.clear and correct notion of their value, and of the degree of 
Moral obligation attaching to us to protect their inhabitants from 
.a Power which they dread equally with the Burmahs. The Envoy 
therefore, it eventually deputed, must appear at Bangkok to offer 
•the compliments of the Bight Honorable the Governor General on 
the accession of the new King; to assure His Majesty of our 
friendly disposition, and desire to cultivate a good understanding 
■with the State of Siam, and to afford the fullest explanation on 

■ every point Connected with the Burmah War. Should circum- 
stances prove favorable, the Envoy will of course he empowered to 

■ combine, with the above objects, an endeavour to effect the desired 
improvement in our Commercial! relations with Siam, and to 
I secure every practicaljle degree of freedom and facility to our 
trade both in Upper and_ lower Siam; as also the restoration of 
■the King of Kedah to his Territories on the terms and footing 
.already discussed. 

(M4/Enclosure Ko. 38). 


123 . THE GOVEEKOE GENEEAL, POET WILLIAM TO 
THE SECEETABY TO THE GOVEENMEKT, TEEB.I- 
TOEIAL DEPAETMENT. 7th JULY 1825. 

The statement in the Margin exhibits the result of the receipts 
.and Disbursements of Prince' of Wales Island for the Years 
1820/21 and 1823/24 inclusive and the amount of Bills drawn on 
Bengal in each year. 


■Statement of the Local Receipts & Disbursements of P.W. Island also of the Bills 
drawn on Bengal in the Years 



Ordinary- 
Local Receipts 

Ord. local 
disbursts. 
exclusive 
of Military 

Military 

Disburse- 

ments 

Total 

of 

Dis- 

bursts. 

Exces of 
Disbursts. 

Bills 

drawn on 
Bengal 

1820/21 

219,070 

267,981 


. 404,704 

185,634 

203,463 

1821/22 


242,271 

169,877 

392,148 

2157735 

237,395 

1822/ 23 

188,144 

246,292 

151,768 

398,060 

209,646 

311,171 

1823/ 24 

M 9 . 7^4 

271,460 

156,826 

428,286 

268,522 

3 'E 3,1 1 3 

Sp. Drs. 

743, I 

1,028,004 

5957 ^^ 

1,623,198 

879,537 

1,065,1.42 

Average 

188,915; 

257,001 

148,798 

405,799 

219,884 

266,285 

N.B. The 

receipts & disbursements for 1824/25 

not received. 



(M4/Enciosnre 83(3) & table). 
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124. THE COLLEC'TOE, PIIIXCE OF WALES ISLAXD TO 
THI^: AlTIXG SECEETARY TO TH3^ GOTEIiXMEXT. 

30th JULY 1825. 

la aoeorHaia/e to the de,<ire expressed hy the Honide the- 
Ch.vernor I have to forward to you a series ot* Statements of 
tlm Trade of this Island from the Year 1810/11 tu the conclusion of 
the last Otfieial Year by which the Board will pereei^'e that a. 
^ii’radnal Yearly increase had taken place from the Year ViJlS till 
21/22 when it attained the Amomit of (> Miliioii of Dollars since- 
it ha- experienced a decline and the last >Statemeiit exliibits, 

a Xett Amount of only 565,91^2, The diininiitioii is to he ascribed 
to the operation of a free IbH at the cdlxer extremity of the Straits, 
intercepting onr tra<le with Siam Java and other Xative states; 
to the Eastward and it would have Ixeeii miieli greater had not 
our Western Trade viz. with Aelieen the East & West Coast of 
Sumatra and Pegue proportionally increased. In frwiner Years a 
numher of Arab Vessels under Dutch Colours were in the habit 
bringing Treasure to this place and pureliasing large Investments; 
of Piece Goods for the Java Market, hut to elude the DutievS tO' 
whieli they were liable from sailing under Foreigii Colors, these 
Oouils are now carried clowii in British W^ssels to Singapore there- 
to he transhipped; Singapore has also de])rive{l us of the duties 
levialle on the Transhipment of large and valuahie investments, 
of diinese Articles from Country ships into homeward bound, 
Free traders, and if that Settlement remains much longer a Free 
PuTt the Chinese Imre will ship their Birds nests Camphor Beach 
de 5far and other Articles of Straits Produce destined for the- 
C'hina Market into British Vessels for Singapore instead of putting- 
them at once on board the Portuguese Ships which proves at 
present one of the most friiitful sources of our Sea Customs. 
They have this YTar begun the practice and will no doubt enlarge- 
on it in succeeding Years — the first and last instances I have here 
brought to the Xotice of the Board regarding the operation of 
Singapore on our trade is indeed only hurtful to our Revenue as. 
Penang wdll always be tlie principal emporium both for Piece 
Goods and the above mentioned Articles of Straits Produce. 


On a comparison of the Several Statements, I have to offer- 
the following observations. 

l.st. Piece Goods — It will be seen that the quantity of India Piece 
Goods imported from the Coromandel Coast during the last official 
Tear is considerably less than in the Year preceding and it is to- 
be feared that the Statement for the present Year will shew a still 
further diminution as the P-uleeat Merchants are nearly driven out 
of the Market by the vast quantities of Europe Piece Goods which 
have been brought out within these two Years to Singapore and 
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Batavia by which we are enabled to undersell them. The Exj)orts 
in the Statement are larger than the Imports, bnt the latter must 
be considered as the most corpet as they [the Exports] are carried 
away by the hTative Traders in very small quantities which are not 
.examined and no doubt in their valuation priced much too high. 
It wall be seen that a large quantity has been carried down to 
Singapore for the purpose stated in the first part of my letter. 
.2nd. Opium — A gradual falling off of the number of the Chests 
.of this Article is observable from the Tear 1819/20 to 22/23 during 
which time indeed^, the price was most unprececlently high being at 
one time 24:0-0' Dollars a Chest. The quantity has since encreased 
with the reduced prices and the number of Chests imported during 
the last Year is equal to that of any proceeding Year, since 1811/12, 
^The Exports also shew that it is gone off with spirit^ and an encreased 
.quantity sent to Aeheen. There was formerly a Duty of 16 Dollars 
,.a Chest on the Export of this Article by the remission of which 
.a loss of nearly Ten Thousand Dollars has been sustained during 
last Year. 


.3rd. Pepper — ^This Article has rapidly encreased in Amount since 
1819/20 from 17,000 to 5o,000 Peculs, the largest quantity ever 
imported during a Year. The annual produce of the Island may 
be now reckoned at about 8000 Peculs being more than a half less 
than formerly as the greatest portion of the Plants have been 
.destroyed by insects attacking the roots most of the Pepper exported 
last Y'ear was carried to Calcutta. The quantity for China W’as 
■ Something less no doubt owing to the Indiameii having been nearly 
.filled with Cotton at the several Presidencies. The quantity for 
Europe was small. 


4th. Tin — The Export Statement of this Article will be the best 
criterion to judge of the amount of the Imports, as there is a 

• duty on the former and care is taken to ascertain the true quantity 

.Shipped on board a Vessel. The trade in this Article has much 
fallen off since 1819/20 and from that Year or the succeeding to 
the present, We have not had a Pecui of Banca Tin, the whole 
> quantity brought here being principally procured from Poongah<^^®l . 
There was an encrease last Yhar of 3000 Peculs and it is to he 
hoped that it will Continue encreasing especially if w^e can procure 
,a free and uninterrupted communication with the Patani Country, 
oth. Beetieiiut & Eattans — :The same observation as above respect- 
ing the Export of ‘Tin equally applies here. There seems to be a 

• diminution in the quantities of both these Articles and the trade 
in them is not carried on with so much spirit as nsual, the attention 
-of the Merchants being more engrossed with Pepper and Opium, 
6th. Straits Produce— The quantity Exported in 24/25 all sent 


(ii6) Poongah — ^Town and River on the West coast o£ the Mala7 Peninsula, 
opposite Junk Ceylon. See Anderson, Considerations relative ro the Malayan 
Peninsula, 134-137. ' ’■ 
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to China, though less than the preceding Year is still nmcli superior* 
to that exported formerly and will in all probaliility continue to- 
enerease and be productive of a large revenue, should Singapore- 
no longer ]}e declared a free Port otlierwise, they will be taken to- 
that pkee to escape duties. 


In conclusion I beg to observe that since the Establishment of 
Singapore our trade has certainly experienced a slight decline but 
not "to such a degree as was anticipated or might have been expected 
from the neighbourhood of a free Port. The accompanying State- 
ments tend to point out, not a decrease of trade but the height 
it would have reached were there no rival Settlement in the Straits,, 
and a rival possessed of the immense advantage of a free Port 
when duties shall have been iin|)osed on the trade of that place and 
the two Establishments placed on an equal footing in that respect 
there can be little doubt that most of our former trade now lost 
to us, will revert into the old channel and in case this be not soon 
put into execution, it Avill be iieeessary for us to relieve our trade 
of a great portion of its present restrictions which though certainly 
very slight, must operate to our disadvantage wlien a free Port 
is so near us. 

(A18/956-66). 

125 . FOPiT COEXWALLIS, AT A ('OEXCIL HELD OY 
4th AEGUST 1825. 

The recall of the Siamese from Perak, the prevention. 

of an attack on Salangore, ami of their carrying their conquests- 
down the Straits and the restoration of the Eing of Quedah it 
will be recollected were the principal objects in contemplation from, 
any negotiations we might enter into, and the arrangements now 
made by Captain Burney are extremely satisfactory, in as far as 
they afford good grounds for believing that those objects will not 
be opposed by the Eajah of Ligore. The written Agreement is- 
moreover satisfactory as it has brought us to some understanding 
with that Chief ; our relations with whom have since the ejectment 
of the King of Quedah been in a very uncertain and unsettled state, 
and has moreover paved the way for Political negociation with the^ 
Court of Siam, for the introduction of questions which it has been 
hitherto found impracticable to bring into consideration and dis- 
cussion with that Power. 

In respect to the concession to be required from the Eajah of' 
Salangore it may be presumed that the -measures pursued by that 
Chief have been directed principally by the imperious motive of 
self defence. The occupation of Perak by the Siamese brought 
them in contact, it was natural enough that he should look upon 
Ms own Kingdom as the next^ object of conquest, and guard him- 
self against attack by anticipating his expected Enemy, and destroy- 
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ing the Armament menacing his frontier. The. state of things now 
complained of is ascribable to the same cause, he has heard of 
the preparations against him, has collected a fleet of Prows from, 
different quarters acting under Eajah Hussein, the Crews of which, 
are no doubt as usual on such occasion committing clevastations in 
their neigh).)oarhoDd. Indeed there can in my opinion be little 
doubt that the attack on the Minerva, and on several other Vessels 
off the Sambelongs^i'?) been made by he same fleet, collected, 

for ultimate defence against the Ligore Government. 

These disorders and annoyance to our Trade are the natural 
consequences the unavoidable result of contention between the 
neighbouring States, and afford us just and legitimate grounds for- 
interfering in their adjustment. It is vain to suppose that a force 
of the description used on such occasions, mil when once collected, 
forego their natural liabits and propensities, and abstain from a. 
course of general plunder and piracy. The removal of the fleet of 
Piratical Prows now assembled in the Perak Eiver would indeed, 
have become an indispensible object, quite independent of the 
separate considerations which now induce a communication with the^ 
Eajah of Salangore: ])ut as there seems every reason to believe- 
that the proceedings of that -Chief have been dictated by motives- 
of self defence, it may be reasonably expected that they will be- 
discontinued whenever the intervention of the British Governnient: 
shall satisfv him that such are no longer required for his defence.. 

(A22/17-20). 


126. TUAXKO EAJAH MGODA SHAMSHO ALLY 
BEBADIY OF ACHEEX TO THE GOVEKXOE, PEINCE 
OP WALES ISLAND. 12th AUGUST 1825. 


There are three districts, vizt. TeluLsdinaway, Samulagauy, 
Jiinka Coya, the people of which refuse to submit to the King and. 
they have not come to pay their respects to His Majesty. They 
have, ill fact, rebelled and wish to oppose the royal authority.. 
For these reasons, I have to inform my friend that no British ships; 
or vessels can have intercourse with the above 3 ports and British, 
vessels proceeding to the Aeheen country to trade must not go to 
these places, because the people are badly disposed and may possibly 
attack and plunder them, thereby rendering the name of the King' 
infamous. The English are great friends with the Achenese and 
I therefore give notice of this to my friend, in order that he may 

(117) The Sambelongs off the Perak River are here meant. The general impressioa* 
in Penang and the Southern Malay, States that the Siamese intended to 
extend their control Southwards led to the Ruler o£ Selangor mustering as. 
many prows as possible against an expected attack through Perak and by 
sea. The effect of the resulting state of general piracy on the commerce- 
of Penang led to that Government mediatiling between Perak and Selangory. 
and threatening strong measures against the Raja of Ligore, with, eventually,, 
the desired effect. 
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proclaim the same and make it known to vessels wishing to proceed 
to Aclieen. > 

When the a])OTe three Districts are fully under the Iving's 
-authority, I shall send intelligence to my friend. 

(F4/105). 

127. CAPTAIN B-TJEhTEY^S ■' TEEATY WYTH SIAM, 
20th JDYE 1826^ii8) 

The powerful Lord, who is in possession of very good and every 
'dignity, the God Boodclh, who dwells over every head in the City 
•of the Sacred and Great Kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha-ya, (Titles of the 
Second King of Siam), have bestowed their commands upon the 
heads of their Excellencies the Ministers of High Eank, belonging 
to the sacred and great Kingdom of Si-a-yoo»tha>ya, to assemble and 
frame a Treaty with Captain Henry Burney, the English Envoy. 

in view that the Siamese and English Yations may become 

.great and true friends, connected in love and affection, with genuine 
candour and sincerity on both sides. 

-Article 5th. 

The English and Siamese, having concluded a Treaty, estab- 
dished a sincere friendship between them, Merchants subject to the 
English, and their Ships, Junks and Boats, may have intercourse 
•and trade with any Siamese Country which has much merchandize 
and the Siamese will aid and protect them, and permit them to 
buy and sell with facility. The Siamese desiring to go to an 
English country, Merchants subject to the Siamese, and their Boats, 

• Junks and Ships, may have intercourse and trade with any English 
‘Country, and the English will aid and protect them, and permit them 
to buy and sell with facility. The Siamese desiring to go to an 
English country, or the English desiring to go to a Siamese country, 
must conform to the customs of the place or country on either 
‘Side 

Article 6th. 

Merchants subject to the Siamese or English going to trade 
‘either in Bengal, or any country subject to the English, or at 
Bankok, or any country subject to the Siamese, must pay the 
•duties on commerce according to the customs of the place or 
•country on either ,^side, and such merchants and the inhabitants of 
the country shall be allowed to buy and sell without the interference 
•of other persons in such countries. Should a Siamese or English, 
merchant have any Complaint or Suit, he must complain to the 
Officers and Governors on either side, and they will examine and 
^settle the same according to the established laws of the place or 
■country on either side. If a Siamese or English merchant buy or 

•'(iiS) For the comments of the Goyernment of Penang on this Treaty see no. 131. 
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sell without enquiring or ascertaining whether the seller or buyer 
he of good or bad character, and if he meets with a bad man who 
takes the property and absconds^ the Eulers and Officers must 
make search and produce the person of the absconder and investi- 
gate the matter with sincerity. If the party possess money or 
property, he can ])e made to pay, but if he does not possess any, 
or if he cannot be apprehended, it will be the merchants own fault. 

Article 7th. 

A merchant subject to the Siamese or English, going to trade 
in any English or Siamese country, and applying to build Oodowns 
or Houses, or to buy or hire Ships or Houses, in wdiich to place 
his merchandize, the English or Siamese Officers and Eulers shall 
be at liberty to deny him permission to stay. If they permit him 
to stay, he shall land and take up his residence according to such 
terms as shall be mutually agreed on; and tlie Siamese and English 
Officers and Eulers will assist and take proper care of him, prevent- 
ing the inhabitants of the country from oppressing him, and pre- 
venting him from op])ressing the inhabitants of the country. When- 
ever a Siamese or English Merchant or Subject, who has nothing 
to detain him requests permission to leave the country, and so 
embark with his pro])erty on board any vessel, be shall be allowed 
to do so with facility. 

Article 8tli. 

Should any vessel belonging to the Siamese or English 

be wrecked in any place' or country where the English or Siamese 
may collect any of tlie property belonging to such vessel, the 
English or Siamese officers shall make proper inquiry, and cause 
the property to be restored to its owner, or in case of death to 
his heir, and the owner or heir will give a proper remuneration 
to the persons wffio may have collected the property. If any 
English or Siamese subject die in an English or Siamese countryj. - 
whatever property he may leave shall be delivered to his heir. 

If the heir appoint a person by letter to receive the property, 
the whole of it shall be delivered to such person. 

Article 9 th. 

Merchants subject to the English desiring to come and trade 
in any Siamese country with which it has not been the custom to 
have trade and intercourse, must first go and enquire of the 
Governor of the Country. Should any Country have no merchan- 
dize the Governor shall inform the ship that has come to trade 
that there is none. Should any country have merchandize sufficient 
for a ship, the Governor shall allow him to come and trade. 

Article 10th, 

The English and Siamese mutually agree, that there shall be 
an unrestricted trade between them, in ^ the English Countries of 
Prince of Wales Island, Malacca, and Singapore, and the Siamese 
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■Countries of Ligore,_ Merdilow, Singora, Patani, Junkceylon 
■Quedda, and other Siamese provinces. Asiatics, not beino- Bur- 
mese, Peguers or descendants of Europeans, desiring to enter into 
■and trade with the Siamese dominions from the Countries of 
Mergui, Pa\oy, Tenasserim and Ae, which are now subject to the 
English, will be allowed to do so freely overland and by water 
■upon the English furnishing them with" the proper certificates. ’ 


Article 12th.fii9) 

obstruct or interrupt commerce in the 
■btates of Ttingano and Calantan. _ English merchants and subjects 
■shall have trade and intercourse in future with the same facilitv 
and freedom as they have heretofore had, and the English shall not 
attack or disturb these States upon any pretext 

Article 13th. 

The Si^ese engage to the English that the Siamese shall 
remain in Queda, and take proper care of that country, and of 
Its people: the inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island amrof Queda 
:shall have trade and intercourse as heretofore; the Siamese shall 
levy no duty upon stock and provisions, such as cattle, buffaloes, 
.^ultry, fish, paddy and rice, which the inhabitants of Prince of 
Wales Island or ships there may have occasion to purchase in 
yueda; and the Siamese shall not farm the mouths of rivers or 
•any streams in Queda j hut shall lew fair and proper import and 
■export duties. The English engage to the Siamese that 

they will not attack or disturb it, nor permit the former Governor 
■ot Queda or any of his followers to attack, disturb or injure in any 
manner the territory of Queda, or any otlier territory' subject to 
■biam. The English engage tliat they will make arrangenieiits for 
•Iria w go aocf ill .«ome other country, 

■or any Burmese Country. If the English do not let tl.e fonner 
Governor of Queda to go and live in some oilier eoimtrr as here 
■engaged, the Siamese may continue to levy’ an export dutv\ipon 
paddy and riee in Queda. The Englisl/will not prS aiiv 

Asiaties at P.W. Island frL going to 
reside in Queda if they desire it. ^ 

-Article 14th. 

Perak'^Ln^fi^®^ mutually engage that the Bajah of 

'he dL™ according to its own will. Should 

will not and silver flowers to Siam the English 

■or EndiSi 'T'he Siamese 

g^g^sh shall not send any forces to go and molest attack or 

- 
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..disturb Perak. ^ The English will not allow -the State of Salengore 
ito attack or distiirl) Perak, and the Siamese shall not go and 
.•attack or disturb Salengore 

5^(A27/432-4:52. Maxwell & Gibson^ Treaties & Engagements 
affecting the Malay States & Borneo, ''(1924) 

; : 77-82.) : 


'12a THE GOVEEXOE, PEIHCB OP WALES ISLAA^D TO 
THE COUET OE DIEECTORS. 1st PEBEUAEY 1826. 

In the 188th and following paragraphs of our letter of the 
24th August 1820 ^^ 20 )^ the 67th and following paragraphs of 

,our letter of the 18th September 1828, we had the honor lo report 
the suspension of certain Duties at that time rendered expedient 
,by the entire exemption from Duties at Singapore. — Prom Official 
.Statements forwarded to us, it appeared that the time had arrived 
when those Duties might without injury to the trade of the Port 
be revived, and they have accordingly been re-imposed from the 
1st Instant 

The European and Native Merchants memorialized against 
the reimposition of these Duties, but We did not consider the argu- 
ments urged by them sufficient to call upon us to rescind our reso- 
lution, and at all events not admissible if the other Settlements 
in the Straits have equal Duties imposed at them, which we 
expect may be the ease, whenever your Honorable Court shall 
have finally regulated the Governments of Malacca and Sin^-apore. 
tVe therefore informed the Merchants that in the event of such 
arrangements being made as afforded us an opportunity of so doing 
we should not fail to recommend that this Port and those of 
Malacca and Singapore should be placed on an equal footing in 
respect of Custom Duties, of the expediency and Justice of which 
■measure we are fully convinced. 


129. THE GOYEEXOE. PEIXCE 0 
THE COHET OP DIEECTORS. 

Your Honorable Courffs letter of t 
being on a Separate subject, viz. that o 
'Government for Prince of Wales Island 
shall take an eally opportunity of ad 
Court thereon we have not as ye 

(i2o) No. 86 above, 

•(i2i) Missing from the Singapore Records. Its m; 
be placed under the Control of the Go’vernmc 
been administered from Calcutta. It came 
Penang on the ist August 1826. 
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tronl over Singapore and Malacca, which remain for the present 
iiiider their Eesidents as appointed by the Eight lion : the Governor 
General in Council. 

(B8/208). 

130. THE ACTING- COLLEGTOE TO THE SECEITAET'' 
TO THE GOVEEA^MENTv FORT COEXWALLIS. 

31st. JULY 1826. 

The Import and Export for the year 1824/25 aggregated Spn 
Dollars 5,265,902 and those for 26/26 Spanish Dollars 4,964^41 
exhibiting a defalcation during the latter period of Dollars 301,761 
this diminution, is principally to be ascribed to the deficit of 
Opium and Piece Goods Imported, in the first mentioned Article the 
qiiaruity is less by 27S (‘bests estimated to value Drs. 138,450' — 
a reduction of this extent, is no doii])t attril)uta])le in some degree 
to the extended intiueiiee of Singapore, wliieh in point of situation 
and other circumstances has a decided advantage over this Port- 
The deficiency of Funds available by tlie Mercantile Community of 
this ought not to be overlooked and which in niv hiiin])le Judgment 
has toiided much to dimmish materially the trade in the Article now 
under consideration, the death of an extejisive Ga|)italist (the late 
Mr. (.'arnegy) has 1 am fearful left a lilank which will not speedily 
be filled up. 


Tile quantity of Pepper Imported is less by about 6,400- Peculs- 
than during the ^’ear 1824/25 — this is prineipaliy to be ascribed 
to tile unparaiiecl demand which existed for all description of 
Spices in Europe, and which operated as an inducement for nnme- 
r'ous Americans and) either vessels proceeding to the different 
Pepper Ports and purchasing the Article from the natives 

Tin has enereased in importation one sixth, the Exports are- 
almost equally favorable, the ready Sale which this Article in- 
variably meets with, holds out a prospect, tliat its importation will 
be much augmented provided the Ports of Pungah, Perak and. 
Salengore remain in a state of tranquility and uninterrupted by 
the Siamese. 


It is gratifying to he able to remark an encrease in the import- 
ation of the Articles denominated Straits Produce of upwards of 
40,000 Dollars, notwithstanding they are subject to a heavy duty 
on. Exportation in consequence of being forwarded to China by the 
Medium of Foreign Vessels. 

It is no less pleasing and satisfactory to observe, the encreasing 
Commerce with the Mother Country on reference the excess of 
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Exports from hence will be found to amount to Drs. 07,185 — 
which has no doubt been raised on the spot by private Bills on 
■ Calcutta and England. 

(A28/65-7()). 

-13L THE SECEETAEY, PEINCE OP WALES ISLAND TO 
THE ENVOY TO SIAM. 25th SEPTEMBEE 1826. 

I am directed by the Hon : the Governor in Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th Instant, with Journal 
, and Treaty. (^ 22 ) Sentiments of this Government will be detailed 

at length to the Eight Hon: the Governor General in Council, 
In the mean time the Hon: the Governor in Council deems it 
right to convey to you the opinion entertained on the subject, as 
.connected wnth the Interests of the Malay Peninsula. 


The 12th Article respecting Tringano and Kalantan, appears 
to be worded wnth considerable ambiguity, so as to leave to each 
part the right of self construction. But the whole wording of the 
Article wnuld seem to convey, by implication, the admission of 
• complete Supremacy of Siam over these States, the express dis- 
. avowal of which, was a main object of the Government. The 
Siamese are bound not to go* and interrupt the Trade with Tringano, 
.and the British Government are bound not to go to attack and 
molest that State; but whether the provision against the inter- 
ruption of Trade is meant to preclude every sort of interference — 
on their part, or to leave them to exert it to the utmost, so long as 
Trade be not interrupted does not appear 


All the Articles affecting Commercial relations appear satis- 
. factor}^ ; but the Board entertain so very slight expectation of their 
being adrered to, that they scarcely consider it necessary to discuss 
them. Those applicable to Trade at Bangkok appear to place our 
Commercial relations there on a more favorable footing. This 
was an object of negotiation suggested by the Eesident of Singapore, 

, and one which never appeared to the Board to be of much import- 
, ance or likely to be attained. So little faith can be placed on their 
provisions that the Board consider it would be infinitely better 
for the Merchants to receive the Produce of Siam and return their 
goods in exchange by the Native Junks frequenting Singapore, 
than to risk their person to insult, their property to Plunder, and 
the British 'Government to the necessity of resenting it, by going ' . 
to War with Siam; the tendency to extortion on the part of the A 
Siamese Officer at Bangkok — is more likely to be checked by the 
forfeiture of the advantages resulting from fair Commercial Inter- 


<i22) See No, 127 above. 
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course, and self Interest seems more likely to iiidiiee inoderatioii — 
than any public uegociation. 


While the Board therefore, gives you all due credit foi"- 

the patience, perseverance and tenij^er displayed hy you, under all, 
the trying circumstances insepara]:)le from negociation with such 
a vain, arrogant, ignorant and conceited Court Candor obliged them 
to confess, that in all matters connected with the Malay Peninsula,,, 
the 3iIissioii must be considered, in vsome degree, to have failed, and 
that the state of our relations with our neighhors is not materially 
improved bv the result: 

(130/;i-Xo. 1418). 

132 . PEIXCE OF WALES TSLAXI). GOCEEXMEXT' 

A^OTIFICATIOX. 21st XOWEMBEE 1S2(). 

Xotice is hereby given, that tlie Collection of the IMPOKT' 
and EXPOET DUTIES leviable at this Port under the Eegula-- 
tions of the 1st May 1812 and 29th June 181f), will be suspended 
from this date. In order however, to ensure the regular trans-- 
mission of Statements of the extent and nature of the Commerce at 
this Presidency, required for the information of the Aiitliorities in 
England, and at the same time to prevent the ]m|)urt or Export 
of Articdes prohibited by Law, it is herel)y notified, that all the- 
existing rules and forms relative to landing and shi])])ing goods^. 
entry of Manifest, etc. at the Custom-PIouse will continue to be- 
in force. 

By Order of the Honorable the Governor In Couneil. 

(I28/40()B, ?TB). 

133 . FOET COENWALLIS, AT A COUXCTL HELD THE: 

I9tli JAXEAEY 1821. 

Minute by the President. 

The Act of Parliament 53 of George 3 Cap. 155 Sections 98,. 
99 & 100 vest in the Government of Prince of Wales Island the 
power of framing Eules and Eegulations for imposing Duties and'. 
Taxes etc. subject to certain forms and restrictions, and the Act 54 
George 3rcl Cap. 105 confirms the right of levying all such 
Taxes as had been established and in force previous to the first' 
recited Act, all the Duties and Taxes now levied on this Island 
have been duly legalized as the above Act directs. 'Those now 
existing at Malacca and Singapore, are levied by virtue of the* 
power vested in the Governor General over these Settlements as^ 
Dependencies, and these Duties in so far as sanctioned by the- 
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Sura-eme Goyerinnent remain in force and full effect until altered 
by this Gorermnent, under all the forms and Provisions of the 
above recited Act. _ It rvill moreover be a matter of consider- 

ation with tlie Eesiclent Councillors of Malacca and Singapore how 
tar it may be adviseable to establish any new' source of Eevenue, 
or to abolish any of those existing as being oppressive and destruc- 
tive of the growing prosperity of the place, always keeping in mind 
that the payment of Eevenue by the people composes the remunera- 
tion Avhich they owe to the Government for the protection they 
enjoy, and that the financial expediency of maintaining establish- 
ments is to he tried only Ijy the extent "in which they are equal to 
the ]iayment of their own proj)er expenees, the relation hetw'een 
Eeeeipt and Expenditure must never, therefore, be lost sight of. 

(Ml/121-123). 

134 . THE GOVEEXOE, PEIMCE OE WALES ISLAXD TO 
COUET OF DIEECTOES. 2oth JAXUAEY 1827. 

Xo complaints whatever have been received of late against 
the Authorities of Aeheen, and w'e have reason to believe that a 
more established order of things now exists, and that the Govern- 
ment of the Country has become more settled since the accession 
of the present King, the Son of the late Sultan Johor -Alum Shaw. 


The report of the Acting Superintendant of Province Welles- 
ley, whom we called upon to submit explanation on the subject of 
these paragraphs, will be found on our proceedings noted 'in the 
margin. 11 e regret to add that the Jealousy and aggrandizing 
spirit of the Siamese Authorities at Kedah has hitherto rendered 
ineffectual our endeavours to prosecute this branch of trade, which 
no doubt might be conducted to great advantage, could we persuade 
them to fix an equitalde rate of Duties, and permit an unrestricted 
eommunication with the Patani Country, to which convenient access 
can only be obtained by the channel of the Mucla EiTer.(i28) 


Unproductive as the Settlements under our charge have hitherto 
been in financial resources, and materially circumscribed as the 
Income of this Station in particular now is, in consequence of the 
suspension of the Import and Export Duties, we can only assure 
your Honorable Court of our unceasing exertions to improve the 
remaining resources arising from Excise Duties and Land Eevenues, 
and to confine the expenditure of the Incorporated Settlements 
within the narrowest limits consistently with efficiency. , . 

, (B8/297. B8/300). yP 

(128) See the correspondence with Kedah on this subject in Nos. 62 and 63 above. 
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135. EBSIDENT COUKCILLOE, SIXGAPOEE TO THE 
SECEETAEY TO GOVEEYMEYT, PRINCE OF VALES 
ISLAND. 15th FEBRUARY 1827. 

The raising of an Export Produce on tliis Island, being 
. doubtless an important and highly desirable object as regards the 
interests of the Honble Company, I am ha])py to mark a growing 
• disposition on the part of the European Inhabitants to turn their 
.attention to agricultural pursuits. Many of the European Land 
holders are no%v preparing their Lands for the j'eceptioii of spices, 
for which culture it appears the soil is not ill adapted. I have 
therefore the honor to request that if Prince of Wales Island pos- 
sesses facilities for procuring Young Spice Plants, the Honorable the 
Governor in Council will be pleased to take into consideration the 
benefit that ’would accrue from supplies of Young Plants, both 
Nutmeg and Clove, being from time to time forwarded to 

Singapore should the Honble the Governor in Council concur 

with me in this view, I beg to request that a supply may be sent 
by an early convenient opportunity. Even seeds planted in Boxes 
of Earth, will be of use should tlie Plants tlieniselves not be 
procurable. 

If in the course of time, the collective Produce of the three 
Settlements in the Straits should enable us to compete with the 
Butch in the spice Trade the almost entire monopoly of which 
.since the Cession of Beneoolen, has reverted into their hands, a 
great national benefit would be derived from them independently 
.of their immediate ntility as Entre-Pots for our Eastern commerce. 


The Secretary reports that he was informed a supply of Spice 
Plants would be sent as soon as they w'ere prepared. 

(A33/,155-lo7/No. 26). 

136* THE ACTING MASTER ATTENDANT, SINGAPORE^ 
TO THE RESIDENT COUNCILLOR, SINGAPORE. 

21st FEBRUARY 1827. 

In compliance with your wish I have the honor to submit for 
your information the few . observations which iny short residence 
has enabled me to make upon the trade of this place. 


Thus comparing the annual Statements of Imports and Exports 

for 1825 the total amount...., Spanish Dollars 12,126,766 

■with the same for the year 1826 „ „ 13,286,426 

'there is found an excess in favor of the v^ear 1826 of Spanish 
Dollars 1,159,660 
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In estimating the trade of Singapore, perhaps one Simple- 
truth ha.s been kept too much out of sight, that is, whatever be 
the prc.duce and manufactures Imported, must have its equivalent 
in Export. 

Proceeding on this principle, I have in Statement (A) given 
an enumeration of all articles of produce and manufactures which 
are imported from the surrounding countries, and relatively deno- 
minated Eastern produce introduced evidently for the purpose of 
supplying the wants of those Countries in exchange for the produce 
and iianufacture of Great Britain and India. 

Statements B. and C. enumerate respectivelv Imports of the 
produce and Manufactures of India, and Great Britain, in exchange 
for Eastern produce, the e.vtent of which upon an average of years 
must exist in proportion to the means of exchange or Amount of 
Eastern produce. 


Sp. Dollars 


A Exhibits total amount of Eastern produce - - 2,610,535' 

B Do of Indian Produce - - - - - - 1,332,937 

C Do of Europe do 1,032,011 2,414,948: 


shewing an excess of Malay Importations over Indian & Europe of 195,5;!. 

D Exhibits Total amount of Merchandize from Great Britain^ Ird.ia 

and China Imported in Entrepot -------- - 1,316,527- 

E Do total amount of Specie 521,567 

Total Imported in 1826 6,863,581 


F Exhibits the Increase over the preceding year of Statement 
A.B.C.D. amounting to ------- 

and decrease as above of Statement 

E amounting to ------- 79,782 


Total Increase of Imports for the year 1826 over the year 1825 - - 574.135 


A. 

A Statement of the Produce & Manufactures of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago Imported into Singapore the year 1826 with a comparatiYe* 
Statement of 1825 


Antimony 

11,435 

10,217 


Beach de Mar 

34.295 

^ 0.555 


Bees "Wax 

57.034 . 

26,213 


Beetlenut 

ft 

55?^97 
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Articles 

Value 

Sp. Drs. 

Value 

Sp. Drs. 

Benjamia 

12,210 

2,915 

Bird Nest isc sort 

63,618 

29,481 

Do 2nd & 3rd 

65,484 

m-.o 44 

■Camphor Malay 

10,447 

16,202 

Coffee 

30,082 

231,110 

Copper Japan 


35,460 

Dragons blood 

2,623 

1,656 

Elephants teeth 


984 

Gambier 

19 x 315 

28,057 

Gold Dust 

149»093 

156,492 

Mother o’pearl shell 

20,080 

7.710 

■Oil 

12,634 

22,657 

Pepper 

228,736 

192,717 

Rattans 

42,923 

47.934 

Rice 

249,094 

163,647 

Sago 

57,307 

21,752 

'Salt 

23,320 

28,000 

Sarongs 

124,599 

44,075 

Sapan Wood 

12,224 

8,428 

Spices 

66,965 

27,800 

Stick lac 

11,824 

5.^21 

Sugar 

130,809 

7^,742 

Sugar Candy 

1,974 

6,172 

■'Tin ' 

202,165 

527.118 

Tobacco Java 

151,029 

112,059 

Do China 

12,768 

37.400 

Tortoiseshell 

130,696 

60,849 

Minor Articles 

578.441 

748,489 



2,513,672 

2,610,539 

'■ . B. 

:A Statement of the Produce and Manufactures of India Imported 
into Siiiga 2 )ore for the year 1<S‘2G with a Comparative Statement 
for the year 1825. 


1825 

1826 

Articles 

Value 

Sp. Drs, 

Value 

Sp, Drs. 

Gunnies 

Opium Bengal 
do Maiwa 

Piece Goods 

Salt petre 

36,320 

774 x ^30 

336,033 

12,732 

11,873 

959,812 

53,025 

359.799 

12,428 


i»i 79?755 

1 . 339 x 937 
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C. 

A Statement of the Produce and Manufactures of Europe Iniiiorted 
into Singajiore for the year 1826 u'ith a Coinparatire Statement 
for the year 1825. 


182; i8’fi 


Articles 7 “'“ 

Sp. 0 rs. Sp, Drs. 


Copper 
Gun Powder 
Iron 
Muskets 
Piece Gools 
Quick Silver 
Spelter (1:29) 
Steel 

Wines & Beer 
Woollens 


D, 

A Statement of the Procliiee and MaimfactnrevS of Great Britain,, 
India and China Imported in Entrepot at Singapore for the year 
1826 with a comparative Statement for the year 1825. 



182s 

1826 

Articles 

Value 

Value 


Sp. Drs., 

Sp. Drs. 

Camphor China 

M >575 

I 7;592 

Cassia 

49.895 

67.53^ 

Cassia Oil 

■ / 900 ■■■ 

6,000 

Cassia buds 

17,360 


Cotton 

11,150 

Bbony 

4.567 

13.499 

Nankeens 

54,810 

293,760 

Opium Turkey 

8»6oo 

261,875 

Raw Silk 

786,952 

428,054 

Sandal Wood 

560 

12.317 

Silk Satins etc. 

23,450 

160,292 

Tea 

10,863 

44,416 


97^.5 3 i 

1,316,527 


' . h ' 


(129) Spelter — ^Zinc, or an alloy of zinc. 
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35.015 

500 

12,500 

14,500 

27,848 

22,781 

54.904 

6,650 

715,719 

... 

895,520 


40 

13,800 

86.430 

3.030 

». 

44.881 

55;590 

114,405 


: 

1 0 

i 0 

1,082,01 1 
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■ ■■ E. 


.A Statement of S])eeie Imported into Singapore for the year 1826 
with a comparative Statement for the year 1825. 



1825 

1826 



Value 

Value 



Sp. drs. 

Sp. drs. 


'Specie 

601,349 

521,567 



F. 



An Abstract of the Proceeding Statements. 



1825 

1826 


^Eastern Goods 

2,513,678 

2,610,5 39 


.Entrepot 

972>53^ 

1,31 ^,5 -7 


Indian 

1,179.73 5 

1,35^,937 


Europe 

0 

0 

1 ,082,01 1 


Spec.'e 

6or,349 

521,5^7 



6,289,396 

6,863,581 


.Statement 

of Imp.’rtation into Singapore of Coffee in 

1825, 


Square rigged 

Native 

Total 


Vessels 

Vessels 

Piculs 

London 

'3 ■ 

tn 

3 

Malacca 

136 

40 1 

176I 

Java 

1048 

>7 

1048 

Bombay 

26 

77 

26 

Lingin 


4 

■ 4 

'Tringano 


IIS 

115 

‘Campar 

,, 

1088 

1,088 

.Palembang 


^5 

25 

iSamarang 


263 

263 

Rhio 


30 ■ ■, 

30 

.'Mandar ( 130) 


20 

20 

Macassar 

■ ■ J7 ■ 

5 

S 

Banjar(i3i) 


12 ■ , , , 

12 

:'Siack 

*7 

37 

37 

: Sambas 



2 

Total 

1213 

1 64 1 } 

Pcs. 2854I 





(130) Mandar — ^Mandhar, at Northern end of 

the Bay of Macassar, 

is probably 


meant. 

v(i3i) Banjar — probably Banjermassin, 
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Statement of Coffee imported into Singapore in 1826. 


Native 

Vessels 


square rij 
Vessels 


Places 


Malacca 

Java 

Canipar 

Tringano 

Lingin 

Pahang 

Borneo 

Bugis 


(lii 1/143-151) 


137 . SIXGAPORE. 1st MARCH 1827. 

Ab.stract of the ilecount of Revenue of the Residency of Singapore 
from the Official Year 1820/21 to 1826/27. 


1820/21 1821/22 1822/25 1823/24 1824/25 1825/2(5 1826/ 


1,870 3ir490 49,.SOO 67,000 75^734 77 , 3 x 6 

(A35/98). 


. THE EESIDENT, SINGx4POEE TO THE SECRETARY 
TO GOYERXMEXT, PEIXCE OF WALES ISLAXI), 
SIXGAPOEE AXl) MALACCA. 7tli JUXE 1827. 


The Statement of Import & Export 'l>ade, drawn out accord- 
ing to tile form prescribed by the Honble Court from 1823 to 1826 
which I have the honor to present herewith will exhibit the inform- 
ation required under this head. The Abstract stands thus 

Amounts of Imports for .. .. 1823/24 $^,SS97^79i 

Do of Do . . .. 1824/25 6,407,818 

Do of Do . . . . 1825/26 6,268,405 

$p. Drs. 19,235,402^ 

averaging Spanish Dollars 6,411,800 per Annum. 

Amount of Exports for .. .. 1823/24 $4,856,162^ 

Do of Do " .. 1824/25 J.87D79X 

Do of Do ” .. .. 1825/26 

Sp. Pns. 1 6,08 5)62 1 i 

averaging Sp. Drs. 5,361,873 per Annum. ■ ‘ 
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139. THE GOVEBN-QE GEXEEAL, FORT WILLIAM TO 
.THE GOVEBXOR, PEIXCE OF WALES ISLAXD. 

12tli JULY 1S27. 

Tn a letter we addressed to you in the Political r)e])artinent, 
^011 the 22nd Ultimo, we drew your attention to the efforts making 
at this, and at the other Presidencies for tlie purpose of bringing 
the charges of the Indian Government within the Income. 

Although the second year of PeaeeR^^^ is now ])assing, we are 
sorry to ])e "under the necessity of acknowletlging that this luis not 
yet been done nor is there any prospect of the oj.>ject being accom- 
plished, except by the practice of severe Economy, and the resort 
‘eventually to measures, of retrenchment such as all must deprecate. 

Tlie Estimates for the year which closed with the SOtli April 
last, exhibited a deficit of upwards of Seventy Lacks of Rupees on 
the general Account of the three Presidencies, iiidej)enclently of 
the supplievS to England to meet the House Territorial Charges, 
whieli cannot l)e assumed at less than a Mil lion and half Sterling. 
The total deffeit of the year must therefore have exceeded two Crores. 

The Sketch Estimates for the ])assing year, shew a Revenue 
barely sufficient to meet the Indian (?harges, so that the home 
Territorial Demand will have to he ])rovided hy an enerease to the 
general Debt of the Country. But in time of peace, when there is 
310 call for extraordinary exertion, such condition of things as shall 
require an annual enerease of the Public Delit can only lead to 
.Bankruptcy and ruin. 

Your Honor in Council will lie sensible from the above sketch 
"Of the financial ])osition of the Indian Governments, how anxiously 
■.the attention of every one connected with tlie administration of 
•'this branch of affairs must be directed to tlie means of retrenching 

•expenditure and enereasing Income we beg to express a 

hope that no means will be omitted of I'edneing tiie Ex].>eiiditure 
•of the Settlements under 3 ^oiir control, so as to diminish the drain 
they occasion upon the resources of India. 

(A32/rOTl‘). 

140. THE GOVERXOE, PEIXCE OE EVADES ISLAXD TO 
THE VICE PBESIDEXT IX COUXCIL, FORT AVILLIAM. 

18th JULY 1827. 

L.r deference to the general revision of the estalilishments under 
this Government, we have to observe that the late instructions of 
the lionble Court relati ve to the abolition of duties on trade, 

Since the first Anglo-Burmese War, which was formally concluded by the 
Treaty of 24th February, 1626 
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-wdiereby our receipts were affected to an extent little short of 5 
Lacks of Enpees, necessarily impressed us witli the eonvietion of 
■the necessity of reduction. The financial arrangements of the 
Settlements of Malacca and Singapore at the close of the official 
year were the object of our President’s late visit to those Stations 
and on the completion of the revision at this Settlement, where the 
only material reductions can be made, full report and statements 
will be transmitted to the Eight Honorable the Governor General 
in Council. 

(1)8/290). 

141. THE ACCOUXTAXT, FOET CORISAYALLIS TO THE 
SECRETARY TO GOYEEXMEXT. 26th SEPTEMBER 1827. 

Estimate of the probable Amount required to meet the expenses 
•of the Madras Troops serving at Prince of Wales Island Singapore 
.and Malacca for the Current official year. 

Prince of Wales Island Sicca .Rs. 418,899 

.Singapore * 59,996 

Malacca 48,885 

Sicca Rupees 527,180 


Madras Rupees 564,724 9 7 


(A40/18). 

: 142 . T.HE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF AYALES ISLAND, TO 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS, 6th NOVEMBER 1827. 

Adverting to your Honble Courts orders to abolish all duties 
‘Oil the trade of the Port and to the absence of all anchorage duties 
•at Singapore, we considered it advisable to aliolisli the har])our dues 
heretofore collected on the Shipping frequenting this Port and 
reduced the fee on a port Clearance to one Sicca Rupee which we 
-hope will meet the approval of 3 "oiir Honble Court. 

(B9/79). 

143. THE SITPERINTENDANT OF POLICE, SINGAPORE 
TO RESIDENT COUNCILLOR, SINGAPORE. 

24th JANUARY 1828. 

I have the honor to transmit the Census, of the Population on 
the commencement of the present year, which independent of the 
Military and the Convicts, shows an excess of that of the preceding 
one of i‘061 Males and 92 females, making a total enerease of 1153. 

1950} Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Extract List of the Population at Singapore the 1st January 1828' 
Total of each Class of Inhabitants 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Europeans . . . . . . 

85 

23 

108 

Native Christians .. . . 

119 

74 

193 

Malays . . . . 

2850 

2486 

5336 

Armenians . . . . . . 

17 

8 ■■■ 

25 

Chinese . . .... 

5847 

365 

6210* 

Natives of Coromandel Coast 

X072 

23 


Ditto of Bengal . . . . 

237 

57 

294 

Arabs . . . . . . 

17 

. — ■ , 

17 

Bugies 

877 

375 

12^2- 

Javanese . . .... 

247 

108 

355 


11368 

3517 

1488s 

Military 


361 

Convicts 

376 

6 

382 


1 1744 

3523 

15828 


Independent of the above, the people on lioard the Native 
Vessels etc. inav be estimated on an average throughout the vear" 
at 2500. 

(N4/r4-75). 

144 . THE EEGISTEAE OF IMPOKTS AND EXPOETS,. 

SINGAPORE TO THE RESIDENT COUNCILLOR, 
SINGAPORE. 31st MARCH 1828. 

Of the trade of Singapore, for the official year ending the 
SOtli of April last, the Statements exhi])it the following favorable 
results, namely. Total amoimt of Imports 13,619,793 — of Exports 
13,883,002 making an excess of the latter of 263,270 Sicca Rupees, 
also an encrease in the Imports, compared with those of the preced- 
ing year, of 460,579 and in the Exports of 2,612,751 Sicca Rupees. 

With only one or two exceptions there appears, to have been 
an uniform increase of Imports from all the places with which we 
have usually carried on Trade, making a Gross aggregate increase 
of 2,817,592. Of this amount, England contributes 1,020,831 
A very large portion of the latter amount has arisen on the 
encreased importation of Europe Piece Goods, but there is a falling’ 
^short in file importation of woolens of about 83,500 Sicca Rupeesv 
Calcutta, Madras Bombay, Prince of Wales Island, Java, Siam,. 
Cochin (diina, ah shew considerable increase in their respective* 
Trades. There^ is an augmentation of the Java Ttade alone of 
363,699 consisting Chiefly in Coffee. It has been found advan- 
tageous to bring the Coffee of Java to this Port for re-exportation 
for Europe, the export duty direct from Java to Europe being 
double of that paid oh its exportation to this Place. The encrease 
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-on the Siam and Cochin China Trade is also equally satisfactory, 
that of the former being 106,133 and of the latter 72,060. No 
importations took place during the preceding year from fSoiith 
America, Isle of France, Acheen, nor Ceylon. The total amounts 
under each of these places therefore constitute a corresponding 
increase in the general trade of the year 1826/27. 

On the other hand the aggregate amount of Decrease in the 
Import Trade is 2,357,013 — arising on the Trade with China, 
Native Ports, Bencoolen and Malacca. The total falling ot! in 
the China Trade is, 2,233,387 Rupees, consisting principally in 
Raw Silks pd Nankeens and may partly be accounted for i>y a 
large quantity of China Goods having been purchased the preceding 
year by tbe China Merchants (chiefly the Captains of Indiamen) 
^nd sent down to this Port for transhipment, in order to evade 
the operation of the act of Parliament, afecting the clearing out 
•of British Ships from China to England direct. But as these 
transactions were not effected with Singapore Capital, and owed 
'their existence to circumstances of temporary influence only they 
ought not to have been reckoned an integral part of the Singapore 
trade, and consequently any falling short in this particular branch 
ought not to be considered a diminution of the regular trade hetween 
Singapore and China. In the trade with Native Ports the decrease 
is 7i,775. There were also no importations from Bencoolen, during 
the year 1826/27, making a further deficit in the Imports of 48,003. 

. (N4/146.149). 

145. THE RESIDENT COUNCILLOR, SINGAPORE TO 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 20th MAY 1828. 

We beg to refer to an Abstract Statement shewing the amount 
of Imports and Bxp:rts for the last 5 Years ending 3'Oth April 1827 
exhibiting a ])rogressive Enerease and in 1826/27 as pompared with 
the preceding year an aggregate Excess in the amount of Imports 
and Exports of Sa. Rupees 3,029,993. — The Statement is subjoined 
for more jiarticular reference. 

Statement shewing the Amount of Imports and Exports at 
Singapore for. the last 5 Years ending 30th April 1827. — 

Years Amount of Amount of ^ , 

Imports Exports 

Sa. Rupees Sa. Rupees Sa. Rupees 

1822/25 7?74^?833^ ^7777^8% 14,424,592 [4 

1823/24 13,807,07244 . 10,222,222 24,929,294y4 

1824/25 13,488,457 12, 36o,I2oJ4 “ 257848,577^4 

1825/26 13 ,I 94 , 992]4 , 11,2777891: ,24,472,883 

1826/27 13,619,792 15,88.3,084 27,502.8 76 

« Total Sicca Rs. 117,178,22354 
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It must be observed however, that the Exports are little more' 

than a repetition of the Imports^ We have, reason to believe* 

that the Accounts of the last Year which, we expect will be made- 
up soon exhibit a satisfactory result also. We may here remark 
that the Yuinber of Junks from China, Cochin China and Siam,, 
which liave arrived at this Port during the last few Months has 
been greater than during any Season Since the Establishment of 
this liepot. 


(hie great advantage which this Estal)lishment has enjoyed’ 
over its ^Sis^er Settlement of Prince of Wales Island, has heeii the* 
unrestricted admission of many Articles of commerce against the- 
importation of which there existed at Penang either a ctirect and 
positive prohibition or a duty equivalent to it. While a duty of 
Six Dollars the ib. was exacted upon foreign Opium at Penang as a 
protection to the produce of our own Territories in Benares, Patna 
and Malwa, Turkey Opium was imported here in large quantities^ 
free from any duty whatever. During the first visit of our Presi- 
dent last year, his attention was especially directed to this subject 
and a reference was accordingly made to the Supreme Government 
the reply to which rendered it expedient for us to fix the same- 
duty u[)on foreign 0]>iiim and extend the ])rovision of the Regula- 
tion of Penang to this Settlement, su]>sequent to our reference- 
several extensive importations of this drug took place per Brig’ 
Intrepid Packet and Ship Orvthea. 

(B9/231-233). 

146 - RAJA OP SIAK SRI IXDRA PURA TO THE 
GOVERYOR OF PRIXCE OP WALEvS ISLAXD. 

27th SEPTEMBER 1828. 

We beg to represent to our friend, that the traders, at' 

Siack are at present in much difficulty, for the interior districts- 
of Siack have been attacked hy the Rinehis wlio come from the- 
country of Rawa.^^22> "ppey gave burnt and laid waste 3 or 4 
districts, and ail the inliabitants of the interior Districts have in 
consequence entered into an agreement with the people of Menang' 
Kabow to attack the country of Rawa. These circumstances have 
occasioned much distress to the ]>oot ti'aders, who are in the habit 

(153) Both Crawfurd, History of the Eastern Archipelago, and Marsden, History 
of Sumatra, mark the Town of Rawa (Raua on the headwaters of the* 
Rakan River, North of Siack. The modern Rawa country was a subdistrict 
of Palembang, which marched with the Residency of Jambi (Encyclo 
van Ned-Indie, III, 5j6i-7). The name seems to have been applied generally 
to the pagan tribes of the interior, or to several groups of them. They* 
, were traditionally the allies of outside groups against the powder which con- 
trolled the coastline. Thus they were allies of the Portuguese at Malacca 
against the Muslim states, and in the" iSth Century as allies of the English 
made the Dutch gold’-collecting settlement at Praman untenable. 
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of bringing merehmdize from Singapore and Malacca and dis- 
posing of it in the interior of Siaek. It is that part of the country 
which is in commotion and hut for this we should be very happy 
to take measures for extending the commercial intercourse between 
Siaek and Singapore and Malacca in order that there may never be- 
an end of friendship between these places. Between Malacca and 
Siaek there has never been any difference. 

(P5/135). 

147 . THE SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, SINOAPOBB 
TO THE RESIDENT COUNCILLOR. SINGAPORE ' 
6th FEBRUARY 1839. 

I have the honor to enclose the Census for the last year. 
Showing an encrease of Population over the preceding one of' 
3,7r9 Souls. 


Total of each Class of Inhabitants 

Europeans 
Armenians 
Native Christians 
Malays 
Chinese 

Natives of Bengal 

Ditto of the Coast of Coromandel 

Arabs 

Javanese 

Bugies, Balinese etc. 


Military Europeans & Natives 
Convicts 


(A69/35 & 39). 

148 . PORT CORNWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD 
17th MARCH 1839. 

Minute by the Governor General. 

My principal object in visiting Prince of Wales Island has 
been as stated by me to the Supreme Council at Calcutta, to confer : 

personally Avitli ilr. Fullerton upon the charges and Establishments ' 

belonging to these Settlements, and in reference to the great 
deficit e.\isting in the General finance of India to consult with 
him upon the practicability either under the existing system or 
by a modification of it, of reducing an expenditure so vastly dis- 

BTOnnrHnnfiffia in ih^^ 


proportionate to the revenue 
19-50] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Having fully discussed all the details of the Civil and Military 
Expenditure with Mr. Fullerton^ I have luid great satisfaction 
in finding an almost entire eoneurreiiee of opinion on Iiis part, 
^nd that he has under preparation a scheme which will go far to 
meet the views of the Supreme Government. As this scheme is ])artly 
developed in the Memorandum and will, when completely matured, 
be transmitted to Bengal, I feel it unnecessary to enter into a 
detailed view of the Civil charges. 

(A64:/19). 

149. FOET COElSrWALLIS, AT A COUXCTL HELD 
ITth MABCH 1829. 

Minute hy Mr. Fullerton. 

Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca are three 
Settlements now under one Government, and the object of our 
enquiry and consideration is their Administration on a scale as 
economical as may be consistent with efficiency. 


The following is the Establishment of Covenanted Servants 
requisite for the conduct of the Civil Administration. 

Prince of Wales Island 

One Eesiclent 

One Deputy or Head Assistant 
One ilssistant 

Three, the same at Malacca and the same at Singapore, making 
nine in all, to which may be added three for the general controlling 
duties if such be exercised on the spot. If on the principle of a 
separate Government as follows 

One Governor 
One Secretary 

One Head Assistant also Eegister to Court of Appeal as herein- 
-after described making twelve in all, but as three furloughs are 
allowed we may state the full number Fifteen, the Allowance on 
the existing scale I place on the Margin. 


3 Eesidents at 

2105 

— 

6315 

3 Deputies or 
Head Assts. 

1500 


4500 

.3 Assistants 

1000 


3000 


13815 
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1 Governor 5262 

1 Secretary 1500 

1 Head Asst. 1000 7762 

21577 


Three Siipernumeries supposed to be absent on leave drawing the 
furlough allowance. 

If separate Residencies each acting independent of the other, 
and all directly under the Supreme Government without an inter- 
mediate Controlling authority, only the nine Civil Servants will be 
required whether such local controlling authority be necessary is 
a matter of opinion. In my own opinion an efficient Administra- 
tion cannot well be established without it, more particularly as 
affording intermediate appeal within the local Judicial Department. 
It muvst moreover be remembered that these Settlements are far 
distant from the other Presidencies, with the local authorities must 
rest the maintenance of all Political Relations with the Xether- 
lancls Government, the Siamese and numerous other Eastern States ; 
the support of the British Interests in these distant regions require 
the ])resence of action more prompt and decisive than a mere 
insulated Residency could have. 


As to the Revenue to be raised to support the Expences, I 
am of opinion it should be drawn from the following sources — 

Eirst — ^A Duty of 2 or even 3 per Cent on one side of the- Trade, 

the Export. 

Second — A Tax on Lands and houses rated in Money at the value of 
one tenth of the produce of lands or valued rent of the Houses 
to support the expence of Police, cleaning streets, repairing 
roads, Bridges, supporting Jails and all other expences for 
which rates are raised in an English Country. 

Third — Rent of the Exclusive Privileges of retailing spirits, keep- 
ing houses for smoking Opium, retailing Opium less than a 
Chest for consumption, keeping Houses for Gaming 
Do for retailing Toddy and Bang Seree or Betel 
Do Pawn Brokers^ shops, Shop Tax and Market Stalls. 

Eourth — Pines and Fees in the Judicial Department these I have 
little doubt would meet all expences duly regulated. 

The argument against the first is a general one that it would 
affect the Trade, the argument contrary must be equally so, such 
a Tax could never affect a prosperous Trade, it has not that effect 
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in other places nor had it at Prince of Wales Island, the Trado 
was greater when the rate of duty was highest and has been much 
less since the}^ were taken off, than when the duties were levied, a. 
certain proof that it is not the duty which affects the Trade— they 
are every where paid and in Settlements where Trade is the solo 
object of their establishment it seems luiaecountahle that they have- 
no existence. The objection to duties on Trade appears most 
extraordinary when it is considered the Butch at Batavia levy no' 
less than 25 per Cent on B^itis]^ piece Goods on a tariff rated at 
least 60 per Cent above the Tnvoice^ value and there appears to be- 
no diminution of Import, and yet it is argued that the levy only 
of 2}4 per Cent here ruins the Trade — Duties on the Trade afford 
the only certain source of Eevenue the one established and under- 
stood and general throughout the wliole of these Eastern Eegions,, 
Dutch, Siamese, Malays, and Cochin Chinese. Singapore has been 
received as a channel for giving vent to the extensive sale of our' 
European Manufacture and so it has hitherto proved. But it has 
given vent on equally favora])le terms to the produce and Manu- 
factures of every other Country. It opened the vast regions of 
the Eastern Islands till then unsupplied but the period must arrive- 
and to all appearances it is not distant when those Countries must 
l)e saturated like other parts of the world with British Manufac- 
tures and if the promotion of Britisli Industry and Enterprize.be* 
our object, why extend the exemption from (iuty to Imports and 
Exports from and to other Countries? Why allow the Piece* 
Goods of the Xetherlands, of Germany, or of France to be imported 
on the same terms with our own? Why allow to other Xations' 
gratuitously the benefits of an Establishment so costly to our- 
selves? The course of proceeding I am here contemplating would 
easily be pursued allow the Import of British Manufactures and 
of all goods whatever free if imported on a British Ship from 
Great Britain levy 2 V 2 per Cent on all goods the produce or manu- 
facture of India or any British Settlements on this side the Cape- 
imported on British Ships. Levy 5 per Cent on all Imports what- 
ever on foreign ships, there are objections to the levy of Duties 
of Imports of the Produce of the Straits and neighbouring places 
in Junks, Prahus, etc. let them be imported free; on all British 
Ships bound for Great Britain or any place beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope let such he exported free, let all such ])e leviable to a 
duty of 2% per Cent if exported on a British Ship for any Port 
of India or any British Settlement on this side the Cape of Good 
Hope. If exported on foreign ships, let them be subject to a duty 
of five per Cent. If any Article be exported on a British Ship 
bound beyond the Cape on which Import duty has ])een levied let a 
proportionate drawback be given such while it could not affect the 
Trade of Great Britain would assist at least in the Establishment 
of a better relation between receipt and expenditure at these settle- 
ments. 
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I eouelude with a few general observations. These Settlements 
have been reviewed only as a Depot for Trade and it has been argued 
that as such one or two companies of Sepoys and a few Peons 
would answer every purpose of security. A mere Depot might be on 
an Island half a mile square on a Town of the same Dimensions, and 
there is no doubt the Establishment contemplated would be sufficient, 
but what in reality is the state of these Settlements? They are 
not mere Depots, they extend over thousand of square Miles,' they 
now contain Population of 120,000 and every day increasing; we 
give them a system of Judicature the most finished, the most 
perfect, the most e.xpensive in the world, under a King’s Court we 
give them all the Privileges and Immunities of our subjects in the 
Mother Country which they neither require nor understand, it 
seems moreover to be expected that we are to extirpate Piracy from 
the Eastern Seas and for all this tlie great body of our Inhabitants 
pay nothing, for the Revenue now collected from Excise is paid by 
a very Small part of the Population, Arrack Drinkers, Opium 
Smokers, and Gamblers. Those who really derive the benefit, pro- 
tection and profits of the 'Trade pay literally nothing, and yet we 
are surprized that these Settlements should be a dead weight on 
our finances. We have only to fpUow the course followed at all 
other places and apply here those principles applied in every other 
part of the World, the result will be the same, they will pa'y their 
■own expences, and if the Authorities in England would declare 
the above officially to be the rule of Proceeding, with the know- 
ledge I now possess, I should not hesitate in undertaking the duty 
■of squaring receipt and expenditure in the course of six Months. 

(A64/4-17). 


150 - THE COUET OP DIEEGTOES TO THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL, PORT WILLIAM. Hh APRIL 1829. 


_ Our serious attention having been given to the charge of main- 
taining the Incorporated Settlements of Prince of Wales Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, we proceed to communicate to you the 
opinions which we have formed of the practicability and expediency 
of effecting an important reduction in that branch of Expenditure. 


When it was determined many years since to constitute Prince 
of Wales Island a separate Presidency it was in contemplation not 
only to form that Island into a Marine Station for the rendezvous.', 
refitting and supply of His Majesty’s, Squadrons in the Eastern 
Seas, but also to make it a Naval Arsenal .for the building of ships 
fur the Royal Navy. These objects may now be considered as 
■ abandoned and with regard to Political or Commercial benefits 
resulting either to Great Britain or to India from the tenure by 
us of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca, We consider 
that those benefits may be effectually secured by an administration 
■of the Settlements upon a very reduced scale and that such an 
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alteration need not interfere 'with the sources or amount of Eevenue 
now collected. 

We have therefore come to the resolution of putting these 
three Settlements on the footing of Eesidencies subject to your 
(jOYeniment and desire that you take immediate measures for 
that purpose. 

We presume that the facility and quickness of Steam will 
enable you to exercise a direct control over the proceedings of 
the several Eesidents. If how’ever upon reflection you should con- 
sider that it w'Ould be a preferable arrangement to combine the 
Administration of the three Settlements in one Chief Eesident with 
a suitable number of Assistants you liave our authority to do so. 


It will we think be desirable at once to name a date (and 
the 1st May 1830 appears to be a suitable period) at which the- 
Government as now constituted shall cease to exercise its function 
and when the local authority of each of the tliree Settlements shall 
vest in a Eesident to be appoiiitetl hy the Giovernmeiit at Bengal 
to whom the Eesidents are to be su])ject. 


The Eevenues of the Settlements appear to yield about Five- 
Lacks of Eupees so that after providing for the Charge of the 
Estal,)iishments above suggested there will remain sufficient to 
defray .the charge of maintaining Convicts which appears to 
amount to about 80,000 Eupees Annually and the charge of the- 
Judicial Department amounting to about 120,000 Eupees in the 
latter of which we trust hereafter to make an important reduction 
in which case a portion of the local Eevenues wdli be available in 
aid of the expense wdiieii must still be incurred in the maintenance 
of an adequate Military Force. 

(C6/175-). 

151 . THE GOYEEXOR PEIHCE OF WALES ISLAX.D TO 
THE COURT OF DIEECTOES. 18th APRIL 1829. 

In our letter of the 20th May 1828 (para 2?) We referred 
your Hoiible Court to a letter from the Superintendent of Lands, 
reporting on the depressed state of Cultivation at this Settlement,, 
since the fall in the price of Pepper, and the levy of an exorbitant 
duty on the Article of Gambier (w.hieb it a])pears had in former 
Years been cultivated to a considerable extent) by the Batavian 
Government, and remarking on the way in -which this depression 
affected the subject of Quit Bent on Lands. Our President 
recorded his opinion and proposed certain instructions for the 
guidance of the Superintendent on granting Lands and Suggested 
that in respect to the fee for Survey, if such should be found a 
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Serious objection against the taking of Lands by individuals, it 
would be better to waive the collection of the Siirvey fee on the 
issue of periodical Leases under 15 Years, than allow the Lands 
to remain for such a number of Years without a Tenant. 

(B9/358-362). 

152. THE ACTIYG EESIDBHT, SINGAPOEE TO THE 
SECEETAEY TO GOVEENMEHT PEEAEG. 1st MAY 1829. 

Having before me the letter from the Acting Deputy Secretary 

to the address of the Eesident Councillor, requesting him. 

to state if he is aware of any mode of assessment which can be 
resorted to in order to supply the deficiency in the Eevenues of this 
Settlement, and as Mr. Murchison has left the subject un- 

answered, I hope the Honorable the Governor in Council will not 
consider me as performing an act of supererogation in submitting 
with deference the following reply. . 

Considering all the circumstances of this infant Settlement,, 
there do not appear to me to exist any legitimate sources, besides- 
those already in requisition, -whence a Eevenue can be derived, except 
that of an Impost on the commerce of the Island. While the 
justice of such a duty is acknowledge by all, the expediency of it 
has been called in question by man}^, but principally, I believe, by 
those who are concerned in the trade, on whose profits it is thought 
likely to intrench. They decry the measure as likel}^, nay sure, to 
check and injure the rising Commerce of the Settlement hut whether 
there is reasonable ground for such an apprehension, I would submit 
for the decision of the highest authorities, and in doing so, I would, 
respectfully state it as my opinion that no result would ensue> 
provided judicious arrangements were made for exempting the* 
JSiative trade from some of the restrictive measures and minute 
search, usually attendant on Custom House Kegulations. The 
policy of exempting the trade from all impositions on the first, 
establishment of Singapore cannot, I imagine, be called in question^,, 
but, as the trade has now passed the stage of its infancy, I am of 
opinion, there is little to apprehend from easting away the lead 
strings. 

(N6/34). 

153. AT A COHHCIL HELD AT SmGAPOEE<i34) qW 

8th JOTE 1829. 

The Board concur generally in the Sentiments expressed by 
the Acting Eesident as to the propriety of raising a revenue by 

(x34) After all 3 Settlements came tmdier the control of Penang in the- 

Council met successively at each place although the administrative ina-. 
chinery remained at Penang, 

(135) In the preceding extract. 
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the imposition of a moderate duty on the Commerce of the place, and 
are perfectly satisfied from the result of experience at Penang that 

such a duty would not affect the general Trtule It seems 

most desirable to submit the proposition witli these remarks to 
the consideration of the Eight Honorable the Governor General 
Council leaving it to he determined by His Lordship in CoimciL 

(lNr6/109-110). 

154. FOKT COEXWALLIS, AT A COHXCIL HELD OH 
24th AUGUST 1829. 

Minute by the President. 

In the Minute recorded by me in March last<i3^) and written 
under the very impressive injunctions of the Supreme Government 
relative to future economy in the expenditure of these Settlements. 
I observed that, provided the same principles of administration were 
attended to, as at other Presidencies, the receipts and expences 
might be brought to agree 

besides the items of revenue set clown, there are others 

W'hich might be realized to an extent proportioned to the Popula” 
tion vizt. Monopolies on the retail of Salt and Tobacco also stamp 
■duties and some minor Assessments; notwithstanding what has 
been urged against the expediency of imposing such taxes at these 
Settlements. It appears to me that there can be no earthly reason 
why the Inliabitants of them should not be subject to the same 
taxes that are paid by those of the other Presidencies. The 
principle and most affluent of our inhabitants are the Chinese and 
Chuliahs, who come here for a time only to enjoy the benefit of 
protection, to scrape up money by every possible means, to carry 
all away and leave nothing behind, them for any lasting or perma- 
nent benefit derived from such a population not a trace appears, 
■and probably the tax once suggested by a former Lieutenant 
Governor for the price of entrance and departure would he the most 
: appropriate, such a tax levied from those who come poor and in 
a few years go away rich, often to the exclusion of the indigenous 
inhabitants would only be the fair remuneration for that protection 
under which their wealth was attained, so far from being weak 
it appears to me that the argument in favour of taxation is even 
stronger at these Settlements than at other Presidencies, where the 
means of accumulation of property are less concentrated, less speedy, 
•and when once gained stationery and promotive of lasting improve- 
ment. 


It is on this principle the relations between receipt and expen- 
ture are proposed to be adjusted in these Settlements, it will be 

■<136) No. 14^ above. 
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eeen that if not snbjected to the expence of Troops they will defray 
their o\vn expences, if subjected to them the very moderate duty 

proposed will more than meet the difference In proposing 

the duties I have been, in point of principle, guided by local cir- 
-cumstances and considerations these Settlements are depots for the 
receipt of the produce of India and Europe and their diffusion 
throughout the Islands & Countries of the Eastern Archipelago, 
secondly the collection of the produce of the same Countries and 
their export in exchange, the levy of duties or the imposition of 
.any restraint on the export of European and Indian produce to 
places situated within the limits of the Eastern Archipelago, or 
■on the other hand the levjr of duties on the Import of produce to 
be exchanged for those of India or Europe might be objectionable 
the more so as the local trade is conducted by Hative Prahus, 
Junks etc. unused to such restraints, it is proposed therefore that 
the Imports of all Articles the produce of places Eastward of 
Negrais<i37) fg Eastern Settlements shall lie free as at present. 
In like manner that the export from these Settlements of all 
articles the Produce of Europe in India to any place within the 
above limits shall also be free from duties. That Import duty shall 
■only be leviable on goods the produce of Countries beyond the 
said limits. That Export duty shall only be leviable on Articles 
the produce of Countries within these limits when exported to 
places beyond them. This arrangement by leaving the Trade of 
.all Native Prahus, Junks etc. unmolested avoids one of the prin- 
cipal objections to the levy of duties at these Settlements, namely 
the interference with the Native Trade. It would doubtless be 
better to avoid the imposition of duties entirely were it possible 
to provide for the expences of these Settlements without them, 
they must be viewed only as the last resource to make up for 
ffefieiencies and carried no further than necessity requires and it 
will be seen that it is only in the event of their being charged with 
the support of die Military expenditure that duties will be requi- 
sites. 

(A66/395-400). 

155 . POET COENWALLIS, AT A COUNCIL HELD THE 
29th APEIL 1830. 

Minute by the President. 

Eeport on the ;Trade of the Three Settlements, Prince of 
Wales Island, Singapore and Malacca. 


_ There is little produce at any of the Settlements in the 

Straits. The trade consists therefore almost entirely of Foreign 

(137) Cape Negrais, South "West coast of Burma. 
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Import and re-Export, ^ Of the articles imported therefore at one- 
Settlement many are shipped and landed at another, shipped again 

and carried from port to port in search of a market; it was- 

direeted therefore that the general statements should include only 
the external trade, that is the trade between the Settlements and 
places be 3 ''ond their limits ; ... . . . 

Trade of Prmce of Wales Island, 

The trade of Prince of Wales Island is carried on with the 
following places, riz., Calcutta, Madras, Bom])ay, England, China, 
Java, Ceylon, Siam, Coast of Teiiasserim, Acheen, Belli, Qiiedah 
and a few petty native ports. 

Oalciifia, Imports fro7n. 

The Imports for the year ending 30th April 1828/9 from 
Calcutta amounted to Sicca Eupees 1,091,986, of which the prin-' 
cipal articles were: 

Opium 710,400 

India Piece Goods 184,500 

Eiee 22,750 

The halaiiee lieiiig made up of sundry petty goods, of which we may 
notice only the fW British articles travelling for a market, viz.,. 
Iron (20,000) and British Piece Goods (17,500) 

Oalcutia, Exports to 

The total exports to Calcutta for the year amounted to Sicca 
Eupees 3-57,126, of which the principal articles ‘were: 

Pepper 114,121 


Tin 

Gold Dust 
Betel jSTnt 

Imports therefore being as above 
and the Exports 


114,121 

111,740 

51,600 

37,755 

1,094,986 

357,126 


The difference was Sicca Eupees 747,860, to be made out 
by bilks or transmission of spice. It is to replace this difference 
that Government bills on Bengal are principally taken. 

'Madras, Imports from 

The imports for the year amounted to no less than 1,695,850,. 
of which the principal articles were : 

India Piece Goods 1,444,000 

British Piece Goods 

sent for a market 78,880 
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Spices 18,000 

Madras, Exporis to 

The total exports to Madras were 238,765, of winch the prin- 
cipal articles were : 

Pepper 68,160 

Metals, Iron, Lead etc. 42,480 

Betel nut 40,716 

The total Imports being as above 1,695,850 

The Exports 238,765 

The balance Sicca Eupees 1,457,095 it is gene- 

rally understood that except for the sums remittable by government 
bills the whole amount of Madras Piece Goods Imported is returned 

in silver, and this trade is reckoned one of the great drains 

of specie from the Straits. 

Bonibay 

[Imports Sa Rs. 2^5^290, mainly India Piece Goods (93,100) & Opium. 
(36,000.). Exports to $a Rs 230,146, mainly Tin (97,680) and various 
Straits Produce. Imports balance of 3 5?i44 more than balanced by export 
of silver coins to the value of Sp. $96,000.] 

Englmid 

[Imports from Sa Rs 176,670, the principal articles being British Piece 
Goods! (77,500) and Beer (9,280). Exports to Sa Rs 50,669 almost entirely 
Pepper (47»yoo)3 

China ^ Imports from 

The total Imports from China amounted to Sicca Es. 218,440,. 
the [principal] articles being as follows: 

Eaw Silk 63,250 

, Camphor 32,000 

Tobacco 27,000 

China y Exports to 

The Exports during the j^ear amounted to Sicca Es. 965,834,. 
the principal articles being as follows 

Beetle IsTut 
Birds Is^ests . 

Pepper 
Tin 

Beech de Mer 
Malay Camphor 
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Opium 55,605 

Spices . 48,375 

'Tlie total Exports being as above 

Sa Es 965,834 

The Imports being , 218,440 


The excess of Exports 747,394. Xearly the whole of the 
exports are made on the Hon. Company's Ships by the Commanclers. 
The trade it will be obseiTed returns in specie to the Straits. 

Java 

[Imports from Sa. Rs 37,312, principally Java Cloth, 14,100. Exports to 
Sa. Rs 52,330, mainly India Piece Goods (29,500) and Pepper (18,000)] 

But little trade can be carried on between J ava and Prince of Wales 
Island, Singapore intermediately situated offering a mart for exactly 
the same articles. 

‘Ceylon 

[Imports from Rs 56,206, principal article being Arrack (26,208), Exports 
to Rs. 23,450, mainly Sugar (7,219) & China Sundries.] 

Siam, Imports from 

The total Imports from Siam in goods ainounted to 
Sa Es 216,788, the principal articles being: 

Tobacco 129,500 

Tin 38,250 

Siam, Exports to, 

The exports amonnted to 96,093, of which the following were 
the principal articles? 

India Piece Goods 57,600 

Opium 26,950 

The excess^ of Imports is 120,695. Considering that Singapore 
deals in similar articles with Prince of Wales Island, and is 
'exactly between it and Siam it is rather surprising that this trade, 
small as it is, should continue. 

Tenasserim 

[Imports Rs 177,000, mainly Birds Nests, etc. for the China Market. 
Exports to Rs 155,152, mainly British and Indian textiles (46,000) and 
China Sundries (30,000), The British garrison stationed there at this time 
no doubt accounted for most of the woollens.] 

Acheen, Imports from 

^ The total Imports from thence dnring the year amounted to 
Sicca Es 808,513, consisting principally of the following articles: 
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Betel ISTut 

280,000 

Pepper 

221,448 

Camphor Malay 

88,000 

Pice 

38,000 

Benjamin 

34,000 

Coffee 

24,800 

Dammer 

21,800 

AcheeUy Exports to 

The exports thither amounted to Sa. Ps 1,075, ^ 

the following are the principal articles: 

Opiiim 

374,070 

India Piece Goods 

362,500 

Sticlae 

90,550 

Cotton 

34,200 

Excess of Exports Sa. Ps 267,842. 


Belli 


[Imports from Sa. Rs 204,905, mainly Pepper (17^,520) and Rattans 
(24,000). Exports totalled 158,930 mainly Europe Piece Goods (94,000) 
and Opium (34^.542).] 


Quedah 

[Imports from Sa. Rs 221,200, mainly Rice (172,640). Exports Rs. 
136,000, principally India Piece Goods (68,000) and Opium (28,000).] 


Other Native Poris 

[Imports Rs 60,741. Exports to Rs 60,631.] 

From the foregoing it appears that the total Imports of Goods* 
into Penang. . . .amounted in 1828/9 to. . . .Sicea Kupees 5,224,872 

And the Exports to 3,600,900^ 


The Excess of Imports being thus 1,623,971. 
This excess is principally composed of the following items, viz.^ 
India Piece Goods 1,126,790 

Pice, Wheat & Grain 350,000 

Opium 208,043 


The Pice, Wlieat and Grain are for the Consumption of the place. 
The other articles comprise a balance on hand. It will be seen that 

of certain articles there is an excess of exports..^ This pro])ably 

is only the periodical adjustment, the excess being the store of the 
former year. Spices, pepper etc. are now produced on the Island, 
and from this source the excess of Export may in small measure* 
proceed * : 




ill 
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It is obvious that the source of trade must nnavoidabh lead 
to the export of the precious metals. 'The only counteraction and 
subsequent detention of the precious metals arises from the great 

expenditure from the Public Treasury thrown^ into the 

market, and the remittance by Bills instead of specie which retain 
■so much in the place. When the projected abolition of the Govern- 
ment takes place, and the eonseqnent reduction of the Public 
Expenditure to a sum nearly within the regular receipts, the draw- 
ing of Bills and the imports of Specie by Government will cease, 

and a comparative deficiency in the circulating medium 

must be found, probably to an extend to produce the same process 
of Commercial dealings as at Singapore — the Barter of Goods 
against each other, instead of the more certain and substantial one 
'Of sale and purchase ])y the medium of actual cash. 

.Singapore Trade 
England, Imports from 

The Imports of goods from England into Singapore this 3"ear 
•amounted to Sicca Eupees 2,414,430, of which the principal articles 
were : 

Piece Goods 
Iron 
Woolens 

Copper Sheathing 
Wines & Spirits 

JEngland, Exports to 

The Exports to England amounted to Sicca Eupees 6,602,116 
•of which the principal articles were: 


Eaw Silk 

3,271,565 

Nankeens 

822,941 

Coffee 

541,123 

Sugar 

408,890 

Tortoise Shell 

379,321 

Camphor China 

206,466 

Pepper 

204,595 


a comparison of the trade with England shows an excess of 

•exports amounting to Es 4,298,286, and of this excess the principal 

:artiele is Eaw Silk This article is exported from China, 

landed and re-exported only in consequence of the I^aw preventing 
its l>eing carried direct from China, a few other articles are under 

-similar circumstances. Nankeens, China Sundries etc The 

great proportion of funds for the conduct of this trade is probably 
^derived from the proceeds of the sale of India and Straits produce 
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-carried for sale to China by the Commanders of the H.C. Ships- 
the returns being in excess of their Privilege Tonnage are of ne4s- 
•sity sent by another ship. On this trade the Singapore merchants 
gain only the commission of 1 per Cent for landing and re-shipping. 

Foreign Europe, 

[Imports from Rs 86,^09, principally Woollens (37,039) Wines and 
Spirits (21,622) and Iron (18,229). The Exports to amounted to Rs 
220,988, m general China and Straits produce] 

.South America 

[Imports from Rs 80,108, mainly Capper Iron (43,000). Exports to 
Rs 72,105, Straits & China produce, Spices, Nankeens^ Tortoise Shell; etc.] 

Alaiiriims 


[Imports from Rs 43,000 (Sea Snails & Ebony). Exports to Rs 34,000 
(various consumer goods. Tea etc.)] 


'Calcutia, Imports from 

The Imports from Calcutta for this year amounted to Sicca 
Eupees 3,969,544, of which the pirincipal articles were: 

Opium 1,775,445 

India Piece Goods 783,360 

Woolens 186,608 

Europe Piece Goods 69,669 

Gunny Bags 44,179 

’Calcutici; Exports to 

The Exports to Calcutta for this year amounted to Sicca Eupees 
:3, 355,476, of which the principal articles were: 


Tin 

589,507 

Gold Dust 

554,480 

Copper Jappan 

481,730 

Pepper 

306,100 

Wood Sapan 

76,586 

Spelter 

80,000 

Eattans 

36,834 

Copper^ Peruvian 

34,000 


-Madras, Imports from 

The amount of Imports from this port was Sa. Es 1,084,595 
of which the principal articles were: 

Indian Piece Goods 
Cotton 


1,059,141 

9,473 
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MaclrnSi. Exports io 

The amount of Exports to this port was Sicca Eiipees 97^682^ 
of which the following were the principal articles : 

Copper Jappan 16,800 

Europe Piece Goods 14,787 

Eattans 11,676 

Pepper 10,380 

The Madras Merchants who generally return with their own 
goods, invariably carry away specie in return, Madras Eupees if' 
to be had, next Dollars, and last Sicca Eupees. 

Bomhay, Imports from 

The amount of Imports from Bombay was Sa. Es 380, 144^ 
of which the principal articles were : 

Opium, Malwa 102,081 

India Piece Goods 71,864 

Europe Piece Goods 52,644 

Bomhay, Exports to 

The amount of Exports from Singapore to Bombay w\as Sa. Es- 
291,659, of which the principal articles were : 

Till 46,834 

Copper Jappan 35,195 

Sugar 33,143 

Camphor Malay 31,869 

Gold Dust 28,701 

China ^ Imports from 

The amount of Imports from China was Sicca Eupees 
5,590,823, of which the principal articles were: 


Eaw Silk 
hTankeens 
Spices 

Camphor China 
India Piece Goods 


3,496,701 

882,971 

339,206 

252,593 

117,810 


China, Exports to 

The amount of Exports to China was Sicca Eupees 1,760,251,, 
of which the principal articles were: 


Opium 
Birds^ Nests 


624,862 

181,598 
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Eattans 

148,820 

Tin 

111,411 

Beech de Mer 

101,517 

Ebony 

84,498 

Camphor Malay 

79,221 

Pepper 

76,514 


A comparison of the trade with China shows an excess in tlie 
Imports of nearly Sicca Bnpees 3,830,572. The excess of Imports 
finds its way to England as explained above. 


Java, Imports from 

The Imports from Java amounted to nearly Sa. Es 1,154,933, 
of which the principal articles were; 


Copper Jappan 

281,575 

Coffee 

210,228 

Eice 

151,958 

Tobacco 

108,389 

Malay Piece Goods 

65,933 

Java, Exports to 

The amount of Exports to Java amounted to Es 983,440, of 

wdiich the principal articles w^ere : 

India Piece Goods 

331,403 

Opium 

313,695 

Europe Piece Goods 

47,840 

Bhio 

[Imports from, Rs 180,000, principally Pepper {S7,S7S)> Exports to Rs 

155,084, principally Rice (58,835) and India Piece Goods (50,391).] 

Smm, Imports from 

The amount of Imports w^as 

Sa. Es 771,057, of whicli the 

principal articles w^ere: 


Sugar 

353,067 

Eice 

79,195 * 

Sticlac 

74,748 

Salt 

42,967 

Sia?rty Exports to 

The amount of Exports was 

Sa. Es 603,246, of which the 

principal articles were: 


India Piece Goods 

186,274 

Europe Piece Goods 

181,729 : . ■ 

Opium 

114,200 

' ; f- ' ' . ■‘■t, 
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Cocliin China 

[Imports from Rs 304,245, mainly Rice (154,191) and Sugar (81^561) 
Exports to Rs 106,252, principally Opium (91,081).] 

Ceylon 

[Imports Rs 28,000 mainly Brandy &: Spirits, Arrack etc. Exports to 
Rs 2,3000, Nankeens etc.] 

Aclieen £• Other JSorihern Sumatra- Pepper Ports 

[An Exports trade to them of Rs 4S?Si5, mainly earthenware (12,700) 
and India Piece Goods (10,000). Imports only a small amount of Specie 
(8,500).] 


Olker Sumatran Porfs^ Imports fro?n 

The amount of Imports was Sa. Es 439^238, of whieli the 
principal articles were: 

Coffee 1.20,626 

Eattans 69,246 

Tin 46,143 

Other Sumatran Ports, Exports to 

The amount of Exports was Sa. Bs 377,109, of wliich the 
principal articles were: 

India Piece Goods 193,771 

Europe Piece Goods 33,754 

Salt 31,653 


East Coast of the Peninsular,, Imports from 

The Imports amounted to Sicca Eupees 653,032, of which the 
following were the principal articles : 

Tin 279,193 

Gold Dust 212,443 

Pepper 105,015 

East Coast qf the Peninsular, Exports io 

The Exports amounted to Sicca Eupees 593,423, of which the 
principal articles were: 

Opium 369,222 

Tobacco 58,582 

India Piece Goods 46,385 

Straits Trade 

[Imports Rs 1:89,000, of which Tin made tip Rs 174,000. Exports Rs 
72,000, principally Malay Piece Goods (20,600) Opium (15,200) and Tobacco 
(11,700).] 
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CeledeSj, Imports from 

The amount of Imports was Bs 4'02,157, of wiiieh the prineipal 
articles were: 

Tortoise Shell 169,241 

Malay Piece Goods 142,145 

Birds JSiests, etc. 42,000 

Celebes^ Exports to 

The Exports amounted to Es 503,248, of which the principal 
articles were: 


Opium 

India Piece Goods 
Europe Piece Goods 
Eaw Silk 


189,692 : 

137,814 
61,618 
44,357 

Borneo^ Imports from 

The^ Imports amounted to Sa. Es 424,722, of which the prin- 
eipal articles were : 

Gold Bust 101,519 

Eattans 93,301 

Birds^ Nests 63,347 

Borneo, Exports to 

The amount of Exports were Sa. Es 346,122, of which the 

principal article was India Piece Goods (230,024). 

Bally, 

[Imports Rs. 75,279, all Straits produce. Exports Rs 179,568, mainly 
Opium (139,217) and India Piece Goods (20,500). 

(K15, 207-245). 

156 . THE GOVEBHOR GENERAL, FORT WILLIAM TO 
THE GOVERNOR, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

4th MAY 1830. 

We have had the honor to receive your letter dated 16 Januaiy 
last, with its Enclosures, regarding the Eevennes of the Incorporated 
Settlements, and forwarding the Minutes of the President and of 

(138) Note. The returns of trade with Manilla and Cambodia, and general remarks 
on the trade of Singapore and of Malacca included in the original Minute, 
have been lost from the records. 

The trade returns listed above, however, give a total for the year for 
Singapore as follows: 

Imports Sicca Rs i7,556,€oi 

Exports ” 15^257.26^ 

which may be compared with the returns for Penang listed earlier in this 
extract. The passages in parentheses have been slightly condensed. 
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the Honble Ibbetson upon the new aiTangeinent ordered by the 
Hojiorable the Court of Directors for the Administration of Affairs 
in these Settlements, in their Dispatch dated the 1th of April of 
the past year.D29) 


From the date, therefore^ of your receipt of this letter^ the 
orders contained in the Dispatch in question, must iinally take 
effect, and we hare only to communicate our determination on the 
several questions left to our option, or discretion. 


Mr. Fullerton has recommended Malacca for the residence of 
Chief Authority as being Centrical : But, as we propose, that the 
Diana Steamer, shall be peimanently allotted to the Service of 
these Settlements, the distance becomes of little consequence, while 
the increasing importance of Singapore, its proximity to Java, as 
well as to those Countries to the Eastward, from whence the great 
resort to the Island principally arises, strongly point it out as 
the most eligible Seat of Government, and for this reason we have 
given it a preference. 

The following arrangements have been determined upon by us 
for the three Settlements upon this understanding. The Eesident 
at Singapore will receive 36,000 Eups. per annum every thing 
included. The First Assistant to the Eesident 24,000 and Second 
Ditto 7,200. 

For Prince of Wales Island and Malacca we propose Deputy 
Eesidents with Salaries of 30,000 and 24,000 per annum respec- 
tively, and to each a 2nd Assistant at 7,200. 

At Prince of Wales Island an additional Assistant is allowed 
for Province Wellesley. 


The duty in these Settlements cannot require the assignment 
of young men permanently to its Service who, by passing their 
lives there, become disqualified for the general Service of India; 
whereas, on the contrary, a proper training in India, will not 
diminish their efficiency to the Eastward. 

(139/2). 

157. THE SECEETARY TO GOVERNMENT, EOET 
WILLIAM TO THE EESIDENT, SINGAPORE. 

15th FEBRUARY 1831, 

I am directed by^ the Honble the Vice President in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 13th November reporting 
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your having received Charge of the Settlements of Singapore, 

Prince of Wales Island and Malacca from Mr. Fullerton.". 

(M6/24). 

I : 

i 158. RESIDENT'S OFFICE, MALACCA TO TPIE DEPUTY 

RESIDENTS, PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND, SINGAPORE 
I AND MALACCA. 30th MARCH 1832. 

Government Notification 

iThe following paragraph of a Public General Letter dated the 
2‘7th July 1831 from the Honble the Court of Directors, to the 
Governor General in Council at Fort William is published for 
general information — 

Para 2. ^^We have now to acquaint you that upon further consider- 
ation it has been deemed expedient to continue the Old Charter for 
the present and in order that all doubt may be removed regarding the 
Powers under that Charter of the Resident and Deputy Residents: 
We have determined and herel^y declare that for the purpose of 
administering Justice under His Majesty^s Charter, the Resident 
stands and the Resident at Singapore for the time being shall 
stand appointed and designated Governor or President of the 
United Settlements of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore and 
Malacca, and that the first Assistant to the Resident at Singapore 
stands, and that the first Assistant for the time being to the Resi- 
dent at Singapore shall stand appointed and designated as Resident 
Councillor at Singapore ; and that the Deputy Residents at Prince 
of Wales Island and Malacca stand, the Deputy Residents of Prince 
of Wales Island and Malacca for the time being shall stand appointed 
and designated as Resident Councillors at those places respec- 
tively/^ 

(Ul/260-261). y 
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Owing to techmcal difijcwlties it has not heen possible to pro- 
duce a page index. References are therefore to : the mimhered 
extracts. Most important commodities have been indexed. , . Those 
seeking others should. look up the nearest general reference; thus 
Ealiness cloth will he found under Malay Piece Goods; the non- 
precious metals (apart from tin) under metals, etc. 
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28, 29, 31, 32, 40, 45 
^23. 136, 

<Xc!)u> Xo5« 

Bay of, 118. 

“ - - Company. See East India Com- 
pany. 

- - - Government, See Supreme 
Government. 

Berar, Rajah of, 4. 

76 , 90 , 106 . 119 , 

IdOy 155. 


Bintang, 112. 

Blenheim, 8. 

Board of Control, 55. 

- - of trade (of the East India Com- 

pany) , 28, 50. 

Bombay. 2, 31, 49, 76, 91. 107, 119, 136, 
144, 155. 

Borneo, 106, 155. 

‘Borneo’ proper’ See Brunei. 

Bourbon, 31. 

‘Bowed Georgias’, 31. 

Braam, Mr. Commissioner van, 56. 
Brooks, Mr. 80. 

Brown, Mr. David. 41, 50, 114. 

- - & Co., 48. 

Bruce, the Hon. Charles Andrew, 
Governor of Penang, 22, 24. 

Brunei, 81, 92. 

Bugis, as place name, See Celebes. 
Buleleng, 92. 

Buklt Batu. 92. 

Burcalong, the, of Siam, 94. 

Burma, 82n, 106, 113, 116, 118, 119, 122, 
124, 127. 

Burney, Capt. Henry, 122, 125, 127, 131. 
Burong, 98. 

Calantan, See Kelantan. 

Calcutta. 7, 12, 29, 32. 76, 91, 100, 104, 
105, 107, 119, 130, 144, 148, 155. 
Cambodia (Camboja), 81, 107, 155, 
Campar See Kampar. 

Campbell, Mr. David, 34. 

Canning, Capt. 52, 119. 

Canton, 12n, 110. 

Capong (coin), 2. 

Carian, See Kuala Krian, 

Carimon Is., 60, 112. 

Carmo, ship, 91. 

Camegy, Mr., 130. 

Caroline, ship, 91. 

Caromandel, See Coromandel. 
Gaunter, Mr., 73. 

Celebes, 81, 112, 136. 155. 

Ceram, 112. 

Ceylon, 112, 144, 155. 

Charlotte, ship, 91. 

Charter of Justice, at Penang, 20, 158. 
Che Im, 38. 

Che Seong, 63. 

Che Toak, 62, 63. 

China, trade with, 2, 8, 12, 15, 17, 28, 
29, 39, 60, 76, 84, 89, 91, 99, 106, 108, 
109, 110, 119, 124, 130, 136, 144. 145, 
155. 

Chinese settlers, at Penang, 7, 94, 154. 
Clove plantations etc, at Penang, 6, 
21, 49, 110. 

- at Singapore, 80, 135. 
Clubley, Mr., 108. 
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Codiin China, 94, 107, 113r, 144, 145,Farquhar, Major (later Colonel). 56. 

149, 155. 60, 64, 69, S3. 

Coffee, trade & cultivation, 12, 21, 25, Parquliarson, H. C. S., 91. 

31, 46, 110, 136, 144, 155. Pattal Ibrahim, ship, 91, 

Commander in Chief, East Indies Pattal Mahal, ship, 91. 

Fleet, 36. Fenwick, Mr. Cuthbert, 33, 34, 45. 

Commissioners, H.M., See Board of Pidrabamai, brig, 91. 

Control. Fischer, Nicholas, 42. 

Company, the. See East India Com- Pleende Siam, brig, 91. 

pany. Fort Cornwallis, See Penang. 

Convicts, at Penang, 58n, 99, 150. - - Marlborough, See Bencoolen. 

Coombs, Capt., 72, 73, 78, 119. — Muyat Lemgaya (Achin), 73. 

Cornwallis, Fort, See Penang. - - William, See Calcutta. 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor General of Powey, 58. 

India, 4n. Fullerton, the Hon. Robert, Governor 

Coromandel coast, 33, 34, 119, 124. of Penang, 115, 122, 148, 149, 157. 

Cota Tingin, See Kota Tinggi. 

Cotai, 92. Gambler. 90, 92, 119, 136, 151. 

Cotton trade & cultivation, 2, 21, 25, Georgetown, Penang, 23, 97. 

28. 31, 39, 49, 86, 90, 91, 119, 124, 136, Gibson, Mr., 113. 

155. Gold-dust, 2, 81n. 90, 94, 119, 136, 155. 

Council meetings, at Penang, 15, 17, * ** 86. 

20, 48, 100, 104, 106, 108, 121, 133 Governor-General, Fort William, the, 
148, 149, 154, 155. 2, 7, 15, 18. 25-30. 32, 34, 38r38. 40. 

Cracroft, Mr. Walter Sewell, 56, 59, JS’ a?®' i ot' 

60, 68, 74, 75, 82. ...» 87^ 88. 94, 100, 101, 122, 133, 153. 

Crawfurd. Mr' John, 83n, 94, 103, 105, 

11 Q iio ’ ' - “ import duties, 31, 46, 117. 

Crnnkf* R7 “ “ imports Of cotton, 31. 

Crooke, Lieut.. 87. . . imports of pepper, 108. 

Ha pping, sloop, 91. 

Belli, 119, 155. Harriet, ship, 27. 

Diamond Point, 33n, 34n, 103. Hemp cultivation at Penang, impor- 

Diana, H. C. S., 156. tance for British interests, 25. 

Bindings, the, 77, 94. H.M.S. Africaine. 35, 36. 

Dieboes, the, 92. Belligneux, 10. 

Bocks, Dockyard, construction of at Blenheim. 8. 

Penang, 2, 4, 16, 18, 46, 150. Fowey, 58. 

Boreewat Mahaden, ship, 91. Hero, brig, 42. 

Dunbar & Scott, Messrs., 42. of Malown, H. C. S., 105. 

Bundas, the Hon Phillip, Governor of Holkar, Insswant Rao, 4. 

Penang, 10. "Honourable, the, of Bencoolen,” See 

Bunn, Mr., 80. Raffles. 

Butch (Government), 49, 56, 60, 66, H. C. C. (Hon. Company’s Cruiser), 
68, 70, 71, 74, 77, 81n, 82, 86, 94. Aurora. 38. 40. 

103, 106, 107, 111, 112, 117’, 121, Shettra, 42 

135, 149, 151. H- C. S. (Hon. Company’s Ship.), 

Duties - at Batavia, 29, 107, 112, 114, Diana, 156. 

144, 149, 151. Farquharson, 91. 

- in Great Britain, 31, 46, 117. Hero of Malown, 105. 

- in India, 14, 29, 32, 61, 76, 86, Indiana, 73, 80. 

100, 112, 114. mglis, 91. 

- at Kuala Muda, 62, 63. Kent, 91. 

- at Penang, 2, 6, 8, 14, 23, 29, London, 99. 

32, 41, 54, 61, 76, 86, 95, 97, Metcalfe, 53. 

100, 104, 106, 128, 131, 133, Minerva,. 125. 

149, 153, 154. Penang, 18. 

- at Sincapore, 84, 85, 89, 149, Repulse, 91. 109. 

Eoyal George, 30, 91. ^ 

Thames, 99. 

Warren Hastings, 99. 

William Fairlle, 115. 

Hue. 107. 

Hyder Ally, ship, 45. 

Ibbetson, Mr., 87. 
lerajah, 16. 

He de France, 144. _ 

Inche Mahomed, Penghulu of Kroh. 

: : 

Indian goods, duties on at Penan*,, 
6, 54, 86, 100.106. . , - . 


East India Company, 29, 40, 59, 62, 
68, 73, 95. 

- cotton trade of, 28. 

- pepper trade of, 19, 43, 46, 

50, 109, 110. 

East Indies Fleet, C-in-C of, 36. 

Eastwards, countries (islands, ports) 
to the East of the Straits of Malacca, 
7, 12. 29, 38, 40, 54, 56, 60, 66, 76. 81, 
91,- lOO, 106, 112, 114, 124, 136, 149, 154, 
156. 

Endau, 92. 

Erskine, Mr. I. J., 46, 48, 

FEtoile, Mons., 34, 52. 

Europe goods (the exports of Europe), 
29, 31, 100, 106, 110, 136, 144, 149. 
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- - piece goods, 54, 86, 90, 92, 102, 106, 
119, 124, 136, 155. 

Indiana, H. C. S., 73, 80. 

Indragiri (Indergeree) , 81, 86. 

Inglis, H. a S., 91. 

Intrepid, brig, 145. 

lowar All-um Sbah, See Johor Alinm 
Shah. 

Isabella, ship, 91. 

Iskandar Shah, 45n. 

Jaboos See Djeboes. 

Jamhl (a), 81, 86, '87. 92, 146n. 
Jamestown, Penang, 23. 

Java, 26, 29, 38, 40, 52, 56, 60, 91, 106, 
114, 124, 126, 144, 155, 156. 

» - Government of (Dutch), 60, 

- - Lieut, Governor of, 38, 40. 

Jidda (Judda), 119. 

Johnston & Co., 109. 

Johor (e), 60, 66, 85, 92, 107. 

- - Sultan of, 85, 89, 107. 

Johor Allum Shah (Johor Oolallum), 
52, 72, 73, 78, 98, 111, 119, 134, and 
See King (ex-King) of Achia. 
Judicature, Court of, at Penang. 20, 
106. 

Junk Ceylon, 82, 94, 118, 127. 

Junka Coya, 126. 

Kalang, (Klang), Selangor, 74. 

Kampar, 92, 136. 

Kedah, 62. 63, 68 77, 82, 93, 94, 101, 103, 
113, 116, 122, 125, 127, 134, 155. 
Kelantan, 81, 92, 127, 131. 

Kent, H. C. S., 91. 

Kota Tinggi, 92. 

Kroh, 62, 94. 

Kuala (& River) Krean (Krian), 77, 

■■■'. '94. ■ 

- - Muda (Mooda), 62, 63, 77, 94, 134. 

Lady Nugent, ship, 43. 

Land tax, at Penang, 23, 55. 97, 151. 
Lankat, 119. 

Lawrence, Mr., 34. 

Levant, cotton from, 31. 

Light, Capt. Francis, 82n. 

Ligor, 67. 94, 125, 127. 

- * Rajah of, 93, 101, 113, 125. 
Linggin, (Lingin), 38. 40, 59, m, 64, 

66, 81, 85, 89, 92, 112, 136. 

London, Convention of (1814), 112. 

- - pepper sales at, 19. 

London, H. C. S., 99. 

Lukut (Lookat), 92. 

Macalister, Colonel Norman, lOn. 11 
Macassar, 136. 

Macdonald, Major, Superintendant of 
Penang, 52. 

McKenzie, Mr., 76. 

Madras, 24. 49, 58, 76. 83, 119, 141 144 
155.' ' 

Maingy, Mr., 100, 106. 

Malabar, 6, 50, 119, 

Malacca, 8, 38, 40, 55. 60. 64, 66, 68 70 
71 74. 82, 86, 91, 92, 103. 107, 112, 127, 
128, 129, 133. 136, 140, 141, 144, 146 
149, 150, 156, 157, 158. 

' - Straits of, 38, 40, 70. 86, 107 118 
135. 

Malay market, 2, 7, 12. 

- - States, 56, 58-60, 94, 103, 107. 112 

^ 113, 116, 125, 130, 131, 155. 

- “ trade, 40. 

Malays, 7, 54, 76, 149. 


Maldives, 119. 

Malwa (Malwer), 119, 136, 145, 155. 
Mandar, 136, 

Manilla, 155. 

Maratha War (1803-5), 4. 
Marlborough, Fort, See Bencoolen, 
Mary Ann, ship, 91. 

Mauritius, 108, 155. 

Meliis, Mhr., 107. 

Menangkafoow, 86, 146. 

Merbok (Kuala & River), 93, 94. 
Mergui, 113, 116, 118. 122, 127. 
Metals, trade in, 7, 90, 92, 119, 136, 155. 
Metcalfe, H. C. S., 53. 

Minerva, H. C. S., 125. 

Minerva, ship, 91. 

Ming Sorei, brig, 91. 

Mintow, See Mutok. 

Mokha, 92, 119. 

Moluccas, 49, 112, 114, 117. 

Mooda River, See Kuala Muda. 

Muah (Muar), 92. 

Muntok, 92. 

Murbow, See Merbok. 

Murchison, Mr., 152. 

Muyat Lemgaya, Fort, 73. 

Nakhoda Haran, 74, 75. 

Nankeens, 90, 136, 144, 155. 

Napoleonic Wars, 27n. 

Naval Arsenal, establishment of at 
Penang. 2, 4, 16, 46. 52, 150. 

Navy, H.M. Commissioners of 18, 19, 
Negapatam, 35. 

Negrals (Cape), 154. 

Netherlands Government, See Dutch 
Government. 

New Guinea, 112. 

Nutmeg plantations at Penang, 6, 21, 
49, 110. 

- - at Singaiiore, 80, 135. 

Opium, opium trade, 2, 7, 12, 29, 54, 
62, 67, 76, 83, 86, 90, 91, 92, 94, 100, 
102, 106, 107, 119, 124, 130, 136, 145, 
155. 

Orythea, ship, 145. 

Padang, 81n, 86. 

Pahang, 66, 81, 92. 

Palembang, 86, 92, 136, 146n. 

Pangkor, 68, 77, 82, 94. 

Pangleema Folem (Sagl of Achin), 73, 
Patani, 62. 92, 94, 124, 127, 134. 
Paterson, Capt., 109. 

Patna, 145. 

Pearson, Henry Stephen, Governor of 
Penang, 10. 

Pedlr (Coast), 33, 47, 48, 57, 78, 98, 
119.'' ■ 

Pegatan, 92. 

Pegue, See Burma. 

Penai (Penau), 92, 

Penang, H. C. S. 

Penang, clove & nutmeg trade Ai culti- 
cation, 6, 21, 46, 49, 110, 117, 155.^^^^^^^ 

- cotton trade & cultivation, 2, 21, 
25, 28, 31, 39. 49, 86. 155. 

- • coffee trade & cultivation, 12, 21, 
25, 31, 46, 110, 155. 

- - customs duties, 2, 6, 8, 14, 23, 29, 
41, 54, 61, 76. 86, 95, 97, 100, 104. 
106, 108, 112, 124, 128, 131, 134, 
140, 142, 145. 149, 153, 154. 

- - expenditure at, 46, 54, 58, 76, 95, 
122, 134, 141. 

- - hemp cultivation, 25. 
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- navel arsenal & docks, 2, 4, 16, 18, 

46, 52, 150. 

- - pepper trade & cultivation, 6, 12, 

15, 17, 19, 21, 25, 31, 41, 43, 46, 
49, 50, 76, 86, 100, 106, 108, 110, 
119, 124, 130, 151, 155. 

- population, 103. 

- - relations with Achin, 2, 3, 33, 34, 

37, 48, 52, 57, 72, 78, 86, 88, 98, 
111, 112, 119, 121, 124, 126. 

with the Dutch, 56, 60, 66, 111, 

112, 149. 

with E. Coast of Sumatra, 86, 

87, 103, 112, 146. 

- - - with Malay States, 56, 59, 60, 62, 

63, 68, 74, 75, 77, 82, 93, 94, 
101. 112, 113, 125, 131. 

with Siam, 56, 67, 93, 94, 101, 

103, 113, 116, 118, 122, 125, 127, 
131, 134, 149. 

- - revenues of, 8, 15, 23, 54, 55, 58, 

61, 76, 82, 86, 95, 97, 100, 104, 
106, 123, 133, 134, 140, 149, 156. 
Penang, shipbuilding at, 2, 5, 8, 9, 13, 
18, 19, 46. 

* » tin trade & production, 41, 62, 
63, 68, 75, 76. 82. 92, 94, 100, 
124, 134, 155. 

- - trade, 2, 7. 8, 12. 29. 38. 54, 76, 86, 

91, 92, 99, 100-102, 106, 110, 118, 
119, 124, 130. 144, 155. 

Pepper trade, of Achin, 3, 33n, 106, 
108, 119, 155. 

- - of Bencoolen, 6, 109. 

- - East Coast of Sumatra, 86, 108, 

155. 

- - of Malabar, 6. 

- - of Penang. 2, 6, 12, 15, 17, 18, 21, 

25, 31, 41, 43, 46, 49, 50, 76, 86, 
100, 106, 108, 110, 119, 124, 130. 
151, 155. 

- - of Singapore, 90, 92, 102, 107, 109, 

136, 155. 

Perak (Perah), 56, 59, 60, 66, 68, 74n, 
77, 82, 94. 125, 127, 130. 

Petrie, William, Governor of Penang, 
26n, 30, 46, 51. 

Phillips, William Edward, Governor of 
Penang, 24, 26n, 46, 48, 51, 76, 79. 
Piece goods, 62, 91, 94, 130. 

- - European, 90, 92, 102, 119, 124, 136, 

144 149 155. 

- - Indian, 54, 86.* 90. 92, 102, 106, 119, 

124, 136, 155. 

- - Malay. 90. 92, 136, 155. 

Piracy, 60, 68, 77, 87, 125, 149. 
Pontianak, 60, 81, 91, 92. 

Poongah (Pungah), 124, 130. 
Portuguese in Siam, 94. 

- - shipping, See Shipping. 

Prai River, 77, 94, 127. 

Priaman, 146n. 

Prince of Wales Island, See Penang. 
Pry, See Prai, 

Pugatton, ketch, 91. 

Pulicat, 124. 

Pulo Aor, 92. 

- - Laut, 92, 

- - Tega, 93. 

Qualla{h) — , See Kuala — . 

Quedah, See Kedah. 

Quit Rent, at Penang, 23, 55, 151. 

Rachado, Cape, 66. 

Eaffles. Sir T. S., 64, 66n. 69, 71, 72, 
73, 78n, 83n, 102, 105, 109, 

Rangoon, 7, 9, 106. 


Rattans, 2, 76, 90, 92, 106, 119, 124, 136, 
Rawa, 146. 

Repulse, H. C. S., 91, 109. 

Revenue, at Penang, 8fi 15, 23, 55. 
58, 61, 76, 82, 86, 95, 97, 100, 104, 106. 

- - at Penang, Singapore & Malacca, 

133, 137, 149, 150, 152, 153, 154, 
156. 

Rhio, 38, 40, 59, 60, 64, 66, 81. 85. 86. 

89, 92, 106, 136, 155. 

Rice trade, 90, 92, 106, 107, 119, 136, 

■ 155, ■■■ 

Rinchis, the, 146. 

Rocho(re), 92. 

Rodney, Capt. the Hon. E., 35, 36. 
Royal George, H. C. S., 30, 91. 

Sabon Is., 92. 

Sagis (Sagees) of Achin, 73, 78, 111. 
Saif Allum, See Syf Allum. 

Salengore, See Selangor. 

Sambas, 81, 136. 

Sambelong Is,, 125. 

Samulagan, 126. 

Sartorius. Mr., 78, 88. 

Scindiah, Dawlut Rao, 4. 

Scott, Mr. John, 9. 

- - Mr. James, 94. 

- - & Dunbar, 42. 

Seaton, A, Governor of Penang, 26. 
Selangor, 56, 59, 60, 74, 75, 82, 125, 127, 
130. 

Semarang, 91, 136. 

Sheik Mahomed, 67. 

Shettra, H. C. C., 42. 

Shipbuilding, at Penang, 2, 5, 8. 9, 13, 
18. 19, 46. 

Shipping, 8, 15, 17, 28, 50, 83, 87, 96. 

99, 102, 109, 110, 118, 136. 

- - - Amercian, 3, 6, 48, 86, 119. 

- - - Dutch, 91, 107. 

- - - Foreign, 6, 25, 60, 67, 81, 86, 

91, 104, 119, 130, 149. 

Native, 38, 60, 81, 84. 85, 90, ' 92, 

96, 106-108, 119, 131, 145, 149. 

- - - Portuguese, 2, 66, 91, 124. 

Shop Tax at Penang, 23, 97. 

Siak, 59, 60, 64, 81, 86, 92, 103, 106, 136, 
146. 

Siam, 7, 56, 67, 68n, 77, 81, 82, 91, 93, 
94, 101, 103, 106, 107, 113, 116, 118, 122, 
124, 125, 127, 130, 131, 134, 144, 145, 

149, 155. 

- - Gulf of, 38. 107. 

Sibolga, 91, 109n. 

Silk, 90, 119, 136, 144, 155. 

Singapore, 66n, 69, 71, 83, 87, 94, 97, 

100, 105, 106, 109, 112, 119, 124, 127, 
129, 130, 131, 133, 140, 141, 142, 149, 

150, 152, 154, 156, 157, 158. 

- - - duties & taxes at, 84, 85, 89, 128, 

133, 152, 153. 154. 

- - - population of, 143, 147. 

relations with native states, 70, 

- - - revenue, 137, 149, 150-154. 

- - - spice cultivation at, 80, 135. 

- - - trade of, 81, 83, 84, 90-92, 96, 102, 

107, 120, 136, 138, 144-146, 154, 
155. 

Singora, 94, 127. 

Sinkep (Sinklp) ,92. 

Soosoo, 3. 

South America, 144, 155. 

Spices, % 6, 21, 27, 46. 49, 80. 86, 90, 
no, 112, 117, 119, 135, 136, 155. 
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Sri Tan jo, Ketch, 91, Totoacco, 90, 91, 92, 100, 106, 119, 135 

Statutes, 53, Geo III, cap. 155, 55, 133. 155. 

54 Geo III, cap. 105, 133. Tomongong, See Teinenggong. 

•‘Straits, the*% See Malacca, Straits of, Trang. 94. 

Straits Produce, 90, 92, 100, 110, 124, Trangana, See Trengganu. 

130, 136, 149, 155. Tranquehar, 34. 

Sugar, 90, 92, 94, 102, 106, 107, 136, 155. Travers, Capt., 83. 

Sultan, the (of Johor), See Johor. Treaties, - 1765, (Dutch) with Perak, 

Sumatra. 34, 35, 37, 43, 47. 86, 87, 103, 74n. 

106, 108, 112, 117, 118, 119, 124. 155. 1786, (Dutch) with Sela- 

- - American trade with. 2, 48. 144. ngor, 74n, 82. 

Supreme Government, the, in India, — - 1818, Commercial Trea- 

15, 17, 26, 33, 34, 36, 38, 42, 50, 52, ties with Perak, Sela- 

56, 60, 68, 69, 72, 78, 82, 86, 93, 97, 105, ngor, Ehio, 59 (Text) 

116, 131. 145, 148, 150. 60, 68n. 

Surat, 67, 119. - 1819, with Acliin, 78, 88, 

Syed Hussain, 45, 52, 57, 78. 112. 

Syf Allum(Syf Ool Alleem), 52, 57, 72, 1824, with Holland, 103n, 

73, 78, 86, 119. 112 (text), 114, 117, 121. 

- - lg26, with Siam, 127 

Tamiang, 86. ttext), 131. 

Tampanooly, 109. 1826, with Burma, 139n. 

Tanah Puteh (Pootei), 92, Trengganu, 81, 91. 92, 107, 127, 131, 136. 

Tate, Mr., 13, 16. Troubridge, Rear Admiral Sir Thomas, 

Tavoy, 113, 116, 122, 127. B 16. 

Taxes, at Penang. 23, 55, 95, 97, 106, Tulosamoy, 34, 35. 52, 57. 

133 Turkey (opium), 136, 145. 

- - at Penang, Singapore & Malacca, Ujong Salang, See Junk Ceylon. 

149, 154. 

Telebang, 91. United Kingdom, See Great Britain. 

Teluksdinaway, 126. Uyah 92. 

Temenggong(of Johor), 85, 89. 

Tenasserim, 118, 122, 127, 155. Warren Hastings. H. C. S.. 99- 

Ternate, 112. Wellesley, Lord, Governor General of 

Thames, H. C. S., 99. India 4n. 

Thyssen, Mhr. Timmerman, Governor Wellesley, Province, 94, 103, 134, 156. 

of Malacca, 60. West Indian cotton, 31. 

Timber, supply for Penang shipbuild- William Fairlie, H. C. S„ 115. 

ing, etc,, 8, 9, IS, 19, 106, 119. Wolterbeck, Admiral, 60. 

Timor, 112. Woollens, trade in, 7, 12, 107, 136, 144, 

Tin trade, 40, 62, 63, 68, 74n, 75, 76, 155. 

82, 90, 92, 94, 100, 102, 107, 124, 130, 

134, 136, 155. Ye, See Ava. 
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Editorial 

This issue, which forms the third and last part of volume 23 
(1950), is composed of eleven miseellaiieous ])aj)ers. The first part 
for this year, which w^as circulated to members in Fel)riiary, is also 
devoted to miscellaneous papers, mainly on historical subjects. The 
'ooiitributors include Bate Sir Eoland Braddell, C. I). Cowan, 
A. H. Hill, Tan Soo Chye and C. A. GibsomHill. The second 
part, which was circulated to meml)ers in April, is entitled ^'Early 
Penang and the rise of Singapore, 1805-32^^, and consists of a 
sieleetioii of documents from manuscript records of the East India 
Company, chosen to illustrate tlie early commercial progress of the 
two settlements. The extracts are arranged ])y C. 1). Cowan, who 
has also provided a brief introduction. 

Ally changes of address, or ad<litions to decorations and 
•degrees, to be incorporated in. tlie next list of members must reach 
the Honorary Editor before December 31st this year. 

Notice to Contributors 

In the interests of economy contributors are asked to keep 
their papers as brief as possible and to correct and return their 
proofs with the minimum delay. Contributions should be type- 
written, on one side of the paper, double spaced and with good 
margins. If footnotes are used they must be numbered consecu- 
tively tliroiigh the paper. Citations in the text should give the 
author, year of publication of the work and the page or pages to 
which reference is being made. Iso other details should be given 
in the text, but authors are requested pjarticuiarly to give the page 
number as many of the wmrks to which, they refer are very long 
and without indexes. In the bibliography or list of references at 
the end of the paper contributors must cite the author, with 
initials, the year of publication of the ^vork, the title of the book 
•and the name of the town in wdiich it was published, or the title 
of the article and the name of the Journal in which it was published 
together with volume and page number, in this order. 

Contributors are supplied with 25 reprints of their papers, 
free, shortly after the publication of the Journal (Eule 2-0). Addi- 
tional copies can be provided on payment if these are asked for 
when the paper is submitted, or when the galley proofs are returned 
to the Honorary Editor. Contributors are reminded that the type 
is normally broken up as soon as the copies of the Journal and 
the standard number of reprints have been run off from it. Authors 
expecting to be on leave when their papers appear are asked to 
place an address with the Editor to which their reprints can be 
sent, or to ask specifically that they should be retained in the 
Baffles Museum until they write for them. It must be appreciated 
that though no responsibility can be taken we are anxious that 
reprints should not go astray in the post through misdirection, 
as they cannot subsequently be replaced. 
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7 * Tan-ma-liiig and Fo-lo-an, 


As was seen in tlie last part of these Notes tlie Chu Fan Chi,.. 
1225 A.I)., ^ives the following geographical facts, retaining Hirth 
and Eockhiil^s method of spelling the naines: — 


(1) Ling-ya-ssidvia (i.e. Langkasiika) can be reached from. 
Tan-mading by sailing six days and nights, there is also an overland 
route : 


(2) Bo-lo-an can be reached from Ling-ya-ssi-kia in four 
days; there is also an overland route: 


(3) the neighbours of Fo-lo-an are Pong-fong, T5ng-ya*nong 
and Kidan-tan. 


In his history (272, p. 308) Professor Coedes gives the follow- 
ing identifications : — 


(1) Ling-ya-ssi-kia, Lankasuka; 

(2) Tan-mading. Tambralinga, region of Ligor; 

( 3 ) Fo-lo-an, P^at^alung ? ; 

(4) P5ng-fong, Pahang; » 

(5) Tong-ya-n5ng, Trengganu; 

(6) Ki-ian-tan, Iveiantan; 

thus placing them all on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, 


He considers (ibid: p. 72) that Tan-meidieou was an earlier 
Chinese name for 'Tan-mading but that Tengdieou-mei cannot be 
identified with certainty either as Tan-mading (ibid; p, 304, n. 5) 
or as Tan-mei-lieou (ibid: p. 310*, n. 2). 


It is proposed now to examine all these views, for which 
purpose it is necessary first to assenahie tte facts available. 


Tambraliiigii* Both Professor Goed^s (2p, p. 73) and Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri 'in. (356, p. 31) take 


(356, p. 31) 
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this name to be the same as the Tumh ra I in gam m&itimQil m 
Xidclesa. The former considers it to be ]>roved thus that Tamhralinga 
■was already in existence in the 2iid eentiiry AJ). Sylvain Levi wrote 
the name in the Xiddesa as Tanihapanni ami it lias been ]>omte(l out 
in the Iniroduction that the relevant passa^n merely gi\'es an unre- 
lated list of names with no geographical dataL In the list occurs 
the name Takkola, which appears in Ptolemy, wdio, however, gives 
■no name resembling Tambalingam. AmL if ’Tainlnalinga really is 
the Taml)aimgani of the 2nd century A. I)., then the name dis- 
appears completely for 800 years until it a])pears in the Tanjore 
inscription of 1030 A.D, For ourselves, we prefer to begin the 
liistory of Tambralinga with that inseri])tion ami ignore the refer- 
ence ill the Xiddesa, 

As Professor Coedes recognized in 1018 (315), MaTlanirdingam 
• in the inscription means the Great Dannll ingam, or Tamfil ingam, 
and represents Tamliralinga. Tliis view is aece]d'ed by all and 
' finds its latest expression in Professor Xilakanta Sa strips history 
(356, p. 81). Professor Coedes (315, ]). IT) says that inmhm is 
the prakrit from of tamra, meaning ‘T^opper^b and that Tamralinga 
would mean ‘‘'the country which has copper for its characderistic^^ ; 
but, he says, since no eo])per is known in the Malay Peninsula, it 
may mean 'T'o]-)per Linga^L The jireseiu'e of copper in the Penin- 
sula will be noted later when we come to the ])rot)lems of identifi- 
•cation. Professor Coedes says, ami all have agreed, that Tanira- 
liiiga = Chinese Tan-ma-ling = Tamil Tamalingam. Professor 
: Xilakanta Sastri agrees vvith this view (311, p. 386 ; 356, p. 81) 
and also that Tan-ma-ling and Tan-mei-lieoii are the same kingdom 
(356, p. 21). ^Ye accept these views naturally but we shall query 
fhe identification of Tambralinga with tlie region of Ligor. 

The next mention of Tamhralinga occurs in an inscription of 
1230 A.I)., discovered at the small town now calle<l Chhiiya. This 
inscription with an English translation is to be found in Professor 
Nilakanta Sastrfis history (356, ])p: 133-131). It gives the name of 
a king Caiidrabhaiiu called *^Sri Dharmaraja, Lord of Taniralinga^k 
Since this inscription was found in sihii it can he said with certainty 
that in 1230 AJ). the area covered ]>y the present ClFaiya was 
within the jurisdiction of the king of Tamhralinga; hut what the 
limits of his kingdom were and where its centre lay are different 
questions. 

Professor Coedes (357, p. 461) says that Sri Dharmaraja was 
the peculiar title of the kings of Ligor and he', therefore, places 
Tambralinga between the Bay of Bandon and Ligor, as does Profes- 
sor Nilakanta Sastri (311, p, 294; 356, pp: 21, 81). This explains 
I why Professor Coedes has identified Tan-ma-ling with the region 
I of Ligor, But the reasoning in support appears to depend entirely 

<i) This Journal, vol: XVII, Pt: i. pp: 157-158. 
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kings of Liiror first 

used that Is there any evidence of its use before 183?) A D ^ 

Irotessor CoeJes lumseli say^ (SSr, p. 463) that it ^vas towards 
the middle 0 the 13th century A.D. that the Thais came into 
contact with the region ot Ligor and gave to the capital of Tambra-' 
linga .ne name winch it bears to-day of A%ara Srldharmaraia, the 
modern Aakon Sri Thanimarat Dupont (358, p. 1(I7) puts the 
expansion of the Thais down Siam as occurring in the 13th to 14th 
centuries AD, o ■ . 

The famous Ligor niscription of llo A.D. (356, pp: ll!)-lgj 
12o) gives the king’s title as Sri-maharaja and at that time Lio-or 
was Clearly under the suzerainty of the Maharajah of Srivijaya. 

Then there is the inseri])tion on the famous statue of Buddha 
irom (.Tram, whieli is accepted as the aiiei-ent site of Ch^aiva (272 
p. 310; 356. p. <)2). This statue is now in the Bangkok Miiseuiii 
but It came from tho Wat liwa Cliieng at C'h’aiva (358, i*. 101 and 
11 1). Dupont (358) gives a reproduction (Idate VI, A) which 
SQOirs The biuldha seated upon a curled mlga with the spread hood 
of the snake risino' up ])ebiiid the %iire; see also Plate .III in 
Coedes (3Tp. The inscription appears upon the naga pedestal 
wlii(;h IS Khmer work, whereas the figure of the Biiddha is of 
ditteront wovk and later in date (358, pp: 109-110: 278 p 301 
and n. o). 

The iuseri|)tion is written in pure Ivhmer language hut the 
script recalls that of Sumatra and Java (356, p. 91; 358, pj): 107^ 
Ih'S). it shows that the }iaga pedestal was made by one Xano, 
who had the purely ivlimer title of nimteJi (358, p. 1()9). It says 
that the region (snili) of Grahi was governed hy a wahdsenapait 
wliose nanm is nut too certain but may be taken' as Tahlnai (272, 
p. 301, 11 . 5 ) . The name of the, king is gjven but not that of his 
kingdom. I he royal title is given as the Ivhmer Kamraien cm and 
also the 8liimatran niaJulrfija (358, p. 107'). The inscription gives- 
a date which for long caused uncertainty hut which has been estab- 
lished definitely Iw Professor Coedes as 1183 A.D. (357, p. 469; 
272, p. 301 ; 356, p. 92; 358, p. 107)., Professor Xilakanta Sastri 
sets out the iiiscription, with an English translation, in his history 
(356, p. 133). Dupont cites Skeat and Blagden for the remains 
of the Ivhmer language in tongues of the Malay Peninsula and 
points out that this language was still in use at Pathaluug as late* 
as 1699 A.D., as is proved by an inscription found there (358, 
jn 108). It is generally considered that the name Pahang is the 
Khmer word for Till (220, p. 2). . 

The inscription makes it clear that in 1183 A.D. the present 
Gh^aiva was in the province then called Grahi, ruled by a governor . 
under a king, generally taken to have been Sumatran, and that 
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the language used in this province was Kliiner.^ It is accepted 
without' dispute that the Chinese name Kiado-hi is an exact tran- 
serii)tion of Urahi; and Professor Coedccs places Kiado-hi as 'dhe 
region of Clr’aiya and the Bay of Baiuloii^'' (272, ]). 274). The 
Vhu Fail Chi lists it amongst the dependencies of San-fo-tsh, or 
Srivijaya (220, p. 02)* 

Kia-lo-hL This a])pears to be a Sung name and the references 
^available are very meagre. There is a passage in the Sung Sliih 
which Ma Tuandin repeats (230, p. 486) and which says that Chen- 
la (Cambodia) touches the southern frontier of ^ Chan-cldeng 
^( Anuam) and has the sea to its east, PVkan to its west, and 
Kiadodu to its soutli. P^udvan is generally taken to represent 
Pagan on the Irrawadi Biver in Burmah. The Cliu Fan Chi (226, 
p. 52) lepeats these geographical facts but in slightly different 
language, as translated hy Hirth and Brjckhiil, since it says 'dii 
the west one comes to Phi-kan ; in the south one comes to Kiadodih\; 
and the notice on C'hen-la ends witli the observation ‘'‘This 
country confines to the south on Kiadodii, a de])eii(]ency of San-fo- 
In view of the extent of the Khmer Empire in Sung times 
the statements are readily intelligible: its power extended down the 
jiresent Thailand as far as the region of Clffaiya, where the power 
of San-fo-ts^i then began, since the Chu Fan Chi places Kiadodii 
amongst the dependencies of the latter. 

In its notice on Tan-madiiig the Chu Fan Chi (226, p. 6*7) 
sa^’-s lodging, Ts^ien-mai, Pa-t‘a and Kia-lo-hi are of the same 
kind as this eoiintrv^^; and the three first of tliese names also appear 
in the list of dependencies of Sri Yijaya (ibid:, p. 62). Professor 
Coedes (315, pp: 10, 11) has identified the Mayirudingam of the 
Tanjore inscription with the Chinese Jido-fing, considering each 
to be an attempt to render an indigenous name; and in his history 
(272, pp: 241, 308) he would place Jido-fing on some part of 
the Malay Peninsula. Like every^one else, he is dubious about 
Ts^ien-mai and Pa-Pa; the former he merely queries and for the 
latter suggests doubtingly the Batak country in Sumatra (272, 
p. 308). ^ For ourselves, we would reject this last suggestion and 
would think that ail three places must have been somewhere on 
the east coast of the Malay Peninsula ; but in the absence of further 
facts obviously nothing can be said definitely. For those who like 
name similarities one can point to Tanjong Cherating, the northeni 
headland at the entrance to the Cherating Biver, which Skinner 
{64, p. 28) gave in 1884 as the boundary between T!rengganu and 
Pahang, while there are a Tanjong Paka, Paka river and Paka 
district south of the Dungun Biver in Trengganu. In point of 
fact, these last two areas would fit in reasonably "well with the 
identifications which we shall suggest later: but we would base 
no identifications on mere name similarities without geographical 
data. For Ts^iemmai no name similarity can be suggested at all. 

Journal 'Malayan Branch [Vol. XXIII, Pt. HI. 
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All that we really know from these Chinese passages is that 
Nia'lo'hi wms the southernmost houndary of Nhmer suzerainty and 
the northernmost boundary of Srivijayan suzerainty in 1235 A.I) 

It seems quite clear that lua-lo-hi is the transcription of Grahi and 
that the province of Grahi contained the present Ch’aiya From 
the inscription of 1230 A.D. it is clear that Grahi had 'then come 
under the power of Tambralinga. It is, we think, unfortunate 
that scliolars should call the inscription of 1183 A.D. “the Grahi 
Buddha” and that of 1330 A.D. “the Ch’aiya inscription”. Clearly 
both were records of Grahi. Dr. Quaritch Wales (238, p. m) 
considers tliat Ch’aiya represents Jaya and so was a shortened form 
of Srivijaya : and one knows that the Thais have a general custom 
of shortening place-names. If he is right, then the full Chinese 
name would have been Che-li-fo-che or shortened, Fo-che; and it 
would prove that in 1235 A.D. the name Ch’aiya was not known 
because the Chinese used Kia-lo-hi, or Grahi. at that time. Accord- 
ingly, one would suggest that Ch’aiya was a later name and that, 
if it does represent the Sanskrit name, was given to the place by 
the Thais after they conquered it. We know that the Thai custom 
was to give honorific saiiskrit names to the places they conquered and 
Nakon Sri Thammarat is the present version of one such name. 

Teng-lieou-mei. This is the French way of writing the name; 
English versions are Tong-liu-mei and Ten'g-liu-mei. According to \ 
Hirth and Tockhill, the name does not appear before the Sung f 
dynasty and occurs first in the Ling wai tm ia, 1178 A.D. (226, < 
p. 67, n. 1). It appears there in the list of Chen-la’s dependencies ‘ 
(355, p. 98) and also in the Chu Fan GU, 1235 A.D. (226, p. 54, 
p. 56, n. IG). No embassy to China is mentioned in any of the 
translated passages. 

Mr. Hsii (342, p. 5) translates parts of a passage under the 
caption of Cheu-la, which _ appears in the Ling IFaf tad ta, ‘The 

State of Chen-la besides it there are the State of Teng-lieou- 

mei especially producing famous perfume; tha,t which is 

produced in Tteng-iiu-mei is the most wonderful, unsurpassed by 
that of any other eountr}-”. But Hirth and Bockhill (226, p. 58, 
n. 3) say that this refers to gharu-wood {chon hiang) and cite 
(ibid: p. 205, n. 1) a further passage from the same work which 
says ‘The best chon-hiang comes from Ohon-la, the second best from 
Chan-ch’ong. 'The Chon-la kind is the hardest, that from Tong- 
liu-mei the most aromatic. The San-fo-ts’i product is called “Lower 
Coast incense”, that from P’o-lo-man is far superior to the Lower 
Coast incense.” 

Gharu-w'oud is “a pathologically diseased, fragrant wood” and 
is also called “aloes wood” or “eagle wood”, Malay gaharu. The 
reader should refer to Burkill (365) under Aquilaria, where all 
the learning concerning this commodity is collected. 
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Tile Ling ivai iai fa (22G, p. 19, ii. 1) says ‘^‘The kingxloni of 
Sho-p'o, also* called P^i-kia-lung, is in the south-east of the sea. 
Its position being downward (i.e. in the S. as compared to the 
countries of Annaiii in the X,, wliieh are held to be ^'hipwards'^ or 
above^^) causes it to l)e called the ^^'Lower Coasfh In the eleventh 
and twelfth moons of the year ships can reach there from Ivuaiig- 
ch^ou with the monsoon and sailing day and night in one montlrh 
The Chu Fan CM has a further explanation of the two Coasts. It 
says (22'6, p. 204) ^'Clion-hiang comes from dilferent ])laces. That 
coming from Chon-la is the best; the second quality is that of 
Chan-eh’oiig, and the poorest qualities are those of San-fo-tsh and 
Sho-p^o. It is customary to distinguish between ‘T'pper CoasC^ and 
^Tower Coasf-’ countrik; Chdu-la and Chan-cli"ong are called 
‘^T'^pper Coasf^; Ta-sln, San-fo-tsh and 8ho-|do ((. ho-})hi) ‘■'‘Lower 
(hasCh^’ In these passages Chdn-la (Cheii-ia) rejuesents Cambodia, 
Ciian-eiPong (Clian-ch'eng) Annam, Shd-p"o ((Jho-p^o) generally 
taken to be Java, San-fo-tsh {Sainfo-chh ) Paleml)ai}g, and Ta-slii 
not the Arabs proper but 'The Arab colonies in Sumatra, and the 
lower part of the Malay Peninsula’^ according to Ilirth and Eock- 
hiii (226, p. 205, n. l.j. 

Prom the passages cited it seems that Teng-lieou-mei was 
famous principally for its gharu-wood and was an Upper Coast 
country. 

xls translated by Hirth and Eockhili (226, p. 5T), the notice 
in the Chv, Faiv Chi on Teng-lieoii-mei (wTitten by tlieu as Tong- 
lin-mei) sa^^s that it is to the west of Chen-la and contains a 
mountain called Wu-nung where the Buddha niajiii'ested himself 
after his nirvana^ this event being commemorated by a bronze 
elephant. The products are ‘'cardamoms, the cVon and m 

\ (varieties of gharu-wood), yellow Avax and sticklae^h Sclilegel 
(1T4, X, p, 29o) gives Bulong for the moimtain and the products 
.as "cardamoms, lignum aloes, yellow wax, kino gum and such Hke^^. 

According to Hirth and Eockhili (22G, pp: 57-58, n.l) 
the only indication of the geographical situation of Teng- 
iieon-mm, in addition to ■what appears in the C/m Fan Chi, 
occurs in the Smig Shih, where it is said to l)e 15 stages by sea 
north of Lo-yue and south-west of Chon-li-fu. Mr. Hsii (342, p. 5) 
translates from the account of Chen-la in the Sung Shift "Among 
its dependencies there is Chen-li-fu situated in the souitli-Avest and 
its south-east is bordered by Po-sze4an, while the soiith-Avest has 
Teng-liu-mei as its neighbours. Under it there are sixty commu- 
nities^’. Presumably, this is the passage to which Hirth and Eock- 
hiil refer ; but here, as almost everywhere else, the close attention 
of sinologists is needed. 

In liis notice on Chen-la Ma Tuan-lin, as translated by de 
Saint-Denys, writes "Another kingdom dependent on Tchin-la is 
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.situated at its south-west frontiers. This kin«-- 
•doni ot Tchin-h-iou IS Itself bordered to the south-east l)v the country 

the south-Avest by the country of Tbug-lieou- 
(230, pp : 48 <-4:88). ^ 

PP • 294-295) cites the Scm i\m f u hui,, 1607 
A.D.j on 1 iiig-iiii-nii, as he Avrites it, which says that the lord of 
the country .is chosen by universal suffrage and that, when he Iiolds 
his court, Ins people after they have saluted him sit with crossed 
arms and clasp their shoulders as a sign of respect. He points 
■out. that this is the Malay custom called sengHlmcj hut he says 
(ibid: p. 20(5) that the same custom wms in use'in ancient Cambodia 
.during the Sui.d.ynasty in 617 A.D. and translates a passage from 
the Pien-i-iieri in support of that. 

Schlegel quotes copiously in his Geogra pineal Xofes from the 
FunA-tien, which comprises 140 volumes and forms the last part 
■of the Ku<li{i\4'iirslni-cheJnclning; and Pien44un means literally 
'^lecords of Surrounding Xations^h The main work consists of no 
less than 10,000 volumes and was compiled under Imperial auspices, 
being presented to the Emperor in 1725 A.D. (33(), pp: 107-109). 
It is, therefore, a late work hut, nevertheless, is said to be ''the largest 
and most useful enevelopaedia that has ever been compiled in 
China’^ with the oxee[)tion of the Yung la la tieti, which no longer 
exists save for a few hundred volumes (ibid:). AVith the exception 
^of Sehlegel, the Pieii44ien seems to have been neglected by sinolo- 
gists and the attentioii.of local scholars is called to this work, which 
.must contain a great deal of untranslated material that might be 
useful to Malaysian research: but the usual caution as to Ming 
works must be borne in mind. 

One can go further than Professor Coedas and can deny upon 
the e^'idence the identity of Teng-Iieoii-mei with Tan-ma-ling. 
There are se]>arate notices on these two places in the Cltu Fan Old 
and in the lists of de|)endeiicies given there Teng-lieou-mei is under 
Chen-la, while Tan-ma-ling is under San-fo-ts^i: and a comparison 
‘Of their products sliows great diiference. The sengkelang custom 
is not mentioned in notices on Tan-ma-ling or Tan-inei-lieou; and 
finally, the geographical data are different. 

Tlie doubling suggestion ])y Hirth and Eoekhill (226, p. 57) 
that Teng-lieou-mei was Ligor must be rejected, since it was under 
Khmer suzerainty and so must have been north of Kia-io-lii (Gi'ahi, 
Ch^aiya) . Teng-lieou-mei can be left out of any further discussion. 

Tan-mei-lieoii, This again is the French way of writing i tlie 
name, the English versions being either Tan-mi-liu or T'an-mei-liu. 

The Sung Shih contains the following passage, as translated 
by Pelliot (129, p. 233): — "Kingdom of Tan-mei-Iieou— To the 
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east, to reach Chen-la, 50 stages; to the south, to reach Loy-yue, 15 
stages by sea ; to the west, to reach 35 stages ; to the norths 

to reach Tch^eng-Ieaiig, 60 stages; to the north-east, to reach Lo- 
bou, 25 stages; to the south-east, to reach (/ho-p’o, 45 stages; to 
the south-west, to reach Tch%ig-Jo, 15 stages; to the north-west, 
to reach Lo-hoiia, 25 stages; to the north-east, to reach Canton, 
135 stages^C 

Sehlegel (174, x, pp: 291-292) also translates this passage, 
giyiiig Lowalv for Lo-juie, Loliak for Lo-hou, and Lo-hoa for Lo- 
houar Maspero (355, p. 110) repeats Pelliot and says in a foot- 
note that Tan-mei-lieou was not heard of l)efore it sent an embassy 
to China in 1001 A.D., for which fact he quotes the Sung SIiHl ' 

But the whole of the passage in the Sung SJiiJi was not 
translated until Mr. lisil did so (342, p. 6). It starts with the 
geographical facts just giyen but Mr. Ksil siihstitiies journeys'''^ 
for'^'stages’'* and puts in brackets the word '^day^' before his first 
use of ^‘^joiirneys”. For the names he writes "“'(.dian-la ((’amboclia )^h 
^^Lo-yiieli’\ ^^tne Mest Heayeii (India)’’, ‘‘Cheng-liang”, ^'I^3-ho 
(Layo)”, ^"Sheh-p’o (Jaya)”, ^Theng-ju”, ‘Mioli-hua”, and Canton. 
The passage then giyes facts about Taii-mei-lin, as Mr. Hsll writes 
the name." Houses are of timber ; gold and silver are used in trade; 
the residence of the ruler extends to five li but there are no city 
walls; the ruler goes out in elepluint wagon or on ]>ony. The 
country produces ^'rhinoceroses, elephants, copper-zinc alloy, 
Litliospsrmum officinale, Caesalpina sappan, and other drugs”. In 
1001 A.D. the king named Ton Sil Chi sent an embassy of nine 
persons, headed by the eiiyoy Ta Chih Ma, the vice-envoy Ta Liieh, 
and the judge P’i Xi. They offered ^incense wood of a thousand 
catties, copper-zinc alloys and lead-tin alloy of hundred catties each, 
Liihospermym officinale hundred catties, on red blankets, four 
pieces of patterned cloth, Caesalpina sappan ten thousand catties, 
and sixty-one ivories”. Mr. Hsxi later gives the ruler’s name as 
Tuo Sze Ohi. 

Sehlegel (174, x, pp: 293-294) gives a passage from the Pien^l 
Hen, which seems to be based on the Sung ShiJu As translated by 
him, it gives no geographical facts but says that the houses of the 
common people are built of wwd ; that the chief’s residence was five 
U in circumference; that the chief rode out on an eiephant or in a 
carriage with four ponies; and that the |>eopie bartered goods for 
gold and silver. (The country produced ^^rhinoceroses and elephants, 
calamine stone, liiliospermimv erythrorliizon , sapan-wood and all 
sorts of medicine”. It had never come to China before W)1 A.D. 
wheii the lord of the country ‘^^Ta: Suki” made a large offering 
consisting ofTOOO pounds of Putchuk, a hundred pounds of Cala- 
mine and Tin each; 35 pounds of foreign GapHs; one hundred 
pounds of Litliospermwm erythroThhon ; a set of red rugs, four 
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])ieces of flowered elimtz; 10,000' pounds of sapanwood and 61 
Tflsks of elephant-teetlfl^ He writes the names of the envoys as 
T'a.'Kitma, Ta:Lap and P’i-ni. 

An amplification of the facts is to ])e found in Ma 'Tuan-lin 
in his notice on Tcheoii-mei-lieou (Cliou-meidin). Tliis last name, 
howevei' is clearly faulty, tcheoii {cliou) being a miswriting of 
iaii (129, p, 233; 342, p. G), As translated by de Saint Denys 
(230, i)p: 583-585) the notice begins with a ‘ repetition of the 
geographical facts as given in the Sung Sliili and then says, amongst 
other things, that the people used gold and silver in their commer- 
cial transactions, that the soil contained very pure gold of a deep red 
colour and a stone called yiL-chiy inferior to ‘jade bnt much esteemed, 
that there -were elephants and rhinoceroses, and that the country 
produced sapaii-wood and many medicinal plants. The king's name 
is written by de Saint Denys as To-siu-ki, the envoys as Taiou-ma, 
Ta-la and Tcha-pi-ni. The tribute sent in 1001 A.D. appears here 
as ^^one thousand pounds of scented wood, one thousand pounds 
of the metal called feou, one thousand pounds of tlie metal called 
Iciy tliirty-five pounds of liou^liouang-lieny one hundred pounds of 
red gold, red rugs, four pieces of flowered material, ten pounds of 
sou-mil w'ood and sixt 3 '-one pieces of ivory". 

The products of a eountr}^, in our view, are so important for 
identiflcation purposes that they have been set out in full in these 
excerpts; but the translations are not satisfactory. One wants the 
exact Chinese characters and not merely what tlie translators 
tliouglit them to re])resent. De Saint Den 3 ^s, however, does give 
some of them. Soii-mu (sii-mu) is sappan (226, p. 217), also 
called ^‘bresil" and ‘'8)rezile-wmod", and the reader is referred for 
this product to Burkiil (365) under Oaesalpina. Gerini says that 
yii-sliihy as he writes it, is a jadeite produced in northern Burma 
and presumably traded into Tan-mi-liu, as he whites it (46, p. 523, 
n. 2). Berthold Laufer in his book Jade, 1946, says that yiHhih 
usually refers only to jade-like stones (p. 25). Hirth and Roekhill 
give fou (teou) as ^Svhite copper" in a passage where Chau Ju- 
kua is writing of the alloyed coinage of Sho-p'o (226, p. 78). But 
de Saint Denys cites authorities to show that teou was probably a 
rich ore of gold and copper, while la was a kind of tin or an alloy 
of tin and copper (230, 585, iin. 17, 18). Mr Hsu gives 
stone (copper zinc alloy)" and ''yli stone (copper zinc alloy?)''. 

The outstanding fact from all these notices is that Tan-mei-lieou 
must have been a wealthy and highly metalliferous country. 

Sehlegel (174, a, pp: 296-297) makes an attempt to explain 
the name Tan-mie-lieou but it carries no conviction and has not , . 
"been adopted. V 7"..': 
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Unless there are more passages which have aot Ijcen translated 
as yet, Tan-mei-lieou appears in 1001 A.D. and then is heard of* 
no more. 

Tasi-ma-lmg. Chan Jn-kna has a notice in his (Ini Fan Chi on 
this kingdom (226, p. 6?) inwrihch he says that it is under a ruler 
addressed as smig^lning, which, according to Tlirtii and Eoekhill,.. 
means ^^miiiister of state’^ mentri (ilnd: p, 68, n. 2). Schlegel 
(ni, ii (1901), ]). 128) gives it as ^mohle sir""'** and Ur Hsu (342, 
p. 6) as ‘‘‘the minister^’. v^jSince Tan-mading was one of the depeii-- 
dencies of San-fods^i, as given in the Oku Fan Chi (226, p. 62) and 
paid tribute to it (ibid: p. 67), one might say that the local chief-- 
tain was a kind of Temenggong of Srivijaya. It sent an embassy 
to Chhia in 1196 A.D., which is tlie only one mentioned in passages" 
which have been translated. 

I The products, as given in the CJm Fan Chi and translated by 
Hirth and liockhili (226, p. 67), were ^‘yellow wax, laka-wood, the 
su (variety of gharu-wood), incense, ehoiiy, camphor, elephants^’ 
tusks and rhinoceros horns^’b; and we are told that Tan-ma-ling col- 
lected such gold and silver articles as it received for offering to 
San-fo-tsl. 

It seems that Chau Jiidaia got his facts as to Tan-iiia-ling- 
exclusively from oral information (226, p. 31.) 

The Tao i chih Ho, 1349 A.D., has a notice on Tan-ma-ling 
(352, pp; 123-124) which, as translated by Roekhill, says that it is 
the adjacent country to Sha-li-fo-lai-an, is level and extensive, pro- 
ducing more grain than it could consume, and has a ruler. The- 
products are ‘“superior tin, pearl camplior, turtles^ shells, cranes^’ 
nests, laka-wood, as also bees-wax and huang-chon hsiang-Cou 
(gharu)^h In his translation Mr. Hsti (342, p. 6) has “The land’ 
is the neighbouring country of Bha-li and Fodai-aid^ and gives 
the products as white tin of high quality, red ( ? crystals of) cam- 
phor, tortoise shells, Uhinoplax vigil (Forst.), lakawood, and roots 
of gharu-woocL He substitutes ““hornlhlls^^ for ““eranes^\ says 
nothing about nests or bees-wax, and has “Toeal chiefs for ““ruler”.. 
It may be noted that ““yellow wax” and ““bees-wax” are the same* 
(226, p. 238). 

Schlegel (1T4, ii, (1901), ]>. 125) translates from the San 
tsai Fu hut, 1607 A.D., ““When one sets sail from Canton for Tan- 
ma-ling it takes ten days aixd nights from Cambodia to reach it. 
The country has a landlord but no king. In 1196 A J). they offered 
three golden wine-jugs and one gilded ]>arasol”. This passage must* 
have been taken from some other "work which, as usual, is not named. 
But it gives^ us another important geographical fact (if it can be* 
accepted), vu: — that Tan-ma-ling was 10 da}V sail from Cambodia,, 
though from wdiereabouts in Cambodia we do not know. 
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In the ease of Tan-ma-ling again we want more translations 
and a search for all references to it. 


Selilegel (ITI, ii^ (1901), ]>, 130') savs that tlie name in the 
x\moy dialect sounds as ^'Tan-be-ling, which, hy assimilation, be- 
comes Temlieling'h If so, it is clearly a transcrii)tion of the Malay 
name; but Schlegel ignoring completely the facts, located it on 
the east coast of Sumatra. Mr. Hsil (340, p, GO; 342, ])]>: 5, 1) 
considers that the Thing name Tkn-ling is the same as Tan-ina- 
iing but an enquiry into that is unnecessary for our present pur])oses. 

As 1ms been seen, Professor Coedes aece])ts 'Tan-ma-ling as 
being the same place as Taii-inei-lieou and his opinion has been 
acce])ted universally. 

Fo-Io-an. Luce and Pel Hot write this name as Fo-lo-ngan,, 
Sehlegei variously as Puluan, Ful-lo-ngan, Put-lo-an and Ihi-lu- 
an; but we follow Hirth and Pockhili. The Chinese characters for' 
the name are the same throughout the references given Irelow. 

Eockhill (3-*)2, p. 123, ii. 1.) would seem to ])e right in^^sa}’- 
ing that the Slia-li-fo-lai-an, which appears in the notice on Tali- 
ma-ling in the Tao i cIhIi lio above, is really the same as Fo-lo-an., 
Mr Flsli, as has been seen, divided, the name into two jilaees; but 
surely Slia-li must represent Sanskrit Sri, Malay Seri and so be* 
merely an honorific. Tkking Sha-li-fo-lai-an and F'o-lo-an to be* 
tlie same, we get another important geographical fact, namely that 
Fo-lo-aii was tlic adjacent country to Tan-ma-ling. Me have seen 
also that other neighbours of Fo-lo-an were Pahang, Trengganu 
and Kelantan. From this it must surely follow' that F'o-lo-an was 
an east coast state and could not possibly have been Beranang on 
the W'est coast of Selangor, as so many have accepted lieeause of 
etymological reasoning. It is quite true that the modern Cliinose 
name for Beranang is Fu-lu-ngan, as Mr. Firmstone "writes it (333, 
p. 190) : but Beranang is a village of no importance on the Langat 
Eiver in south-eastern Selangor and there is no evidence that it' 
ever w'as of any im])ortance. Moreover, it is far inland and so 
could never have been a port, such as, we shall see later, Fo-lo-an 
undoubtedly wms. Xevertheless, Maspero (355, p. 109), Majumdar 
(181, p. 194), Xilakanta Sastri (331, p* 294), Ilsit (342, p. G), 
and a good many others have accepted Beranang in Selangor as- 
the proper identification. It w^ould seem that once more we have 
a much accepted identification which is based purely on a jiamo' 
similarity and in the teeth of the facts. Professor Ooedes doe.s not 
fall into the error since, as has been seen, he identifies it, though 
doubtingly, with Patlialung, an identification which had already 
been made by the late Dr. C. 0. Blagden (352, p. 123, n. 1). 
rrhe only difficulty is that, if Fo-lo-an is really a transcription of 
the Malay name Beranang, there is no place now on the east coa.st. 
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wliieli will fit it: but that is not really a difficulty since the name 
may have dropped out of existence or Fo-lo-an may not he such 
a transcription. At all events, the geographical facts must be 
faced and they point clearly to the east coast. The exact location 
will be considered later under the questions of identification. 

Hirth and Eockhill (226, p. 205An. 2) also consider that the 
PVlo-man mentioned in the passage, already quoted, concerning 
gharu-wood in the Ling wai iai fa is /‘probably an error for Fo- 
^o■'an^^. If that is so, then Po-lo-an was an Uiiper Coast country 
and this is corroborated by airother passage in the same work where 
the name is written correctly. According to Hirth and Eockhill 
' (ibid: pp: 69--70) it roads Idle chief of Fo-lo-an is ajipointed from 
San-fo-tsfi. rjlie country produces aromatics with which those of 
^‘Lower Coast countries’^ cannot compare in aroma or strength. 
There is here (in Fo-lo-an) a Holy Buddha whicli the princes of 
of San-fo-ts’i come every year to burn incense before”. In the Clni 
Fan Chi (226, p. 62) we find Fo-lo-an given amongst the depen- 
dencies of San-fo-ts’i (Srivijaya). 

Hirth and Eockhill (226, pp: 22-2T ) liave translated a long 
t/'passage from the Ling wai tai ia which is most important for an 
understanding of Chinese ideas as to Soutli Sea navigation in Sung 
times. In it (p. 26) ocmirs this passage :—Ht is impossible to 
eiuunerate the countries in the South-Western Ocean, but if we 
take Tongking (Kiau-eiii) as a central point, we liave to the south 
of it Annam (Chan-ch’ong), Kaniboja (Chon-la) and Fo-lo-an”. 

Tliat makes it clear, we think, that Fo-lo-an must have been on 
I the east coast of the Malay Peninsula and also that it must have 
j been an important place for trade, which is borne out by the Cliu 
Fan Chi in its notice on Ta-shi, the Arabs proper. After enume- 
rating their products, it says (226, p. 116) ^^Tlie foreign traders 
\ who deal in these merchandise, bring them to San-fo-ts’i and Fo- 
lo-an to barter” ; and it speaks again of foreign traders in its notice 
on Fo-lo-an in which, as translated by Hirth and Eockhill, ive read 
‘To this country there came flying two Buddhas, one with six-arms, 
the other with four arms. Should ships try to enter the confines 
(of Fo-io-an), they 'would he driven back by the wind; this is 
popularly ascril)ed to the magic power of (these) Buddhas. The 
Buddhist temple (of Fo-lo-an) is covered wutli bronze tiles and is 
ornamented with gold. The fifteenth of the sixth moon is kept 
as^ the Buddha’s birthday with crowded processions accompanied 
j with music and the beating of cymbals. The foreign traders take 
^ part in them”, 

I This same notice gives the products of Fo-lo-an as comprising 
^ The su and chan (varieties of gliaru-wood ) , laka-wood, sandal- 
wood and elephants’ tusks” and says that it sent yearly tribute to 
] San-fo-ts’i (ibid:, p. 69), 
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Schlegel (359, p. 402) translates a passage in the San ts'ai 
fu hiiy which looks as if it is based on the Ohu Fan Chi It says 
that Fo-lo-an can be reached by sea in four days and nights from 
^'Sembodja (Palembang)"' or could be reached by land also. 
Sembodja, i.e. San-fo-tsh, must clearly be an error* for Ling-ya- 
ssi-kia as given in the Chu Fan Chi; and it is noticeable that Gerini 
in his reference to the San islii fu liui (46, p]): 598-599) writes 
that it says Fo-lo-an could be reached by sea in four days' and 
nights' sailing from Ling-ya-sz, as he spells the name* “^In the 
passage, as translated by Schlegel, we are told that in Fo-lo-an tlu^re 
were two copper divinities, -which had arrived there by -hying, one 
of them having six and the other four arms. Tlie anniversary of 
their birthday took place on the loth day of the 6th moon. When- 
ever strangers wished to come there in order to steal the pearls 
and jewels in the temple of these divinities, a violent storm and 
waves arose as soon as they arrived at the mouth of the river, so 
that tlieir ships could not enter it. 

It looks as though we have in this passage, and in the one from 
the Ling wai fai ia, what is really a reference to the effect of the 
ISiE monsoon on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, which during 
that wind is a complete lee shore. So much is this so that the 
Malays call this monsoon the musim luala tutup, ^^season when the 
river-mouths are closed", ^hips from China, of course, came down I 
on this wind and there were only a few east coast anchorages open} 
to them. Fo-lo-an evidently was not one of them. 

Ma Tuan-lin does not mention Fo-lo-an at all nor apparently | 
does the Sung SMh, since no sinologist has referred to it; but onef 
would like to* have all the references to. Fo-lo-an gathered and tran-| 
slated by some expert hand. 

The references to the two Buddhas are so interesting that they 
merit a digression, Schlegel (358, pp: 403-404) says that there 
is a good engraving of them in the San fsai fu hm, which, he 
thinks, evidently represents the goddess Xuan-yin, whose birthday, 
according to de Groot, is on the 15th day of the 6th moon. Schlegel 
also cites de Groot for the statement that the portrayals of Kuan- 
yin in China "ffally exactly with those of Ma-tsu-po, the Chinese 
patroness of the sailors, who herself is identified with Koan-yin^ the 
legend of whose birth in the southern seas is thereby strikingly 
confirmed". 

For these two goddesses the reader is referred to Bredon and 
Mitrophanow (45), Maspero (360) and Werner (361). The two 
authors first-named write (45, p. 196) "^Though Kuan Yin, the 
Best Beloved, is the supreme and favourite goddess of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, and has to a certain extent supplanted all 
other maritime goddesses in popular favour, there are certain local ^ 
patronesses of sailors such as Tien Pei, Ma *Tsu Po, and Ma Chu 
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(the two last-named being ])robably regional deifications of the 
same ligiire) wlio are worshipped ])y most of the sea-faring families 
‘•of the southern eoast-po^ts’^ 

With regard to the name Ma Tsii Po, T note tliat loeall}' it is 
written Ma-eho-])o; and in the iirst account of a Chinese proces- 
sion in Singapore, which occurred in 1840, an eihgy ot this goddess, 
newly arrived from China, was borne to the tmiiple which Lad 
just been erected in her honour. I’lie description says 'hShe is 
called hy the Chinese Thien-siang-sing-ho (or lla-C'lio-jio), ])eing 
tlie deity commonly termed the Mother of the f leaven Iv sages. Rhe 
is supposed to be the especial ])rotectress of those who navigate the 
•deep^h^ This temple is the Avell-known Hokkien temple in Teluk 
Ayer Street. A portion of its cost was defrayed liy tlie owners of 
Chinese Junks from Amoy, and from Siam and dava.^ The spacious 
main building in the famous (hieng lioon l\mg temple in Malacca, 
founded in the ITth century A.D., is ideilicated to Kuaii-yin 
•and the side ])ortioii on the left to ^‘Machoe Poh, the Queen of 
Heaven, as tlie special guardian of sailors, fishermen and voyagers 
-on the high seas^^; so l)ato Tan Cheng Lock writes in his Cheng 
Hoon Teiig Temple, 1941). 

'Fien Fei, tlie Empress of Hc^aven, has the alternative name 
T^ien Hoii and Maspero (3()(), p. 329) says that she is more fami- 
liarly called “■(Trandmother Ma-tsii-])h)’^ her cult having originated 
ill Fukien and from there spread over the whole of China. Fukienese 
sailors have her image on almost all of their ])oats, while traders in 
•exports and imjicrts and oversea travellers sacrifice to her. It 
.appears that her worship sprang up suddenly at tlie end of the 
Hth century A.l). and developed swiftly in the course of the next. 
Traditionally, Ma Chu was the daughter of a Fukienese sailor and 
was born during tlie Sung dynasty. 

Kuan-yin was a divinity vho changed sex, having originally 
lieen the male Avalokitesvara, from which the full name Kuaii-she- 
yin derives. It is said that the sex changed from male to female 
in the 12th century A. I), (45, p. 184) but in a jiaper in Ariihus 
Asiae Benjamin Eowland Jr claims that the deity began to assume 
more female aspects several centuries lK3fore then.'^ The goddess 
:is often called ^ ^‘Kiian-yin of the Southern Seas^^ and amongst her 
many legends is one that she was born in those Peas. 

^ The different attributes which the (fiinese have gdven to their 
divinities have caused confusion between the sea goddesses and 
this confusion is added by the marked similarities of so many of 
their effigies, which are often portrayed witli six or lour arms, 
obviously derived originally from Indian effigies. 

(a) Buckley's Anecdotal Hosiery of Singapore, vol. %, pp: 345-346. 

(3) Ibid; p. 356, 

^4) Vol: X, No: I, p. 29. 
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According to Bredoii and Mitrophanow, the 15th day of the 
‘Gtli moon is not aece[>ted as the anniversary of Kiian-yin, her festi- 
vals occurring on the 19th days of the 2m\ the ()th aud the 9th 
moons, the first being the most popular, lie Groot gives the ])irth 
day of Ma-tsu-po as the 23rd day of the 3rd moon (226, p, (>9, n. 2). 
But it will have been noted that it is the San fsai fu hui which says 
that tlie birthday of the Fo-lo-an goddesses was the 15th day of 
tlie 6tli moon : the Oku Fan Chi says that the Buddlnds birthday 
was eele])rate(l in Po-lo-an on that day. 'This latter work in its 
notice on P^o-ni (Brunei) says that the Chinege junks had to wait 
there for their homeward voyage until the festival of the Buddha 
on the day of the full moon of the 6th moon was passed or other- / 
wise they would meet with bad weather (226, p. 157). It may well 
be that the importance of tlie 15th day of the 6th moon was con- 
nected with tlie homeward SW monsoon whose full force is felt 
in the South China Sea in tlie month of July and so is the time 
when a sjieedy and safe voyage back to China ('{iiihl he ensured. 

For Fo-lo-an on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula and PT)-ni 
On the west coast of Borneo this would be a most auspicious Beason. 

Be Groot says that the 15tli day of the 6th moon is celebrated in 
Fukien as the mid-year festival (226, p. 70, n. 2) and here again 
one gets the feeling of a sailors’ festival since the date corresponds 
so exactly and the connection between Fukien and Malaysia is so 
marked. 

It is tempting to think that the two Fo-lo-an divinities were 
the origin of Ma-tsu-]io and of Ivuan-yin as a sea goddess. ^ We 
have the coincidences of the festival dates in Fo-lo-an, P’o-ni and 
Fukien ; the mention of the celebrated Buddha in the lAng wed 
iai Uiy 1178 A. I)., and the two Buddhas in the Oku Fan Chi, 1225, 
A.T).; the birth of Ma Chii in Fukien in Sung times; the legend of 
the birth of Kuan-yin in the Southern Seas and her becoming a sea 
goddess in Sung times; the cult of TTeii Fei and Ma-tsu-po origi- 
nating in Fukien ; the six and four armed effigies of the three god- 
desses; and the continual passage back and forth of Fukienese 
sailors. But this is merely a suggestion for the consideration of,|| 
those pro|)erly qualified to consider it. Fo-lo-an as a Chinese place- 
name appears to date only from Sung times and the matter of the !| 
Hying Buddhas appears to us to be of great interest. 

We pass now to the three neighbours of Fo-lo-an, whose names, 
are written bv Hirth and Koekhill as Poiig-fong, Tong-va-nong and 
Ivi-lan-tan. Variant forms of the names have been collected with 
references by Pelliot (129, pp: 344-345, o, 6, 1) but local sinologists 
should collect all the references and translate them. It may be 
•observed here that the C'hu Fan Ohi merely names the three places 
but has no notice on any of them and mentions them only m tw^o ^ 
passages, the one in relation to Fo-lo-an, already noticed, and the 
other in the list of the dependencies of San~fo-tsT, where each place 
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is named {22% p. 62.) 'The first notices of the three, which, are 
available in translation^ occur in the Tao i cMh Ho, 1349 A.D. 

Pong-fong, The Tao i cliih Ho calls it PTmg-k’en^s:, as written by 
Roekhill (352, p. 1.20). It says that had a ruler and 

describes it by saying ^‘Eocky cliffs encircle it, rough and precipi- 
tous. From afar it looks like a level wall. The soil is fertile, 
rather good for cereals^h The products are 'lioiumg shoii hsiang 
foil, (gharu-wood), ch'hi and su (gharii-wood), fapai perfume, 
camphor, tin, and coarse laka-wood^h Eockliill cannot say what 
was ta-'pai perfume (ibid: n. 3). 

The Using clv'a slnoig hn, 1436 A.D., has a repetitive notice 
which has been translated by Eockhill (352, pp : 120-121) and also 
by Groeneveldt (148, pp : 257-258 ), wliile Sehlegel refers to other 
Ming sources (174, x, pp : 40-46) but these last are too late for our 
purposes. 

Tong-y^a-nong. This ])laee is called Ting-kio-lu, as written by 
Eockhill, in the Tao i cliih Ho (352, pp: 120-121). It had a ruler, 
who managed his affairs well, and it is descTil)C(l thus : — ^Tt is a 
triangular islet, a bay separates it from the adjacent district and 
forms an important water-way. The island is high and desolate. 
The fields middling to poor, but the ])oorest peojde have a sufficiency 
of food”. The products are ^daka-wood, camphor, beeswax and 
tortoise-shell”. 

There is no notice in the Using cli'a sheng Jan but Groeneveldt 
translates passages in the Ming Shih and the Tung hsi yang Tcao, 
1618 A.D. (148, pp: 200-201). He was, however, under the mis- 
apprehension that Indragiri was meant. Sehlegel, under the name 
Ting-ki-gi, gives a number of references which really apply to 
Trenggami (174, ix, pp; 293-297). But all these are too late for 
our present purposes. 

Ki-lan-tan. The Tao i chih lio says country is extensive, 

the land is poor and arable soil is scarce, but the summer being hot 
they get in two crops” (352, p. 121). It says also “Outside (this 
place) there is a small bay, secluded and very deep, with salt water 
and splendid fish. Here tin is found” (ibid: p. 122). The place 
had a ruler and the products were “superior quality of ch'm and 
su (gharu-wood), coarse laka-wood, beeswax, turtle-shells, cranes^ 
nests, and betel-nuts”. , 

There is no notice in the Using cli'a slieng Ian but Groeneveldt 
has translated a passage from the Ming Shih (148, pp: 257-258). 
After giving jiassages eoneerning Ho-io-tan wliieh he took to be 
Kelantan, Sehlegel refers to Ming notices (174, x, pp: 162-163). 
But all these again are too late for us. 
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Nagamkretagama. Canto 14 of this Javanese poem of 1365 A.D. 
gives ns the names of Langkasnka, Sai, Kalanten, IMnggano and 
Pahang amongst the dependencies of Majapahit on the Malay 
Peninsnla (111, pp: 147-8). It also gives a name Xaeor, ])erha])s 
a misprint for X'agor (ibid: p. 149). It might represent Ligor> 
as the Dnteh Encyclopaedie says; but Dr. Blagden ].)ointed out 
difficulies. Dharmanagaii appears in Canto 15 aiid Ligor in 1365 
A.D. was tributary to Siam (ibid: p. 149). 

Wti-P«i“ChiIi Charts. Peferences to Ming authorities have been 
omitted for the most part in the preceding review of the facts 
but the Wu-pei-chili charts need to be noticed. Mr. J, V. Mills 
(321, pp : 28-39) studies the positions up the east coast from Pedra 
Branca to Sixiggora. AVe find the Pahang river given as P'eng 
¥eng cliiang (the last character meaning ^^riveP() or in Amoy 
Ilokkien Plie hang hang, Mr. Mills thinks that the name may 
be connected ■with pahang, the Khmer -word for ^hin^( and has a 
full discussion of the various views as to the Chinese iiame (ibid: 
pp : 31-32). 'Treiigganu appears as Ting chia lisia hi, or in Amoy 
Hokkien as Teng ha ha Jo,, and Mr. Mills points out that it is clearly 
a transcription of the Malay name, of which as pronounced locally 
Teganiing is a good phonetic rendering (ibid: p. 33). The 1948 
Annual Eeport on Trengganu says, however^ that Trehanu comes 
nearest to the local pronunciation of the name. The Kelantan 
Eiver appears as Ku Ian ian chiang, or in Amoy Hokkien as Ko 
Ian ian hang; and above it the Telubin Eiver under its old name Sai 
Eiver appears as Esi chiang, or in Amoy Hokkien Sai hang,, the 
exact equivalent. Between these two rivers the mainland is marked 
{Jli'ii chiang hstang meaning ^^produces chiang pe^fume^^ which 
Mr. Mills takes to he laka-wood (ibid: pp: 35-36). Patani appears 
•as Lang hsi chia, or in Amoy Hokkien Long sai ha, and we dealt 
“with this in the last part of these Notes. The main-land between 
the Telubin and the Patani is marked chiang chen, meaning 
■^'produces chiang chen'’,, wdiieh Mr. Mills considers to he the same 
perfume as that produced between the Kelantan and the Telubin 
(ibid: p. 36). Siiigora is given under the name Sun hu na, or in 
Amoy Hokkien Sng hu na. From there to the Bangkok Eiver no 
countries, towns or rivers are named (ibid: p. 37), though Bandon 
Bight seems to appear as the Gheng put shoals, using the Amoy 
-Hokkien pronunciation (ibid: p. 38). 

It is noticeable, then, that Tan-ma-ling, Po-lo-an and Kia-lo-hil 
(pronounced in Amoy Hokkien iTa lo hi) do not appear; nor even| 
does Ligor. The main-land lying to the south of Triple Peak in 
-Siam is marked merely as producing sapan-wood (ibid: pp : 39, 47). 

Pulau Tenggol, about 15 miles eastward of Tanjong Dungun 
and the mouth of the Dungun Eiver, seems to appear as Tou hM 
'or Peck Island; and it seems to have been a Chinese navigation-mark , 
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on the sea-roiite from Pulau Condor to Malaya (ibid: p. 32), during 
the course across to Pahang and then down the Peninsula, Oif 
the coasts of Treiiggami, Kolantan and Pataiii seven island-groups 
are shown, the identification of which is described by Mr. Mills as 
matter of considerable difficnlty^^ (ibid: p. 33). 

IdentificaticBS. "We come now to the very dilfumlt proldems of 
identification. It seems to ns that we shall be a]>proa(hmg cer- 
tainty only if the geogra[)hica], the econoniic, and the historical 
facts are reasonably in accord: but, since we do not seem yet to 
have all the facts in translatioiij any identifieatioii can only be a 
tentative one. 

Beginning with the geograpliical facts, we have seen that Ling- 
ya-ssi-kia was G days^ sail from 1‘an-ina-ling aiid 4 days’ sail from 
Fo-io-an, and tliat Po-lo-an was the adjacent country to Taii-ma- 
ling. It ivS therefore, clear that Fu-lo-an lay ])etween Liiig-ya- 
ssT-kia and Tan-ma-ling : lint are we sailing north or south from 
Ling-ya-ssi-kia ? Professor ( 'cedes locates Taii-ma-ling i]i the Ligor 
region and suggests with a query Pathaliuig for Fo-lo-an. For 
Ling- 3 'a-ss‘i-kia he has nothing closer than "‘on the ]\lalay I’eninsula’h 
Rince Pathaliing is south of the Ligor region and since he takes 
Tan-nia-ling as far north as the ihiy of Bamloig it follows that 
for Professor Coedes the days^ sail must be north from Ling-ya- 
ssi-kia : but we submit that the reverse is the real case. The key 
to the problem lies, it seems to us, in the stateineiit of the CJvu 
Fan Chi that Pong-fong, Tdng-ya-ndng and Ki-lan-tan (identified 
by everybody as Pahang, Trengganu and Kelantan) were the neigh- 
hours of Fo-Io-aii. 

We have said before, and we repeat, that a tragedy of ancient 
geography is the necessity to express it in modern terms which are 
apt to convey false thoughts to the minrl. ‘I'hus, wlien wq are told 
that Pong-fong, Tong-ya-nong and Ki-ian-tan are Pahang, Treng- 
gaiiu and Kelantan, we are ])rone at once to think of the ])resent 
three States with their well-defined ])oiindaries, whereas we ought 
really only to think of river-moutlns. In ancient times, and. even 
in quite modern ones, nearly all the Malay States were riverine 
with the river giving its name to the State. xVs Mr. Daly wrote 
in 1878, ^Tt would appear that the Malay Peninsula would ])e a 
vast uninhabitable jungle, were it not that the interior yields rich 
gold and tin alluvial deposits on eitlier side of the range of hills 
that form the ])aek-bone of the country” (362, p. 194). The main 
high-ways into this rieli interior were the rivers and Dr. Linehan 
(220, p. 2) wwites ^TThe ancient practice of defining territorial 
divisions and apportioning lands by water-sheds was clue, no doubt, 
to the fact that the Malays had an intimate knowledge of the 
courses of rivers and their tributaries”; and, one feels sure, so did 
the predecessors of the Malays.. One has only to fiy over the Penin- 
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sula, even in its present high state of development, to appreciate 
the reason for what Mr. Baly wrote. 

, Therefore, for ns the nmnes Pong-fong, 'Tong-va-iioiig and 
Ivi-lamtan inclieate tlie respective river-mouths; and it is necessary 
to remember that the Pahang ainl the' Kelaiitan have clurnml 
'COuifeOfe on seA eral occa&ionh vitliin historical times. An interesting 
fact, however, emerges in connection with Toiig-ya-ndno- Tins 
name appears as Ting-kiadu in the 14th century Trto { cJnflwHml 
as Ting-chia-hsia-lu in the loth century Wu-pei-clnli charts These 
last attach the word or river, to Xelaiitan (Ku-huhiaii 

chuing) and to Pahang (F engulf en g cliiang) but not to Trengo-anu : 
and the 'Tao i chlh ho speaks of Trengganu as a triangular'' islet, 
winch is liigli and desolate and is separated from the adja(mit 
<listrict by a bay, forming an important water-wav. Om? wonders, 
therefore, whether the Chinese did not attach the name more to 
Pulau Kapas tlian to the main-land. The China Sea Pilot, 1938, 
•says that this island is reported to afford good anchorage for small 
vesscds, with local knowledge, during the XE monsoon. That fact 
would make a great appeal to Chinese junk-masters and so may 
have made the island more important to them than the main-land 
^or the river-mouth, which is unprotected in the XE monsoo]i. Pulau 
Xapas is 4T8 feet high and lies south of Kuala Trengganu about 
27 miles NX'W of Tanjoiig Dungun, 4"* 48' X'. However, the point 
is not very material and it will Ixj safe to think of Tbng-va-nbng 
in general connection with the river-mouth rather than the present 
State. ^ 

Obviously, in 1225 A.B. Pong-fong, Toiig-ya-nong and Ki-lan-| 
tan were of little importance since the Chu Fan Chi only mentions i 
them in the list^of Srivijaya's dependencies and as being neighbours I 
of Fo-lo-an. The Tm i chih lio says that they had rulers; hut^ 
that "was 124 years later and the rulers may only have been local 
oliieftains. To the Ch u- Fan Chi the places of real importance on , 
the east coast were Ling-va-ssi-kia, Tan-ma-ling and Fo-Jo-aii, 
since it gives a notice on each of them. And the remarkable lack ' 
of refpence to the west coast shows that Chau Ju-kua, the Fukienese 
shipping official, regarded the east coast as tlie most important part ; 
of the Peninsula. 

In the last part of these Xoies we showed that to the Chinese^ 
Langkasuka under its different names always was primarily an 
•east coast state but we did not locate it more precisely. The Wu- 
pePcliih charts show clearly that it lay between Singora and the . 
Teluhin (Saiburi) Eiver ; and upon the rest of the evidence it seems y/ 
safe to say tliat the present province of^Patgiu must always have 
been included in Cangkasuka. We * do not, however, know f 
the boundaries and it may have included Ligor, or a ;' part 
of Ligor, at various times. Mr.' Hstt/ for inriance, '''eon- 
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siders that during the Liang, Siii and T^ang dynasties Langkasuka 
was in Ligor (B-iO, p, 59) . Boundaries of states change with vary- 
ing fortunes and ])rohably were never well defined in aiieient times. 
Even in 18T5 "^the Sultan of ‘Trenggaiui and tiie Ea]’a of Kelantaii 
told Sir William Jervois they knew nothing of the interior bound- 
aries of their States, nor even what countries they marched with.”^ 
Although there is a difference in time of some 2(10 years, we think 
that the evidence of the Wn-pei-chili charts, which must date back 
a long time before the composition of the elnpts, can be used fairly 
to suggest that in 1225 ik.D. Ling-ya-ssi-kia %va3 centred in tiie 
present Patani province. If so, it possessed an important anchorage 
available to the Chinese ships in both monsoons. As Skinner (64, 
p. 25) wrote, ^*The bay of Patani is formed hy the projection of a 
narrow strip of land about T or 8 miles in length, which, coimected 
•with the mainland to the eastward, bends round to the Xorth-west 
like a horn and protects the roadstead, so that vessels can at most 
seasons ride in safety ; which accounts for the high estimation in 
whicdi it was held ])y the early navigators^h The present light on 
Tanjong Patani (Leni Tachee) is given in the Chitia Sea Pilot as 
6“ 5?' N. The Patani Eiver falls into the roadstead. 

In the last part of these Xofes we showed that in the Tth century 
A.D. Chinese ships, which had sailed down the Indo-Chinese coast 
and cross tlie (Tiilf of Siam, made land-fall on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula at Langkasnka (Lang-chia, Lang-chia-sliu). In 
his Xofes oa the Historical Geography of Malaija, p. 20, Dato 
Douglas, wlio identifies tlie Long Sai Ka of the ^Y u-pei-chili charts 
with Patani, writes ^^Iii the China sea directory one learns that the 
tidal luidulations from tlie China sea strike the coast near Patani 
as at Piilaii Eidang the tidal stream flows south whilst at Singgora 
it is setting northwesP^ The reader vShoiiid stndv the China Sea 
Pilot, 193L Yol: 1, pp: 30, 122, 125, 129, 131 and 132, which gives 
a good explanation of why land-fail should have been made at 
Patani and enforce our identilication. 

y Singora (Songkhla) appears as Sun-ku-na in tlie Wu-pei-chih 

^ charts and as the northern limit of Langkasnka. From it entrance 
is made to the inland sea called Tale Sap, inshore of which, some 
38 miles NW 6f Singora, is Pathalung, which at present can only 
be reached by boats. Singora lies in the shelter of Tantalam Island 
and there is safe anchorage in the X'E monsoon. The present light 
at the entrance to Singora is given in the China Sea Pilot] as 

r IT K 

Unless Ligor was included at times in the boundaries of Lang- 
kasuka, the Chinese records make no mention of it at all and it is 
noticeable that it does not appear on the W.u-pePeliih charts. 

{4) Recorded by the iate Sir Frank Swettenham, J.R,A.S. {S.B.), 1880, No: $ 
at p, 5$. 
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We take therefore the present roadstead of Patani as the 
be^nning of the 6 days’ sail from Lmg-ya-ssi-kia in the Oku Fan 
Cln: where then is Tan-ma-lmg to be placed? 

In the first P^^e a coasting voyage is obviously indicated and 
it must be clear that during such a voyage a junk would cover far 
less distance than she would on the open sea with a followino- mon- 
is referred to Messrs: Mills and Best (321, pp- 
43-44) lor the pace of a .innk at the time of the Wu-pei-cliil, char s! 
The best speed attained m the open sea seems to have been about 
' 614 miles per hour and Mr. Best says that from Malacca to Baffles 
Light a. modern junk “probably averages no better than 3-4 days” 
The Chma Sea Ftlot gives the light on Malacca pierhead as 2° 11' 
and the Admiralty chart shows Ehffles Light on Pulau Satumu. or 
Coney Met, at about 1 9' M. Mr. Mills thinks that where a 

Chinese record gives sped in terms of watches it is about twice 
as fast as where it IS given in days, and suggests that the e.xplana- 
tion may be that “where the period is expressed in days no allow- 
ance is made for the efflux of time udiile the vessel anchored for 
the night”. 'The reader will also note the wide bend of the east 
coast, and the chains of islands parallel to the coast, from the 
mouth of Kelantan down to the mouth of the Ivuautan’ which we 
are about to locate as the southern limit of the C days’ sail We 
suggest, accordingly, that under all the circumstances' the distance ’ 
given in the Chu If an Vhi is reasonable for the limits of a voyage 
from Patani roadstead to Kuala Kuantan. 

Schlegel says, as we have seen, that Tan-ma-ling, pronounced in 
Fukienese fashion, gives an exact transcription of Tembeling, which 
at present is a name applied to the northern headland at the entrance 
to_ the Ivuautan Eiver, to a most important tributary of the Pahang 
Eiver, and to a large surrounding district with a village of the same 
name. Before going further we must express our great indebted- 
ness to Dr. Linehan’s Hisiory of Pahang (220) and particularly to 
chapters 1 and 2, and pp: 247-251, of that work, to which we 'call 
the reader’s close attention. 

South of the Tembeling- district lies the 'Temerloh one, which 
is also of importance. Since it is agreed by all that Tan-mei-lieou 
was the older name for Tan-ma-ling, those who like finding name 
similarities might consider whether Tan-mei-lieou can be correlated 
with Temerloh. 

Dr. Linehan (220, p. 251) writes ‘The Tembeling river was 
an iinportant province, and carried a fairly numerous population in 
prehistoric days, witness the many neolithic and iron-age relies 
recently found on its banks — and that, though little search has yet 
been made there, and the locality is now almost deserted”. 
We place Tan-ma-ling as the Tembeling-Kuantan area to which the 
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best entrance from the sea is the Kiiaiitan mouth, since, as Din 
Linehan writes (220, pp : 10, 2ol ),^ it is the only safe anchorage 
on the Paining coast during the XE monsoon, a fad which Is 
corroborated by the G hi na Sea PUot^ ]>. 3. We fix, then, the nioutli: 
ot the Kiiantan River as the southern limit of the 0 <]ays^ sail in 
the Chu Fan Chi and the reader will note that Tanjong Tcnibeling' 
lies 3° 48' X/- Aceordingh', the voyage iiegan in the Patani 
roadstead, the junks getting into the sea when they had rounded 
the headland at (P oT' X ; they then made their way <lown the coast 
, and eventually reached the turn into the Kiiantan river at 3“ 48' X. 
Eo-Io-an was 4 days^ sail and so roughly 2/ 3rds of the way down: 
where is it to be placed? 

Prom the facts, Fo-lo-an clearly w*as entered from a river' 
mouth and the distance from Ling-ya-ssi-kia gives us the moutli 
of the Dungun River with its northern headland Tanjong Dunguii 
at I'’ 48' X. Fifteen miles eastward of it is Piilau Tenggol, 930’ 
feet high, and that island seems to appear in the Wu^pei-chih charts 
as Ton lisu, or Peck Island: Imt neither Fo-lo-aii nor the Dungun 
river are sliowui in them. Kuala Diuigun alTords no ]>roteetion 
from the XE monsoon,Avhieh woiilil make intelligible the statements 
wRieh "we have recorded from Chinese retnwds about the wind at 
Fodo-an. ^^dlaving no anchorage dining the XE monsoon wmiild 
mean that Folo-an as a T>ort had only one season, so that goods 
for trade with China would have had to he stored there until tlie- 
SW monsoon had set in and the junks could take them to China. 
The great importance of the festival in the middle of the 6th moon 
is thus apparent. If w^e accept Fo-lo-aii as the Dungun mouth 
and area, it will he quite ])Ossible in the loose Chinese fashion to 
say that it w'as the neighbour of the Pahang, Trciiggaiui and Kelaii- 
tan river-mouths and wuis the country adjacent to Tan-ma-ling. 

I Tile Chu Fan Chi tells us tiiat lainl-roiites connected Ling-ya- 
%/ I ssi-kia, Tan-mading and Fo-lo-aii; and there is no difficmlty at all 

^ over the statement. These routes normally would follow the rivers 
and Dr. Linehan (220, p. 2) wwites ^Thihang w'as linked up with 
adjoining states by river-routes as w'ell as iiy sea. The Sungai, 
Tanum, a tributary of the Jelai, and the Sat and Sqna, affluents, 
of the Temheling, led into Kelantan. The Siqiia w’as also used as 
a means of communication with Trengganu^D and he speaks (p. 3) 
of the valley of the Teinbeling as the old main northern highway 
of communication. Prehistoric relics are particularly luimeroiis in this 
valley, along wdiich are to be found ancient gold workings, as w^ell as 
on the Jelai river at Selensing (ibid: p. 3). The late Mr. Y. B. C. 
Baker, a most exfierieneed mining engineer in Pahang, wTote ^Tho'- 
men of Sai who colonised Pahang w^'ere miners, not sea farers — ^prol>- 
ably of stock other than Malay. Tliey follow^ed gold and tin up the 
Tyubin (Sai) and crossed over into the Pergau and thence up the 
Lebir and over, via the Sat, into the Temheling valley 
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Some of ta woiikl take the alternative route up tlie Galas an,l 
over vui liilai into Jelai — the route followed by the railway to-day 
Hence the miportan^ of Sai, which as relatedby Ereclia tap])ed so 
many gold fields (->63) He refers also to the chase bv the late 
.Sir Hugh Clittord ot Bahmaii, a man of aboriginal extraction 'uid 
a gold-niiuer at Scmantan, who used the overland route up ‘the- 
Tembelmg into ivelantan and Trenggaini. 

of the greatest experience and know- 
ledge ot the subject, writes are now alile to establisli the fact^^ 
about a eliain of ancient settlements along the Kelantaii 'River and 
its inaiu tributaries right up to the Perak and Pahang borders 
Siiiinarly there have been early settlements along the Pahang river, 
the uppii leaciies oi nliich cilso coiit?iin gold and show traces of 
ancient mining. It is therefore quite jirobalile that tJiere was a 
close connection between the settlers in the upper reaches of the 
two main rivers, as the gold w^orkings contiiine in an almost un- 
broken chfiin across the divides, some of Avliicli arc less than one 
thousand feet abo\'e sea level. This would indicate an unbroken 
route from Kuala Kelantan up through the Lebir, Galas and Xeni{- 
giri Piivers, crossing the Kelantaii-Pahang border into the Tembe- 
ling and Jelai Rivers dow'n to Jvuala Pahang. These routes are not 
known to the younger generation of Malays, but I have met many- 
old Malays ^Yho used them before roads and rail-wavs W’ere deve- 
loped in this country” (364, p. 32). And (p. 34) he writes ^The 
upper reaches of tiie Patani River, the Telubiii (Sai) River and 
the Pergaii River (a tributary to the Kelantan River) are situated 
ill the neighbourhood of each other”. 

The vital fact about the land-routes from Ling-ya-ssi-kia to 
Tan-ma-liiig o])viously is that they passed through territory that 
was immensely wealthy in metals. Mr. Anker Rentse (364, p. 31) 
writes '^Kelantan was no doubt very rich in gold, and also in tin 
to some extent, and the same applies to the countries of Patani, 
Rahman, Taring and Sai. If we draw a line from the present Raub 
Gold Mines in Pahang u]) north through Flu G?ilas and Simgei, 
Kenggiri (S. Jeiiera and S. Wias) in Kelantan, then bending to- 
wards tile north-east, Siingei Retong and Simgei Memiielam, and 
from there north througli the area east of Sungei Pcrgaii 
(Simgei Jentiaiig and Sungei Sokor), next further on the north- 
west through the Tadoli River areas towards Tomoh in South- 
Thaihmd, tlie source of Rnngei Telnbin (Sai, Cea), and finally 
westwards througli the upper parts of the Patani River, toneliing 
the Flu P>elom in Perak, we find traces of ancient mining every- 
where in the jungle in the form of old water-supply canals along 
the s]o])es of the hilL Alluvial gold -will be found in the streams 
almost anywhere in this extensive area; but nowadays it ajijiears in 
such small quantities that only small aeale duhng work (panning) 
is profitable, an indication that the great bulk of surface deposits 
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have been removed by the ancient miner and, later in this pas- 
sage, “"It is now tolerably evident that an extensive trade in gold 
^aiid in tin to some extent) took place in Kelantaii in ancient times, 
and I have no doubt that further investigations would yield the 
same results in the jungle along the iip})er reaches of the Patani 
and Sai Eivers. This trade in gold continued on a decreasing scale 
to the present time. We find Sung Celadon porcelain buried in the 
soil of the Kelaiitan plain and large Ming ])ottery jars regarded 
as sacred old relies in villages from the coast to the interior^h The 
reader should look at the archaeological map which he gives, facing 
p. 34. 

Skinner (G-i, p. 51) WTites^^^Of the mineral states Pahang is 
by the Malays placed first and Ivelaiitan next to Pahang and then 
Patani; all these and these alone have galena as well as gold and 
also, ‘'‘gold is found in Pahang almost exclusively in the 
central line of the state"^ ; and, /‘'tlie ]>rinei]>al gold-workings of the 
Peninsula lie almost along a not very wide line drawn from Mounts 
Ophir and Sega mat (the southern limit of the auriferous chain) 
through the very heart of the Peninsula, to tlie Kalian Mas, or gold 
diggings, of Patani and Tfeiepin in the Xortli^h Ey Telepin he 
means, of course, Telubin. He says tliat the priiiei])al gold-mines 
of the Peninsula in 1884 were in the valley of the Pahang river at 
Lipis, Jelai, Seniantan and Liiit; and Dr. Linehan says that traces 
of the predecessors of the Malays have been found at Liiit (220, 
p. 226). Pieference should also te made for the gold workings and 
the land routes to Daly (362, pp: 195-106). 

We shall elaborate later upon the metals of these parts of the 
Peninsula but the reader will see from what has Ix^eii written al- 
ready that any king who controlled Patani and the central parts of 
Kelantan and Pahang must have been very ri<?h and powerful. The 
long historical importance of Langkasuka, centred in Patani, can be 
attributed to its metals, to eas.? trail scont mental land-routes to the 
west coast and easy land-'routevS south to Kelantan and Pahang, and 
to the control of the Patani road-stead which formed a good port 
in each monsoon. The importance of Tan-ma-ling can be attributed 
to its command of the rich central ]>art of Paliang and its posses- 
sion of the good port at the mouth of the Ivuantan Eiver with safe 
anchorage in each monsoon. 

So far, therefore, we are well based upon geographical, econo- 
mic and historical facts, -which we shall now elaborate further. Since 
it is agreed by all that Tan-mei-Iieou and Tan-nia-ling represent the 
same kingdom, the economic facts concerning the two may be con- 
sidered together and, since there can be no doubt that that kingdom 
was somewhere on the Malay Peninsula, we can reject at once 
Uthospermum^ which must either be a mistranslation or which is to 
be explained by the Chinese having applied their name for that plant 
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to some other Malayan plant. In a letter Professor Holttmn 
of the University of Malaya and head of the Singapore Eotanical 
Gardens, writes ""Lithospermum is a genus of the family Boragu 
iicicectdy and its species are all native in rather dry temperate regions 
I doubt if you could keep any of them long alive in Malayat and 
there are no near relatives of the genus in Malaya'h This plant 
is not mentioned at all in Burkili (365) but it occurs in central 
and north China. Professor Holttum asks pertinently ‘Ts there 
any chance that some other plant was confused with "it?" If, as 
would seem certain, the first record of the plant appeared in an 
official Court record, one can feel fairly sure that the official who 
made that record wrote down the nearest, or what he thought to 
])e the most likely, Chinese name for the Malayan plant about which 
he was being told. 

It is the very pure gold of a deep red colour, given as a notable 
product of Tan-mei-lieoii, which might point unerringly to Pahang 
and to Pahang alone. Dato P. W. Douglas, who has an unrivalled 
knowledge of Malaya, writes in a letter ^Tahang gold is red — defi- 
nitely so and easily distinguished from say Tapah gold. I mean 
merely the washed grains are obviously red and articles made from it 
are red. The gold sheaths of tlie Kris Terapangai Selangor are made 
from it"". In his Koies on the Historical Geography of Malaya, 
19-19, p. 1, he writes ^“^Tlie alluvial gold of Pahang is rated 
at 9T5 fine sometimes called guinea gold and is of rich dark 
red colour"" ; and he sa 3 's that South African gold is rated at 900 to 
920 fine, wdiile Kelantan gold is not as fine as that from Pahang. 
Dr. F. T. Ingham, however, informs us that personally he cannot 
confirm the statement that Pahang gold is red and easily distin- 
guished from Tapah gold. He says that a red colour in gold is 
normally due to the presence of copper and pale yellow to an excess 
of silver. Assays carried out in the Laboratory of the Geological 
Survey on alluvial gold samples from Kaub gave a fineness of 
928 and 934, while gold from Tapah gave 926. 

Mr. Harold Service, Acting Director of the Geological Service, 
in a letter to the writer is quite explicit that Eaub gold is not in 
the least red and he thinks ‘fit very unlikely that native red gold 
does occur"". Pie says that ''something in the order of 10% or 
more of eG])per is needed to make a gold alloy red. 'Dark red gold" 
is stated in one book to contain 50% Au and 50’% Cu; in another 
book, the composition of 'dark gold" is given as 75% Au, 10.4% Ag 
and 14.6% Cu. Such golds from Malaya as we know of are not 
red, and their percentage totals for gold and silver leave no room 
for much copper"". 

Opinions, therefore, differ and the writer would welcome 
further information from Pahang, 
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Skinner (64, p. 16) recorded in 1884 that gold from the Jelai 
district in Pahang brought a higher price by 3 per cent than the 
■best Australian gold. He said (p. ol) that Pahang^s reputation 
for gold and tin was unrivalled for the metals^ wide-siwead yield, 
their quantity and their lineness, and '^Pahang tin is said to he the 
only till on the east coast which can rival that of Perak and Selangor 
ill whiteness and pi iancy'h It is, accordiiigly, natural that the 
accounts ofc‘ the prodiiefs of Tan-ma-liiig sliould refer to tin of 
.superior quality, if we have located that place correctly. 

I The Chinese tells us that the people of Tan-mei-lieou bartered 
:golcl and silver for goods and that Tan-mading collected gold and 
, silver articles for tribute to Srivijaya. In modern times, so far 
‘ as is known, silver has been found only as an im])urity in galena 
.and E^edia^s statement that silver was found in Sungei Fjoiig has, 
accordingly, 1)een queried. '\Vhat the ancient miners found during 
1 ,/Sung times we do not know but the remarkable abundance of their 
mining remains shows that they must have found })lenty, amongst 
which certainly were gold and tin, and there is no reason why galena 
should not also be included. Dr. Iiigliam informs us that galena 
has been worked on the ])roperty of the Pahang Consolidated Co. 
.and also occurs on the Sungei Liiit and near Batu Balai. It is 
present in other States, including Kelantan, and in small amounts 
in Perak and Perils, he says. 

I Dennys (336, pp: 265-266) writes in his account of Pahang 
regards its mineralogy, the State has always possessed a high 
reputation for its j)roduct of gold and tin. Though during recent 
i periods these have been Init little sought, the wonderful old gold 
workings which exist in its interior, discovered by Messrs. .Knaggs 
:aiKl Gower, show that, desolate and abandoned as the greater por- 
tion of it now appears to be, it must, at some very remote time, 
have been well known and po})iilated. Mr. Knaggs said, iu his 
report to Sir Prederick Weld the then Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, that they found, situated in tiie far jungle, a hill perforated 
with pits to a depth of over 160 feet extending for miles, and dug 
so closely together that there was only room for one man to walk 
between them. He added: “We could not dig one of these ])its for 
less tlum $6000; and there are not only huiuireds but thousands of 
them. It must have taken centuries to have done all this, and 
thousands of men; but who they were, and how they were fed iu 
this close jungle, and what became of them, must, I fear, remain a 
mystery for evePh^^ Dennys recorded that in 1894 and since then 
many more ancient mining sites have ])een discovered on the east 
side of the main ranges as far north as Kelantan. 

. I ^ As has been noted, Pahang and Patani are the only t^vo States 
which have galena as well as gold and tin. Skinner records in 1884 
That there was a galena mine in the Kuantan district at Sungei 
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, Lembing. Burkill says that in Malaya galena always contains sil- 
ver, averaging- 20-30 oz : per ton. Cameron (72) gave a full account 
in 1883 of the galena nnnes at Banasita (Bamiang Sata) on the 
Patani Eiver, with a good nia]). He said that the no: 1 mine had 
the largest lode of galena ever discovered in Malaya and of lirst 
.quality. There was a series of rich lodes wdiich contained silver in 
proportions varying from 23 to G6 oz : per ton, the best yield of 
.silver lying near summits of limestone formation. 

It would seem, therefore, that the ancient miners of Pahang 
.and Patani might well have mined silver; and Eredia may not have 
.been wrong about Sungei UJong. 

The sinologists have not made up their minds about the metals 
.called Vou (fmo) and la, which are mentioned in connection with 
Tan-mei-lieou. Mr. Hsii thinks them to be copper-zinc alloy and 
lead-tin alloy; de Saint Denys a rich ore of gold and copper and a 
kind of tin or alloy of tin and copper. Tin, we know, is found 
in Ihdiang; but what about zinc, copper and lead? Cameron (72) 
said tiiat in the Banisita mines considerable deposits of carbonate 
of lead and also of phosphate of lead were found, while copper in 
the form of ])seudo-malachite %vas of common occurrence. Burkill v'‘ 
,says that co])])er lias been found with tin-ore in Kinta, l^erak, and 
with tin-ore and gold at Batang Padang, Perak. Sulphide of cop- 
per and iron (ehalcopyrite) has been worked, he says, in the Pahang 
Consolidated mines in the Knantan district of Pahang, tons 
having ])een produced in 1922. Zinc or blende (zinc sulphide, zinc 
blende, or sphaleite) is stated by Burkill to be found in the Knantan 
■district of l^ihang and lead carbonate (cernssite) has Ixjen found, 
he says, in large quantities in the basin of the Sungei Liang in 
Kelantan, where it is a decomposition product of galena, which it- 
self is lead sulphide and the best known ore of lead, called by the 
Malays timah hilam, or black tin. 

The yu^sliih stone seems also to have puzzled the sinologists. 
The Chinese said that it was much esteemed, though inferior to 
jade. Perhaps some Malayan geologist wdll consider what this 
might liave been. Malachite is much used by Chinese for carved 
ligures but whether any good enough for such a purpose is found in 
Malays we do not know. Dr. Ingham says that he has not seen 
■specimens large enougli for cutting. Malachite has been found, so 
Burkill says, in the Pahang Consolidated Company's lodes in 
Jvuantan. * It is an ore of eoj)per. Dr. Ingham suggests that | 
yihsliih might more probably l>e serpentine or soapstone; the former | 
is found in Paliang. Jade schists, he says, also occur in Pahang | 
.and he thinks it possible that soapstone was found in the past. 

The rest of the products of Tan-mei-lieou and Tan-ma-ling, 

, which have been set out above, are completely appropriate to the 

area which we suggest. , » ' p ' 
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The products of Po-lo-an do not contain metals but show tliat 
it was an ^hncense''^ country and also an elephant country.. 
There is nothing in these products that would be inconsistent with 
the Dungun area, which w-e have suggested as the iclentiheation of 
Fo-lo-an. 


And, so far as the products of Langkasuka are given in Chinese 
records, they accord with the Patani area and that to the north 
of it : but they make no mention of metals, which may show that 
Patani was not being mined at the relevant dates. 

So far, therefore, the inferences which w'e have drawn from 
the geographical facts are supported by those wdiich we have drawn 
from the economic ones. We submit that our inferences are fair' 
ones and that accordingly the facts so far may be said to be reason- 
ably in accord: but how do the historical ones fit into the picture? 


'The Oliu Fan Chi proves that in 1225 A.D. Ling-ya-ssi-kia,. 
Tan-mading, Po-lo-an, Pong-fdng, Tbng-ya-nong, Ki-ian-tan and 
Kia-lo-hi were ail under the suzerainty of San-fo-tsT: but the 
ClTaiya inscription of 1230 A.D. shows that Kia-lo-hi was then under 
the rule of Candrabhanu, King of Tambralinga, since all are agreed 
that Kia-lo-hi represents Grain, which was sited wdiere ClTaiya is 
to-day. One must agree with Professor Coedes (272,.p. 310) that 
the inscription has every appearance of being that of an indepen- 
dent ruler and, for ourselves, we think that the inference of Profes- 
sor Majumdar (181, pp: 19T-200) that ^T'Jandrabhrum had usurped 
the authority of his overlord by a successful rebellion” is inevitable.. 



In his History of Pahang Dr. Linehan accepts that Tambra- 
linga must be identified with Tan-ma-ling and also accepts the 
identification of Tam])ralinga with the region of Ligor: but, recog- 
nizing the force of the facts concerning Tembeling, he suggests that 
the name ’was carried clown to Pahang by the men of Ligor when 
they invaded the Peninsula (220, p. 10). 

We shall submit that the name was carried north by Canclra- 
bhanu, the centre of whose kingdom was not in Ligor but in the- 
Tembeling-Kuantan area: and we begin with some material facts 
concerning San-fo-tsh. 

1 Though it has been disputed, we think that the reasoning of 
; Professor Coedes and Kilakanta Sastri is unanswerable and that 
; San-fo-tsT can only be identified with Srivijaya. It is, however, a 
; Sung name. The T^ang one was Chedi-fo-che or Fo-che and during 
the Tang dynasty, 618-90?, A.D., embassies to China from that 
Tlace are reeordecl from 670 to 742 A.D., the date of The last one.. 

, The inscription of 775 A.D.,, which was discovered at the Vat 
Sema-muang of Ligor, proves that Srivijaya at that time was in 
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possession of the Ligor region. Though there has been a great deal 
iof argument about this inscription (see, 356, pp: 4144), there is 
.none about the fact which we have just stated, 

Srivijaya af)])ears again in Chinese records during the^ 
Sung dynasty, t)6i)“1279 A.D., when we get the name Baii-fo- 
tsT. Embassies are recorded in the Sung S/ii/i as having come towards | 
the end of the TTing dmasty in 905 A.D. and thereafter in 960^ 
M2, 911, 012, 914, 915; 980,' 983, 985 and 988 A.D. The ambas- 
sador in charge of this last embassy was in Canton during 990 A J). 
but in consequence of news of the invasion of. his country by Cho-p’o 
he stayed there. In tlie spring of 992 A.D. he went as far as 
Champa bnt the news of his country wEich he received there was 
not reassuring. So he returned to China and asked for an Impe- 
rial decree placing San-fo-tsT under the protection of China. There 
fbe story stops and the next embassy from San-fo-tsT is recorded 
in 1003 A.D. But Ma Tuan-lin (230, pp: 499-501) records an 
embassy to China from Cho-])’o in 992 A.D. and, as he tells us, 
these envoys said that tlieir country was often at war with San-fo-tsT. 

have seen that in 1001 A.D, Tan-mei-lieou sent its only 
recorded embassy to Chiua, so far as facts are available at present. 
The description and size of this embassy, and the very rich tribute 
which it Iwought, can lead only to the inferenoe that Tammeidieou^ 
.acted then as an inde])endent kingdom. Xow, the Tanjore inserip- 1 
tion of 1030 A.D. shows that Tambralinga then was within the ^ 
possessions of the king of Ivataha, the^ chief seat of whose power ^ 
lay in Srivijaya : and, as we have seen, it is accepted generally that 
the Tambralinga mentioned in this inscription was T^n-ma-ling. 
But, since the name of Tan-ma-ling does not appear until a century 
later, it would be better to say that Tambralinga in 1030 A.D. was i 
'Called by the diiiiese Tan-mei-lieou rather than Tan-ma-ling, since ^ 
-all are agree*d that the two names represent the same kingdom and ' 
nobodv has .yet suggested that Tan-mei-lieou was a faulty writing 
of Taivma-ling. From all this it results that Taii-mei-heou had ^ 
acted as an independent kingdom in 1001 A.D. but at the 
the C^hola invasion was included in the^ Snvijayan empire. Ihe 
explanation may be that during the invasion of Srivijaya by Cho-p o 
Tan-mei-lieou felt it necessary to keep its relations with China and 
so sent an embassy independently. 

After the embassy of 1008 A.D. the Sung SMh further 

•ones from San-fo-tsT in 1017, 1028, 1067, 1080, 40'^, 1083, during 
the period 1094-1097, 1156, and finally in 1178 A D. No mention 
•of aav further embassy to China from San-fo-tsh has }^t been dis- 
covered : verv ]>ossibly because the Sung Bhih says that on he| 
‘Occasion of the emliassv of 1178 A.D. the Emperor issued an ecic i 
directing no further envoys from San-fo-tsh to come to Conrt but 
that they should make an establishment at, Chuanchow in Fukien. 
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province. Tliis last fact might be remembered in eomieetion witln 
what ve have written about the Fo-lo-an goddesses, whom the kings 
of San-fo-ts^i regularly came to worship, and with the connection 
of Fukien with the sea-goddesses of China. We may note here- 
that Professor Xiiakanta Sastri (356, pp: 8*', 93) lias assumed 
from a statement in the Ming Shi/i that em])assies from San-fo-tsh. 
continued to come to China until 1279 A.D. But the statement 
in the Ming Sliih is merely a general one, that San-fo-tsh in the 
time of the second Sung dynasty brought tri]}ute without inter- 
ruption (148, p. 192), It gives no dates for any of these 
embassies and, as we have said, nobody^ has referred to any after- 
1178 A.D. If there had been one, it is fair to assume that Ma 
Tuan-lin would have included it in his full list (230, pp: 561-566).. 

Unfortunate]}', the Ling irai tai in of 1178 A.T). has not been 
translated in full. It gives a list of seven ])laees which were depen- 
ylencies of Clien-la but apparently no list ot the dependencies of 
iSan-fo-tsh. Hirth and Eockhill (226, p. 63, n. 1) say that the 
lAng wai iai ia a})piies the name of Saii-fo-tsh only to an important, 
port of call on the sea-routes of the foreigners: but, as has been 
seen above, it does say that tlie chief of Fo-lo-an was appointed 
‘from San-fo-tsh. iTherefore, in 1178 A.D. Srivijaya had at least, 
one possession on the east coast of the Malay Peninsula. Xobody 
has given any reference in the Ling tim tai ta to Tan-mie-lieou. 
or .Tan-ma-iing; and so presumably there is none. Xor apparently 
was Ivia-lo-hi mentioned; or even Langkasuka under any Chinese- 
equivalent. But one would feel much more comfortable if one had. 
a complete translation of this most important Chinese work. 

In 1183 A.D. we have the inscription on the pedestal of the- 
Gralii Buddha from which it is clear that Crahi was then a province- 
under a local governor, or 'nuihnsenapaiL We accept the view of 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri (356, p. 92) and Professor Majumdar* 
(181, pp: 195-197) that the king who is named in this inscription 
"was a ruler of Srivijaya and not, as Professor Coedfe (272, p. 301) 
would prefer, a ruler of Malayu. Upon this view, therefore, the- 
evidence shows that in 1183 AJ). Kia-io-hi (Grahi) was a 
dependency of Srivijaya. 

In 1196 A.D. Tan-ma-ling sent an embassy to China; ])tit in 
the passages which have been translated only a work of 1607 A.D.. 
gives any details; and they apply merely to the tribute offered — 
three golden wine-jugs and a gilded parasol. Plowever, on this 
^ meagre evidence, it does look as though Tan-ma-ling sent that em- 
!bassy independently. Yet in 1225 A.D. it was a" dependency of 
\ San-fo-ts’i under a local governor. 

Let us now see what details are given in the Cliu Fan Chi as 
to the local rulers of Ling-ya-ssl-kia, Tan-ma-ling and Fo-lo-an., 
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We are toia inar tiie ruler ot liing-ja-ssi-kia “wraps himself in a 
sarong and goes barefooted” and that this. country sends yearly 
tribute to San-fo-tsh. Of Fo-lo-an we pe told that it sends yearly 
tribute to fean-fo-ts^i but not a word is said about its ruler Of 
T'an-ma-ling, however, we are told that it was under a ruler who 
was addressed as Stang^lnuig (which we would equate with maliase- 
ncipati) and that it sent gold and silver vessels to San-fo-ts^i as 
tribute. From the absence of any mention of a ruler of Fo4o-an, 
from the eon tern]) tuous reference to the ruler of Ling-ya-ssi-kia’ 
and from the devscription of the ruler of Tan-ma-ling, it can onh' 
be inferred that the last was much the most important of the three. 

: This short conspectus of Srivijayan history shows a connection 

with the east coast of the Malay Peninsula from at least 775 A.D. 
and establishes that in 1225 A.l). Srivijaya had established sunre- 


Scholars are agreed that the Candrabhanu of this inscription 
was the same person as the Candrabhanu whose w^ars against Ceylon 
are recorded in the Gfdatxmsa, a Ceylonese history wiiich is a conti- 
nuation of the 21<ihdramm, U’he first of these w^ars is now dated 
as in 1247 A.D., and the second, probably, in 1270 or 1271 A.D. 
(356, p, 93) . There is a discussion of the historical records relating 
to Candrabhanu and Ins two w’ars in a well-known paper by Profes- 
sor Xilakanta Sastri (366) and in his new history of Srivijaya he 
sets out the facts witli a full discussion (ibid: pp: 93-95). One 
sees that C’andrabhanu is called ^Tving of the Javakas”, his main 
troops being descril)ed as JTivakas. Professor Coedes (357, pp: 
461, 463) has shown that Javakas was an ethnic name meaning 
Indonesians and having the same sense as modern Cambodian Java 
(pronounced chvm) which applies as well to the Malays of the 
Peninsula as to those of the islands and to the Javanese; and he 
reminds us that ^hiothing is less precise than the names by which 
Eastern ])eo|)le designate each other”. Sumatra was itself the 
Javaka country pur excellence and the Arab Zabag was their ren- 
dering of Javaka ; but Candrabhanu, as proved by the inscription of 
1230 A.l)., WHS a Malayan king. He is not called king of .Tambra- 
iinga in the Culavnmki but king of the Javakas, which means king 
of the Malays and more particularly king of the Peninsular Malays.. 

It W’^oulcl seem that at some date prior to the first war a colonjr 
of Malays had been founded in some part of Ceylon (272, p.. 
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310: 356, p. 94) and it is worthy of remark that the Oku Fan Ohi 
(226, p. 62) places SMan amongst the dependencies of San-fods'i 
and (ibid: pp: 72-73) repeats that statement in its notice on Lan- 
' wii-li and Si-lan. There can be no donlit that Lan-wii-li was the 
' Chinese form of Lamhri, the northern part of the west coast of 
Sumatra from A chin Head. There would seem to ])e no doubt from 
the facts at the beginning of this notice that Sidan was some part 
of the island of Ceylon: but it should ]}e noted that Professor 
Coedes gives the identification with a query (272, p. 30'9). As 
translated, the notice says at the beginning that Si-lan -was under 
the rule of Xaii-ph but at the conclusion says that it paid a yearly 
tribute to San-fo-ts'h. Xan-ph was the name for the Malabar coast 
and one would think that the characters in this notice must be 
faulty, unless, as Hirth and Eoekhill suggest (ibid:, p. 75, n. 10), 
^ ^Sve suppose that these statements refer to two different ]3eriod^ 
’•^*or to different portions of the island^C Masudi in 943 A,D. places 
' Sirandib, i.e Ceylon, amongst the possessions of the Maharaja, 
^ i.e, of Srivijaya (172, i. p. 93). The Sung Shih says that the king 
* of San-fo-tsh is styled Chan-pi (148, p. 188) and one ^vould wonder 
if a mistake might have crept into the Ohu Fan Cki: l)ut it should 
be noted that the characters for the two names are quite different 
as given by Groeneveldt and by Hirth and Eoekhill. Ho^Yever, 
this is a digression. 

It would seem that CandrabhaiuPs first expedition to Ce 3 don 
was peaceful at the beginning but he w'as defeated when war broke 
■out. Professor Xilakanta Sastri (356, p. 94) thinks that he '^prob- 
ably left his son behind at the head of tlie davaka colony and him- 
self returned to his home country^C The next events in Ceylon were 
Pandyan incursions in 1258 and 1263 A.D. with the result that after 
the latter Candrabhaiiu^s son acknowledged the Pandyan king as 
suzerain. CandrabhaniPs final campaign followed with complete 
disaster to himself. His power collapsed, the Thais came down 
into his kingdom and by 1294 A.I). had possessed themselves of 
the Malay Peninsula (272, p. 343.) 

Professor Coedes adduces the Jinakcllamini in proof of his 
account of Canclrabhanu (272, p. 310) but that work w^as composed 
more than three centuries later and Professor Xilakanta Sastri 
(366, p. 259) observes that ^^in its present form, it does not seem 
to be of much use to any attempt to reconstruct the history of 
Candrabhanu^^ We omit it accordingly. 

, It must surely be clear that for Candrabhanu to have possessed 
himself of Kia-lo-hi and then to have w^aged these two wars with 
Ceylon, he must have been a very rich and powerful king: and, 
wherever we look for the centre of his kingdom, it must be a place 
such as would have provided him with those riches and that power. 
One^s mind would turn a priori to some place or places rich in gold 
and other metals. 
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One can only speculate as to Candrabhanu’s origin^ but is it 
too much to suggest that he might well have been the Siang^kung 
of Tan-ma-hng mentioned in the Ohu Fan OU of 1225 A.D.? and, 
proceeding from there, to suggest that he threw off his suzerain and 
then waged a swift campaign in which he possessed himself of all 
the other possessions of that suzerain?' 


History is full of cases where powerful, ambitious and war- 
like, local chieftains threw off their allegiance, seized their suzerain's, 
possessions, and made themselves kings. If we are right in placing- 
Taii-ma-liiig in the Tern belingHvuantan . area, ■ we give Candra- 
bhanii the necessary wealth; and we can see that a campaign from 
there to the north would have been easy, 'both by land and sea. If his- 
position was to be absolutely secure and, more particularly if he- 
were ambitious and warlike, a campaign to drive his suzerain out 
of all its possessions would be logical enough, and such a campaign 
would take him right up to the beginning of Khiner power, i.e, to. 
Kia-lo-hi. Srivijava was far away and was already in serious 
troulile ill its own country, so that its outlying possessions in 
Malaya would have been easy prey. It is difficult to imagine Kia- 
lo-hi a.s the solitary object of a campaign against Srivijaya but easy 
to imagine it as the culminating point of one. It is, above all, very 
difficult to imagine a king merely of Ligor and Ch'aiya being rich 
enough and powerful enough to go to war twice with Ceylon, but 
quite easy to imagine a king who held the whole east coast of the- 
Peninsula with its rich interior and the whole of the Ligor isthmus, 
to Ch'aiya, doing so. Such a king would have the necessary wealth, 
the necessary population, and the necessary ports. And such a king- 
could truly be described as king of the Javakas. 


It is true that we are speculating; but, if the Candrabhanu,, 
king of Tambralinga, and the Candrabhanu, king of the Javakas,. 
were one and the same, tlien he is an outstanding phenomenon in 
the history of the Malay Peninsula and a. rational, convincing expla- 
nation for him must be^provided. So far scholars have been con- 
tent with arguing from his title that he must have been a king of 
Ligor and with arguing from his name and date that he must have- 
waged the two wars against Ceylon. There the argument has stopped 
and nobody has considered how he could have done it. In the absence- 
of provable facts, theory must enter, but more rationally than 
it has done so far. Certain it is that Tembeling is the only Malay 
name in the whole area from Pahang to Ch^aiya which corresponds 
with I’amhralinga. Grahi and Nagara Sridharmaraja certainly do 
not. ( ertaiii it is that the geographical facts place Tan-ma-lmg 
in the south and not in the north. Finally, certain it is that 
Candrabhrmu must have felt secure, rich and powerful, and a king 
merely of Ligor and Ch'aiya could not have answered those condi- 
tions. If the reader will stop to think pf th^ logistics of campaign 
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waged from the Malay Peninsula against Ceylon, he surely must 
admit the force of what is said in the last sentence. 


Summarizing^ we propose the following identifications : — 


(1) 

Ling-ya-ssi-kia 

— Langkasuka, centred in Patani: 

(2) 

Tan-ma-iing • 

— Tambraliiiga, the Teinlieliiig- 

Kuaiitan area : 

(3) 

Fo-lo-an — 

mouth of the Dungun Eiver : 

(i) 

Pong-fong — 

• mouth of the Pahang Biver: 

(5) 

Tong-ja-nong 

— mouth of the Trenggaim Eiver, 
including, perhaps, Pulau Kapas; 

(<5) 

Ki-laintan — 

mouth of the Kelantaii Kiver. 


To that we can add that Ling-ya-ssi-kia may well have in- 
cluded the Ligor isthmus to the southern boundary of Kia-lo-hi and 
that Kia-io-hi quite possibly included the whole of the present 
districts of Bandon and Ch^aiya. 

As Gerini (46, p. 115) points out, there is a province in Thai- 
land north of the Kra district which is called Muang Langgya or 
Lankhia, and a river of that name there, while nearly opposite 
C^hump^hon Bay there are two small islands called Koh Langka- 
chiu. If these names have any eoimeetion with Langkasuka, then 
at its greatest powder it might have reached far to the north; but 
there is no actual evidence, and certainly it did not do so in the 
time of the Clm Fan Chi, 

For a complete understanding of this paper it should be read 
with the two previous ones in this series of Notes^ since the three 
of them really form one thesis. 

(To he continued) 
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The Sabaeans and Possible Egyptian Influences 
in Indonesia 

{Keceivei January yo) 

ly H. 6 . Quaeitch Wales 

In a recent instalment of bis Sir Eolaiid Bradclell 

•assembled the available evidence bearing on the possibility of ancient 
Sabaeah contacts with Malaysia. His immediate object was to try 
to ascertain who introduced into Malaya several aneient Mediter- 
ranean- beads, possibly dating from about TOO B.C., supposing that 
they were actually as early as that and were canned direct and hot 
brought by Indians after transhipment in India. 

Interesting as his speculations were, it seemed to me at first 
•sight that a few beads were little indeed to have to show as the 
result of such possible contacts. Subsequently, however, while 
• studying the Javanese cultural evolution, it occurred to me rather 
forcibly that there were several indications which tended to su})port 
those adduced by Sir Roland and I gladly accepted his invitation 
.to set them forth in a short article. ^ But it will, I hope, be appre- 
ciated .that I am here under the limitation of dealing with what 
amounts to an isolated aspect of the total situation which forms the 
subject of my forthcoming book The Making of Greater In^dia: A 
Study in South-east Asian Culture Changer 

The possibility of Sabaean contacts with Java w-as indeed 
already suggested by the late Dr. Wm. Stutterlieim. In 1925^ 
he published illustrations of a number of peculiar signs found on 
Barabudur, Sewu and other Central Javanese temples, which he 
thought must ])e older than the type of Indian script on which 
Javanese Avriting was based. Later^ he pointed out that many of 
these signs were similar to Sabaean script. On comparing his 
illustrations with specimens of Sabaean script I agree that this 
seems plausible. It would not be a unique example of traits of 
material culture (e.g. the outrigger) persisting into the Hindu 
period when the Indians had nothing better adapted to local 
conditions to offer. In this ease it would be the persistence of a 
convenient code of signs that might have been introduced among 
•Javanese masons of the megalithic age. 

Sir Roland mentions also some Borneo beads, three of them 
Romano-Egyptian and one considered by Seligman and Beck to ])e of 

(1) Thw journal, Vol. xx, part ii, Dec. 1947. 

(2) Bernard Quariteh Ltd; London (in the press), 

<5) ^dheldkundi$ Verslag. 1925, pis. 13 & 14. 

^(4) ^Tlie Meanin^^ Ornament** Indian Art and Lettersj VcS., 

m., 192^, p. 51. 
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a type found in Egypt and possibly dating from 9 00-60'0 B.C., though 
the type persisted niiicli later, and seems to have been exported 
to the Ear East in some quantity. Stutter heim, in the article 
just mentioned, suggested that the Sabaeans brought from Egypt 
the Horus emblem and many other cultural elements. 

According to the 4th (1949) edition of Hitti's History of the 
Arabs the South Arabians monopolized the trade of the Indian 
Ocean during the last millenium and a quarter before our era and, 
while Ara])ian culture was at bottom 'Tndigenous'h the author states 
that it could not have escaped Egyptian influence. He illustrates 
(pp. 32, 33) a South Arabian pictured on an Egyptian relief of 
1500 B.C. Provided, therefore, that the Sabaeans did reach Indo- 
nesia, it would appear that they were equipped to introduce some 
elements of Egyptian culture. 

I believe that Stutterheim exaggerated the extent of Egyptian 
cultural influence in Java. This was inevitable at the time when 
he wrote because it was not yet recognized that much that super- 
ficially appeared to be Egyptian was more probably of Babylonian 
and Sumerian origin and had come into South-east Asia overland 
with the Older ^legalithic waves of culture. But he may have 
been right witli regard to the origin of what are two of the most 
characteristic features both of ancient Eg3'’ptian and of later Java- 
nese religion: sun worship and the associated "Horus emblem”. 

These were indeed the features that most interested Stutterheim 
and continued to claim his attention from time to time. He was 
rightly impressed by the fact that the tendency towards sun-worship, 
and the identification of all gods with the Sun, increases in Java 
as Hindu influence declines. He thought it must therefore be due 
to the recrudescence of some older cultural elements that were 
repressed in the official religion so long as Hindu influence was 
strong. 

Stutterheim showed that even at the early 10th century temple 
of Lara-Jongrang this tendency may be noted in the division of 
reliefs showing Eama^s career into four parts, corresponding to 
the four parts in the suifls daily or yearly course.^ Later, in the 
Singhasari period, the tendency becomes still more evident with 
the predominance of Surya images. It is true that up to this time 
(13 th centimy) the changes have all taken place well within the 
framework of what could be regarded as orthodox Hinduism, 
although as Mus has sown^ the solar facies of Indian religion wkb 
never developed in the one-sided manner imagined by Senart in 
La legende du Bouddka, More over it is Java and Bali alone, of 

(5) Sticher der Prambanan tempds” Djawa^ Yoh to. No. )5 

(6) BEFEO, Voi. 43, P. ^54. , . 
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all the regions of Greater India, that such a tendeucy to solar wor- 
ship is in evidence. 

It is Avhen in the Majapahit period sun-ancestor worship comes 
into the" open (the snn-aneestor being mediated by dead kings), 
and the Hindu gods do nothing more than lend their garb, that 
we can feel certain we have estimated correctly the nature of the 
earlier trend. The emergence of this sun cult is especially marked 
in art by a further modification of the Indian h'da-makara emblem 
decorating temple doorways, which emblem since Central Javanese 
times had already tended to become rounded wdiile the mikaras 
have been replaced by iiagas. 

How' the disc-like mask and snakes are sometimes joined hy 
a pair of wings even though, after centuries of repression, the 
artist is in doulit as to their correct position. At Chandi Sawentar 
he places them almost surreptitiously beside the iioga balustrades, 
but in the early mosque of Sendang Duhur he allows them to 
spread boldly from the gate sides. Sometimes we find the kal&- 
head reduced significantly enough to a single eye. _ln a niodern 
wayang in the Batavia museum we find Siva identified with the 
sun by reason of the naturalistic sun-taee over his head, from 
which depend two large ndgfls, the w'ings, in this case provided 
with heads of garudas (sun-birds), here finding a place adjacent to 
the hull Nandi'. ‘Tt would seem beyond dispute’' concludes Stutter- 
heim that these three elements— -the sun-eye, the snakes, and the 
wings — strongly remind one of that other motif, built up out of 
'these same three elements, which was so widely spread in Egypt — 
namely, the Horus symbol of Edfu.”^ 

Stutterheim also made a detailed analysis® of the gunungan, 
or mountain piece, ■which is always shown at _ the beginning of 
Javanese shadow plays as a kind of introduction. Beyond an 
■entrance gateway one sees a conventionalized World Tree standing 
on a mountainous base. In the centre of the World Tree is a kdla 
head, sometimes reduced to a single eye and thus leaving little 
•doubt that the sun is intended._ Erom it hang one or t-u'o nugas, 
while wings spread from each side of the roof, or from the l)ase_ of 
'the :Tree. A .Sundanese gunmgan, illustrated by Stutterheim, 
shows a very striking combination of one-eved hlla-head, nagas and 
wings which, through misunderstanding, have been provided with 
bird-heads. 

Working independently and almost at the same time as 
Stutterheim, Walter Aiehele® came to very similar conclusions as 

(7) Meaning of the Kala-makai*a Ornament*^ loc. cit. p. 49. 

<8) '^Oost Java en de Hemelberg” Djawa, VI, 192^, pp, 353 -349- 

■(9) ^'‘Altjavanische Beitrage zur Geschichte des “Wunschbanmes^^ in Pestchrift 

Memhoffj Hamburg, 1927, Dutch trans. in Djawa^ 1928. 
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.quadrupeds -whicli are invariably shown facing each other at the 
foot of the 'Tree.^ Although in Assyrian seals such animals or 
men are thus dei)icted facing the sacred ;Tree, he identifies them 
rather as ^^the bull of the east mountain^’ and "‘the lion of the 
west mountain^' of Egyptian mythology; and he concludes that 
it is in Egyptian conceptions rather than in Assyrian or Babylonian 
.ones that one seems to be able to find light on the Javanese 
gunwngan. 

These views were soon challenged from a non-diSusionist point 
of view in a long and well reasoned article by W. W. liassersd^ It 
■would lead us too far afield to outline this article here, and to 
refute its main contentions point by point. I shall do both in 
my fortlicoming work, which deals in greater detail with 
this and many others problems of South-east Asian cultural history. 
It must suffice to say here that I doubt if anyone reading llassers’ 
article to-day, and ]>earing in mind all that we now know about 
.■diffusion in general, would find his views at all convincing. This 
applies in even greater degree to another article in the same vein, 
though much less ingeniously argued, which appeared in the same 
year I)y K. A. H. Pliddingd^ This writer sim})ly asks us to 
believe that every feature of the gmungan is a local invention. 

If we are disinclined to believe in the independent origin of 
anything so complex as the sun-disc wings combination, just 
;as' we cannot find a satisfactory origin in Indian religion for it 
■and the sun-worship with which it is associated in Java as in 
Egypt, might we not suppose that it found its way into Java via 
the now well aiitlientieated continental routes of diffusion? Could 
not the sun-worship and the Horns emblem have come in as part 
of the megalithie civilization which, as Prof. Heine-Geldern has 
shown, was entering continental South-east Asia between 2500 
and 1500 B.Ck? A solar cnlt was only a minor aspect of the 
Ba]}ylonian religion, to which the megalithie concepts seem to be 
ultimately tracealffe, and w^e have seen that Aichele recognized 
features m the Javanese gunmgan that he thought were definitely 
Egyptian rather than Babylonian. Nevertheless is it not possible 
that some traits of the Eg^^ptian religion were also diffused into 
South-east Asia by the continental routes? 

It is, to say the least, most improbable. This is shown by 
fhe fact that, unlike what is the ease in Java and Bali, none of 
the continental Greater Indian civilizations show^ any comparable 
tendency towards sun-wors hip and accompanying modification 

(10) Over den oorsprong van lifit Javaancslie tooneel Bijdragenj, VoL 88 ,, 133 

( 11 ) Beteekenis van de Kekajon*^ Tijdschrifiy Yol, 71 , 1331* especially pp. 
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of the kTia-head. Furthemiore there is no evidence of sim-\vors.liip'> 
ever having been practised bj any of the non-lndianized peoples, 
of eoiitinental South-east Asia. 'This is a categorical statement^., 
and one that is plainly at variance with the views expressed by the- 
late Mile. Colani in her paper -Survivanee d’un Cuite Solaire''^^ 
But it seems to me that her arguments do not bear criticism. 

As evidence for the former existence of a sun cult in parts of 
continental South-east Asia Mile. Colani collected a number of 
ornamental motifs still in^ use among the Meo of Upper Laos 
and the Muong of Tongking, motifs which had once been sun 
symbols. But A. Leroi-Gourhan has shown in his interesting studies 
of the migrations of decorative motifs, how far from their sources 
these may travel. In regard to the birds and tree motif, one of 
which Mile, Colani reproduces (her Fig. 3) from a Muong 
embroidery, though she mistakes the tree for sort of altai^ 
perhaps solar^h Leroi-Gourhan says that "'''except in cases where 
it is explicitly linked to the rising of the sun it seems to have lost,, 
in Europe at least, all proper meaning. . . .it is without doubt the' 
most popular of all the themes.”^^ 

Obviously then for Mile. Colani to show that these motifs 
were ever really used as sun symbols in South-east Asia she would 
have had to find some evidence of their having ever been connected 
with sun-worship there, as we have seen was the ease in Java., 
For her to look for support, as she docs, to Elliot Smitifis un-- 
founded assertion that meplithic monuments were connected with 
sun-worship (she is thinking of the proximity of the Meo habitat: 
to the megalithic sites she investigated) is valueless. 

Sir James Frazer once sagely remarked to Professor Hutton,, 
and it is a remark that has even wider application than to the- 
Pacific, that he had found ^^nothiiig of any value to connect the 
monuments of the Pacific with sun-worship, but a good deal tO' 
connect them with the worship of the clead.^^^^ The essential 
feature of the Older Megalithic cult is a sacred stone through 
which the local earth god may be contacted in the person of the- 
ancestor^ who has become identified with him.^® In its Indianized 
form this is the cult of the royal Ufiga or devarajay which became 
p popular in the eastern parts of continental Greater India because- 
it was cognate to the pre-Indian cult of the region. It is signi- 
ficant that, while the devaraja cult is known to have existed in 
A'lIIth century Java,^® it was afterwards pushed into the back- 

(12) Proc. ThhS^ Congress of Prehhtotiant of the Par East^ Singapore^ 1938- 

(13) in Rep7ie des Arts Asiatiqnes, Vol. XII. pt, 4. p. 1^3. 

(14) Prof. J. Hutton ^^The Use of Stone in the Naga Journ. of the 

KoyaJ Anthropologka? Institute^ Vol. LVI, p. 82. 

(15) P. Mus. '^Cultes Indiens et indigenes au Champa^b BEPEO^ Vol. 33. pt. i, 

pp. 367-4^0- 

(16) G. Coedes, Les Efafs Hindouises ddlndocklne et dflndonesla^ Paris, ,1948, p. 157' 
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ground, at least in its earlier form, as a result of the coming to the 
fore of sun-worship. Only when,, at the close of the Majapahit 
period, the royal sun-worship began to fade, did the devamja re- 
emerge at Chandi Sukuh.^'^ But then it was already well on its way 
to a return to the basic megalithic cult of all Malayo-Polynesian 
peoples, a stage which, despite Islam, has actually been reached in 
the backstreets of present-day Batavia.^® 

■■"1 ■ ■ ■ . 

Mile. Colani fnrthier pointed to the Dong-Sohi drums as 
eYidence of sun-worship. She supposed that the central star repre- 
sented the sun, around which circulated the deer, birds etc, which 
for her were solar symbols while the boats were solar boats. But 
solar boats are a ditferent concept from boats of the dead, which 
the Dong'So^n boats have usually been taken to be in view of their 
similarity to the Dayak boats of the dead, while the birds on the 
drums resemble the hornbilis which among the Toba Bataks of 
Sumatra are still looked upon as the birds which take the souls of 
the dead to the liereafter.^^ Mile. Colani sought to prove her 
point by comparing (pi. LX VI) this supposed circulation around 
the ^‘suii” on the bronze drums with the ecliptic, the Earth’s passage 
-around the Sun. In so doing she was crediting the Dongsonians 
with a knowledge of modern heliocentric astronomy! 

To understand the symbolism of the drums we must appre- 
ciate the nature of the astronomical knowledge likely to have been 
at the disposal of the Dongsonians. I have little doubt that the 
central star on the drums is, as it appears to be, a star. To be 
more precise, it is the Pole Star. In his great work Barabxidur 
(Part V, Chap. 9) Mus has shown what a widespread iiifiuenee 
the Assyrio-Ba by Ionian planetary cosmology had on the earlier reli- 
gious ideas. The Bal)ylonians, through their observatio]i of tlie 
stars, came to realize that the movements of the planets took place 
-around the Xortli Pole. Consequently the cosmic axis rumiing 
through the old Sumerian ziggurat and ])resumed to connect earth 
and sky did not coincide with what they now observed must be 
the true scheme of things, hi their unproved planetary ziggurat 
they endeavoured, by a species of mystic relativity, to reconcile 
the axis of tne ziggurat or palace with the south-north axis of the 
universe. The regular course of the stars around this axis be- 
came the model on which to regulate the afairs of the world 
below. Circular processions in ritual, with corresponding modih- 
cations in architecture, resulted from tlm new^ cosmology. It 
brought to India in the time of Asoka, via Persia, the ritual of 
the Chakravartin and of circumambulation. It reached China also 
and may well have modified the ritual of the Megalithic cult of the 

(17) F. M. Schnitger, *'Les Terrasses megalitWqucs de Java” Rew des Arts 

Asiatiquesy Vol. XIII, P* „ 

(18) W. Stutterheim “Notes on a "Neo-megalith* in Old Batavia BulL of Raffles 
yiuseumf Series B. Vol- I, No. 3, i$37* 

(i^) F. M. I^hnitger, Forgotten Kingdoms in Sumatrat Leiden i93^> P* ^44* 
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dead, so that on the Dong-So^n drums we find the celestial moTe- 
ment of the plane of the dead, as of other divisions of the universe,, 
around the Pole Star, 

In Dong-So^n derived motifs, as on Siimba textiles and Batak. 
and Dayak s])irit boats, we eertainly find the widely travellel World 
Tree, often with sun and moon on either side of it. But these were 
connected with the cult of the dead, not with sumworship. How- 
ever, if the ^'Horus emblenfi^ had belonged to the Dong-Sohi civili- 
zation it would probably have revealed itself as dearly in the Cham 
evolution (where we find no trace of it) as in the In do- Javanese. 

This brings us to a point at which we may feel inclined to^ 
eonelnde that the hypothesis that seems best to cover the position 
is that some elements of Egyptian culture may well have been 
brought to Java by tlie Sabaeans. If they were only a few concrete,, 
hence readily assimilated, traits and not a whole cultural pattern,, 
that is exactly what one would expect to be introduced through the 
medium of a third party, who themselves had but superficial 
acquaintance with Egyptian culture. 

Since the appearance of the crude, though ])asieally correct,, 
theories of Elliot Smith and Perry, while the recognition and 
documentation of overland diffusion has gone steadily ahead, there* 
has beer, an unwillingness among many sdiolars, almost amounting 
to inhibition, even to discuss large scale maritime diffusion. But 
the pressure of facts cannot be indefinitely withstood, Becently I 
was privileged to see the very impressive exh.i])ition which Professor' 
Heine-Geldern prepared ait the American Museum of Xatural 
History, in connection with the (September) 1949 Congress of 
Americanists. It was designed by him to show the evidence for* 
cultural diffusion from India and Indonesia across the Pacific to 
South America, beginning quite by the 4th century E. C. In the 
same month of 1949 (though in a journai issue dated 1946) there 
was published in England a most interesting and suggestive paper 
by Professor Hutton. It provided a mass of evidence pointing 
to the carrving of culture by Malayo-Polyriesians from Indonesia, 
not merely to Madagascar, which has long been proved, but riglit 
round the Cape to Xigeria.^o 

It is in conjunction with this overall picture of far fiung’ 
ancient sea communication, whose claims to actuality are becoming 
increasingly insistent, that I think we should consider the possibility 
of Sabaean contacts with Malaysia to wiiieh Sir Roland Braddell 
has done well to call pointed attention. .There is as yet nothing 
amounting to proof, but. as Professor Hutton concludes his article 
on the Indonesia-West Africa situation, ^^the whole question is 
provocative of further researeh.^^ 

(20) Prof. J. H. Hutton Africi^i and Indonesia: a problem in distribution^’^ 

Journ, of the Koyd Anthropolozlcd Institute, Vol, LXXVI, Pt. i, 1^4^. 
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Malay Manners and Etiquette 

ly ZAixAL-’AmniN bix Ahmad 

{Received October 1948) 

The '"unwritten rules” of Malay manners and etiquette, as far 
as I am aware, hare never been properly studied or systematically 
set down in writing, either in English or in Malay. The following 
notes, rather inadequate and sketchy, are an attempt. to till this ga]). 
Most of the fundamental ideas have, it is felt, been dealt with 
and covered; but there are still many more aspects. of the subject,, 
many points of detail and of local variation, which require 
further study. 

It is hoped that these brief notes will help to point the way 
to future students, to enable them to make a more substantial 
contribution is this field, or at least to supplement what is set- 
down here and to correct from their own observation where the* 
facts presented are faulty. 

1. — ^The Head. 

Malay consider the head as the noblest part of the human 
anatomy, and so the most deserving, of respect, just the feet are* 
regarded the lowest. 

A Malay must, therefore, always have his head covered with 
some native head-dress such as a cap (not a hat) — especially if 
he is in Malay dress, or when sitting at a meal in Malay style. If 
he is in foreign dress, usually European, then it is not bad manners*, 
if he wuilks about, meets people and sits at meals with his head 
uncovered. He may also "v^^ear a hat or a cap when in European 
•dress. 

When sitting at a meal in Malay shde or in Malay dress, espe- 
eiailj at a picnic in the jungle or by the river-side, and there is- 
no proper Malay head-dress available to cover the head, an ordinary 
handkerchief or even only a piece of string or creeper tied around 
the head will do as a symbol for a head covering. Similarly when 
performing the five daily prayers a Malay always takes care to tie 
at least a handkerchief over his head if he has no better head-gear* 
at hand than a European hat, although Islam does not stipulate* 
that the head should be covered during prayers. 

When shaking hands with an elder or a superior, and the head 
is bare at the time, having no cap or proper native covering, then 
the left hand is placed over the uncovered head to express apology* 
and respect. ' ' ' 
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Onty on the occasion of mourning for royalt}- — in the case of 
a Sultan 40 days — was it the custom to leave the head uncovered. 
But even this has nou’adays been changed, and replaced by tying 
a white ribbon -around the cap. ' ■ 

In fact, among all unsophisticated Malays, whether old or 
young, it is considered bad manners, if not bad breeding, for any- 
one in Malay dress to enter their house, sit in company, or meet 
respectable Malays and talk to ..them, without wearing a cap or 
any other suitable head-dress. 

2.— The Meeting Friends: The Salutations 

( 1 ) The word i-ahelc (meaning ^greetings^ or "salutations^) 
to express respect and good wishes is used when a Malay (who is 
.always a Muslim) meets a non-Muslim acquaintance or superior. 
Only if the Malay is educated in the other personas language, or 
'.knows the official foreign language, does he give greetings to the 
non-Muslim in the foreign language. 

If the Malay word iaielc is used, the phrase should be ''iaheh 
iucin'' (greetings. Sir) to a European, or "'tahel' eiiche’' (greet- 
ings Mr ) to a Malay gentleman or Chinese Baba, or 

''talek daio''' (greetings, chief) to a Malay chief, etc. as the case 
may be. 

It may be accompanied with a raising of the right hand to the 
forehead, especially if the greeting is from a much lower inferior 
to his superior. But the hand-raising is not essential even in this 
case. Much less is the raising of the hand done by an equal or a 
superior. He will simply say ^'Tabeh Tuan So-aiid-so.^^ 

The word taheh is also used by Malays among tliemselyes to 
express apology and a request to be excused for doing a thing seem- 
ingly rude but not intended to be so, such as touching a customer's 
head to do a hair-cut, or passing something over another personas 
head. 

In similar manner, it is also used when expressing respects to 
guardian spirits supposed to inhabit or Iiaunt particular places, 
rivers, hills and dales, thereby excusing oneself for passing (or 
rather tresspassing) there and asking the spirits^ protection. The 
phrase used on such occasion would be ^'Tahek datok! anak chuchu 
hmickik laluT' (Greetings and pardon, grandfathers! Your grand- 
children crave permission to pass!) This is, of course, a survival 
■of the Malay^s animistic belief, not Muslim. 

(2) The Arabic formula as-saldmu 'alayhim (meaning 
“^.Teaee be upon you !) is used among Malays when both the persons 
meeting are Muslims, more or less religiously inclined. This is 
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especially the practise if either of the two is a non-Malay Muslim, or 
if the two are only nodding acquaintances, not intimate friends. 

Like “'Tahelc so and so”, it may he accompanied by a raising to 
the forehead of the right hand or even of both hands "to emphasise 
the respect and sincerity of the wishing. Generally, this sakm 
greeting is more often aceompanied by hand-raising than the case 
with TabeJi-, whether from an inferior, an equal, or a superior. But 
it is not considered bad manners if the hand-raising is omitted. 

The reply is it’« ‘alayium u’s-salam (meaning, “and on you, 
too, be peace!”), with the same rule applying regarding hand- 
raising as to the first wishing. 'The hands if raised (to the fore- 
head) are brought down to the region over the heart to express 
heartfelt sincerity and reciprocation. 

(3) Two Malays meeting or passing each other on the road 
or outside the house do not, as a rule, give greetings by using 
any ‘’‘‘'good wishing^'’ salutation. Usually Ihey simply ask 
each other, ‘‘Where do yon come from?^^ or “Where are you 
going to or “What are you doing there In contrast to the- 
European idea, this is regarded as good manners, not as ‘minding 
other people^s business.^ And the sense of respect or courtesy 
is expressed rather by the tone of the voice asking these questions 
than by the wording of the enquiries, and also by the accompanying 
action inviting the friend to call in or to stop and talk for a space 
or otherwise showing him friendliness. 

These friendly enquiries are not supposed to be answered, or 
if answered at all only vaguely, such as “Prom nowhere^^ or “To 
nowhere’^ or “From (or To) So-and-So^s house^^ or “(am doing) 
nofiiiiig ill particulaP^ etc. (However, if the two persons are 
foreign educated, they are more likely to use a foreign form of 
salutation, and I’oply accordingly). 

This practice of asking the ‘set questions^ is called ''menegor 
orang’' (i.e. addressing or greeting people), which is considered a 
part of good hiamiers. A Malay must not merely continue on his 
way when meeting a friend or acquaintance on the road, without 
so much as a word addressed to them. To behave in this manner is 
considered impolite, proud or lacking in manners. He, therefore, 
only deliberately fails to do menegor when he is definitely on bad 
terms, or at least not on speaking terms, with the mother man. 

Of course, he need not address any greeting if the person he 
meets on the road is a stranger, or a foreigner unknown to him whose 
customs and habits of politeness may be different. But even in 
such a case a smiling nod would be a gesture of politeness indicating 
good manners and good breeding. ' , ^ 
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It is bad manners to stare at a person witliont speaking when 
passing him on the road, or on any other occasion. 

Among women and between men and women, the above three 
modes of greetings on meeting apply as well, except in the matter 
of raising the hand to the forehead which, as a rule, is dispensed 
with altogether and replaced with a slight bow instead, by both 
parties. 

( 4 ) The "'selamaf form of greetings {selamat means peace, 
isafety), sncli as : 

SeJmiat Pagi = good monimg 

Selamat Petang = good evening 

Selamat Malum = good night 

Selamat Tidor = . Peaceful sleep ! 

Selamat Datang = Hearty welcome ! 

Selamat Jalaii = bon voyage, go in safety, 

Selamat Tinggal = good b 3 ’e! Farewell! 

KUhnii Lagi = au re voir! 

^tc. are of recent growth in Malaya, and may well be less than 
20-30 years old. They have been adopted from colloquial Indo- 
nesian Malay, which in turn has coined the expressions in imita- 
tion of the European phrases or of Arabic coinings in present-day 
Egypt. However, it appears that these seIamat-iovm& have come 
to stay, though at present they are used only in the towns and 
port cities especially among Indonesians or In don esia-tra veiled 
Malays. 





In all the several forms of selamat greetings for different 
•occasions the same phrase is used by both sides. The only excep- 
tion ■occurs in the ease of selamat tinggaV (literally, “^hnay you 
remain behind in safety !^^), the reply to which should be ""SUamat 
Jalan'' (literally, ^hnay you fare well in 3 ’our journey and 
vice versa. 

The expression Selamat Hari Maya, freely used as a formula 
of greetings on the occasion of the two great festivals of the 
Muslim year- — the Fast-Ending Festival {Hari Eaya Puasa) and the 
Mecca Pilgrimage Festival {Hari Eaya Haji ) — is much older. And 
though the form itself must have been a Malay reproduction of 
such foreign phrases as "Happy Christmas !^^ and "Happy ISTew 
Year!” it must also have been the model on which all the later 
selamat phrases given above have been formed. 
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This please Selamat Hari Eaya is spontaneously spoken out 
"whono^or a Malay ^meets a triend and shakes hands with him for 
the first time during the fostivai daysj it they are passing each 
other in a carnage the salutation is shouted with a wavino- of 
the hand or raising of it to the forehead. 

3.— The Hatxish^e on Meeting 

With the greeting or salutation there is also the hand-shake, 
or even friendly embrace if the two have not met for a long time 
and are both men. 

The “handshake” is not really a handshake but rather a 
“hand-joining’^, there being usually no “shaking” at all. It must 
always be done with tlie right hand, and if the right hand is not 
free or smeared with food or otherwise unpresentable, an apology is 
made asking to be excused from offering the hand, such as 'Mmta 
maUif, iangno l-oior!; that is “Excuse me, my hand is dirtv, etc.” 
In Muslim religious traditions this “hand- joining” on meeting 
friends is highly recommended as a meritorious act of brotherhood. 

The first word uttered witli the hand-joining, or even before it 
and also without it, is apn khnlnr? which is literally “What news?”, 
that is to say, “How are you?” or “How do you do?” Whoever 
of the two is first in asking the question expects an answer which 
is always Khahar hail-, literally “good news” or “the news is good,” 
and really means “I am quite well,” or “All is well !” Quite often, 
for the sake of more politeness, the phrase Urima l-aseh is added, 
meaning “thanks” or “thank you”: Khahar hath, Urima Tcaseh, 
“Quite well, thank you.” Even 'if the ‘news’ is not really good the 
answer to iipa khahar/ should still be khahar baik and whatever 
■‘bad news’, that there is to be mentioned, should always be referred 
to later in the course of the ensuing conversation. 

Women do the “hand-joining” with both hands; and for young 
women this is only done with women, never with men. They do it 
.as a rule when meeting long separated friends or when introduced 
to a new woman acquaintance, especially if the latter is a lady 
higher in rank or mucli senior in age. 

Only an elderly woman sometimes does the hand-joining with 
men, both partkes using both hands. But the men must be old 
acquaintauc-es far younger than herself such as are fit to be her sons 
or younger brnthers, and for whom she entertains respect and 
motherly or .sisterly affection. Even so, the “joining” is only done 
with some clean layer of clothes or handkerchief placed between 
the hands. ' / ' 

This form of hand- joining with both hands is also done by 
junior members of a family when asking the pardon tod blessings 
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of tlie more senior members on the occasion of the two religious- 
festivals {Eari Raya). It is also used when two estranged friends, 
or relations efect a reconciliation, or even when the ^parties meeting 
uneonseioiisiy emphasise their enthusiasm in thus being able to meet 
each other after long separation. 

4, — -Inviting and Visiting ^ 

When meeting, a friend whom one has not met for somn 
considerable time^ or whose agreeable acquaintance one has recently, 
made, it is good manners to invite him to call at the house. If 
the invitation is accepted and the friend comes, it is etiquette to- 
offer him, besides cigarettes, some light thing to eat or drink such 
as sweetened tea and sweetmeats — never strong drinks, a Western 
custom strongly condemned hy all good Malays. As is natural, 
all this time conversation is carried on by way of exchanging news 
and opinion. 

If the visitor is a man, and particularly if a Muslim, who is by 
no means an old friend or familiar acquaintance, the female mem- 
bers of the family do not come out to greet him nor sit out together 
and join the conversation. If they do that it would be considered 
highly unorthodox or ultra-modern, and always opposed and dis- 
approved of by the older and more conservative Malays. Similarly 
if the visitor is a woman, the men members of the family do not. 
join in. Exceptions to both these rules separating the two sexes 
only occur when the visitor of either sex is an old and close 
friend of the family, or if the visitor is a lady with modern or 
Western education and the men of the house are likewise so edu- 
cated, and vice versa, 

111 the Mmpong where people usually go about barefooted, it 
is the practice to wash the feet before entering the house. The- 
water for this purpose is always ready provided at the foot of tho 
stair-way or ladder, where there is also some sort of planking or 
stone foot-hold on which to wash the feet. Quite often, too, the- 
feet-washing is done on the staging usually |.>ut up adjoining the 
verandah where water is kept in buckets, small jars, or coconut-shell 
holders called gopong, ,Eaiiure to wash the feet properly there is 
a bad infringement of the unwritten rules of good manners. 

If the visitor wears shoes it is good manners to take off the shoes 
and leave them outside at the foot of the stair-way or ladder before 
entering, unless the house is one of modern style with eeiiient floors 
and people sitting on chairs instead of squatting on mats. 

The host must not show that he is ever bored ivith the visitor' 
even if he feels the visit has been much too long. It would be a 
breach of good manners if he were to do so, and worse still if he 
tells the visitor so frankly. Such an action really amounts to- 
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•driving .the visitor out. He' must therefore bear with his guest 
patiently, and if really intolerable,- may get -over the difficulty bv 
giving some diplomatic excuse such as a head-ache or an appoint- 
meirf outside, or ‘by suggesting that the visitor should spend the 
night in the house if it is already late. Usually the latter will take 
the hint and depart. If he does not, he would be regarded as guilty 
-of a breach of etiquette himself. 

On the occasion of the two great festivals or HariiRayas, espe- 
-cially the Eari Baya Pmsa (Fast-Ending Festival), a Malay keeps 
an open house for all relatives and friends to visit without the need 
■of an invitation. Any and every one of the family’s friends and 
acquaintances are at liberty to drop-in, to wish the family Sekmat 
Eari Raya, and to partake of whatever light refreshments the family 
•can offer, usually: special Eari Raya cakes and dishes. For clo^ 
relatives it is almost a duty to visit, one another during the two or 
three days following the Eari Raya, the younger to ask pardon of 
the older._ and those of equal age and status to renew the ties of 
relationship.’ 

5, — Meals 

Malays all eat with their hand — their right hand, to be 
precise — which they jocularly call ^^Adam^s fork and spoon^^ in 
•allusion to the traditional first man. Only Malays of the upper 
-classes and those living in or near the towns have experience of 
the use of actual forks and spoons, and that generally only when 
-eating as guests at a European-style dinner party, or as customers 
in high class and fashionable restaurants. 

Of course, a few Westernised individuals affect this in their 
home too, especially when they entertain Western or Western- 
educated guests. The rest, both in town and in kampong, prefer 
■and do use their hand at meals. 

But there are two very important rules to be observed in using 
the hand to take food at meals. First, it must be the right) hand; 
secondly, it must be washed and thoroughly cleansed before one 
may help oneself to the dishes when the signal is given., Both these 
rules are strictly adhered to among all Malays throughout the , i 

^country, and it is looked upon as the height of bad manners if one 
breaks them when in company without adequate reason or excuse. 

Even with adequate reason, one has to apologise to the company. 

For the first requirement, a habitual ^^offender^Mhrough always 
‘eating with his left hand in defiance of etiquette is an extremely 
rare phenomenon. When met with, it will be found that he is really 
a person incapable of using his right hand through some ])]iysieal 
defect or accident, or that he is naturally a left-handed person from 
birth, and the correction of the tendency as far as social etiquette 
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is concerned has not been successf nil j applied in early childhood* 
So, whenever he takes his meal in a decent company, every one 
thinks he is a pitiable offender, and some even stare at him in 
shocked wonder and embarrassment. 

This universal Malay custom against the use of the left hand 
is not only confined to taking food but also applies to other social 
dealings in which the hand is used, such as handing things to 
other people and receiving things handed to ourselves. So muck is 
this the ease that when asking someone to pass something to you it is 
usual to say for example, for the purpose of politeness and humility^ 
Toloinj I'irikan saija }dk ayer ttu, i-e, ^"^Will you please pass me the 
water jug with your left hand?^^ It is not intended, of course, that 
he should really do it with his left hand: the idea is only of so 
humbling oneself that even a left hand is not unsuitable to do the 
favour for which one is asking. 

Among the few modernised young people, this custom prohibit- 
ing the use of the left hand for handing and receiving things is 
less and less stressed when among themselves. But %vhen dealing 
with the older folks even these ^''"moderns” have to respect the 
prejudice and bow to it. Any one of them who inadvertently uses 
the left hand to the older people, his father or mother for instance^ 
would be instantly rebuked. It is the Iiand used to clean oneself 
after answering the call of nature. 

As to washing the hand before eating, one or two special 
^liancl-wash” bowls eontaiiiing clean w^ater for that purpose are 
always provided with every complete set of dishes served up. 
Every one is certain to have perfectly clean hands before coming 
into the dining room. But by way of formality and to make 
assurance doubly sure, he still has to clip his right hand in the 
hand-wash howl — not however actually washing it but just enough 
to wet it before beginning the meal served to him. 

At a big Malay feast or banquet where a large number of 
guests are present, special attendants are detailed to go round, each 
with a special ^^land-waslf^ kettle containing water and a sink-like 
receptacle with perforated cover. They pour the water on the 
guests^ right hand over the receptacle, thereby effecting ‘"mass 
hand-washing^^ and saving trouble and the number of hancl-w^ash 
bowls required. Sometimes this is done long before the dishes 
are servecl up, so that by the time the dishes are brought out the 
hands have all got dry again. 

At the end of the meal the eaters provided wdth the hand- 
wash bowls pour the water sparingly, each on to his besmeareci 
hand over the plate he has used and thus wash his hand more or 
less clean, wnping it afterwards with the clean towels always provided 
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for that purpose with each group of dishes. Or else tlie attendants 
with the kettle and the sinkdike receptacle come round again, this 
time with a cake of soap too, and pour water over the hand of each 
guest — ^the soap being used to get rid of any greasy or oily matter. 

"Whether entertained as a single guest or collectively wdth 
others at a big feast/ a guest or guests sliould not at once fall to 
eating the food set before them without the formality of being asked 
to do so by the host or his representative. When everything is 
ready, it is the host^s duty to ask the seated guests to begin helping 
themselves to the fare by saying to them, or calling out if there is 
.a big company, ^^Gentlemen, please lumi llahl” which means, 
^'Please say the name of God !V i.e. do start eating. Then only 
yshould the guest or guests advance closer to the dishes and help 
themselves. 

If the company consists of only one or two guests, the host 
himself must join and partake of the meal with his guests to save 
them from embarrassment and make them feel at home. To begin 
with, he usually expresses apologies for the poorness of the fare; and 
then proceeds to pass the rice bowl and the various dishes in turn 
do the guests, or otherwise invite them to help themselves. Through^ 
out the meal he should always show solicitous attention to the guests 
needs. 

Among the rules to he observed during the actual dining are : 
Xever blow your nose or expectorate while the eating is in progress. 
-Xever eat with lapping soumh {chepak-cMpaJc) in your mouth. 
Never drink with a gul})ing sound when the water passes down your 
throat. 

It should be remembered that no liquor of any sort is ever served 
«at a Malay party of this kind. Cool clear water, often iced, and 
.sometimes hot tea, are the only beverages offered for drink. 

The meals, refreshments, etc. may be served on tables with 
the guests sitting on chairs. This is usually done by the more 
modernised Malays of the town-side, or at big banquets w'hen, for 
■want of space inside the house, special sheds or tents are erected 
outside provided with long tables and chairs where part of the 
guests are accommodated and entertained. Naturally, here no 
particular w^ay of sitting is to be observed other than that usual 
for sitting on chairs. 

But away in the kampong, and even in town for those guests 
wlio can be found accommodation inside the house all squat oii 
mats or carj;)ets spread on the floor, in which the ease the traditional 
■style of sitting to be adopted generally takes, a particular form. 
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For m!‘ii it slionld be the style^ that is squatting .with the- 

kgs folcled and crossed in front; and for ladies it should properly 
be tile formal IMimfoli that is with the legs folded backwards- 
and a little inclined to the right side. But frequently even the 
iadie too— at any rate the more elderly ones among them — sit in 
the style. 

6. — Cards for Greetings and Invitations 

Xowada,ys it lias become the fashion for the more educated 
classes of MaiaJ^s to send greeting cards to friends on the Eari 
\Raij(i occasions, and invitation cards for marriage receptions and 
other similar functions. The cards are specially printed; but in 
the ease of the Eari cards, they may also be bought ready- 
made at the shops with only the signature to be added in hand- 
writing. ' ■ 

The contents of the Eari Raya cards are always good wishes 
for the great day, prayer for long life and many happy returns of 
the felicitous day in the eoming years, the ciistomary asking of 
pardon and kind indulgence for past wrongs including past eating* 
and drinking of the friemFs substance or at his expense, perhaps 
given reluctantly. These wishes are usually expressed in ^^rse. 
It is not l)indmg on the receiver to reply or acknowledge receipt,, 
but it would be nice to do so. However, if the receiver himself 
has also sent the sender a card of his own, the matter ends there- 
— no further exchange of missives on the subject is required. 

In the case of invitation cards most Malays do not trouble to* 
reply and have not yet learned to appreciate the need of sending a 
reply. Tiiey come or do not come to attend the party after receiving 
the invitation as they like or as circumstances dictate. But they 
all agree that the proper thing to do according to correct etiquette,, 
is to send a reply thanking the inviter and saying definitely whether 
one will be able to attend, and if unable stating the reason and 
ending with all good wishes for the occasion. If it is a marriage 
invitation, some sort of nominal present for the new couple is 
customarily given whether one attends or not. But this is not. 
obligatory. 

Evidently this custom of sending greeting cards, invitations* 
and presents is the result of Western influence within the last fifty 
years. The uneducated Malay peasants are still not affected by 
this infl-uence. With them the traditional practice still followed is- 
to go in person where possible and give verbal greetings ; and if it 
is an invitation, either to go round and do the inviting personally 
or send some responsible messenger to do it on your ])ehalf. This 
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personal method is considered more palpable and weighty than any 
written message. ‘ 

7. — ^Terms of Address 

This is not strictly a matter of actual personal hnaimers’ and 
^condnet in the conventions of Malay society, but it is none the less 
.a part of Malay etiquette and therefore not out of place here. 

The Malay language contains a large number of Personal Pro- 
nouns or nouns used as Personal Pronouns for the first and 
;seeond. persons to indicate the degree of politeness and the difference 
in social status between the speaker and the person to wlioni he is 
speaking. 

(1) Xonnally saya (from saliaya meaning ^slave’ = 
would do for all occasions. The corresponding second person for 
it would be iuan (= ^^masteP^) or enclie' (= '^Mr.^^ used for Malays 
-only), Che' so and so (contraction of enche' + the personal name, 
and also used for Malays only), and less politely awak (literally 
■^^your person’^). 

Whether between equals or between a superior and a subordi- 
nate, saya may be used by botli sides, provided that where both 
■parties are Malays the person addressed is not of royal blood. But 
:the second person corresponding to it should be — 

iuan^ for a foreign superior or chief, for a haji (especially a 
learned or highly respected religious teacher), and for a 
not very familiar acquaintance of Arab or Indian Muslim 
nationality, and also for any respectable Malay from 
Indonesia. 

enche'j for a Malay superior in well-to-do circumstances or 
good official position. 

Che so and so, (i.e. with the personal name added to Che'), for 
Malay equals. 

awaJc, for very familiar friends or for acquaintances slightly 
inferior in status or much junior in age. 

. (2) Alcu (also meaning “I”) is impolite if not actually rude. 
It is used without offence only ])etween very intimate friends of 
the same age and social standing, and by the older members of a 
family such as father, mother, uncles, aunts, elder brothers, elder 
•sisters etc. to their juniors — children, nephews, younger brothers 
;and sisters. 

Even in such eases aku is used only in non-affectionate conver- 
•sation. Mdiere affection is implied, words showing the true rela- 
tionship are used instead of such as ayah (father), male 
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(mother), ioh (granny) used by and for the seniors, and smja 
br their own ])ersonal names used by and for the juniors. 

Similarly such affectionate terms are also used to express ficti- 
tious relationship when speaking to non-members of the family who 
are looked upon as special friends, or to whom one desires to^ show 
special family regards. 

The corresponding second person for ahu is engl'au (you) 
which is generally considered impolite or even rude. It is used 
only between friends very intimate from childhood, and for very 
junior members of the family and for young servants, or when, 
addressing a second person in anger or deliberate disrespect. 

Both altu and englcau are very rude if used to superiors and. 
older persons, and even between equals or by a superior to his 
subordinates, unless the two are specially intimate or familiar 
friends from their childhood daVvS, or the seniority in age on the 
])art of tile superior is very great. However, in invoking God aku,. 
enghtu, and -nni (from Mmu) are always used as He is above all 
these artificial human relations. 

(3) Ilamhay meaning ^slave^ is used for saya (1st person) 
only ill certain dialects such as that of Kehmtan and Minangkabau 
(Sumatra). In this use it conveys exactly the same degree of 
politeness as saya. 

The corresponding words for the second person in Kelantan,. 
are also the same as those corresponding to saya. But in the 
Minangkabau dialect the second person is mghUy which in Malaya, 
is used only to address persons of royal descent. 

In most parts of Malaya Immha is used with some additional 
word according to the particular class of the nobility to which the 
person addressed belongs, e.g. 

liamhci datoh (meaning ‘^the chiefs slave’ = 1) used when speak- 
ing to a titled or territorial chief not of royal birth, who 
is styled datoh which means chief or grandfather. 

hamha liabib (meaning "^slave of the loved one’ = I) when speak- 
ing to a true and respectable descendant of the Prophet; 
known as a Syedy which means ^dord or master’. Such a 
person is always affectionately addressed by Malays as< 
liabib, an Arabic word which means “the dearly loved.” 

hamha enghu or liamia tenghu (meaning The prince’s, 
slave’ = I), used in Johore and sometimes in Pahang as 
pronouns of the first person when speaking to persons of 
royal blood, ^ — h. enghu to those who are distant relatives 
of the reigning royal family^ and li. ienghu to the very near 
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relatives, e.g. children, brothers, sisters. The correspond- 
ing second person is of course engku or tcnglcu which 
means “prince.” (Sometimes prominent syeds also are 
addressed as engku or tengku instead of hahil, and so. 
hamba Sngku or liamla tengku is also used for the first 
person when speaking to them. In Perak the four major 
commoner chiefs are also addressed as Tengku, and accord- 
ingly Immba Ungku is used for the corresponding first 
person). 

( 4 ) Patch (meaning 'humble sla-ve^ = I) k generally used 
by Malays in most parts of the Peninsula for (first person) 
when speaking in Malay to a raja, that is, a person of royal blood,, 
whether he is the reigning iSultan himself or only a distant des- 
Cendant of some royal house. 

This is only a general statement of the correct practice. It is 
not uniform throughout Malaya. In Johore and to some extent 
in Pahang also, the use of paiek k reserved only for speaking to 
the Sultan and his immediate prospective heirs, e,g. his children. 
For the rest of the 'royaP race liamha tengku is used when s})eaking 
to the first grade princes, z. a. those most closely related to the 
ruling house; and liamlya mgku when speaking to the second grade 
or those more distantly related. 

The second person corresponding to patch are: 

Uianku (meaning 'my lord^, for the reigning Sultan, and 
his consort if installed and of royal blood. And in Perak,, 
for the three highest rajas after the Sultan also, namely 
the Baja Muda who is the heir-apparent, and the next two 
in the line of succession — the Baja Bendaliara md Baja 
di-Hilir, In Kelantan, for the Raja Kelantan who is the 
heir-apparent to th,e Sultan. 

Pengkuy for other princes of the highest rank or first grade 
rajas as mentioned above. 

4?i^ku, for rajas of the second grade or more distant relation 
of the reigning Sultan. 

( 5 ) Kami, kita, beta-, all three meaniug generally Ve’. But 
the first properly implies / + he (or + they ) ; the second J x you, 
and the third, originally meaning >ur servant’ m Sanstoit {t.e. i), 
has come to mean in Malay more or less ‘I of noble rank and used 
as the royal Ve’. 

(i) Kami is used for both singular and plural, meaning T 
alone, or ‘I + he or they’ according to the context. If the plural 
sense is to be made definitely clear, a word, like semm (/“o/ened 
in Perak into ma) or sakalian, both meaning is added to it 
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making it Kami sefiim or Kami sakalian. There is no special sense 
of politeness attached to it nor any sense of impoliteness. It is 
Jiist a familiar and neutral term. 

The second person corresponding to it is hu/iu, aival\ or the 
personal name of the person addressed, or Che the personal name, 
m: imriy — which are in ascending order of politeness. And if tlie 
plural sense is intended for the second person, the word se mm 
.sakalian is added as above. 

Some (Malay) royalty vvhen speaking to Malay subjects 
always use hami as the royal Vek ^ But more often they xise sccya 
only, especially if speaking to foreigners or to respectable 3ilala3^s 
with whom they are not very familiar. 

(ii) Kifa is alwaA^s iised among the eoinmon people in the 
lilural sense of 7 + and only rarely does one hear it used for 
the singular. But it is also often used as the royal^ *wek and is 
tlie conmion term used by Malay newspapers for the e<litorial hveh 

As the royal Sve’ it is used usually in written epistles from a 
Malay ruler to a member of foreign nobility or to representatives 
of a foreign power; it is also employed in docuiments bearing the 
royal signature and seal. ‘The second person, if used for a foreigner, 
is'^always aa/ui^a^Hfa which means ^our friendh 

(iii) Beta: This is specially reserved for use by a reigning 
Sultan or some high-ranking member of the royalty when referring 
to himself in letters to his equals or to the Chief Ministers, It is 
also found used in the same way in Malay classical literature. It is 
not' used in ordinary conversation to-day. 

The words for the second person eoiTes]}ondmg to beia are, if 
forinally and in letters, mhabai beta which also means h)ur friemk; 
or if familiarly, and in the sense of endearment as in old Malay 
romances, ivan or some terms of hctitious relations'nip. 

(6) Xo particular words are used for the third person to 
mark rank or degree of politeness. This is because tlie third ])erson 
is presumed to be normally absent when the first and second persons 
speaking refei to him in their discussion. 

Dia and miya (he, his, him, she, lier) are the third person 
words for everybody; and if clearness is desired as to who is meant, 
then the respective 'second person^ words for the individual meant 
.are used as Third persoiT words referring to him or her; that is: 

iuanJm for a Sultan (and tiuinlcii + his UtJe, for the other 
three principal rajas in Perak). 

iengku and engJcu for other persons of royal blood. 
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liabih, or hahib so and so for a Syed; {Sharif ah or Sharif ah 
so and so it feminine). 

iiian oi' tmn so and so, for a foreign superior, and for a learned 
religious teacher. 

enche\ for any respectable Malay gentleman or lady who is far 
senior to the speaker in age and respectability or far 
superior in social position. 

Che' so and so, for any Malay more or less the speaker’s equa]^. 
and familiar with him. 

So}} 2 e term of reJafionship such as abang (elder brother), ayah 
(fatlier) etc., for such relations of the speaker. 

Such terni. of relationship, real or fictitious, plus the personal 
fiarne, (e.g. Abang Mat) when special attectionateness is 
meant to be eonye^^ed as between the speaker or the 
second person and that third person. 

The proper name only tvithoui prefixing Chel or any term of 
relationship, wdien the third person is very familiar to both 
the s|)eakers, or when he is very much the speaker’s Junior 
or inferior. 

si ^ proper name, when it is meant to be derogatory or even 
contemptuous to that person. Quite often too this form 
is used wdieii referring to one’s Junior or inferior or even 
one’s equal merely to express familiarity with no derogatory 
sense in anyway. However, if used to refer to a superior 
or to any one senior in age or position it can have nO' 
other meaning than that of being derogatory. 

Malays are ahvays careful to use these various terms of address- 
eorreetiy with the proper persons and on the proper occasions. 
Incorrect use of them may cause offence, the fault being reckoned 
as an act of churlish rudeness or crass ignorance. 

Finally it is useful to note that when addressing a crowd or an 
assembly of audience, the phrase Mnche'2 dan Tu(vn2^ (literally, 
Genttoinen and Masters, including ladies) is often used irrespective ■ 
of tlie ranks of the people present, -i'he only exception is when 
the Sultan himself is there, in which case obeisance is first made to’ 
him before proceeding. Nevertheless, it is not unusual to hear 
some meticulous speakers begin their address , by exhausting the 
list proper to the occasion, such as Tuanku (or Duli Yang Maha 
Mulia), tengl'u2, daioJc2, 'enche'2 dan iuan2 and so on. 

Tmin2 dan, lYyonyaB (Gentlemen and, Madams), a form which 
comes from Indonesia, is also occasionally used, though in Malaya 
the word nyonya, meaning dady’, is only reserved for Chinese ladies' 
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both married and unmarried. In Indonesia, however, it is used 
for all married ladies of any nationality, and imm for all unmarried 
ladies.' . . 

In a mixed audience of Malays and Europeans Mew2 dan 
Tuan2 (Ladies and gentlemen) is usually used wlieii many Euro- 
])eans of both sexes are present. 

g,— Speaking to Siipeiiors 

It may be observed that a Malay when meeting or speaking to a 
'Sultan always begins by raising his hand to his forehead with the 
■palms together and fingers stretching straight outwards. So, too, 
though not necessarily when he expresses assent or when answering 
to any remarks by the Sultan. It is an unwritten rule of court 
•etiquette to do so. In Perak, the three principal rajm below the 
Sultan are also given this form of obeisance — only with the hands 
raised lower to a level below the forehead, above the nose, and 
below the nose respectively. 

This form of obeisance to the Malay Euler is observed in all 
the Malay States, except Johore which has abolished it for some 
•considerable time as an antiquated custom. 

In general intercourse, when speaking to a chief or official 
superior, a Malay always assumes an attitude of quiet respect, 
especially if tlie superior is one with whom he is not yet quite fami- 
liar. It is, for exam}>le, considered disrespectful to speak to a 
superior with arms akimbo, that is with the hands ])ressed on the 
hips and elbows turned out {Mrcli^hth pinggang ) — an attitude 
generally thought of having teen copied from low class Europeans 
and sym])olic of Eiiro]>ean arrogance and Imughtiness. Xor is it 
good manners to speak in a loud voice to a superior, and for that 
matter to an elderly man or to a guest. It is also rude for the 
manner of speaking to be snappish or irritated. 

To a high superior an attitude of semi-prayer, with the head 
rather bowed and the hands gathered in front opposite the middle, 
is the most polite if standing. If sitting down, however, whether 
on a chair or squatting on a mat which is often the case for an 
ordinary Malay, the hands are gathered on the lap while the body 
is inclined slightly towards the superior. 

9. — Conversation 

When conversing wdth any one, it is bad manners to speak in 
an unnecessarily loud voice. It amounts to shouting at the person 
addressed or to suggesting that he is hard of hearing. And shout- 
ing is generally expressive of anger or impatience, while presuming 
a person to be deaf is itself impolite. 
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Some people the l^ad habit of speaking loudly and boister- 
<oush% of expressing themselves in a raised voice as if in anger even 
'.though the person they are speaking to is right under their nose. 
For instance, wheii they do not hear distinctly something said to 
;theni by a companion close by their side, they enquire by shouting 
.out ''Eh or '^lla I” as though they are trying to scare the speaker. 
A Malay regards tliis manner of speaking as little short of insult- 
ing, and the person doing so nothing less than a fool. 

Similarly in town or in office when speaking on the tele})hone 
-.such a person cannot keep his voice low, so that he disturbs other 
people working around him, ^ To a Malay, as to every w^ell-mannered 
pntlemen of any race, this is again bad manners, very irritating in 
its effect owing to the lack of consideration displayed. 

Another very disagreeable piece of bad manners in the eyes 
<ot a Malay is for a ])erson to break suddenly into the middle 
of other ])eople^s conversation without first excusing himself, or to 
‘Cut in abruptly with remarks on another topic before that being 
-discussed is well through. To a Malay, the person thus interrupt* 
ing deserves a slap in the face. The })roper thing to do according 
io the dictates of good manners is to listen to the conversation 
-quietly if such is permitted, that is if it is a subject of general 
interest and not a secret or of a private nature. Wait till one 
.-speaker is finished, and then join in politely. If, however, for 
some very urgent reason it is absolutely necessary to break in 
.•abruptly, one must excuse oneself with proper apologies before 
making the interruption, such as wa'afkan, sayw fomfung btrchakap, 
i,e. excuse me interrupting or joining in. 

Again, it is ]:)ad manners to monopolise the wffiole or most of 
the conversation, giving little chance to the other people to have 
their say. A Malay who does so is carefully shunned, ^ unless he 
is an entertaining or instructive speaker whose witticisms are 
ahvays enjoyed or wffiose discourse alw^ays appreciated as being in- 
formative or edifying. Otherwise, in any company he will be looked 
upon b}” every one present as an intolerable bore. 

An argumentative manner of speaking carried to the point of 
heat and rudeness, as though one is trying to force one^s point of 
view^ dowm the other^s throat, is also bad manners. A well-mannered 
Malay always states his view^ quietly as. merely his own personal 
opinion, and he does that in such a way as to show that he is not 
trying to impose that opinion upon his listeners. If he does it 
otherwise it will not be surprising if he gets a cold scornful look, a 
frank snub, or even a sharp rebuke from his hearers. 

Another offence to be avoided in ponver^tion is to speak too 
much of one^s self and one^s own affairs. ^ To be continually refer- 
ring to one^s own work and worries without being asked to do 
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so is annoying to any listener ; and to mention on every possible- 
occasion one’s own attainments^, what great things one has done 
or intends to do, what wonderful little antics and mischiefs one’s- 
own children are always up to, how good and cultured one’s own 
family is, and so on and so forth, is certainly a mark of the un- 
conscious boaster. It is a form of seliishness which is nauseating 
to everybody except the speaker. And a Malay generally puts 
it down to bad breeding. 

Self-praise and boasting is always detested ])y all sensible people 
of any race or nationality. But to a Jlalay it is generally a sign 
of low breeding, and the boaster is looked upon with amused scorn 
and pity. write the best hand in all this city, you know?’^ a 
certain boastful young man said one day ; and again ^^Let any 
translator into my language compete witii me and I’ll show that 
I am the ablest!” This particular young man was not a Malay., 
His Malay listener only smiled to hear 1dm, remarking inwardly,. 
^^What a fool you are !” To the 3Ia!ay mind, even if the claim 
is perfectly true, it is not seemly to shout it out to the world and 
in such a brazen-face manner. A Malay would prefer to be reserved 
is all such matters of personal merit and would leave it to others 
to judge of his ability from the result of his actual work. In his- 
view, it is the estimate formed of him by others that is of real value,, 
not his own estimate of himself. 

Of a piece with this, and classified by Slalays also as bad 
manner in conversation, is the conscious attempt on the part of a 
speaker to impress the listeners with his own importance. To* 
dwell or lay special stress on one’s own academic qualification, the 
brillant career one had at school or C ollege while still at a tender 
age, the high company one is keeping, the amount one is spending 
daily on kitchen marketing alone, and so on, is against the canon 
of good breeding. Such is not the ^lalay way, and a boaster of 
that kind among Malays can usually lie found to have foreign blood 
in his reins. 

With the real Malay, self-depreciation is a key-note of polite- 
ness and good manners. '^''Follow the way of the pndi (rice),” 
says one of his proverbs, ^^the more seeds yon have the more bowed 
your head is”. not follow the way of the maize (Indian- 

corn),^^ the same proverb continues, more seeils it has the 
more Iiaughtily upright it stands !” To him it is not the academic 
degree or the high standard one has got through in school or 
College that matters, but the action, the doing, the ability to make 
use of life properly and to produce or accomplish some great result 
of enduring usefulness to others, some superior work which few 
other people can do. If the boasting University man is unable 
to do some such great thing, he is not of much use after all. 
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Some people, too, are fond of showing, off whatever little scrap 
tof knowledge they have, and pretend as if they know everything 
under the sun. A i)erson of tliis kind would have nothing nnbiown 
lo him in the world. He has had experience of everything, always 
claims to know a good deal about anything, and is* ever eager to 
impart to you some knowledge on any subject even if you never 
care to learn from him. If yon talk about the art of boxing, for 
example, ^ to ]3e sure he knows all about it: and would start at" once 
■ex])oundiiig to you that such and such is the correct way of dealing 
out the various kinds of punches and blows, although he himself 
lias never been a boxer. If you have some knowledge'of French, he 
will come to you and begin to bring out the few j^'rench words he 
ha})pens to know and start telling yon how promising he was in 
the studv of French when at school! 


All this is not the Malay way. To the real Malay, as to every 
.sober-minded ])erson, such behaviour is disgusting to the last 
degree. Sooner or later he would snub the all-knowing braggart 
nnd put him in his proper place. A Malay ■would keep his know- 
ledge to liimself, whether he be an artisan, a mechanic, a musician, 
a scholar or something else. Even if he is an expert in his line 
he will never say so or claim that he knows much about it. Not 
he himself but other people will talk of his special ability, and in 
that way he comes to be known everywhere. As for himself lie 
would ratlier go on assuming the humble ways of a student and 
learn more, than put on the airs of teacher in all things. 


1 0. — ^Siiobbisliness 


Malays regard snobbishness as a forin of bad manners on a 
large scale — and also the result of bad breeding. Tlie snob^s behav- 
iour, ideas, and outlook in life are generally ruled by his inordinate 
desire to be considered socially superior, or by his eagerness to 
liask in the brilliant sunshine of the high and the great. This 
attitude often leads him to infringe the rules of refined conduct in 
BocietT. 


For instance, a snob is fond of trying to appear as the special 
friend or favourite of those in high places. He has an exaggermed 
idea about the imj)ortance of birth, wealth, rank and positiMi. 
He imitates the ways of the wealthy or tlie nobility. He 
i)rides Iiimself on his 'oceasioiial association or casual acquaintance 
with members of the upper classes, or on his being a protege 0 
'‘big men.” He tells his friends, for instance, that he knows this 
and that “big man” is specially friendly with snch and such high 
officials, and has often been invited to dine by one or other of them. 


One also sees him pushing himself forward on all possible 

occasions in the scramble for position and ® of 

recognition. He makes himself conspmuous when in the presence of 
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some high personage and takes every opportunity to be taken notice 
of by such a personage. If he is not taken notice of, he keeps on 
hovering around, ])assing and re-passing in front of the man” 
in order to ])e noticed, or to have the chance of being introdueech 
He even makes a noise sometimes or speaks louflly or l)U3tles about 
unnecessarily to attract peopIe^s attention to himself. In short,, 
lie would do all sorts of childish things to get into contact with 
such '^‘^big men”, to be near them, to speak to them, or be spoken 
to by them, in order to appear to the onlookers that he is, or means 
to be, a special favourite with them. Once he gets into contact 
with these men of rank, he tries to ingratiate liimself witli them 
by giving them servile attention and showing needless solicitude 
about their needs and comforts. 

All tliis kind of snobbery is contrary to the l^Ialay rules of 
good manners, just as it is to similar rules among other peoples. 
It impresses the ordinary Malay as a manifestation of the slave 
mentality, and the ])ersou displaying it is held in despise secretly. 

’Then there are others of this snob type who set a standard 
as to who should be their friends and associates and who should 
not. They accept as such only peo])le of their own station in life 
and higher, and regard all others as heneatli them and quite unfit 
to be associated with in friendly intercourse. Frequently they even 
disdain to cast a glance at such low class ])eop]e when passing them 
on the read. On the other hand, they welcome the least chance of 
getting acquainted with those higher than themselves. They readily 
claim relationship or kinship with any distant cousins who have 
made good in life, or attained to high position, wealth or fame, 
and they take pride in proclaiming that relationship to any one 
coming into contact with them. But truly close relatives, if poor 
and undistinguished, are ignored. 

It is true that snobs are found among all peoples and nationa- 
lities and equally despised everywhere. It is also true that this 
sort of behavioi\r belongs rather to the province of ethics than of 
manners. But among Malays the characteristics of the snobs are 
attributed largely to lack of what is called '^good breeding”, — i.e. 
the ]>roper atmosphere of social upbringing and education l>y 
parents at home in early childhood to make the true gentleman. 

11. — Sycophancy and Similar Faults. 

Other forms of behaviour, which are actually rather faults of 
character than of manners, though vaguely classed by Malays in 
the same category with bad manners, incliuie such ways of conduct 
as sycophancy or the tendency to indulge in flattery, a cringing 
attitude towards superiors, arrogance and haughtiness to inferiors, 
officiousness and fondness of minding other f)eopleks business, the 
habit of prying into other people’s private aifairs, of eaves-dropping 
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on their secrets or of opening their letters for instance, and a too 
pronounced personal vanity. 

But as these are fundamentally faults of character more than 
they are faults of manners, and are moreover universally condemned 
by all people and not by Malays alone, we leave them out of dis- 
cussion here. 

Syeopliancy is called in Malay tciUat suka nienganglmi or sulm 
mngampii (literally fond of lifting people up) meaniutr to flatter, or 
memuji berhadapan ''praising face to face”, ft is intended in the 
first place to please the i)erson thus flattered and there])y win his 
favour. But very often instead of pleasing, it results in causing 
him uinieeessary embarrassment and inward displeasure. And 
even if it does not do this, the flattery is always felt both by the 
one flattered and hy the others present, however mild or subtle 
it may be. Consequently, the flatterer is much disliked and his 
sincerity in anything that he does is always donbtecL 

one’s back on any one. 

This is really another act of bad manners according to Malay 
customs, if it is done purposely and without any real necessity while 
the person to whom it is done is sitting or standing near in the 
same place. It is especially bad to do it if the person we turn our 
back on is our elder or superior. 

In fact, even Malays of the highest social standing do not pur- 
posely turn their back towards any one, even their inferior, when 
speaking to him or spoken to by him. According to Malay etiquette, 
to do so is more than rudeness; for it is an attitude that can only 
mean or suggest a contemptuous disregard for that person, an 
implied ignoring of his presence — a way of intentionally affronting 
or slighting him. Such an action is only in place when one is 
really on very bad terms with a person and regard him as a hated 
enemy. 

For instance, two persons hating each other and continually 
talking ill of each other, unexpectedly meet at a friend’s party. 
One of them, who is already sitting there when the other arrives, 
would change the direction of his sitting and face another 
side or completely turn his back upon the new arrival. Ibis means 
that he does not care even to look at that hated face, much less 
to speak to the owner of it. If the situation becomes intolerable 
he would even rise and go to look for another seat elsewhere to 
relieve the strained atmosphere. 

The eoireet thing to do, when sitting or standing near shme 
person or persons with whom one is not particularly familiar a^s 
friends is that the sitting must be face to face with him or in ,the 
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same line with him facing more or less the same direction. It while 
you are sitting some one who is your equal or senior comes up and 
sits somew-here nearby towards your hack, you must at once change 
the direction of your seat, making it to he in tlie same line with his 
and facing the same direction ; or else face him right round if some- 
"thing is to be spoken to start a conversation. 

On the other liand^ if you are obliged for some reason or 
other to sit or stand with your back towards a person who is a 
.stranger or not very familiar to you, it is best to offer him some 
])olite apology such as ''Mhiia' ma^af^ saya niemhelahing saliaja! 
•^Tlease pardon me, I am sitting with my back towards* you. 

Exception to this rule is only permissible if the seats are 
so arranged that the front rows have their l:meks towards those 
behind such as in the theatre or a stadium. In this case, of course, 
no idea of bad manners or impoliteness enters into the question. 

Similarly there is nothing wrong if the sitting is arranged 
back to back such as is done sometimes at a Malay banquet where 
large numbers of guests have to be accommodated. 

13. — ^Passing m front of Other People 

When passing in front of other people, especially superiors, 
elders or strangers, sitting in a row" on the mats, one lias to w’alk 
with the knee slightly bent and the body bowed a little, and the 
right hand stretched to the floor as if to open a passage w'hile at 
the same time the face show'ing an apologetic expression. If there 
is a long line of such people sitting or even standing in front of 
whom one has to pass, this attitude of bowled walking should be 
adopted ail the w^ay, and if need he should he accompanied with 
a verbal apolog}', Muda nm'af, say^ mmwm-pang lahu '^Excuse me, 
I beg leave to pass in front of you.” 

Any one failing to do this wmuld be considered lacking in 
manners. 

Otherwise, where it is possible to pass behind them, then by all 
means one should do so, and avoid passing in front. In that case, 
it is not necessary to walk with the bow’-ed-aiid-hand-stretchecbdowm 
attitude or to apologise, unless the persons in the row turn to look 
behind. 

14._passiiig Things Over AnoAer Pcrsen^s Head 

When one has to pass something over the heads of other people 
■who are sitting, there being no other way to pass it from one side 
to another, one must always apologise to tlie person or persons 
concerned by saying, Tabeh saliajadah saya ^"^Only please accept 
my respects and apologies,” or Minta ma'af saya ^‘1 crave your 
pardon,” “Please excuse me” 
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It is unmannerly not to do this^ however young or inferior the* 
person eoneemed is as lon^ as he ^ grown-up and a stranger. 
With a familiar person who is younger or inferior there is, of course^ 
no need to apologise; but a warning is necessary, so that he may look 
out lest the_ object passed over his head should by accident drop 
on top of him. 

A quaint joke to frighten children not to sit in the way when 
servers are busy carrying out trays and dishes or clearing them 
out at a Malay feast is to tell them that children over whose heads 
trays have passed will never grow to a man^s stature 1 

15* — Spitting, Expectorating and Blowing the Nose 

To Malay ideas spitting, expectorating, and blowing the nose — 
all admittedly a liad habit — are only objectionable when in the 
company of superiors or strangers, or when at meal in company. 
Expectorating and blowing the nose are considered most objection- 
able if done when other people are having their meals even if 
they are one^s inferiors, Juniors and familiars; and naturally the 
action is much more to be condemned when the people at meals 
are one’s superiors, elders, or strangers. 

Usually spitting, if deliberately clone with a certain amount of 
force and impatience and accompanied with an angry irritated look^ 
is an emphatic expression of hatred and contempt for a person 
present or absent, even if nothing is said or spoken to that eflect. 
And spitting at a person or in his face is, in Malay eyes, one of 
the worst insults that can be done to him. So, according to Malay 
rule of manners, a Malay must always be careful not to do any 
spitting that could even in the remotest "way be interpreted as 
slights or intentional show of disrespect to the people near him. 
When a Malay in company finds himself under an absolute neces- 
sity to spit — as for instance during fasting when some people 
believe that even the spittle may not be swallowed — he must be care- 
ful to do so in as quiet and unobtrusive a manner as possible with 
regard to the company present. 

Expectoration if done artificially and in a forced manner also 
falls in the same category, with the bad meaning intensified. Even 
if it is due to a really natural and uncontrollable physical cause, 
it is alwa 3 "s disliked in a company, and one who is constrained to 
expectorate because of cold or coughing must, in all cases, excuse 
himself first and then detach himself from the company to do it 
quietly by himself. 

Blowing the nose is never taken to suggest any ill-meaning. 
But it is discouraged and in fact regarded as a form of bad manners 
w;hen in company. The European habit of blowing one’s nose into 
a handkerchief is highly disapproved, being considered dirty. It 
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is far more preferable to a Malady to blow his nose on to some place 
of dirt such as the drain, the rubbish heap, or the road side. It 
is done hv closing one of the nostrils, blowing the other hard, and 
Iheii ^viping it with a liandkerehief. 

Some people have the bad habit of catching the running from 
their nose in their fingers and rubbing it on to^ walls, railings, or 
the edges of tables and chairs, or even to their clothings. This 
is, of course, very bad and condemned by all Malay code of eonduct. 
■Such offenders usually belong to the unenlightened and unrefined 
classes of society. The idea of the j,>ossil)le spreading of disease 
germs, tuberculosis, etc. through indiscriminate spitting never 
entered the calculation of the average Malay until quiet recent 
years as the result of Medical Dept, propaganda and hygiene 
instruction in the schools. 

16. — ^Passing Water Standiliig or in PiibKc 

It is always regarded as being against the requirements of 
•common decency, more particularly among Malays of the kampong 
side, to pass water standing. So much is this the case that the 
idea has crystallised into a very well-known proverb^ a]>out the ill- 
behaved teacher and tlie ‘^Tmprovemen ts^^ inade by his ])upils upon 
his example. It runs, Oiiru kenching Mrdiri, murid benching Mr- 
lari^ that is, ^Tf the teacher })asses water standing, the pupils will 
pass water running/^ 

This prejudice is the result of conditions and habits engendered 
by the peculiar style of elotliing Malays are accustomed to in 
their social and religious life. The whole idea behind it is cleanli- 
ness and is based on the religious injunction to be always scrupu- 
lously clean in matters of personal and bodily toilet when perform- 
ing the daily |:)rayers, A staiidijjg posture in ])assing water does 
not eoncluee to this, nor facilitate washing without soiling the 
lower parts of the limbs and clothings by the resulting sprays. The 
posture dictated by custom is therefore to squat wdth the legs 
folded and buttocks not touching the ground {menclianglcong)^ 
pass w’^ater and 'wash. 

But in the towns and cities where most people go about for 
work or for pleasure wearing non-Malay forms of trousers during 
the greater part of the day and night, and where only facilities for 
the standing posture are available except at the mosque, this rule 
has had generally to be disregarded. Moreover, in the cities only 
the more religions regularly observe the daily prayers. The rest, 
therefore, do not trouble themselves very much if now and then 
their lower garment gets tainted with the slight drops and sprays. 

However, if passing water standing is, in Malay e3^es, a breach 
of decent manners, doing it on the roadside or in the open in full 
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view of the passing public is a worse offence against his sense of 
decency. To him it is always a mark of low breeding or low origin 
for a Malay to do so, and one very seldom sees a Malay even of 
the coolie class doing it, unless it is at some lonely part of the road 
away from human habitation. Even so, , he does it behind some 
cover, some bushes or scrubs or long grass— anything that alfords 
some sort of privacy— where he is not fully seen. 

17*— Dress and Covering Immodest Parts of the Body, 

To dress in such a way as not to cover the 'immodesf parts 
of the body is another '%in^^ against the unwritten rules of Malay 
propriety. According to Malay ideas, following the rules of Islam, 
the immodest part of the body for a man comimses all the area 
between the navel and the knees; and for a tooman the whole of 
her body and limbs except the face, hands and feet. These parts 
must always be covered in public and in all ordinary intercourse 
with fellow-men and during prayers. Their exposure to strange 
eyes is strictly and religiously forbidden. 

Some religious fanatics even object to the use of shorts open 
at the knee, because such form of dress often leaves a part of the 
lower thigh exposed to view, and so gives offence to pious eyes. 

In the privacy of one^s own home and among members of the 
family, there are exceptions limiting this general rule for the res- 
pective sexes -among themselves and in their contact with the 
opposite sex. But even in that case the sense of modesty remains 
strong. 

Thus even in the privacy of the bath-room it is at least theore- 
tically forbidden to strip oneself completely naked when washing 
the body. ^The angels refuse to look in and bless a bath-room 
where such a thing is practised.' When a guest stays overnight 
during a visit, the bath-room is always provided with a kain lasaJim 
(‘^cloth for wetting") in the form of a clean old sarong or plain 
chukin (calico towel), to be used not as wiping or drying towel but 
for covering the forbidden parts during the bath. 

This practice of wearing the ^bathing suit' or bathing costume 
as it were, is strictly observed if the bath happens to be in an open 
place, such as a road-side pipe stand or the family wells in the 
Icampong which are often only indifferently sheltered from view. 
But the "bathing suit' must cover the immodest parts, and for a 
woman not only that but must also hide the outline of her figure 
and form, 'The real bathing suit worn by European ladies is ot 
course immodest in itself and held by Malays in horror. 

In the extreme of anger and contempt, the worst form of insult 
that one can offer to any Malay of the opposite sex is purposely to 
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.meover to hinx or her the private parts and caUiixg his or her 
S L the exhibits. Such an action amounts to saying to 
h?r« Lr : "rtot toee of jours is equivalent m d.gmty to this 

XSul part of mine'” 

18 .— Special PrejudKce against Dogs and Pigs 

For foreigners who are non-Muslims it is always advisable to 
know that do- and pigs are objects of particular abhorrence to 
finia ai Manv of the orxlinary Malay’s scruples in connectmn 
Sh food 'cooking, and washing done by foreigners, the bringing 
<loS iito the houee .ml in . cr, .ud other eimihr things m 
his LTcM contaet with the non-Muslini lotelgner, me ruled h, tins 
prejudice. 

However, his repulsion is not so strong in the case of dogs 
■as of pigs. He does sometimes keep dogs to watch the house no 
for IheWoeos o£»iiys«_u>« ““f “ '“Sf h' 


lor tue purpose.s u.l wiiu 

them beiiif imrelv utilitarian is more a.-* slates tnan as 
likes anv wid liealthv dog, especially one tlnit has been 
understand and behave loveably like human ^Jemgs mrieScf for 
liked to pat and fondle such a dog it he could ; ut for 

popular opinion and for the ingrained ]nvpi.hce otlik^ 
•Lminst such action prevents him from doing so. As for the pie. 
on the contrary, he detests even to touch it, however clean, sleek, 
tame and domesticatecl the animal is. 

Both animals, however, are equally regarded as 
mere touch of which, if wet, would necessuate the specml ^'aJxiiip 
known as sertii (i.e. disinfecting wash) ordained by religion This 
consists of ^^ashing sfe times with water in wliieh clean earth . s 
been kneaded and mixed, and the seventh 

■water. The uncleanness is much more repellent it it is from aiy 

iseeretions of these two animals— their sahva, perspiration, xxr™ 

and excrements, and of course their flesh, usually pork. Ha c j , 
•and in fact all Muslims, always abhor pork as 
account eat it knowingly. ‘To say nothing of eating or e'® touch 
ing it, the mere sight of pork, ham or bacon is enough to nauseate 

him. 

This particular prejudice against the two animals has a religious 
basis in Islam, which in several places in the Koran plainly cites 
the flesh of swine among other things as unclean food, and m a saj- 
iiig of the Prophet indirectly implies that the dog is an 
animal. The dogs in the starving Arabian Desert were and have 
alwavs been dirty, mangy, and sickly, emaciated bnites such as a 
known elsewhere to-dav as ‘‘pariah dogs”. Accordingly, the objection 
against the dog has been maintained from the ear y days on tnese 
hygienic grounds. But the pigs were worse, and have in ac 
.•very ugly appearance and much more filthy ways and habits, oo. 
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believing that man^s moral and spiritual qualities follow to a great 
extent the nature of the animals or vegetables he takes as food, 
building his body and blood, on, can easily see why ])ork, the meat 
of swine, has been expressly listed among the prohibited articles- 
of food in Islam. 

However, the Malay^s aversion for pork as food, like that of 
all Muslims, has become rather more of an inherited and instinctive- 
rep ugna nee than one solely due to respect for religious injunction. 
Many Malays take without qualms or compunctions other things- 
eqiiailv prohibited ^ such as wine, and do many other thhigs 
worse than the eating of pork and more severely condemned by 
their religion.^ And yet where pork is concerned eWy one of them, 
becomes particularly pious. 

^ As to the dogs, the Koran itself has no mention of any objection 
against them. So even from the very early days of Islam’ there have 
been Sects dissenting from the general attitude, giving the inter])re- 
tation that dogs are not all so horribly unclean : only the 
saliva and such other internal secretions are so. Among the early 
doctors who held this view was Imam Malik b. Anas (?ir)-795 AJ).') 
founder of the Maliki })ersuasic)n, one of the four orthodox schools- 
of thought in Muhammadan canon law. But Malays do not belong 
to such sects, and so almost without exception they ail hold the- 
dog as unclean, only slightly less so than the pigs. 

Accor diiigly, the words “dog’’ and ^^pig” (&aH) which 

are very common terms of abuse in most languages, even of the- 
West, have acquired a more objectionable connotation as such in 
the Malay language. A Malay is always careful not to use these 
terms in scolding or rebuking a wrong-doer unless he is very angry 
and ready for a fight. If on the other hand he himself is called a 
dog or a pig he will “see red” at once and will, if he can, comznit 
violence on ins reviler to show that he is not such an animal. 

19. — Relatiom and Mutual Attitude between the Sexes. 

In accordance with their religious precepts and their strong- 
sense of decency, Malays always regard it as violation of propriety 
to behave too familiarly with the opposite sex. , The two seps are- 
gen eraliy more or less segregated; there is no free mingling be- 
tween tiiem except "when they are very clop relations pd friends.. 
Any tendency to such free mingling outside this limit is highly 
disapproved of and discouraged. 

Even husbands- and wives seldom walk or go out together unless 
it is absolutely necessary and in a strange place. Only among 
the more modernised young people who are fond of aping the* 
West is this, rule beginning to be slackened., The old-fashioned folk ,, 
still keep on to the traditional ways and customs. Accordingly one*^ 
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often sees, especially in town, the younger women coming out for 
.shopping at night in company or groups all by themselves, with one 
or two elderly ladies as chaperons and perhaps an elderly man, their 
nearest relation, as guard and protector. Similarly when going out 
to see the picuires, the operas, and other amusements, they come out 
in groups by themselves. Otherwise, if only a husband and his wife 
form the company it is considered more seemly if they take with 
■them at least a child to show that they are husband and wife. Only 
husbands and wives more or less influenced by the modern ways 
often dispense with this rule and go together alone by themselves. 

In the up-country districts there are places where one sees a 
greater degree of freedom in the social movement and relations 
between men and women, such as in the interior of Malacca, Negri 
Sembilan and in Keiantan. This is because in the case of the first 
two, the people are influenced by the traditions of their more free 
Minangkabau ancestors, who were among the early settlers there; 
and in the ease of Keiantan they have been influenced perha])s by 
Thai (Siamese) exam})le. But in Kedah, Selangor, Johore, Pahang 
and the coastal districts of all the other places, the general rule holds 
good with only varying degrees of strictness. Among the Malays 
of Arab and Indian Muslim extraction in Singapore and Penang 
the custom of female seclusion and segregation is most rigidly 
observed. 

Intimate behaviour or a display of amatory conduct in public 
even between husbands and wives is a flagrant breach of decorum 
in Malay eyes. It is only fit for the fallen women of the street 
and they equally degraded patrons among the men. Otherwise, 
endearments and amative behaviour are reserved for the seclusion 
of the lovers^ bower or for the privacy of the bed-room. Such 
actions as walking close side by side with the opposite sex, holding 
each other^s hand endearingly when meeting, kissing good bye when 
parting, placing one^s arm around the laciys waist when walking 
or ascending the stairs, playful jokes and flirtations, etc., as is the 
oustom among the Europeans and Eurasians, make the uninitiated 
among the Malay onlookers blush and feel scandalised. If the 
parties doing so are husband and wife, he thinks it highly insolent 
to behave thus in public; if they are not husband and wife, he can 
never believe the two to be other than unchaste in their relations 
with each other. 

An amusing but true story of what actually lia])pened is told of 
a middle-aged Malay lady of the kampong who, not long before the 
Japanese occupation, was taken by her grown-up children to see 
the talkies at a picture house in Kuala Lumpur. She had never 
been to the pictures all her life. When the kissing and love- 
making scene, so much enjoyed by all the youngsters, appeared on 
the screen, this lady suddenly burst, out cursing’ and spitting her 
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disgust amidst the stillness of the large audience all around her, 
to the great mortification of her children who had a hard Job to 
beep her silent. 

‘Thus, generally speaking, the correct relations and attitude 
between the two sexes as obserTed by Malays are patterned on the 
best traditions of the East.^ In common with all Eastern peoples 
.and in accord with the spirit of their own religious precepts, their 
.standard of conduct as between men and women is based on the 
idea of modesty on the part of the woman and of solicitude for 
her safety and honour on tlie part of the man. 'Woman is, so to 
.speak, the sacred treasure and man the guardian protector and 
supporter — not as the West has so ofteii cliarged the East with, 
that woman is regarded as a mere plaything, chattel and slave, 
and man the lord and master— though a])use has corrupted that 
pure ideal as it has corrupted many other ideals in human relations. 

In the ordinary business of life the Malay man and woman 
regard and treat each other as equal partners. The only difference 
recognised is that men are the stronger of the two ])hysica]ly, and 
women the more delicate and refined. They each have a different 
part to play, different social duties and different spheres of action, 
each complementary to the other. 'The Koran says: ^‘The women 
(wives) have rights against the men (the husbands) just the 
same as the rights (which men have) against them, with fairness'^ 
(II; 228) ; and ^^Tlie women are (as) garments to cover you (men), 
and you are (as) garments to cover thenfi^ (IT: 187) ; and, ‘^The 
men are a degree above them (the women )^^ (II: 228) ; and ^^Men 
.are protectors over (maintainers of) Avomen on account of what 
God has given of superior qualities to some of them over the others 
‘(women), and on account of what they spend of their wealth (for 
the women ( IV :34) : and the Prophet savs ^‘Paradise lies under 
file feet of mothers.^^ These are among the religions directions 
ivhicli regulate the Malays^ attitude towards their women. 

As is the common instinct among most Eastern people 
everywhere, mothers, sisters, Avives and daughters, both one^s own 
and those of others, are treated with respectful modesty and bash- 
fulness by the men. The mothers, sisters, daughters and wives of 
friends and relatives, to say nothing of one^s own, are jealously 
guarded liberties of any kind taken with tliem by others are intern 
sely resented. Very often such taking of liberties with their women 
have led the Malay men to free fights and broken heads if not to 
more serious consequences. 

It is, therefore, always considered ihe t>roper thing to do to 
avoid showing familiarity or taking liberties with the ladies, even 
in jokes. Eespectfnl nods and bows are all that is needed when 
meeting acquaintances of the opposite se3i; or when introduced to 
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them. But on the street even such marks of cordiality are not 
shown. One simply pretends not to see the other, and passes on 
quietly. 

20- — Goncludieg Notes 

It is only fair to add that, like the conventions, customs,, 
and ])rejiidices of other peo])les most of which naturally applies 
only to the natives themselves, those which have been described 
here are the rules of manners among the Malay ])eople, apply, 
strictly speaking, only to the Malays. A foreigner is not expected 
to know or observe any except the most obvious and common-sense' 
ones. Otherwise, he is never taken to task for any breach of these 
‘hinwritten riiles^^ unless he has made himself as one of the Malays 
by intermarriage or by adoption, or at any rate by long and constant 
association with Malays. Even a foreigner who has become conver- 
sant with Malay wa 3 ’s and customs by study or long sojourn but 
not mixing freely with Malays are exempt from observing the more 
peculiarly native rules of conduct. 

A Malay guilty of any form of bad manners is described rathen 
abusively as hurwng ajar (literally, hiot sufficiently taught by his 
mother^), meaning actually ill-bred, not brought up in the atmos- 
})}iere of good breeding, ])oorish, im])ertinent ; or ta' fahu adat 
(litera%, ‘ignorant of customs^) meaning ill-mannered, lacking in 
good breeding; or hi-^dab meaning without manners, lacking polite- 
ness, discourteous. All these epithets imply objectionable conduct 
and the qualities of had breeding. However, if a foreigner is guilty 
of any such breach, especially if he or she is a new arrival or is 
honestly ignorant of Malay manners, ho is only described as ia'' 
taJiu bahasa which means hiot knowing the laiiguage (of good man- 
ners)\ and is readily tolerated and excused, even though in the 
case of very gross breaches he is regarded perhaps with a slight- 
feeling of pity. Ta' talm bahasa is a mild form of saying ia’ iahu 
adat. But hurang ajar is a very strong term amounting to some- 
thing like an abuse. 

An incident is on record in the Bejarali Melayu (Malay Annals) 
which illustrates this tolerance in the old Malacca of 1509. The- 
captain of the first Portuguese flotilla to visit that Malay port 
called on the Bendahara, the Chief Minister of State under Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, last Sultan of Malacca, and presented him with a: 
gold neck chain. Instead of simply handing the present to the 
venerable Minister, the captain who of course did not know Malay 
volunteered to put it round the Minister's neck by passing it over' 
Ms head. This was gross disrespect, unintentional though it be — 
a violation of one of the cardinal rules of Malay good manners.. 
The Ministerks attendants and friends present were greatly enraged 
to see such slighting action; all wanted to castigate the ill-mannered 
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foreigner on tlie s])ot, each Laving liis hand on the hilt of his ever- 
ready Icerh, But the Benclahara gently calmed them down saying, 
■‘■'^Xever mind! He knows not our manners/^ (Biarhin; dia fa 
taliu halittsd) • . 

Similarly at tlie present day when a foreigner not knowing the 
■customs does anything in contravention of any of the unwritten 
rules, he is always treated with good-natured tolerance. Eor in- 
stance, one of the most impolite attitudes in sitting is to stretch 
the legs in front {hhlunjor) when squatting on the floor or mat 
wliile some one else is present. And worse still if when sitting on 
a chair, the legs are stretched forward on to the table, as some 
nfflce tmns have been observed to do sometimes in the presence of 
their Malay subordinates. ^ JS^ot even the highest Malay superior or 
even tlie Sultan w^oukl sit herlwnjor in the presence of any one, 
even his humljlest servant, especially if older tlian himself, without 
being considered coarse and ill-mannered. As for tlie 'deg-on-table^^ 
attitude, not even an aged Malay father or grandfather would 
do it in the ])resence of his children or grandchildren. To the 
Malay mind it is very liad manners. 

x4nd yet it is not infrequently done, presumably in ignorance, 
by certain foreign “bosses^^ in the presence of Malay clerks or other 
native subordinates 'whom they appear to look down upon as very 
far below them, and the latter simply say nothing. In fact some 
of the subordinates even imitate the example when in the presence 
of their own juniors or inferiors ! Thus, one way ho'w they become 
'Corrupted in their manners through the influence of foreign example. 

However, if the breach is committed knowingly or purposely 
repeated after the flrst one or two occasions when it has been duly 
■explained to the offender, his action is hound to he resented, with 
no more toleration or pity, just as if a Malay is committing it. 

Tlius it will have been seen that the Malay as a typical member 
of his race is just as sensitive where good and had manners are 
concerned as any other race in the world. The Western proverb 
wdiieh in English is worded ^^Manners maketh man,^^ and which for 
centuries has been made the slogan and motto of one of the Colleges - 
(Xew College) of Oxford University, and also the famous school 
at Winchester has its equivalent in a number of equally pregnant 
Malay proverbs. Among these are: 

Usui menunjokkan asal^ Baliasw mmunjokkan Imgsa, which 
literally means ‘^^One^s general deportment shows one^s 
origin, one^s speech and manners indicate one^s descent or 
lineage 

K^erolb di-hulu kerohAali di'MIir-nya, ^Tf it is muddy at the 
source it must also be muddy downstream.’^ 
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Bench yang haih, jiha lianyut Ica-Iaut mmjadi pnlau “X good 
seed if washed down to the sea becomes an island ” 

Ma’niham iiu jihalau jaioh la-dalain limUhan sa-Mi puiv 
iidal'kan hilang chalaya-nya. “A precious gem even 
when fallen into the dirtiest drain does not lose its- 
brilliance 

In the Tiew of the older Malays, only good birth, good social 
stock and association from childhood with the upbringing of a 
well-born and well-bred family can give a ])erson the polished man- 
ners of the well-behaved gentlemp. Failing that, not even high 
school education and great learning can entirely erase the marks 
of a vulgar origin or of a slave bringing-up in the manners and! 
general de})ortment of the individual. 

This contention hardly holds water in the changing social 
standards that have come to Malaya to-da\. Me bnd nov mani, 
even from among the scions of the high-born raja and syed families,, 
who do not Know how to behave themselves. On the other hand,, 
many of those of lowlv origin but better educated both at home- 
and at school conduct themselves faultlessly everywhere— a paragom 
of good manners and good breeding. 
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The Biateriai foiv this was obtained in 1^)48 diirinji: a 

four month^s visit to the Malay states. The tonr was sanctioned hr 
the Tfavancore Goyernineiit, at the suggestion of the Government 
of India. ^ Its object was to study the method of ring-net fishing- 
practised in Malayan and Siamese waters, and to investigate the 
possibility of introdueiiig it in Indian waters. The author was-. 
assisted considerably by the whole-hearted co-operation of 
Mr D. W. Le Mare (Director of Fisheries, Federation of Malaya*, 
and Singapore) and the members of his staff', and by the many 
facilities adnrded him by Mr C. P. Chen, proprietor of the Malayan 
Fisheries, Pangkor. 

Both fresh and preserved mackerel are in great demand in 
Malayan markets, and the industry is one of the most important 
fisheries in the country. Before the war the annual output per head 
^f the Pangkor purse seine fishermen was about 10 tons. This 
compares favourably with the 8.3 tons of the Japanese Bream fisher- 
men during the same period, and the 1.5 tons of the Malay fishermen 
of the east coast.. In 194'?, .134,580 piculs^ (159,804. 82 cwts) of 
mackerel were landed in Pangkor by the seine nets. This fomed 
58% of the total catch for Perak, which produces more fish than 
any other state in the Federation. The greater part of this was' 
sent to the Singaj)ore markets, and the remainder to Telok Anson, 
Ipoh and Kuala Lumpur. 38,859 piculs of fish were landed at. 
Kuala Kedah in 194'?, more than 65% of which was made up* 
of landings from the purse seine boats. This also found its maiir 
market in Singapore, some 560 miles away, while a small portion 
was distributed in the neighbouring towns of Alor Star, Sungei. 
Patani and Penang. 

HISTORY OF THE PURSE SEINE IN MALAYA 

About 1877 a group of Chinese fishermen from Pakhoi 
in South China migrated with their boats and nets to Siam, •^’'here* 
they began fishing for mackerel (Kemiong), Later the majority 
of them moved farther south to Malaya and settled at Kuala Kedah^,. 
while a few went as far as Pangkor, an island off the coast of Perak.. 

(i) A picul = loo katies. One kati is equivalent to i i/y lbs. 

A tahil is i 1/5 02. 
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Stili later, "wlien salted fish was made a duty-free commodity in the 
Federated Malay States, the men who had settled in Ivedah followed 
tlie others down to Pangkor. Thirteen years ago the purse seine 
was taken hack to Kuala Kedah by a Chinese fisherman, and was 
subsequently adopted with slight modifications by tlie local Malays. 
Kuala Kedah and Pangkor are still the only places in Malaya 
yvhere purse seine fishing is carried on on a large scale, thou oh 
this net has recently been tried at Merging on the east coast of 
Johore. Originally the nets were operated from sailing boats, hut 
in recent years, at the suggestion of the Department of Fisheries, 
these have been replaced by power-driven boats. 

When power fishing twas started there were only 14 boats 
operating from Pangkor, but the number subsequently increased 
to 44 during the pre-war period. In 1948 there were about '30 
purse seine boats on Pangkor Island: 19 in the village of Sungei 
Penang Keehil and 11 in the village of Pangkor. All were owned 
and w^orked by Chinese fishermen. In the Kedah area there 'were 
:24 purse seine boats in the village of Kuala Kedah, 3 in the village 
of Kuala Perl is and 2 in the village of Yen. Six of the 24 nets 
in Kuala Kedah were owned and w’'orked by Malay fishermen. The 
remainder yvere owned by’’ Chinese merchants. Six of these 'were 
being worked by Chinese fishermen in the Chinese style aud 12, 
though Chinese owned, w^ere being worked by Malay^s in the Malay 
style. 

Two pnrse seines wdiich were introduced into Singapore waters 
immediately after the war wexe later transferred to Mersing, on 
the east coast of Johore. These nets are similar to the Pangkor 
and Kedah nets, bnt they are being used for other local shoal fish 
in addition to mackerel. 

SPECIES, SEASONS AND GROUNDS 

On the west coast of Malaya the purse seine is used exclusively 
for fishing for mackerel {Emibong, Temmong), mostly Scomher 
microlepdoius and Scomber hanagurta. The hardtail, Caranx 
roileriiy aud also Clupea and OpidJiopferus spp. are occasionally 
taken in this net. As it is operated on the Mersing coast, mill 
slight alterations in the yarn and the seize of the mesh, it can also 
he used for tunnies, ribbon fish, horse mackerel and other fish which 
are found in large shoals. 

Mackerel occur on the west coast throughout the year, but 
there are seasonal variations in the numbers taken. The monthly 
totals of fish landed at Pangkor during 1947 show a small peak 
period during April and May, followed by a higher peak in November 
and December. In Kedah on the other hand, poor catclies are 
usually recorded in June and July, 'when fishing activities axe 
restricted by the south-west monsoon. The numbers of fish present 
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vary throiigii the season, and they may appear on the grounds for 
a number ot days together and then disappear for several weeks. 
On the Pangkor fishing grounds they generally stay for only a 
short time, but on the Kedah grounds they remain for longer- 
periods. Excessive rain, or a great influx of fresh water into the 
sea from the riverS;, probably has a considerable influence on their 
movements. 


Quantities 

(in piculs) of mackerel 

landed at Pangkor during 

1947. 

Month 

Pk'itls 

Month 

Kculs 

Jan. .. 

7>970 

July .. .. 

5,2 11 

Feb. 

■ ■ . • 13,735 

Aug. . . . . 

4,100 

March 

8,86o 

Sept. . . 

4,340 

April 

19,48c 

Oct. 

17,000 

May 

1 1 .684 

Nov. 

20,000 

June 

. . 2,200 

Dec. 

20,000 


The shoals are usually located by the phosphorescence thrown 
u]) by their movement. Their depth can he judged by the intensity 
of the luininaiice produced. In general a typical mackerel shoal 
moves in an arrow head formation; sometimes it may l)e roughly 
semi«circular in shape. Experienced fishing skippers say that each 
species has its own characteristic shoal formation and that they can 
identify the shoals at a distance. Katurally, fishing operations are 
conducted only on dark nights. This does not mean that fish are- 
not present on moonlit nights, hut their detection is rendered 
difilcult by the light on the water. 

A fishing season starts about six days after the full moon and 
extends to about ten or eleven da^^s after the new moon. During 
the waning phase the fi,shing is done in the dark period preceding 
moonrise, and in the waxing phase in the hours following the setting 
of the moon. In the early part of the season, therefore, the fisher- 
men start from their base at about 5 p.m. and return by about 1 a.m.. 
The starting time is gradually delayed as the season advances, and 
bv the day of the new moon the men are fishing all through the- 
night. Towards the close of the season they start at about 11 p.m., 
or midnight, when the moon is well down in the sky, and fish until 
the morning, getting back to their base at ^ a,m. or even later. 
Slack tide is considered to be tlie best time for the operation of 
the net, since there is 'then no chance of it being carried away by 
strong currents. 

Ko definite boundary can be given to the mackerel fishing 
grounds on the west coast, -but at least the majority apparently lie- 
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‘off the mouths of broad estuaries and big rivers. The Pangkor 
ground is situated be 3 md the 10 fathom line opposite the months 
of the Perak and Lumiit Pavers, south and north of the Pulaii 
Sembilan group of islands and north-west of the Island of Pangkor 
(Fig. 1.). In the course of a survey conducted by the Fishery 
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Department’s motor vessel it was foiuid that tlio 

largest catches were obtained within the area bounded, b.y 4° 01' 
and 6° 10' North Latitudes and 99" 53' and lOO" 21' East Longi- 
tudes. The main ground is rather muddy in nature. It Anries in 
depth from 25-35 fathoms, except m vieiiiity of the Sembilan 
group Avhere it reaches 50-60 fathoms. The fishermen operate in 
this area Avith the White Eock Lighthouse, Pulau Katak Lighthouse 
(at the southern entrance to the Liimut Eiver ) and Taniong Hantu 
Light (on the northern entrance) as their important navigation 
marks. At certain times, especially during lieaA^ seas, mackerel 
haA'C even been caught close to Pangkor island, well inside the 
entrances to the two rivers. 


The Kedah fishing ground lies Avithin the 10 fathom line [ 

opposite the mouths of the Kedah and Perils EiA^ers. It is con- 
sidered to be richer than the Pangkor ground. Tlie main fishing ^ 

area lies betAA^een the islands of Pnlan Panjang and Piilaii Lang- | 

kaAvi to the iiortii, and the Pulau Paya group to the south (Fig. 2) . i 

The fishermen seldom go heyoiul the latter group of islands, hut 
occasionally, when the catches are poor on the Kedah grounds, they | 

go as far south as Penang Island and north to the Siamese coast. 

Near the Paya group the water is about 15-16 fathoms deep, but 

Avhere the main ground lies it varies from 5-6 fathoms ; farther il' 

north it is only 4-5 fathoms. The sea bottom in this area is again 

muddy. Often the men fish Avithin sight of Kedah Lightliouse, 

Pulau Panjang Lighthouse off Perlis and Pulau Enggang Light (i 

on the Langkawi group. f' 

In December 1947 and Januarv and February 1948 mackerel I 

Avere scarce on the Pangkor and Kedah grounds, and fishing was 
extremely poor. At the same time large shoals AAere reported from | 

further north, off Stoiel on the Siamese coast A.vhere some of the | 

Kedah boats Avere operating. The March season in Pangkor shoAved I 

a definite improA^ement, and large catches AA^'ere made. 

EQUIPMENT I 

1. Nets. 

The purse seine used in Malaya is roughly similar to the 
American purse seine, except that it is much shorter. In the 
Malayan net the length and depth depend largely on the locality 
in which the net is to be used. The nets at Pangkor are longer : 

and deeper than those at Knala Kedah, where the sea is shallower, | 

There are also minor differences ])etAveen the nets used by the .. 

Chinese and the Malay fishermen. 

The purse seine oAvned by the Cheng Hai Co., at Pangkor, is 
150 fathoms long and 25 fathoms deep, the Malayan Fisheries net 
is 152 fathoms by 25 fathoms, and the net owned by the Marine 
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Products Association 180 fathoms by 30. In Kedah, the net owned 
by Ban Hock Lee Fisheries was found to be similar to the Pangkor 
nets, measuring 160 fathoms in length and 80 fathoms in depth, 
while the net owned by Ahmed Majid, a Malay fisherman, was only 
140 fathoms by 25 fathoms, 'The Chinese nets show a rather, 
uniform depth with a slight decrease at the tips of the wings. The 
Malay nets decrease gradually in depth from the centre piece to 
the wing nets. 

(a) '■ Chinese met, 

A typical Cdiinese net consists of a centre piece (or C'odend) 
of strong net witli a number of pieces on each side. A net mea- 
suring 152 fathoms has a centre piece of 12 fathoms length and 25 
fathoms depth, with 10 7-fathom pieces on each side. The length 
of the centre piece varies in different nets. A Pangkor net 180 
fathoms long was found to have a centre piece of 20 fathoms length, 
while in Kedah a net of 160 fathoms length had a centre piece of 
30 fathoms. The centre piece has a half inch mesh of 12/20S’ 
yarn (3x4 ply), the adjoining pieces on each side have a half inch 
mesh ol' 9/208 yarn (3x3 ply) or 8/20S, and the remainder of 
the net a half inch mesh of 6/20S 3 ^arn. Sometimes 4/20S yarn 
is used for the wing nets. The mesh measures slightly more than 
half an inch when the net is new, but it shrinks to the exact size 
after treatment in eutch and long use. The centre piece and the 
adjoining nine pieces have a uniform depth of 25 fathoms; the 
last piece has a reduced depth of 22 fathoms (Fig. 3.). 

'The two head and two foot ropes are usually of ?4 inch manila. 
Sometimes they are slightly thicker. Along both head and foot 
rope is a hodding of " about 25-30' meshes which runs the entire 
length of the net. This is made of ] 2/20'S yarn and serves to' 
increase the strength of the net. In a short re]>ort of the Pangkor 
purse seine prepared by the Fisheries Department it is stated 
that the hodding shows a variation in breadth towards the centre 
of the net. This variation was not seen in any of the nets examined. 
Wooden floats, each measuring 9"' x 5'’' x 2"' and biconvex in shape,, 
are fastened along the head rope at intervals of a])Out 10". They 
are made of Utong wood and are attached between the two ropes' 
in such a way that they always float with their flat surface up- 
wards (Fig. 4.), The last piece of the net is devoid of floats. The 
purse rings, about 76 in all, are attached along the foot rope at 
intervals of 1J4 — 2 fathoms. About 2 — 3 fathoms of the centre 
of the net and the last piece in the wings have no rings. The first 
two rings in the centre are large and heav}’'. Each is actually a 
combination of two rings; a large one and a small one rotating on 
a swivel (Fig. 5.). The large ring is attached to the net, while 
to the small one is attached the end of the pursing rope of 
114 inch manila- The rings are made of brass with an internal 
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diameter of 2 Vi — 3 inches and an external diameter of i 
inches; each one weighs roughly one pound (Fig. 6.). 

X Side Vi&tA7 : Z Toj?'>/ew* 

Wooden fioai (b^xSxzJ 



Hciddin 



'' ''\ *' ^ 
Hedcl'*fCojpe. 

Manila •') 

mAQRAM OP A ri.OAT 

Modd, i IX 


OVoa nd 
Swivel i?jr'/xgrs 



Ox^und Jiepe^ 
Runsirr'g' JUng' 


Fursing Rope.< 

SV^IVPL, AIAta W^ITH ROPE 

^ /•/oddfins'* 

O 

Ground Rope 

SlnJker 

/arsing Rxrt,'^ 
i'uz'ajntf 

PURStArO Rt/iTQ 

WITH txBAO Si/VHBB. ATTACHED 



Except for the central swivel rings and the next two or three 
rings on each side, all the rings have lead sinkers attached to 
them (Fig. 7.). These sinkers weigh from 8 tahils (11 oz.) to 
one and a half katies (1. 9 lbs.). It is said that roughl 3 r one 
picul of lead is used in making 70 sinkers. The smaller vsinkers 
are attached near the centre of the net and the heavier ones towards 
the outer edge in order to prevent it from lifting when the pursing 
rope is drawn taught. 

(b) Malay Net. 

A Malay net ordinarily varies in length from 120 — 150 fathoms. 
A net of 140 fathoms length has a centre piece of 20 fathoms length 
and 25 fathoms depth. This is followed on each side by 6 pieces 
of 10 fathoms length, which show a gradual decrease in depth froni 
25 in the centre piece to 16 fathoms in the last piece on the wing. 
This centre piece has a half inch mesh of 10 ply (2x5) yarn, 
the adjoining pieces on each side have a half inch mesh of 8 ply 
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(2 5 4) yam and the rest a half- inch mesh of 6 ply yarn. The 
iioddiiig is not so prominent as in the Chinese net (iig. 8.). 

The floats measure 8" x 4j4" x 2'' each and are placed at: 
intervals of 6 — 8 inches. These floats are also of 'wood and are 
similar in shape to . those on the Chinese nets. The swivel 
rings are placed about 20 feet apart at the centre of' the 
net and the other rings are attached at intervals of Wi feet. These 
rings have an external diameter of 3^'' and internal diameter- 
of about 3". Sinkers are attached only to alternate rings, and; 
weigh about one kati each (1.33 Ihs.).^ The tips of the wings for 
a distance of about 6 fathoms are devoid of floats and rings, as in 
the Chinese net. The head ropes, foot ropes and pursing rope are- 
also similar to those of the Chinese net. 

(e) ' Treatment of Nets, 

The only material used for the preservation of the net is the- 
bark of the mangrove tree, which is ahnndant in the swamps lining 
the coast. It is used both fresh and after drying. The fresh bark, 
is soaked in water for about 1 — 2 weeks, while the dry bark is soaked 
for 2 — 3 weeks, or until the solution turns deep red in colour.. 
The net is then steeped in this brew, section by section, until it. 
acquires a dark red tint. After being steeped, the net is rinsed,, 
wrung ont and dried in the sun. All these operations are usually 
done by hand. Sometimes, to facilitate the process, the bark is- 
boiled in water and the net steeped in the hot solution. 

(d) Drying the Net 

A special platform and framework are generally erected for- 
hanging the net to dry after use. This frame is always situated 
near the factory building and within easy access from the fishing- 
boat. It consists of two rows of 4 long poles, each about 40 ft in 
length. The upper ends of opposite poles in the two rows are- 
connected by horizontal beams, and the sides are strengthened by 
cross struts. ' The whole structure has rather the appearance of a. 
rectangular tunnel. Below, at a height of 3 — 4 feet above the- 
high tide level, is a stage of split Nibong or Fengng, running the 
entire length of the drying platform. There are usually 10 
liorizontal poles with a pulley at each end, from which ropes run to- 
blocks on the topmost rail, for raising the net on the frame. 

The movable short poles are dropped to the platform and the- 
net laid on them, with the eodend towards the shore and the wings- 
at the seaward end of the drying stage. Then they are raised about, 
four ^ feet above the platform and the net spread uniformly and 
properly. Finally they are pulled up and secured, so that the net 
hangs in the air from the top of; the scaflolding. 
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:2v: Boats*' ■ : : ; 

(a) Chmese. 

In recent years the sailing boats originally used by the purse 
.seine fishermen^ have been replaced by power boats. These are 
mostly diesel driven, but one or two at Kuala Kedah run on petrol. 
The ihingkor boats are fairly uniform in shape and construction. 
They have blunt-nosed bows, rounded sterns and a low freeboard to 
allow for the easy launching of the dinghies (iSampa^u,) , They vary 
in length from 30 to 50 feet and are fitted with engines ranging 
■from io to 50 H.P. 


The boat belonging to Malayan Fisheries (Pangkor) is typical 
of the Chinese boats in most respects, though it is considered to 
be the most powerful of them. It has an overall length of 50 feet, 
and a beam of 12V2 feet and a draft, of 4 — 5 feet. It is constructed 
entirely of wood. The engine which is ])Iaced amidships^, developes 
50 H.P. The wlieel house is situated above the engine room with 
the crew^s quarters behind it. In front of the wheel house, amid- 
ships, is a slightly tapering mast with a diameter of 12 inches at 
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deck level It is held in position by four i4-mch wire stays running 
to the forecastle and stern. The mast has two crowds nests for 
the fish watcher, placed about 0 and 10 feet above the roof of 
the wheel house. The crowds nests are merely wooden platforms, 

(z) A boat under construction for Mr. C. P. Chen of Malayan Fisheries, Pangkor, 
has the engine in front near the bow, like the American boats. 
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12'^ X 18". 'They are reached by steps made of wooden blocks nailed 
on tlie mast at suitable intervals. ^ A direction pointer, operated by 
two wires from the crow’s nests, is pivoted to the mast on a level 
with the window of the wheel house. 

In front of the engine room there are two holds each with a 
floor space of roughly 10 x 12 feet. In the ])Ow is a third hold 
which serves as a store and as a temporary shelter for the crew 
during heavy rain. There is also an auxiliary hold below the 
crew’s quarters, behind the engine room. The holds are not in- 
sulated. The catch is kept on the floor, or in circular tubs with 
ice or a little salt. There is no galley, but the boats usually carry 
small charcoal stoves for cooking light meals. Xo navigation lights 
are used, excej)t on entering the Port limits on the homeward jour- 
ney. There are no davits or winches to iighten the work of the 
fishermen in hauling in the nets and sampans. 

Two wooden dinghies, propelled by means of a single oar from 
the stern, are also used in fishing with the purse seine. They are 
ordinarily flat-bottomed boats with transom sterns, and have a 
length of 25 feet, a breadth of 8 feet and a depth of 2V2 feet. 
The ribs are made of hard wood and the liuil planks of Meranii. 
There is a platform l)uilt amidships over which the net is flaked 
down (hall in each dinghy ) preparatory to Ashing. These two 
dinghies are carried in front of the wheel house, with their bows 
to the port side and their sterns to starboard (Fig. 9.). A third 
dingb.v, much smaller than the other two but similar in lines, is alsO' 
carried for the use of the fishing leader. It is slung aft of the 
crew’s quarters and serves as a general purpose craft as w^eil. 

The full complement comprises about 24 men. It consists of 
one fishing leader {IIcuu} Kong, or Tai Kong), one engine driver, 
one assistant driver, one helmsman, two fish-watchers, two fishing, 
helmsmen, fourteen fishermen and one or two cooks. 

(b) Malay. 

The Malay boats, as used on the Kedah coast, show no uni- 
forniity in size or shape. The majority are diesel engine boats,, 
but one or tw'o are driven by petrol. They vary in length from 25 
to 40 feet and are fitted with engines ranging from 10 to 30 Horse 
Power, except for one boat brought in by a Chinese merchant in 
1948 which is 60 feet long and powered by a 120 H.P. engine. 
The other vessels range from a low-powered ferry launch to a large 
elumsy-looking Japanese craft. 

In place of the three flat-bottomed dinghies used by the Chinese,, 
the Malays use two large keeled rowing boats (Kolek). Each, 
measures about 48 feet in length, ^Vz feet in breadth and 2 V 2 feet 
ill depth, and is propelled by 3 — 4 pairs of oars. They are 
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3. Shore Establishment. 


not carried on the deck of the parent boat, but are towed one behind 
the other. The fishing leader and thirteen or fourteen fishermen 
sit in the first, with the whole net flaked down near the stern. In 
the second boat are ten or eleTen fishermen (Fig, 10.). The com- 
plete complement comprises 27-28 men. It consists of one fishing 
leader, one helmsman, one engine driyer, one assistant driver and 
23—24 fishermen, of whom 3 or 4 are apprentices. The latter do» 
not recem any regular pay but are given a portion of the catch. 


'The Chinese fishing units in Pangkor and Kuala Kedah are 
operated by small companies owned by single individuals or two or 
three men in partnership. The Malay fishermen of Kedah have 
no company or shore establishment of their own; they sell their 
catches to Chinese firms, which do all the curing and marketing. 


A typical fishing unit, as exemplified by the Malayan Fisheries 
Com];>any at Pangkor, consists of two ditferent sections, the factory 
and the fishing vessel. Each has its own establishment. The 
factory is usually a fair-sized plank building with a thatched roof 
on a cement or plank floor. It is situated near the shore with the 
net dr 3 ’'ing stage and fish drying platforms projecting over the- 
water so that the fishing vessel can conveniently come alongside. 
The building usually has as office, a store, a curing section, a boiling 
oven and a kitchen. An average-sized factory has about 15 — 2'(> 
big curing tubs, 15 — 20 larire baskets for carrying fish and about 
4,000 — 5,000 baskets for boiling fish. Arab or Siamese salt is used 
for curing fish, and a large supply of this is always kept in stock. 


The employees also operated in two sections, the factory estab- 
lishment and the ship^s crew. The former consists of the manager, 
who looks after the affairs of the factory as the representative of 
the proprietor, the assistant manager, who also does the clerical 
work, the foreman, three or four labourers and the cook. The 
ship^s crew consists of the engine driver, assistant driver and the 
helmsman, ail of whom receive regular wages, and the fishing leader 
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and 19 — 20 fishermen including the cook, who are paid on the basis 
of the fish caught by the boat. 

OPERATION 

(1) Chinese style. 

The fishing boat/ when not at sea, is usually moored alongside 
the drying stage. On a typical .fishing day the two net — dinghies 
are hauled on board by about 4 pan. and secured in position. 
The net is then lowered from the drying frame and flaked down 
on the platforms in the dinghies^ half in each. 

The time of departure depends on the phase of the moon. 
AVhen the boat is well on its way to the Ashing gromids, the fish 
watcher goes np to the crowds nest and the wheel is handed over to 
the Ashing helmsman. The course of the boat is then directed hv 
■.the fish-watcher, who searches for areas of phosphorescence on tlie 
water. As soon as a fairly large shoal is sighted he blows a whistle 
to signal the news to the men below. The boat is then brought 
to dead slow and the wdieel handed back to the boat^s helmsman. 
The fishing leader^s dinghy is launched from the stern and the 
leader is paddled towards the shoal to ascertain the direction in 
which it is mo\ung. 'The information is signalled back by Aash- 
ing a torch towards the boat and then in the direction in which 
the net-dinghies must go. As soon as this message has been received 
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the ropes securing the sterns of the dinghies are eased, and eye-splice 
ropes keeping tiie bows together are slipped otf. The dinghies are 
pushed across the deck of the boat and into the sea together, stern 
first. As they slip out the fishermen jump iiitO' them, holding on to 
whatever comes their way. The dinghies, still lashed together, are 
then propelled in tlie direction indicated by the leader. \Vheii they 
reacli the vicinity of the shoal, the ropes fastening them together are 
untied and they move in 0])posite directions, drop])ing the centre 
portion of the net first and. then paying out the remainder as they 
encircle the shoal. When it has been surrounded and the dinghies' 
have come together again they are once more lashed side by'^side* 

(Pig. 11). The two pursing ropes are then drawn into "them. 

After this their bows are untied again and the head ropes together 
with the net are gradually hauled on board. 

In order to prevent the fish escaping while the pursing rope is- 1 

being pulled in, steps are taken to drive them towards the centre ; 

of the net. In the case of fish like the hard-tail, the fishermen | 

tap on the sides of the dinghies producing ia'p-ifip, which scares the 
Ml and keeps them well inside the net. With mackerel, a Iwight 1 

electric bulb, enclosed in a water tight glass case and attached ])y a 
long flex wire to a dry battery, is lowered one or two fathoms intO' ■) 

the water at the junction of the two ends of the net. This technique,. ; 

which is of recent origin, is considered to he very effective. j 

The parent boat is called over to the dinghies as soon as the ; 

circle is complete and some of the fishermen board her. The net 
is next hauled into the boat and dinghies by the light of tliree or 
four flares fixed to the side of the ship. When the greater part 
of the net has been drawn in and only the centre with the fish • 

in it remains in the water, the fish are scooped into the boat’s hold 
with cane baskets attached to ropes and operated by two fishermen i 

standing on the gunnel of the boat. If the catch is small and can ^ 

be handled easily, the net is hauled straight into the boat. The 
net is then run on to the deck, shaken and re-arranged in the 
dinghies. The fishing leader’s dinghy is tied to the stern of the- 
boat, and the net-dinghies are lashed together and attached to 
a boom for towing. The fishermen return on board the boat, the 
fish-watcher goes up the crow’s nest and the unit is ready for further 
operations or to return to its base.* 

(2) Malay style. 

In the Malay operated purse seine the rowing boats are not 
carried on the deck of the parent vessel but are towed by it one 
behind the other. The whole net is flaked down near the stern 
of the first one, in which sit the fishing leader and 13 — 14 fishermeiu 
About 10 — 11 fishermen are in the second boat. Only the crew and* 
the fish-watcher travel in the parent vessel. 
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A whistle is blown by the fish-wateher as a signal as soon as a 
.shoal is sighted. The boat then slows down and the rope towing 
the rowing boats is untied. 'The latter move qiiiekly on to the 
shoal. The second boat without the net is anchored near it and 
nne end of the net is given to the men in it while the other boat 
rows round the shoal, paying out the net as it goes (Fig. 12). 
When the two are again together the ends of the net are crossed 
.and the ])ursing rope is drawn. The net is hauled on to the 



parent boat in the same way as in the Chinese method, and the 
fish are bucketed or dumped into circular tubs in which they are 
kept on ice. "When the tubs are full, or when the fishing is heavy, 
catches are also stored in the second rowing boat. 

(3) Shooting the net in relation to shoal movement. 

As soon as a shoal of fish is sighted the fishing leader must 
find out the direction of the tidal current, which may be very strong 
in tliese areas, and the size and direction of the shoal. These are 
the external factors which affect the fishing efficiency. When the 
fishing leader’s dinghy sets out from the parent boat it follows the 
shoal for some time, and only after ascertaining these conditions 
does the leader signal to the fishermen to lay the net. 

Experience has shown that the best conditions for fishing are 
when the fish are swimming with the current. Here the net is laid 
some distance downstream. This keeps it fully distended, and also 
enables the fishermen to trap the Avhole shoal since the fish are 
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-ana])]e to turn away quickly against the current. On the other 
hand, it the fish are moving against the current the net lias to he 
laid a cnnsideraHe distance iipstream in order to allow it to drift 
towards the fish.^ M taken to prevent the 

current closing the net. An even more complicated problem is 
presented when the fish are swimming across the current. Here 
also, the net is laid across the direction in which the shoal is moving 
.and due allowance miust be made for the drift of the net in relation 
to the speed and line of movement of the fish. 


The Chinese method of shooting the net appears to he more 
.efficient than the Malay, even though the latter resembles the 
American technique. The pincer-like movement followed hy the 
Chinese fishermen affords little opportunity for the shoal to escape 
the net, while the introduction of the light under the water helps 
further in trapping them. In the Malay method one lioat is kept 
.stationary while the other surrounds the shoal; if this boat is not 
fast enough, or if there is any slight error in the ealciilatioii of the 
tide and shoal movement, there is a chance ol* the shoal being 
-deflected away before the encircling movement is completed. 


COMPARISON OF NETS 

( 1 ) Differences between Malayan and American nets. 


Malayan Net. 


American Net. 


Used almost exclusively for catching 
.■mackerel; other fish like Caran rotlem 
&L Gplsthopteriis sp. are obtained occa- 
..sionally. 


Used for mackerel, sardine tuna, 
barracuda and even for herring from 
off the Alaska coast. 


Varies in length from 150-180 fathoms. 


The mackerel net varies in length 
from 180-200 fathoms and the sardine 
net from 150-180 fathoms. The tuna 
seines vary from 280-600 fathoms® and 
the length of the herring net ranges 
from 175-250 fathoms. 


Varies in depth from 25-30 fathoms. 


The rhackerel net has a depth of 
25-30 fathoms, the sardine nets 15-30 
fathoms, the tuna net 25-40 fathoms 
and the herring net 12-30 fathoms. 
The depth of the herring net is adjusted 
according to season by adding new strips 
of webbing. 


The Chinese net shows a uniform 
■depth throughout whereas the Malay 
net shows a gradual decrease in d^th 
from the centre to the wing. 


The purse seine shows a uniform 
depth with square ends while the ring 
net has a tapering wing more or less 
like the Malay net. 


<3) The purse seine “SmU Helena” a 135 feet Clipper owned by Van Camp 
Sea Food Company, and commissioned in early measures 600 fathoms 

in length. 
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Malayan Net. American Net. 


The meshes are about throughout. The sardine net has a mesh o£ Yz" 

the mackerel net about the herring- 

net from and the tuna n^'r 

The largest thread used in the webb- 
ing is 12 X 2oS in the centre, with the 
same count in the hodding along the 
cork and lead lines. 

Flat wooden floats are used along the 
cork line at intervals of about lo inches. 


Operated from motor vessels varying 
in length from 25-50 feet fitted with 
engines of 10-50 H.P. 


Set from two sampans moving in 
opposite directions and encircling the 
shoal (the Chinese style) , or one re- 
maining stationary and the other encircl- 
ing the shoal (the Malay style). 


Hauling of the net and the bunched 
purse rings is done manually by the 
fishermen. 


A crew of 24 men is used by one unit. 


( 2 ) Efficiency of the Malayan net. 

The catching capacity of the Malayan net is fairly high, im 
spite of the fact that it is operated from dinghies propelled by hand, 
and that no mechanical contrivances are used for hauling. As 
stated earlier, the annual output per head by the Pangkor fishermen 
during the ]>re-war days was about 10 tons. Though the number of 
fishing boats has been reduced during the post-war period, the 
landings during 1947 showed an output of 11.8 tons per head. 
Landings or fish by one single vessel after one nightks absence range 
up to 200 or more piculs, while as much as 90 — 140 piculs may be- 
obtained in a single haul. 
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The largest thread is 54 — thread in 
the tuna net with 106— thread for the- 
lead line webbing. 

Circular roller-like cork floats along 
the head rope are supported by Montari 
floats, glass floats or rubber floats in- 
order to prevent the cork line from 
sinking when the purse line is pulled. 

Ordinarily used from vessels varying 
in length from 30-90 feet, though 
recently attempts have been made ta> 
introduce vessels of 100 feet and more 
in length. 

The net is flaked on to a turn table- 
at the stern and one end of it is taken 
to a heavy skiff, the weight of which 
pulls on the seine, which in turn com- 
mences to play out over the roller in 
the turn-table. The man in the skiff 

pulls backward to keep the cork line- 

straight while the seine boat sets the* 
net in a circle. 

Hauling the larger nets is done by 

winches geared on to the auxiliary 
engine and the bunched purse rings- 
are drawn up by a boom and rope- 

sling tackle. 

A much smaller crew of 8-14 rnen,. 
the latter being used in the larger’ 
clippers. 
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The American purse seines show a much higher lainliug 
average. During June 1947 30 mackerel seines in 93 combined 
trips laiuled 3,930^)40 poiinds of Boston market, and during 

July 1947 33 mackerel seines in 84 trips landed 3,299,390 ]>ounc]s 
■of mackerel. This gives an average catch of 18.8 and 17.8 tons 
per boat per trip for the two months. Single hanls of as much as 
13 — lo tons have also been reported from Californian waters. The 
record catch so far in a single haul by the Pangkor fishermen was 
.about 142 piculs. When the nigliPs catch exceeds loO piculs the 
fishermen usually hoist a red dag on the mast of their vessel to 
ishow the success of their trip. 


During the time when the writer was out with Mr C. P. 
fishing unit its eatches aniouiitecl to 15 piculs in two hauls 
first night, the next day, 25 piculs in 

ra single haul another day and about 100 piculs on the ])enultimate 
day of the season. Buriiig the other days the catches were 
rsmall or nil. These catches were considered poor in com}>arison 
with the previous seasons. At Pangkor during 1947 28 hoa 
with a total net tonnage of about 700 tons and em])loying aboxit 07 
persoiis landed 7,990.25 tons of mackerel. This is equivalent 
to 285.30 tons ])er boat or 11.41 tons per unit tonnage of vessel. 


Even this is much lower than the totals of American 
During 1931 58 sardine seiners with a total net tonnage of 
ions and employing 588 men landed 28,290.4 tons of sardines from 
the San Pedro region. In the Monterery district 12 sardine seiners 
with a net tonnage of 504 tons and employing 127 men landed 
28,224.5 tons of sardine during the same year^. These yields work 
out at 487.8 and 2,352 tons per boat respectively or 11.21 and 
tons per unit tonnage of vessel employed. While the Monterery 
catch average was exceptionally higher than the Malayan average, 
ihe San Pedro average almost equals it. The mackerel landings by 
lampara nets in California during the same year also showed 12.95 
tons per unit ton of vessel employed. The Californian tuna and 
mackerel seines of 1947 showed still higher averages. 109 
■vessels with a net tonnage of about 7,605 tons in 789 combined 
landed 110,837 tons, while 192 mackerel boats each with a 
tonna.i^e of 35 tons landed 87,052 tons^ It must, ol course, be 
realized that such large yields by American vessels are obtained as 
.a result of the complete mechanisation of the industry. This in- 
cludes the use of modern high powered and well designed vessels, 
turntables for laying tlie nets, winches for hauling them in and 
efficient navigational aids like the gyroscope compass and echo- 
isounders. 
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PRESERVATION AND MARKETING ' ' 

(1) Salting and Drying, 

As soon as the fish hare been landed from the vessel they are 
gutted, split and stacked with alternating layers of salt in circular' 
wooden tubs of about ^0' picul capacity. Arab or Siamese salt is- 
commonly used; about 35 katies (46 lbs.) are required for one 
picul of fish, ^^dien a tub is filled with fish and salt the fish are 
prevented from floating to the surface by large stones. They are 
kept submerged in the solution for two to three days. At the end 
of this period diey are removed, washed in sea water and dried in 
the sun by spreading them on the Nilong stages in front of the- 
factory building. 

(2) Boiling. 

In this process the fish are transferred from the boafs hold 
'without guttiiig and cleaning and put into cement and brick tanks 
each measuring roughly 5 feet by 4 feet. As the fish is put into 
the tanks salt is sprinkled over it, about 20 katies being used for* 
every picul of fish. After salting, the fish are transferred to small 
circular baskets IT — 18 inches diameter and 4 inches in height.. 
Tile layers of fish in t,he baskets are uniformly arranged and the 
baskets are covered with circular bamboo net lids. When a sufficient 
number are ready they are taken to the oven for boiling. 

The oven is a rectangular cement and brick structure, approxi- 
mately 30 feet long, 3 feet wide and 4 feet high, with a metal- 
lined shallow trough running longitudinal iy along its ujiper surface. 
The trough is about 2-0' inches wide and long enough to accommo- 
date about 18 baskets. There is a brick and cement chimney 
at one end. Strong brine is poured into the trough and brought 
to the boil. Any impurities rising to the surface of the liquid are 
skimmed off until the foam is white in colour and free of dirt.. 
The circular baskets filled with the fish are then placed in the boil-’ 
ing brine until the fish is cooked, unburst and softly peeling skin 
indicating the right condition. Two methods are followed for 
placing the baskets in the liquid. In one, the baskets are arranged 
in pairs one above the other and removed after cooking. In the- 
second case, one basket is placed in the trough near the inner end 
and then pushed towards the outer end and a second basket placed 
in its place. These two baskets are again pushed outwartls and a 
third basket placed near the chimney. This procedure is eontiiiued 
until the first basket of fish reaches the outer end of the oven, when 
it should be fully cooked. The baskets are removed after cooking 
and placed in a slanting position to drain off any excess fluid in 
them. Then they are ready for marketing. 
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(3) Transport 'and marketing. 

Salted fish are packed in soft wood cases or bamboo baskets and 
transported by lorries or launches to the markets. The cases mea- 
sure 31/2 X 2 V 2 X 2 V 2 feet, and have cleats to facilitate haiidling. 
and transporting. The bamboo baskets have a diameter of about 
2 feet, and almost the same height; they hold up to 2 piculs of 
fish. Boiled fish are sold in the small circular baskets in which, 
they have been cooked. The baskets are not returnable. Boiled, 
fish keep good for only three to four days at the most. 

. Boiled fish from the Kedah area are sold in Alor Star, Suiigef 
Patani and Penang, while a large proportion goes as far south as 
Singapore, some 560 miles away. The Pangkor fish, both fresh 
and boiled, are distributed in Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Teliik Anson 
and Singapore, whence they are re-distributed to retail merchants, 
in other places. Along the coastal towns the fish are supplied in 
special carrier launches or in the fishing boat itself during the off 
season. The fish are sold by the merchants to wholesale dealers, 
in the large markets, where the consignments are put to open auction 
during the early hours of the morning. The auctioned fish are 
immediately sorted out, packed and re-dis tribute d to other secondary 
markets in the district. The retail price of mackerel normally 
ranges from 20 — 40 cents per kati of salted fish, 18 — 80 cents per 
kati of boiled fish and 15 — 35 cents per kati of fresh fish. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS 

'The following gives the capital outlay necessary for establish- 
ing a factory with all the essential stores and a fairly good fishing 
vessel and seine net. The present figures are about three to four 
times the pre-war prices. 


Factory building with the two platforms 

$ 30,000.00 

Fish boiling oven 

2,500.00 

Fishing vessel 

20,000.00 

Three sampans 

1,500.00 

Purse seine 

10,000.00 

20 wooden tubs at $20, each . . 

400.00 

20 fish baskets at $5. each 

100.00 

5,000 fish boiling baskets at 20 cents 

1,000.00 

Salt (Arab or Siamese) 

4,000,00 

Ropes, lights, oils and sundries 

500.00 


$ 70,000.00 
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The following shows the approximate rates of pay and wages 
given during the time of my visit : — 


Factory : — 


Factory Manager 


$ 120.00 p.m. 

Asst, Manager 


100,00 

Head cooly . . 


120-140 

Second cooly 


90-110 

3 coolies at 


80.00 ’'V 

Cook 


80.00 

Ship : — 



Engine driver 


160-180 

Asst, driver . . 


100-120 

Helmsman 


80,00 

The fishermen, including the fishing leader, are usually ])aid at 
the rate? of $5. per picul of fish caught; the total amount thus 
obtained is divided among them. In addition to this, the fishing 
leader often gets 5 per-cent of the total proceeds from the IT’oprietor 
of the Company as a bonus. It was reported that money obtained 
by the fishermen is divided as under, but this information was not 
fully verified. 

Fishing leader 

I Yz shares 

lYz shares 

Two fish- watchers at 

1 Yz shares 

3 ■ 

Two fishing helmsmen at 

1 Y2 shares 

3 

Fourteen fishermen at . . 

1 share 

14 

All the cooks together . . 


I ' 



iiYz shares 

In Kedah, Malay fishermen employed by the Chinese merchants 
are paid at the rate of $4.50 per picul of fish caught. But the 
number of shares into which this is divided is not definitely known. 
Apart from these rates, each fisherman also takes about 15 — '^0 


katies of fish for his personal use on days when there is any fish. The 
shore establishment and the ship^s crew are fed by the Company, the 
monthly expenses for this item coming to about for rice, 

firewood, vegetables, etc. For gutting and cleaning the fish female 
labour is commonly employed, and they are paid according to the 
number of fish gutted and cleaned. For boiling the fish a rate 
of 6 cents for every basket of fish arranged is usually given. Bay 
labourers are also employed for other incidental items of work, as 
and when needed, at the prevailing rates of wages. 
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Some Notes on Kampong Officials in the 
Alor Gajah District of Malacca 1932-1935 

% A. B. Eamsay, M.C.S. 

{Keceived February 1949). 

The Alor Gajali district is divided in the proportions of about 
two to oiie into mnkims where the matriarchal custom or Adat 
Perpafeh prevails and those where the Adat Temenggong, also 
locally known as Adai Lawty is in force. These latter are generally 
speaking coastal areas and the Adat Temenggong is popularly stated 
to extend ^kSengkat Kadengaran Gelombang^^ = as far as the sound 
of the waves. 

The general set up in the Adat Perpwleii mukims^ is that the 
people are divided into four exogamoiis clans or suliu as in adjacent 
Negri Sembilan districts. These sukii are further divided into 
charak or Chabang Sul'u, These sub-clans or charap have an 
affixed name of some local or place significance eg : — Semelenggang- 
Kampong l^adang, Tiga Batu Nesan Tinggi etc. 

The structure of Ivanipong officials was built up on this clan 
and sub-clan ])asis with the sole exception of the territorial Chief,, 
the Date Xaning. In his case alone the appointment continued 
in the same clan and sub-clan and like most i)rineiples governing 
the customs in the Adat Perpateh areas is crystallized in a saying 
(ill this case) ^^Yaug besar menunin, yang kechil bergilir.^’ ^The 
principal office goes by descent, the smaller ones by rotation.’^ I 
do not propose in these notes to put forward at length my views, 
on the extremely contentious issue of the Naniiig succession. In 
the adjacent territories of Eembau and Tampin, though general 
acceptance was given to certain principles, in point of fact prior 
to the appointment of a British Eesident similar office appears, 
generalh’^ to have devolved on the most truculent and determined 
claimant to power. 

The same no doubt applied to Dol SaiyykBs shadowy predeces- 
isors as Dato Xaning. After the Xaning war and Dol Saiyyidks 
deposition there appears to have been a policy on the part of the- 
Colonial Go\'ernment of suppression, or perhaps more properly 
speaking of neglect, of the Xaning principality. ■ Ylieii the matter 

(i) I refrain from using the term Adat Nartlng because I am by no means convinced' 
(a) that that this is properly separable from the main body of the Adat 
Ferpateh (The Adat was more frequently described as Adat Perpateh^ than Adat 
Nanmg by the Locals) and (b) because it is by no means certain that the- 
authority of the chief Seri Raja Merak Orang Kaya Dato Penghulu Naning 
was at any time co-extensive with the Adat Perpateh Mukims of Alor Gajah... 
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was taken up again, after the lapse of perhaps half a century or 
.more, local tradition had become rather blurred and vague/ In 
addition the problem was further complicated by the loss by fire of 
a red tunic wliich was one of the insignia of office and which had the 
convenient and charming quality of only fittiiig the rightful claimant. 
However, whatever other matters are debatable it has always 
been accepted that the Datoh must be of the Semelenggaiig Suhit 
or Clan (which for this and certain other purposes has a seniority 
over the other clans and appears in this respect to be the equivalent 
of the Biduancla Clan in Eembau). ^ He must also be of the sub- 
elan of Semelenggang IN'aning and is required to marry into the 
.sub-clan of Semelenggang Taboh. iSTaturally as any children take 
their status and clan from his wife and not from himself he can 
never be succeeded in the direct line and the nearest acceptable 
hlood relative would be a sister’s son. A rather peculiar circum- 
stance is that the appointment of Da to also carried with it the 
post of Kathi, whether the holder had any moral or academical 
-qualifications or not. This was opened to critieisin even in a less 
-critical age and an old Malay remarked to me of a previous 
incumbent with a notorious addiction to the grosser pleasures that 
he was ^‘Lebeh Kuali deripada Kathi” or freely translated ‘^^More 
of a Pot than a Priest.” 

Under the Datoh, who is theoretically head of the Adat Perpateh 
mukims but whose influence fades perceptibly in the more outlying 
.areas, there are officials in each mukim. These are the Peiighulu 
and four Sidangs. 

The Penghulu whose functions are much the same as that of a 
■Penghulu in the Malay States owes his appointment to a mixture 
•of election by the people of the mukim and of selection by the 
District Officer. The practice when I was District Officer in Alor 
O-ajah, and which represented a long established custom, was on 
the death retirement or dismissal of any Penghulu for the District 
Officer to repair to the most popular and convenient place of assem- 
bly in the mukim where the vacancy had arisen, and to ascertain 
the wishes of the Ajiak Biiah, The first matter to determine was 
which of the four clans had a right to the post. Thus if, for 
instance, it was established that the previous three Penghulus had 
been Tiga Batu, Semelenggang and Anak Melaka men, then neces- 
sarily the rotation fell to Sukii Mungkar. Fortunately office records 
in those days were suflicient in most cases to rebutt non-veracious 
claims of interested parties. The proper rotation could usually be 
established, though very long periods were involved as Penghulus 
in Malacca continued in office ‘"'Dum se hem gesserinf\ and were 
not subject to age limits as elsewhere. It then became exclusively a 
matter for the adult males of the clan or suku which had established 
its right, and various candidates were pushed into prominence by 
their adherents. In certain but not all cases the system of rotation 
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was carried even further and the right not only of the clan but of 
the sub-clan required to be established. Thus* while accepted that 
it was the turn of the Mungkar Clan the relatives claim of the- 
suh-claiis of Miin Bedara and Mungkar Kuala Kna might 

require adjudication. Then again only the clansmen or warris 
were eligible to vote. The eligible candidates were usually thinned 
down to three or four men. In doing this the Malays "were pre- 
pared to accept the decision of the D.O. in winnowing out ])alently 
senile or weak witted persons, and to acknowledge the need for a 
certain degree of literacy and a reputation for regular attendance- 
at public prayers and of having finally sown their ^Svild oats’h 

The renmining candidates then submitted themselves to a 
secret ballot and the winner, subject to the apiwoval of tlie Bcsideiit 
Commissioner and the rejection of a large number of petitions, 
frequently of a scandalous character, was declared Penghiilii. He 
thereupon received a letter of authority, the right to wear a Police- 
belt and buttons, to allow a pair of handcuffs to rust in his house- 
and to draw a small salary. 

Under the Penghulu were four Sidang. Sidang is a Sumatran 
word which Wilkinson, I think, considered was adopted with 
rather too whole-hearted enthusiasm by administrative officers in 
Malaya. The term was, as far as I know, entirely confined to- 
Malacca territory, but it has mysteriously cropped up and is now* 
in general use in describing the Ketua or headmen in tlie new areas 
of padi cultivation in Tanjong Karaiig Kuala Selangor, mostly,, 
it so happens, of Banjarese or Javanese extraction. Frequently, but 
by no means as of right or automatically, the ])Ost of Penglmlu 
devolved on the sidang or lembaga of the appropriate sukn. In 
cases where this did not occur the sidang accepted the verdict of 
the warris, but with tlie same kind of bad grace which Jacob 
exhibited when Leah "was fobbed off on him after years service in 
the expectation of clasping the more comely Eachel to his bosom.. 

Sidangs 

The Sidangs represented their respective clansmen and “were'- 
responsible for the settlement of domestic disputes; e.g, if a |)Te- 
ventible divorce was pending, or some person eligible for an invita- 
tion to a ceremony had been passed over (a majo-r source of conten- 
tion amongst the Adat Perpateh people), the Sidangs of the 
two clans involved would endeavour to heal the breach between 
the warris or clansmen. They were responsible for conduct of 
ceremonies at weddings, circumcisions etc. In the above capacities 
they fulfilled their functions as Adat Officials and were styled as 
Lembaga Suku and enjoyed those high sounding gelaran or titles,, 
such as Dato Genipar, Dato Mauiana Garang etc. which are charac- 
teristic of people of Menangkabau descent, though incongruous 
to their othenvise democratic outlook. They formed the major 
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■elements of kanipong tribunals adjudicating on eases of breach of 
Malay morals and etiquette not covered by laAv. The sentences were 
■expressed in terms of the value of a bahara of tin at some previous 
epoch when it was worth $14.40. The sanction for refusal to 
•accept such sentences was '"sending to Coventry”, that is ''HuJmm 
di imlaiLkan;’ which meant exclusion from kainpong feasts and 
ceremonies. This was in fact much more effective than would be 
supposed, but it broke down on occasions where defendants were 
generally rootless and irresponsible persons such as hired car touts. 
The issue was not considered as between tw'o persons but as between 
two groups of warris, and the effect of the judgenients w^ere col- 
lective against the warris group rather than in personam; the object 
apparently was not so much to punish an individual as to repair the 
breach caused by bis misconduct in the structure of kampong rela- 
tionships. 

A rather curious variation of custom which occurred on two 
occasions during my time in Alor Gajah was when at the election 
of a Penghulu the clan or suku entitled under rotation waived 
their claim, because they admitted that they had no eligible aspirant 
for the ])Ost. In such case they w’ere prepared to let the post go 
to the suku next in order of rotation, but they reserved the right 
to be reinstated as the shku providing a Penghulu when the next 
vacancy occurred. The phrase used \vm ''Disandarlyiii pada sulcu 
yang Iain'\ Sandar = "to lean an object against something; and 
also to pledge or give as security.” The phrase is somewhat difficult 
■of translation, but it has the meaning of depositing the post of 
Penghulu, which is thought of as a tangible asset, wdthoiit loosing 
the right to resume it when required. 

Vis d vis the administration they were known as Siclang 
Mishuarat; they drew no pay but had small exemptions from pay- 
ment of land rents and obtained a variable annual bonus rarely 
■exceeding $100; this was dependent on their co-operation in col- 
lection of land revenue, identification of parties in Land cases, 
encouragement of padi planting etc. This method of combined 
■election and selection was similar to that described above in the 
case of Penghulus with the difference that the giliran or rotation 
was between sub-elans of the same elan instead of between the 
four main clans. , 

In addition each Penghulu had attached to him a mata mata 
kampong of approximately the same social status as the Sidangs. 
Whether this is an immemorial functionary whose titles and activi- 
ties anti-dated the Police Force I am unable to say. The mata- 
mata kampong in all mnkims was the general errand boy of the 
Penghulu, except in the mukim of Taboh hfaning where he in 
point of fact exercised those functions of the Penghulu wdiieh 
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were of too liiimclnim or arduous a nature to be compatible with 
the dignities of the Da to Xaning. 

Each group of four to five mukims was under the general 
supervision of tlie most senior Penghulu, styled a Deinang. This 
again, I understand is a Sumatran Malay expression, but it appears 
in the title of Deniang Debar Daun, a legendary early figure in 
Malay liistory. The appointment of Demang is common to Adat 
Perpateli and Adat 'Temenggong areas in Malacca, but it is not 
found elsewhere. 

In the Adat Temenggong Mukims in Alor Gajah there was, 
of course, no clan structure and no matriarchal principles. The 
post of Pengliiilii was,^ however, also subject to a form of rotation 
but this was on a territorial basis. 'Thus if there were four fairly 
large kampong units in a mukini the sentiment was held that each 
in turn should furnish a Penghulu. 'This, however, had little of 
the binding force of the rotation in the Adat Perpateli mukims and 
was frequently honoured in the breach. It, however, ex{)ressed a 
pretty generally held sentiment of equity. Dnder the Penghulu 
were also to be found the four Sidangs. 'These were elected on a 
territorial basis, each responsible for the approximate quarter of 
the mukim in which he resided. Why the figure of four was 
adopted is not very clear, but four appears to be a liarmonious 
natural figure acceptable to Malays on the analogy of the four 
legs of a table or the four supports of a hut. In fact the four 
mosque officials, Iman, Khatib, Mungkim and Bilal were usually 
familiarly referred to as Ampai Timg Masjid. 

The S 3 'S tern in force in Malacca has certain definite advantages 
m that it is a graft on a native growth, and not an extraneous 
imposition which can, I think, be said to be the case at present 
in the States of Perak, Selangor, Pahang and I)I.S., when Peng- 
hulus have lost their territorial and local significance and thereby 
became at best interpreters of the administration to the kampong 
rather than interpreters of the kampong to the administration. 
The practice in Alor Gajah was admittedly complicated and the 
calibre of the Penghulus frequently unimpressive, but each election 
provided a forum for democratic expression of opinion and any 
defects in education or driving energy in the Penghulus was, 
in niv 0 [)inion, fully compensated for by the degree of confidence 
reposed in them hj the Anak Buah who regarded them as their 
own creation. 
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An Inscribed Tin-Ingot from Kuala Dipang, 
District of Kinta 

by De W. Linehan, C.M.O., D. Lift. 

(Received^ February 19s o). 

In the Perak Museum is an ingot of tin, shaped like the 
■shell of a tortoise (Malay, Ictirorkura) , equipped, apparently, with 
“e.yes”; and bearing, in slight relief, a short, faintly written legend. 
It' was found in a' tin mine at Kuala Dipang, in the locality of 
Kampar, in the District of Kinta, in the State of Perak. It 
weighs 1 lb. 1414 ozs. The donor of the ingot was A. Hale, 
Inspector of Mines, Perak, in 1883. Its label describes the 
writing on it as being in "Siamese” characters. The ingot is 
depicted here on PI. 1 (opposite). _ Its tin-content must be pure, 
for it shows no signs of deterioration. 

The ingot was shown to Weera Patana, the Siamese priest in 
charge of the Sakya Muni Buddha Gaya Temple, Singapore, who 
expressed the opinion that the inscription on’ the ingot was in 
Burmese characters, and that it urns a inanira, ( a jirayer with 
magical properties). Dr C cedes, who has seen a cast and a photo- 
graph of the ingot, confesses . himself unable to decipher the in- 
scription, hut considers it very likely that it is a mantraJ- The 
characters of the inscription, in his view, may well be either Burmese 
•or Mon. 

Tlie late G. M. Laidlaw, stated that a tin-ingot, 

evidently of the tortoise-shell shape , (not inscribed), shown to him, 

(i) It is interesting to note that the ** tunes styled maii^ played by the royal 

bandsmen of Perak {orang kalau or orang kalur) on ceremonial occasions, such 
as the installation of a Sultan, appear to have been originally mantra, magical 
incantations. I hope to enlarge upon this view in a later paper. 

*(2) Quoted in Temple’s "‘The Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of' the Federated 
Malay States” — a reprint from the Indian Antiqiiary — Bombay, British India 
Press, 1914; pp. 46-47. Pi. 11 , fig. I, No. 3 and fig. 2, No. 6, 

Laidlaw designated the ingot as being ofl jongkong (r.e. the boat) shape 
but the reproduction on the Plate makes it clear that he was really referring 
to the tortoise-shell {knra-kura) type. 

The view presented in Temple’s study that tin-ingots, in the' shape of a 

tortoise or of other animals, were a form of currency is, to my mind, 

extremely unlikely. Tin-ingots, representing animals, were produced only 
for special occasions. For instance, in Pahang, in the month of Muharram, 

the four great chiefs were wont to present themselves at the Ruler’s court, 

m Pekan, with ofierings which included tin wrought into the shape of tortoises 
or other animals {v. my “History of Pahang.” JMBRAS’., XIV, Pt, 11 , 1936; 
p. 196) . Laidlaw gives Haji Mat Arshat’s view, that ingots in the shape 
of an animal were made to order by a bellows-sniith {htkang penglonbus) or 
magician ipaimng), and that they yere made for ornament, not use. How- 
ever, it may be conceded that tortoise-shell ingots {kura-kura) , having a sacred 
f magic significance and, for that reason, having been cast with speck! 
care, and with a particularly pure tin-content, and being very carefully pre- 
served, may have been used as standard weights to test some forms of tin 
•currency. 
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Detail of the inscription. 

An Inscribed Tin Ingot from Kuala Dipang, District 
of Kinta (Dr W. Linehan). 

(The black and white strip shown in the^ pictures is marked off in centimetres) 


a, seen from the side, b, looking directly down on the convex surface. 
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in 1904, by Imam Haji Mat Arshat bin Imam Bugis, an old Malay 
trader in tiie Kinta yalley, was of the type known to the Malays 
as sulong tlie eldest^dorn- of the smelting -furnace y or siilong 

IcHian, (he eldest-born of the mines; that such ingots were usually 
cast in dii])Iicatey and that they were used 1)y Malays in ceremonies 
.attending the erection of the first or main pillar (Hang seri^ "Hha 
pillar of the goddess of Forttme^’) of a house, and were bequeathed 
as lieirlooms. This use accords with the sacred or magical proper- 
ties of this species of tin-ingot conferred on it by the manircu 

designation of the tortoise-shell ingot as the eldest-born 
of the mines or of the smelting-furnace is explained, to some extent, 
by the following qiioM^ Doyle :® 

^Tt is almost tinnecessary to add anything further to what 
has already been said on the superstitious practices of the 
Chinese miners, but they form an integral part of every smelt- 
ing operation, more particularly on the first smelting of the 
ore from a newly-opened mine, which is an occasion for great 
feastings and sacrifices^h 

This remark must he qualified by the observation that the ])ractices 
to which he referred emanated largely from Malay medicine-men 
(pmmng) who, in the days of independent Malay rule, were called 
ill by Chinese miners to perform the appropriate ceremonies. 

With the Indians, the tortoise was an avatar, or one of the 
iiicarimtions of Vishnu. With the Chinese, the tortoise was a 
symbol of longevity. 

We may, then, take the tin-ingots shaped like a tortoise-shell 
as having been especially made to commemorate and to sanctify the 
commencement of a new undertaking, such as a mine, or a new 
house in order to I)ring it luck. Originally they bore a manira or 
sacred invocation, but in the course of time, with the changes in 
the language, alphabet, racial character and religion of the miners, 
file mantra were omitted, although the essential significance of these 
ingots still persisted up to quite recent times. 

A number of comparatively modern tin-ingots (the earliest of 
them dating from about the last quarter of the IStii century) in- 
scribed in Malay (in a few instances, inscribed also in Chinese, with 
the name of the Clunese towlay to whom the Malay Itajas had given 
the monopoly of smelting the ingots) are extant in Malayan 
Museums, but they are entirely different in shape to that of the 
tortoise-shell; nor,' apart from the fact that they were^ currency, 
had they got any particular significance. The specimen here 
'described is, so far as I know, the only one of its type hitherto 

{3) ''Tin Mining In Larut'b (E. & F. N* , Sjpon, , London, 1875; p. 21). 

.1950] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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discovered with an inscription; and the inscription is unique in. 
that it is neither in Mala}' nor in Chinese. 

A. Hale, the donor of the ingot, has some interesting remarks 
about tin and tin- workings^ Discussing ancient mine workings^ 
(lumhong Siam), he 

^^Further evidence of old work is furnished by slabs of tin of 
a shape unlike that which has been used in Perak in the memory 
of living persons 

Here, he includes, no doubt, the ingots of tortoise-shell shape, one- 
of which he presented to the Perak Museum. 

He mentions the animistic views of the Malays regarding tin: 
^fTlie Malay miner has peculiar ideas about tin and its proper- 
ties ; in the first instance he believes that it is under the pro- 
tection and command of certain spirits whom he considers it 
necessary to propitiate; next he considers that the tin itself 
is alive and has many of the properties of living matter, that 
of its own voilition it can move from place to place, that it can 
reproduce itself, and that it has special likes — or perhaps affini- 
ties — ^for certain people and things and vice versa. Hence it 
is advisable to treat tin-ore with a certain amount of respect, to 
consult its convenience, and "what is, perhaps, more curious, 
to conduct the business of mining in such a way that the- 
tin ore may, as it were, be obtained without its own know- 
ledge 

Unless it is indeed a ^^stray^^ from the north (which is un- 
likely), the dale of manufacture of the tin-ingot cannot have been 
later than 1826, in which year James . Low drove Siamese 
invaders out of Kampar, the district in which Kuala Dipang, the- 
site of the find, is situated. 

Appendix 

Mrs A. Hingston Quiggin. C*A Survey of Primitive Money^b Methuen & Co.^. 
1949, p. 253) writes: 

‘“Solid tin lumps (iampatjg jongkong) of varying sizes, some i foot or more- 
across, and looking as if turned out of a pudding basin were in use in 
Selangor until recently. These are the firstlings of the smelting house, to which 
a superstitious value was attached, and these first fruits were handed down 
as family heirlooms^b 

In a foot-note she adds, ‘‘Cf, the specimen in the Pitt Rivers Collection and 
also Temple, 1913, PL II”. 

Mrs Quiggin, evidently misled by Laidlawb erroneous description of the specimen, 
of the tortoise-shell {kura-‘kttra) shape as being of the jongkong (boat) type, 
attributes to the latter the qualities which really belonged to the former. The- 
tortoise-shell ingot is rather distinct in shape from the boat-ingot, the specimens 
of which, at least in Malayan Museums, are far bigger and' heavier. It may well 
be that the jongkong type of ingot, too, was regarded as possesing properties- 
which brought good luck; but this still awaits proof. 

(4) *'On Mines and Miners in Kinta, Perak” {JSBKAS,, No. 16, 1885; pp. 304* 
305). 
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The Sarawak Turtle Islands’ “Semah”. 

hy Tom Haerisson ‘ 

{Government Ethnologist & Guraior, Sarmak Museum) 

(Receivedj August 1949). 

See 'Photographs on Plates 2 & 3 betweew pages 108 Sc 109. 

1. — ^The Islands. 

Lying in a great bay between 'Tanjong Datn and Tanjong Po 
at the southeast corner of Sarawak (Borneo) are a number of small 
islands. One of these, Satang Besar, is situated just outside the 
Saiitubong mouth of the Sarawak Eiver. Twenty-five miles to the 
west, close together, are two islands called Talang T’nlang Besar 
and Talang Talang Kechil. These three islands are distinguished 
from others of this coast by having small strips of approachable fine 
sandy beach. Upon these three beaches the Edible Turtle {Clidoae 
■injjdm) comes up to lay an average of 108 eggs at a time. Over 
one and a half million eggs were collected in 1948, (see A])])eiKlix 1>). 
Killing of the animal itself is forbidden in Sarawak. 

Although a few turtles come ashore at all times of the year, 
the greater part of the laying is concentrated between May and 
October, roughly between the end and the beginning of the laiicU 
monsoon (see Appendix B). 

It is probable that turtles have bred on these three islands 
for a very long time. Only a few use the mainland beaches, and 
there is no indication that they did so to any greater extent in 
the past. But the regular collection of the eggs is probably of 
fairly recent origin. On Talang Talang Besar, which produces 
about half of the normal egg yield, the development of the industry 
is attributed to Abang Pata, who went there after Tllaium pirates 
for the first Eajah Brooke. 

PENG AR AH MOH 
or 

Datu Mamu 
. . of 

Maningkabau 
(Sumatra). 


DATU MENA 


I. Abang Pulang 2, Besi 3. Bagiis X Ambil 

Temenggong Miirsal 

■ , X. :■■■: 

Dayang Btingsu 

ABANG BATA 


DAYANG TIN 
(descendant of Menteri 
of Sarawak ) . 


.1950] Royal Asiatic Society. 



2. — ^Sea and River Rites 
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This Aha lig Pata plays an important part in the descent of“ 
the leading Ivuching Malays, one main branch of whom trace- 
descent to the son of the Kajahs of Java and Joliore (see Harrisson 
ID-P)), the other and later one as shown at the foot of page 105. 
Abang Pata is a direct great uncle of the present Datu Bandar 
(Abang Haji Mnstapha, O.B.E.). The alleged establishment of 
the turtle egg industry— at least in Malay hands — is therefore not 
ancient. Prior to that, such isolated islands were dangerous 
places for small scale occupation by egg gatherers and similar' 
people. Collecting of turtle eggs became a regular feature, the 
rights being vested mainly in the Datus of Kuching, who subse- 
quently paid an annual fee to the Brooke family. The system led, 
however, to some difficulties, as a result of which the islands were- 
put under the charge of the Curator of the Sarawak Museum in 
1940. The Japanese occupied the area soon after, before any 
marked changes in the regime could be felt. The industry was in 
considerable chaos in the following years, until in 1947 the position 
was regularised again, under the Curator’s control. Eesident egg- 
collectors live on all three of the islands and the eggs collected" 
are offered for public sale, the profits going to Malay charities and 
to the Mosques. 


Thus the turtle egg industry is definitely associated with the 
Malay section of the community. The land on the three islands, 
apart from the foreshore, is held by Malays -who cultivate coconuts,, 
and are largely descendants of the Datus. 


In the tradition of the Turtle Islands, there has been an annual 
ceremony at the close of the monsoon, known as Semah 

in local usage is a general term for ceremonies which are laraely 
concerned with ^ffipening the river month” for the new fishing' 
season. The semah technique is widely distributed among the 
pagan as well as modern inhabitants of the country ; the word is' 
sometimes extended to cover a wide range of ceremonies conducted, 
for instance, on the occasion of floating a new boat, and even at 
purely terrestrial activities, such as rice planting. I believe that 
semah is also performed in Malaya. Prof. Skeat recently (1949) 
briefly discussed the different values of the term in Selangor and 
Trenggami, and referred to a link with Maia])ahit (Hindu) ; Imt 
it does not seem to be widespread on the Peninsula. It is not 
referred to by Professor Firth (1946), nor does he indicate in his 
study of Malayan (Kelantan) fishing that any such seasonal cere- 
monis exist, although he discusses some regular control of ^^s|)irits 
J of the sea”, by blessings, prayers, talismans, avoidances, and other 
more negative acts. 
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The Sarawak Turtle Islands^ ‘^"Semah^^ 

Sarawak coastal Melaiiaus, who are partly and partly 
Mohanimedan, have an elaborate related system 'of ceremonies^ geiie-^ 
rally known ae hegawai mH inelnding many other elements ; and in 
the ceremony on Sat ang Island (to be described below) the semi- 
Mel anau performers directly associated their rite with the Melanaii 
procedure known as haJcaul: For a general sketch of this Mebmaii 
type of rite, I have to thank a Melanau teacher, Henry Niira bin 
Girim of Miikah ; lie , writes, ^ ' 

“Among the customs of my people, the Melanaus, is one called 
kuaJa \ the ceremony of the sea. This custom is as old as I can. remember 
and still carried cut each year; even the Japanese occupation did not sti>p 
it. The time for this festival is the beginning of the year, in either Ja- 
nuary or February when the I an das is over. The actual day is settled by the 

meeting of all the Tna Kam pongs, A few days prior to the chosen date, the- 
gong is beaten to warn everyone to prepare for the kanl. All must attend: 
1 myself had to go in January of this year. Each boat is made ready, the fish- 
ing boats, the racing boats, and the double-oared boats. Large quantities of 
foodi are also cooked, such as cakes, papita (rice balls Kvrapped in nipali palm 
leaf), eggs and curry. At 8.00 a.m. on the morning of the kanl all the boats- 
' row down to the ktiala^ the Mohammedans going to the left bank, the others to 
the right bank of the river. Led by their Ttia Kampongs, both parties say 
sonic prayers, after w-hich all sit down to eat. No-one is allowed to take 
any food home with him, so when the meal is over all the food left over is 

put into a basket called sarahang, whidh is hung on a bamboo pole under a 

big tree on the shore. This food is put out to appease the spirits, but any- 
one who wishes may eat it on the spot, but may not bring it home. Then 
follow songs, dances, the beating of the engkrumongy and tunes in the violin.. 
When ail are tired they return home in their boats, hoping for a good fishing 
season. For three days after the kanl no one is allowed to go out fishing,, 
and only cargo boats may put to sea. 

The basic elements here would seem to be : — 

1. End of Jan das (variable date), 

2. Boats to sea, 

3. Division of people into two groups. 

4:. Prayer. , 

5'. Feast. 

6. Food put out and left. 

7. Drum, song, etc. 

8. Period of rest (3 da 5 ’'s). ■ 

9. Exj)ectation of good season. 

In the two different forms of semah to be described below, all 
these factors are found. 

The observance of semah on the island is theoretically an annual 
necessity. The SaraivaJc Gazetie (1937) reports that it was per- 
formed at Talang Talang on May 23rd, 1937, and comments: — 
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“This ceremony, which is a survival of the Sarawak Malays former animism, 
has lost most of its popularity. The ceremony consists of a party of Malays, 
led by a pawimg, sailing around the islands and reciting prayers to the spirits 
of the seas A landing is then made on the main island, where a mock battle 
takes place in Which the invaders are the conquerors. A similar ceremony 
survives in Trengganu, Malaya. 

This is one of the few written references to any such rite in Sarawak, 
■and no attempt has previously been made to record it. 

Dnrinti the Japanese occupation, lapsed. It vas ievi\ed 

in 1947, on the two Talang 'Talang islands, hut not on Satang. In 
1948 when I wns away on a long expedition to the interior, it was 
not performed at all. Although the 1948 egg yield^ was higher 
than it had been for some years, the offieer-m-eharge of tlie islands, 
Abanc- Xona, unfortunately died while he was still m Ins prime. 
It was widely stated that his death was due to the noii-peifoiinance 

nf .s-e.i/iaJi, ill’ 1948. As one educated Malay put it: — 

“These islands are haunted with spirits, and if there is nc, scmah die turtles 
will not come up to lay, because they will be di^urbed by die spirits. E«n 
if there is no effect on the turtles, the^ turtle island staff will be effecteo. 
Therefore — the death of Abang Nona.” 

So, apart from the matter of keeping up traditional eustom, ^ it 
became particularly important to perform the ceremony in ld^9, 
if only to heighten the morale of the egg collecting stall. 

3. — 1949 Semah 

This paper does not attempt to analyse in detail the whole 
basis or belief of semaK Nor are we in a position to link the rites 
performed on the Turtle Islands with the general pattern for 
Sarawak, since so far we have no adeqiiate accounts of such per- 
formances as they aciwlly place in this part of the w oriel. 

The following account is confined to_ what happened on ^the 
spot, so far as one person could record it, between Mamh S3nd 
•and 24th, 1949. It was essentially a confused business. Ihe cere- 
mony itself was in contradiction to orthodox Mohammedan beliet, 
although attended by the Mufti (Haji Hawmwi), and Datus Bandar, 
Hakim, Amar, and the Datu Tuankn Taha, M.B:E. In this in- 
stance, as well as the above-mentioned leaders of the Malay com- 
' mnnity and the author, there were present His Excellemy the 
Officer Administering the Government of Sarawak (the Hon ble 
Mr C. W. Dawson, O.M.G.), the Colonial Secretary, Singapore 
(Sir Patrick Mackerron, K.O.M.G.), the Chief Secretary of 
Sarawak (Mr. B.. G. Aikman), the Secretary for Zsative 
Affairs & Eesident 1st Division (Mr D. C. White) and the Conser- 
vator ot Forests (Mr B. J. C. Spurway, M.B.E.). To the last two 
I owe thanks and to Haji Yusof Shibli, for assistance m this 
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(A) The Shnah canoe circles Satang Island. 
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The Sarawak Turtle Islands’ ^^Seinah” 1{)\> 

study. The photographs (see Plates 2 & 3) were taken during the 
ceremonies, but dn not represent the extensm nocturnal activities- 
(especially on Talaiig Talang), 

4. — Semah on Satang Island 

The ceremony on Satang Island, which normally produces the 
smallest proportion of the annual egg yield, was conducted on 
March 22nd and 23rd in the presence of the writer and the 
leading Malays ; the remainder of the party joined ns at Talaiig 
Talaiig Besar on the afternoon of the 23rd. The ])rincipaL per- 
former on Satang was Ma’il, a Mohammedan from Saiituhong at 
the mouth of the Sarawak Eiver. A not particularly aristocratic 
man, aged about 50, he was yarioiisly titled by informants as the 
^"Pawang'’^ ''Paclulnuicf' or ''Tnkwng SemaliP, He himself said that 
he Iiad. learnt the performance of these rites from an elderly Malay 
of the Saril)as district further north, who had spent some time- 
in Santuboiig and was an expert in the semnli ceremony for tishing. 
It is evident that the turtle island semah is only a modification of 
the form used for otlier purposes. Ma’il, in common with most 
of the population of Saiitubong, has a strong mixture of pagan, and 
especially Melanau, in his ancestry, and this village is historically 
as polyglot as any in Borneo (c/ details of Santubong in Harrisson 
1949). “ 

During the period of the ceremony Ma’il wore white trousers 
under a coloured sarong, a jacket and a black sknii-cap. Tinder 
his left arm he carried a white cloth, neatly folded. I was told 
by the Datus that in 1947 a different man had been used as master 
of ceremonies from Santubong. Similarly, the Dayak used at 
Talaiig Talang this year was not the same as in 1947, when two 
men shared the duty, a Malay and a Day'ak. There is, in fact, 
keen competition for the appointmenfi both for the prestige it 
brings and for the fees that go with the feast (see below. 
Appendix A). 

When we arrived at Satang at four o’clock on the 22nd, Ma’il 
and his party, including a number of young girls, were already 
there. There was no particular activity. The only visible sign 
of anything about to happen was the semah apparatus, close to the 
staff quarters. This apparatus consisted principally of an eight- 
foot high pole, called pmn, decorated with elegant fronds of palm. 
Towards the base of this pole was a platform, on which offerings 
were placed (plate 2 B) ; attached to the fronds on the pole were 
miniature figures, ostensibly of turtles, but closely resembling birds, 
and cunningly woven out of the same fronds. Bed and black pieces 
of cloth hung from the poles as pendants. This rested on the 
beach about 20 yards from the house. On each side, slung over 
an inclined forked stick, were trays, anchah^ suspended from the 
forks by palm fronds, and lacking elaborate ornaments. 
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Oil the tray of the ancl on the two an dial: various items 
had already been laid out by 4 p.m. on the 22nd. There were 
■seven colours of rice— yellow, blue, grey, red, orange, white and 
black, though one of these was only represented on the miciial. 
These were, of course, dyed and the colouring was faint. In addi- 
tion there were penyamng — tarts made of maize flour and rice, 
browned on top; heiupail Upas, rice cooked in pieces of leaves so 
arranged that when the leaf is pulled the whole opens out without 
-cutting; small biscuits, some finger-shaped and some circular Avith 
pink icing on the top; packets of freshly Avrapped betel-nut enclosed 
in leaf; broiled fowls^eggs; and thin Malay cigarettes. These items 
Avere variously arranged on little platters of banana leaf, but some 
of the betel and eggs w^ere placed directly on the tray. The only 
other piece of apparatus AAms a kerosene tin, open at the top, con- 
taining a little tinder ready for firing and some coconut fibre. 

At about 8 p.m. Mafil and his party started cb anting to the 
accompaniment of skin drums, piav-ed by the girls. It Avas 
not possible to record the text of this as he repeated it almost 
inaudibiy. There appeared to be a constant repetition of a stereo- 
typed immcation, AAdiich Mafil himself rendered next clay as:-~ 

''^Hei! Mambang di-awan, 

Raja Muda 
Raja Sultan 
Ampat saudara 

Minta datang berhimpon di-darat 
40 arus di-darat 
40 arus di-laut 
40 arus di-iler 
40 arus di-ulu 

Bergumpal-lah semna di-PuIau ini. 

This someAAdiat limited fonnnl a Avas not much illuminated ])y 
'MafiFs comment upon it, and could clearly be used for any marine 
purpose, apart from the last line. 'The duality of two Eajas, four 
brothers, proba])ly reflects the already mentioned division into tAA^o 
groups. The four points of appeal (Avind, sea, upriver, doAvnriver) 
for the forty Avaves is found again, but in terms of moA-ement and 
offering rather than in words, on Talang Talang (see beloAv) . Mahl 
4icl not know who the four brothers Avere, nor could he say more 
about the initial invocation of the cloud fairy or s])irit. 

The Datus^ party, including the Mufti, left Mafil to his devices 
that evening, and had a prayer meeting of their oaaui AAdth a short 
reading from the Koran. The Mufti made his evening devotions 
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on the foreshore — in eiden tally tlie first time T have ,<!ven a 
Sarawak Malay at ])raYer. All present then had a sjiecial meal of 
Imhor hichang — mixed peas, sugar and coconut. This is the '^eor- 
reeP meal for the evening before the day on which the main semah 
is performed. 

Nothing more happened that evenino-, and peofile went early 
to bed. There was extensive cooking activity tlie following morn- 
ing, preparing for the 'Teast”. This was conducted entirely ])y the 
island staff and some attendants in the Batiis’ party. The Santu- 
bong people took no part in this. 

Then at 9.15 a.m., some crackers were fired of as hla’il and 
his companions gathered roiing the puaii and the two anchak close 
to the house. Ma’il muttered some inaudible words ainl tlien led 
•of! across the beach, a man carrying the puati behind him, others 
taking the anchaJc and the drums; there were no females in the 
jirocessional party. Going down to the sea, they entered a prahu; 
then MaTl scattered coloured rice, waving his -white cloth, and 
■shouted the invocation as above (see Plate 2 A). The contents 
of the kerosene tin had been lit, and pleasant smelling iiieeiise was 
burning in it. With seven jieople in the prahu they rowed round 
the island aiili-clockwise, about a hundred yards of shore. On tlie 
far side of the island they went ashore at two points, to deposit 
the two ancliak. 

After fifty minutes the round w^as completed, and the party 
came ashore, now in a more ragged fashion; and it never had been 
exactly ceremonial, though alwa 3 ^s serious. Ma’il now placed the 
pian above high water mark, about forty ^xards west of its previous 
position (Plate 2. B.). There was thus a gap of 40 yards which 
had not been circled. Across this gap, the party now busied them- 
selves placing a number of coloured pendants on 9 ft ])oles. These 
pendants were of three colours and arranged in no visible symmetry, 
but leaving a passage up from the water^s edge to the fiian and 
•another from the house to the landing place. One hundred and 
sixty yards of beach were marked out in this way (thus overlapping 
both sides of the previous gap) ; this is roughly the total length 
of beach up -which the turtles mount to lay. 

These flags indicated that the island was now' pnnimg and 
none miglit land for three days — although it w^as und*3r- 
stood that our party could leave to go on to Talang Talang. How- 
ever, Ma’il qualified the three da.vs. His ceremony was com])leted 
about eleven o’clock and the subsequent feast by noon. But the 
pantang period is calculated as "today, tomorrow and tire day 
after until midday”, so that it would be over in 48 hours. 

After the erection of flags, the feast was eaten — rice, chicken, 
goat, curry and vegetables in abundance. Ma^iFs party sat in one 
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group, the island staff and friends in another, and the Datns^ party 
in a third. There was no ritual ulterance in connection with this 
feast, and after it we left without ceremony. 

On the whole the performance was carried out without much 
vigour. I got the impression that it w’as half-hearted, and not 
very meaningful to the participants. The Datus" party took little- 
notice of MahFs party and wdiat they did. They even showed a 
certain amount of scepticism, though this should not be taken too 
literally (see the Talang Talang procedure below). On the other 
haiid^ they sharply repulsed the youthful ere\v of the boat that 
had broxight us wdien the}^ came ashore on hearing the drumming 
at night and immediately wanted to organise a dance. They gave 
the impression that the dance on this occasion was out of keeping- — 
as it was in the particular solemn and dull ^'atmosphere^^ on Satang, 
far different from that engendered on Talang Talang the follow- 
ing night. 

5. — Semah on Talang Talang 

Erom the moment of arriving on Talang Talang Besar at 3 p.m.. 
on March 23rd, one felt a different atmosphere. The beach above 
high -water mark had been laid out with pendants of three colours,,, 
and the Tukmi Semah awaited the landing of our craft in a colour- 
ful uniform, xvitli the beating of drums. This could partly be- 
written down as showmanship, but showmanship of . the sort in- 
separable from most vigorous Dayak rituals. And here the ritual 
luas manifestly Dayak. 

The master of ceremonies, Nimbon anak Orang Kaya Eacleh 
(Plate 2. C.)^ was of the ruling family from the village of Pue 
(Poi) at the foot of the Pue (Poi) Kange, opposite the Talang 
Talang islands. The inhabitants of this village fail into the main 
category of Land Dayaks (Aichner 1949), of which they form 
a fairly distinctive section, terming themselves Selalcou (also spelt 
Selakow etc.). During the last century they came over from the 
Sambas area in Dutch Borneo, and their same name was used even 
on the Montrado gold-field area, further east in Dutch Borneo in 
the last century (Harrisson 1949). Only a portion of this group 
came over into Sarawak, wdiere until quite recent fimes they 
were rather bullied by their stronger neighbours (e.g., see Sarawak' 
Oazetie, 1882). 

jSTimbon, aged about forty-five, was a far more lively character 
than Ma^il of Santubong. He said that he learned the semah 
procedure from his uncle, who in turn learned it from a Lundu 
Dayak — definitely not from a Malay. These Lundu Dayaks,. 
terming themselves Sebuyaus, are related additionally to the Sea 
Dayaks or Ibans, and have spread dowm from the coastal areas 
further north in quite recent times. Thus, although the SSakou 
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are historically land people, their praxmiity to the mouth at the 
Lunclii Eiver and islands has resulted in their acquiring this marine 
procedure from the more historically aquatic Se]}uyau. But* the 
invocation (see below) also contains Malay influences, tbougli far 
more local and topical than Satang. I was told 

that in 1947 the Thlaiig Talang senmA wa performed by ])oth a 
Dayak and a Malay, and this would conform to the Melanau idea 
(2 above) . 'There is no hard and fast rule. 

Niiuhon^s uncle, Pa E,agi, long performed semah here ; tlien his 
cousin Abang Pilit, and now Nimbon. Pa Eagi^s son was present 
in the party of twent^Hiine Dayaks who came to the island for 
the 1949 ceremony, and he acted throughout as chief assistant to 
Ximbon. Mimbon was strikingly dressed in a new suit for the 
.occasion. It consisted of long green trousers with a thin gilt 
stripe on one side and tliin scarlet strijie on tlie other ; a tiglitly 
fitting green jacket with scarlet facing and two pips on t*ac]i 
shoulder (like a lieutenant) ; and a coloured turban of ])atik cloth. 

The visible apparatus for semah here was fundamentally the 
same as that on Satang, but it differed in execution. There was no 
pium pole. Instead, there were two miniature huts, hale (Plate 
3. A.) Each of these was 1 foot 10 inches high, with floor and 
roof of attap, and walls of folded over nipah ])alm fronds — with 
•one side open to a miniature ladder, cross-steps tied on to two 
twigs. Each hut was fourteen inches square at the floor level, and 
elevated in the usual native manner. One of these hale was to be 
the main place for the offering on Talang Talang Besar ; the other 
was to be taken to the smaller island of Talang Talang Iveehil, a 
■quarter of a mile away, later in the ceremony. 

The hanging trays or anclutk were smaller than tliose on 
Satang, and there were seven of them instead of two. Each liad a 
folded inpah leaf border and a floor of green bamboo, four inches 
square. Small coloured pendants decorated each corner of each 
anchaJe. One of the hale was decorated with nine pendants, the 
other with six. 

The only other apparatus was a thirty-foot pole, to which 
was attached the flag of the Turtle Islands (a black turtle stencilled 
on a white background, designed in 1948). There was also half a 
kerosene tin of coconut husks, ashes, and incense — as on Satang. 

When '^e arrived, the offerings had not yet been placed on 
the hah or ancliah. They were put there about 5 p.m. Here, only 
yellow rice was used, as well as Mfopat cakes; also cakes of rice 
flour; betel nut; and eggs. In addition, a candle and a banana 
were placed on each anclialc and hah. As on Satang the items 
were mostly placed in small palm leaf platters. The two hale 
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stood out in the open ; and the seven mcliak were hung up on a 
line in the rough palm-leaf shelter at the head of the beach, facing 
the staff house. This shelter, 30 ft long and 15 ft wide, was 
specially made for the occasion, and had a single sloping roof and 
leaf walls, with a rottan mat and a smaller mat on the sand as 
^^Toor^h This -was occupied by the twenty-nine Dayaks, including 
Ximbon with a box. He performed his rites in the evening at one 
corner of the shelter. The women stayed at the other end, except 
those beating the drums and gongs (see below), who sat in the 
middle at the back. 

Three goats were tethered nearby when we arrived. These, 
together with a niim])er of fowls, were soon put to death in the 
Malay maimer liy the Mufti, using a wooden plank and. a knife 
on the sand near the shelter. The animals lay struggling about 
on the sand for a wdiile ; the Mufti washed his hands in a kerosene 
tin of water. 

At 6 p.m., after the Mufti had killed the animals, four plucked 
and cleaned fowls were placed on a tray in the Dayak shelter. Now 
the temper of actively begins to heighten. The other meat is 
c]io})ped u]) ])y the Malays for the feast. Ximbon lights the mate- 
rial in the half kerosene tin, and starts to mutter over it. He takes 
two beads out of a small rottan basket. One of these is blue and 
the other green, both of the glassy type which is highly valued 
among the far away Kelabits in the northern interior. He holds 
these beads over the smoke for a moment; his assistant then ties 
them on to Ximbon^s right wrist. Ximbon now takes a small bowl 
in his left hand, with coconut and other items in it. He places a 
clean folded white cloth on liis head, like the one used on Satang. 
This at once falls off; it is replaced by his assistant, who is 
carrying another bowl which contains rice mixed with the blood of 
the freshly killeyV goats. After some muttering Ximbon sets 
off, followed by his assistant and the rest of the men in the party. 
They proceed to the centre of the beach, which on this island is 
in tile form of a point or cape aliout 150 yards long and 70 yards 
broad (at the base, or land end). One man digs witli his hand 
down into the sand, to make a hole. Another produces a bottle 
of arrack and sprinkles it round this hole. Ximbon bends down 
and scatters in a small handful of rice from the bowl, proclaiming 
the invocation recorded below. The youths let off crackers; the 
long flag pole is brought up and put in the hole. Ximbon -walks 
round and round the hole reciting, his assistant carrying the tin 
of smoking coconut husks. Meanwhile, the women remaining in 
the shelter beat softly with their hands on two skin drums. 

A.t the same time, the, Mufti takes up a position of prayer in 
the middle of the beach. He remains there until dusk, most of the 
time sitting cross-legged, and with the Dayak party passing and re- 
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passing him as they proceed with the ceremony* Having erected 
the new flag pole, the party go up to the end oi the beadi, where 
there is a single wJiite flag a foot square* Here Ximhoii makes 
fiirtlier invocation, scattering from the first bowl, above wliicli his 
.assistant scatters blood and rice from the second bowl, while anotlier 
man s])rinkles arrack. Altogether there are ten men in the ])arty. 
They then go on to tlie third corner of the beach and repeat this ])er' 
formaiice. After this the.y return to their original ])osition at 
the shelter, having now rounded the sides of the triangle (the 
.sandy promontory). 

XTow the wdiole procedure is repeated again, without pause. 
.But this time the rice etc. is scattered the way also. When 
the second round is completed, X"im bon comes into the hut anil 
talks to the spirits for a short, while. As the sun sets, the 'party 
moves round for the third time. On this third round tliey walk 
to the hut in which the turtle eggs are stored at the centre ol: the 
beach. They go to the previous (last yeads) flag post flying the 
*old turtle flag, pull up the whole thing, and go back to the shelter. 

By now it is 6.35 p.m. (Sarawak time). There is a magiiifl- 
cent red sunset over and behind Taiijong Datu^ to the west. To 
the east a sky of deepest blue blackens the vivid contrast of the 
bright little ’pendants silhouetted as they flutter in the evening 
breeze. The sea seems to be of ink, and in it the Datiis' party are 
taking their evening bathe — they have taken no part in the I)a,yak 
-ceremonies so far. The Mnfti remains in his prayer position. 

As night falls, candles are lit in the shelter, on each of the 
.ancliah, illuminating the bright clothes of the Dayak wmmen and 
the fresh green of the palm fronds. Tlie Malays are eating in the 
house. Some of the Dayaks are beating the drums. Ximbon mut- 
ters invocations in a long and inaudible sequence, sometimes turn- 
:ing his head downward and to the left, speaking very softly. From 
time to time he scatters rice with his right hand iroin the bowl. 
The four cleaned fowls are on the plates l3efqre him;, and a candle 
burns under tiie legs of one of them. His assistant sits just behind, 
to the right, and passes him a bowl from time to time. 

Xew apparatus has now appeared, in the form of two long thin 
bamboos which contain cooked rice wnipped in a leaf. He pulls 
them out from time to time with his left hand, while reciting. 
“There is now a twenty minutes lull in the drumming; but the 
invocations do not ce'ase. The Dayak women are pre-occupied 
witli obtaining cigarettes supplied for the occasion. Ximbon sud- 
•denly notices this, and breaks off to tell them to keep him some. 

At 7.30 p.m. Nimbon has worked himself up into what appears 
to be quite a state. He comes out of the shelter in a few crouched 
fiance paces, with short yelping shouts* He circles the crowd on 
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the sand, to the heightened tempo of the drums, watched by most 
of the Malays, who have fed. But this phase only lasts a minute 
or two. The food is ready for the Dayaks, and is brought out to 
thein in their shelter by the younger Malays and the island staff. 
After the meal, the Dayaks chatter, the women put ^vhite powder 
on their faces, the men draw long trousers over their shorts. They 
are preparing to dance. This dance is part of the "'occasioiffb anil 
in keeping with the atmosphere of vivacity produced by the energy 
of Kimbon in the past two hours. 

At 8.30 p.m, the dance begins, four w'-omen playing with their 
hands on two skin drums and two brass gongs. It is the ordinary 
formal dancing in the Malay style; men in pairs perform on the 
soft white sand between the shelter and the edge of the beach. 
Both Malays and Dayaks join this dancing — all along the coastal belt 
the pagan peoples nearly ahvays do Malay dancing nowadays. One 
of the Datus encourages the dancers; another, after having his 
leg pulled ]:)Y the ’women^s singing in the normal Malay ixiyiiim 
style, joins in himself. The Dayaks drink some arrack and the 
party warms up. Several young men practice their paces by them- 
selves in the shadows behind the shelter. One of the Malays, 
working on the island starts singing in paniim ^higainst” the women 
whilst dancing. There is a lot of laughing and clapping from all 
sections. 

After a while the Dayaks, with a little encouragement, decide 
to do a dance of their own. A few seats are placed in front of the 
shelter and the more distinguisfhed visitors are invited to sit on 
them. The tray of four fowls is placed on a box inside the shelter 
along with some rice. The women strike up a different rhythm on 
the drums, and a young man in white clothes starts to sing in a 
curious wailing manner. Two girls of 16 and 14 stand behind him 
and on his left, ail three facing the seats in line and looking over 
the box with the fowls and rice. The young man sings for about 
ten minutes, accompanied by two gongs and two drums. Then he 
starts a slow circulating movement, in something of a Javanese 
dance fashion, while Nimbon sprinkles rice and all three young 
people throw a little rice which they have been holding in their 
left hands. The two girls follow the man, dancing slowly, bending 
their knees and swinging their hands anti-clockwise around the 
box. They do this for ten minutes, then stop, fanning themselves 
with their handkerchiefs, which they hold in their left hands. Then, 
incited by the young man, the younger girl offers a cigarette to 
each of those sitting on the seats; the other girl follows, lighting 
the cigarettes. Ximbon comes behind them, saying, ^^lie young 
women wish to greet the distinguished ones^h 

This dance is called ^'konchong/" and in this form is said to 
be confined to the Selakoti. In the Sambas area, the women sit on 
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the distinguished visitors^ knees after offering cigarettes. And iu 
some places the handkerchiefs held by the girls are tlnxnni at 
whosoever they wish to dance with — and’ the men must coinpiy. 
This dance shows affinity with mdnguli, a form of dance found 
;aniong the Dusun^ in North Borneo, wdio place a flower wreath on 
the neck of the distinguished visitor. The Datu Tiianku Taha 
tells me that he has seen something of tthe same sort on the lower 
Limbang, north Sarawak (perhaps Bisaya?), I do not know of 
any such dance among the pagan tribes of the interior in Sarawak^ 
and it may be of Javanese origin— it is not ^"'Malay^h 

After the small spell of Dayak dancing, they return to the 
.Malay form, with added hilarity and energy. There is a good deal 
of fooling and rivalry. After midnight it rains heavily, to the dis- 
comfort of the seventy odd people using a shelter space intended 
■'■ior'a' few. ■■ 

The rain continnes in the morning, but relaxes about 8.30 a.m. 
Soon after this, the drums and gongs start np again, and Just after 
!$. a.m. Nimbon leads his party of men (Plate 3, B.) carrying one 
^of the amliahy which is placed about a hundred yards past the beach 
'On the rocks. Another is then taken inland and placed on the hillock 
i behind the beach. A third is placed at the other rocky limit of 

: the beach. The party then proceeds to the end of the promontory, 

i ^carrying the remaining four ancliak and the hvo hale with the big 

1 white flag carried in front. On the point they stop and fire off 

I crackers, Nimbon waves the white flag, and one of the hale is placed 

j :in position at the tip of the beach, along with the white flag on a 

post. The party then embarks in a canoe and goes out to the 
motor-boat which is to take them round the two islands. Two 
j ‘drummers are with them. Crackers are fired, Nimbon waves his 

1 white cloth. The white ffag is taken on board, along with 

; the remaining hale and four anclial'. The boarding party also 

has two brass gongs and a basket containing fifty or sixty turtle 
; 'eggs — the purpose of which will appear shortly. 

At 9.15 the party starts to circle the islands, proceeding anti- 
; ^clockwise, (as at Satang). Nimbon stands at the front of the boat 

; waving his white cloth and scattering his offerings, while others 

i beat the drums and fire ot! crackers. They land once at the back 

‘ of the big island (the site furthest from the beach) and pla('e one 

; of the anchal there. The remaining two ancliah and the hale are 

; placed on Talang Talang Kechil, where they afterwards land. 

I 'The hale is placed at the foot of the ffag staff on the beach. A 

I ehicken is sacrificed at the same time — the other offerings are of 

j course still in the hale and anchak. The pantang flags, to be 

\ placed on the beach at Talang Talang Kechii, are not taken by 

I this party but remain on Talang Talang. Besar, and will he })ut in 

I place later in the day as the Dayaks return to the mainland. 
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As the boat bearing the Dayak party returns to the beach 
at Taiang Taiang Besar (after an absence of an hour and a half) 
most of the Batus^ party from Kuching, led by the Datu Bandar- 
and the Datu Hakim/ go down to meet them. The Mufti remains 
in the house. He sa^’-s he is no longer nimble enough for what 
is to follow; he took a prominent part in 191:7. While the boat 
has been away, the junior Malays have been preparing the feast,, 
chopping up goat and fowl, handling masses of curry, mixing tinned 
soup and niilk and chopped ginger, and generally getting ready 

for a big meal. The female Dayaks have remained in the shelter 

drumming and singing pankms. 

As the canoe comes ashore with Kimbon and his colleagues,, 
they stand poised with turtle eggs held in their hands. The Batus 
and others, including the Chief Secretary and myself, are similarly 
poised with five or six eggs each on the beach. A few long shots 
are fired from the beach, and as the prahu grounds, this mounts to 
a vigorous cross fire. Nimbon, perhaps out of respect for his 
smart suit, x^emains in the prahu till last, while his friends rush 
ashore and soon put the Malay party to traditioiiai flight along 
the beach, with shouts and laughter and volleys of eggs. Xearly 

every one is hit and smeared with yolk. The skin of the egg is 

nipped with the fingers before throwing, so that the contents fly out 
the more easily. 

Everyone is excited and amused after the egg fight, wliich 
lasts less than five minutes. .Kimlion has to remind his assistant 
to plant the white flag again at the end of the beach — the man has. 
rushed off with it after the Batus and later rejoins Ximbon to plant 
it on the promontory. 

The significance of this egg fight is explained by the partici- 
pants as based on the idea that every egg the living Batus throw,, 
the spiritual Batus invoked by Ximbon will give back manifold,. 
There is also the idea of waste, of filling the air with eggs to^ 
produce an abundance thereafter. Kotten eggs '^should” be used 
but there were none available at this time. The participants did 
not suggest that there was also a signifleance in the Bayak — 
Malay conflict, and in the repulsing of the island or land forces- 
by those come up fresh from the sea (the turtles?). 

In another hour, at noon, the feast is ready, and all sit down 
to eat, with the same broad segi^egation as at Satang, except that 
the Europeans and Batus eat together. The Dayaks are fed last.. 
The scale of eating over this period is indicated in Appendix A:, 
most of the items were actually consumed on the spot, more than 
three-quarters of them on Taiang Taiang. 

After the feast the various parties return home, and the island 
is now paniang. On the way the Bayak party will place the* 
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pantang flag ou the beacli of Talang Takug Kechil. I had already 
suggested, partly as a tl*y-oiit, that 1 might return to Talaiig Tahuig 
Besar next day on the Go?ernment Ashing boat, after examining a 
new Ashing groimd out at sea* This caused considerable concern, 
and one of the Datus at once came and spoke to me on the siilflect, 
saying that everybody was afraid lest I should break the paniang 
in this way. For although the Mohammedans took a largely ]>as- 
sive part in the whole affair, it clearly had signiAcance for them 
also, and was by no means merely a passive pacification. Far from 
it. For although Mohammedans do not theoretically rec-oguise 
rites which invoke evil spirits, devils, etc., they do recognise, in 
Sarawak, the strength and sincerity of old customs which ante- 
date Islam here. The very earliest impact of Islam did not readi 
Brunei till the loth century, and in many places along the coast 
it arrived miidi later. In the interior, even today, Islam has made 
110 observable impact. Borneo is in fact at practically the farthest 
fringe of Mohammedan iiiAuence, receiving the last and least of it. 
Moreover, this part of Borneo probably met with Hindu influences, 
which were not nearly so well organised elsewhere on the island. 
The Hindu iiiAuences probably came over largely from tlie HamliavS 
area in Dutch Borneo, the comparatively recent homeland of fsim- 
bon and his friends. 


Nimboifls invocation is addressed to a series of Jawoia 
(jimta, some of them with j\Iohammedan titles, others probalily [ire" 
Mohammedan? It was not possible to take down his utterances 
as he muttered them. But the version he gave afterwards, verbatim^ 
is in substantial agreement with those parts that he was lieard to 
declaim. 'Ko doubt his actual utterances were more varied and 
more extensive. This word formula is a nice exam])]e of the inter- 
mediacy of eon temporary coastal Borneo culture. It is a mixture 
of so much, right down to the compromise of 1949, of Datu, Tuan 
and Antu; of llie pagan appeal to the invisible, not understood, and 
the parallel appeal to the manifest, administrating now. South, 
west and east; pagan, Moliammetlan and European — tlrat Euro- 
pean which has, in very recent times, turned many of these Land 
Da3^aks into Christians (S.P.G., E.C., Seventh Day Adventist, etc.), 
and many of them back again, too, as the SarawaTc Gazette recorder 
of 1882 attests, 


, .The Restdent proceeding overland with the object of taking the Seiakow 
village of Sedemak on his way. This was once a pretty populous Mission 
station, but its present aspect is somewhat forlorn, the Selakows have! dispersed 
in search of fresh farming grounds and the Mission house and Church fallen 
out of repair and overgrown by * 


It is against this little understood and often faded background of 
the past that the present has to be Judged. That past js as con- 
fused as the immediate environment of the semali on this Talang’^ 
Talang occasion — Dayak and Malaj^, Chinese and European. Out 
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-of this pattern comes Nimbon’s appeal of April 33rd, 1949. This 
is phrased in stilted Malay as spoken by non-Malay Dayaks. It 
is a series of three triangular invocations to south, west and east — 
the north being the land end of the beach and the performers’ own 
base point. In actual performance, the formula is used loosely 
and varied, and bTimbon evidently had no intense interest in how 
it was saicl or why — unlike many Sea Dayak, Kelabit and other 
pagan formulae of the “purer” pagan people living inland to the 
north (cf, Harrisson, 1949 B.) 


iNimbon’s Procedure : 

1 . To the South : he proclaims :■ 

Hai! Marjasi Jin Japar turun-lah cJi- 
laut dengan Timbak Buei dan Burisan 
Bujang Andalan 

To the Wesl : 

Hai! segala Puaka yang di-Tanjong 
Datu minta antar segala penyu kepada 
Talang Talang. 

To the East : 

Hai! Pemawa Day a Lundu Daya Selekou 
yang mula mula menyemah Talang 
Talang pada masa ini saya minta antar- 
kan segala penyu ka-Talang Talang 
kerana Tom Harrisson sudah menyembah 
.dengan darah bati manok dan kambeng 
dan nasi 

. 2 . To the South: 

Hai! segala Bujang Siol Sarikaya, Putri 
Fajar Menyinsing asal usol dari penyu 
■ datang-lah, kamu sekalian yang di- 
telok rantau atau pun di-Pulau mana 
mana 

.i)atang“Iah ka-Pulau Talang Talang 
sebab saya beri sembahan Tom Harrisson 
dengan darah liati manok dan kambeng 
dan nasi. 

To the West: 

Hai! Abang Pata yang mula-mula kami 
ikut di Pulau Talang Talang dengan 
Tu’ Merjan dengan Awang Ali Puaka 
yang berkuasa di Pulau Talang Talang 
ini sebab ini-lah sembahan Tom Harrisson 
dengan darah hati manok dan kambeng 
‘dan nasi kerana minta senang santosa 
selamat dan sampurna segala anafc anak 
• pasir yang di wakil oleh Tom Harrisson 
tmenjaga Talang Talang. 


Nimbon invokes these spirit persons to 
come down, but no one present can 
explain who they are, (starts very flat). 


The Puaka is on Tanjong Datu, which 
has a number of sacred connections 
{cf, Harrisson I949) • Puaka is to 
bring the turtles here. 


The two persons who “first made 
scmah^’ are invoked to bring the turtles 
to Talang Talang where Tom Harrisson 
has made oflFering with blood and 
chickens’ liver, goat and rice, (the 
tempo is stepped up). 


Putri Fajar Menyinsing is a symbol here 
for the sun (mixed Arab-Malay) and 
the *'king of the turtles”, ancestor to 
all. The invitation to come is now 
more sweeping — from every bay and 
inlet, from other islands. 


The invocation is further extended. 
Those who once ran the island, includ- 
ing Abang Pata are brought in. Health 
and happiness is sought for all t^se 
who work on the islands (in full blast 
now) . 
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To ihe East: 

Hai! segaia keramat di gunang Angus Sacred stones on the mainland mountains 

gunong Tamil! gunong Puei ini-l ah sem- are invoked to bring in all turtles 

bahan Tom Harrisson manyembah kamu waiting or adrift. Some fishing scmah 

sekalian Puaka dan keramat minta is intrusive here? 

tuiong antarkan segaia penyu penyu (cf, Reteh below). 

yang sesac atau terdampai* di-telok ran- 

tau man.! tuiong antarkan ka-Pulau 

Talang Talang. 

3. To, ike South : 

Hai! segaia Datu Ambor Reteh Datu The symbolism is more elaborate here — 

Ambor Mayang asal usol Ikan dan Bubok Datu Ambor, arching of palm tops and 

saya memberi sembahan Tom Harrisson dry cooked rice? 

dengan darah hati manok dan kanibeng 
dan nasi. 

To the West: 

Hai! segaia karang bandar yang di pusat Deep-water stones are also invoked, on 
ayer aku memberi sembahan Tom the previous formulae. 

Harrisson dengan darah manok hati dan 
kambeng dan nasi minta tulang antarkan 
segaia penyu yang sesat atau terdampar 
dimana-mana tuiong antarkan ka-Pulau 
Talang Talang. 

To the E-asf : 

K.ita yang berkuasa di Pulau Talang The spirit, in the stone is finally invoked- 

Talang Kechil Batu Jin berantei inilah for Talang Talang Kechil. 

persembahan Tom Harrisson dengan 
darah hati manok dan kambeng dan 

nasi. . ■ 

Here we have iuvoeatious by a Dayak, but in a foreign language,- 
Malay, with x\rabic inclusions and with passages of little meaning’ 
(even to Arabic scholars). This may be a much deteriorated ver- 
sion of a once elaborate set of appeals? But it still meaut_ enough 
for IS[imi)on to go through the phrases over and over again for a 
total period of at least five hours. This mixture further compli- 
cates the origion of the ceremony and makes it all the more evidently 
polyglot. 

An omen suitably concluded the affair. While the .Datiis and 
.Europeans 'were eating their share of the feast, upstairs in the 
staff house, it w'as pointed out that the turtle rock — Batu Penyu— 
on the sand immediately below the house, was barely visible this- 
year. This was regarded as a good omen, it being said that in 
years wdieii it is much exposed few turtles will Jay. 1948 was- 
cited as an example, when the rock was fully out, though actually 
the lay was good in comparison with previous years. There is,, 
however, some reason to associate the amount and condition of 
the sand on the ]>each with a good lay. In that sense the 1949^ 
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beach was promising. But Banks (1937) suggests a correlation 
between a severe monsoon and a poor lay. 1918/49 monsoon was 
particularly severe and on that criterion a poor yield wag to be 
expected; results in 1949 were certainly not up to 1948 staiulard, 
despite the non-observance of semaJi in 1948. 

6.— Analysis: 

Sernali as practised on the three Turtle Islands in 1949 is 
clearly a mixture of elements, evidently ])re“Mohaniriie(laii in 
■some respects, and linked to rituals of a type found over much of 
the world (^meating the boiinds^^ etc.). The variation between 
the two rites performed at the same season are^ considerable, but 
’the basis is clearly the same in both cases, and is part of a much 
more widely distributed though unrecorded ceremony in coastal 
Sarawak (and probably elsewhere). 

Though on both islands the word formulae were Malay (of a 
sort), on one the speaker was a Malay — l^Ielanaii, and on the 
other a pagan Land Dayak. The main emphasis was on action, 
rather than words — notably the procession on the beach, circling 
the island, and the placing of signs and marks afterwards, with 
subsequent panimg. 

The main difference between the two islands may be most 
simply expressed thus: — 


Item 

Satang Procedure 

Talang Talang Procedure. 

■Pa'wang. 

Sarong over trousers 

(Mohammedan) . 

No sarong (pagan). 

mite Cloth. 

Carried under arm. 

On head. 

Main offering. 

On pole, puan. 

In two small houses, bale. 

Anchak trays. 

Two, large. 

Seven, medium. 

n-iced used 

Seven colours. 

One colour. 

Candies 

Not included in offerings. 

Included. 

’Cigarettes. 

Included in offerings. 

Not included. 

Invocation. 

Short and numerical. 

Longer & diffuse. 

Procession. 

In morning only. 

Evening Sc morning; 
points of compass. 

I large Flag. 

None. 

White one; also Turtle Flag. 

"When pendants 
placed. 

After circling island. 

Before on Talang Talang Besar; 
after on Kechil. 

Dance at night. 

Nil. 

Energetic Sc varied. 

Fgg ffght. 

Nil. 

Vigorous. 

Senior Assistant. 

Not noticeable. 

Active. 

^General 

Atmosphere. 

Serious but listless. 

Diffuse but dynamic. 
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On Talang Talaiig additional ^^pagaix” apparatus was also 
used by Ximbon in the shelter, as described; there was none of this, 
and no special shelter, on Batang. The main similarities inciinle: — 

Kerosene tin of tinder and fuel for smoke in circlhig island. 
Fse of skin drum for noise and effects. 

Fireworks extensively used. 

Circle island anti-clockwise. 

Stop off to put ancfiali on other points of island. 

Women ])resent but take no part in procession or circling. 
Goats and fowls killed: feast after end of ceremony. 

Pantang period after feast (three days). 

Mufti prays ])ublicly on heach at sunset. 
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Appendix A 

Material used on the Hire e islands in the lOJfO Semah, 

A few tins on the following list were left oyer— nothing else. 
The greater pait of the food were eaten on Talaiig iTalang Eesar. 
The total cost of any oecasioii could not l)e less than $500 based 
on current prices. In addition, about 3,000 turtle eggs (currently 
yaliied at $90) were distributed free in accordanee with custom. 
In the past, when the Datus controlled the islands, it was allegedly 
customary to give 50 eggs to everybody present, and 100 to ^hnipor- 
tant people^^. This year 100 was given to the ^^‘■'imp or taut people^',, 
25 to each Dayak, and a smaller number to the visiting boat crew, the 
staff, etc. (ill accordance with Government routine it is now 
an obligation to deliver a quota of eggs for public sale in Kuching). 

A third goat was presented for the occasion by the retailers who 
handle the eggs in Kuching. A few things were left over ; these 
were distributed free in accordance with the charity basis on which 
the industry is run. 

List of items. 


Sptces Value 

Jintan puteh . . . . . . . . . . $ .20 

Leba^ . . . . . . . . .... .10 

Kayu Manis . . . . . . . . . . .40 

Chengkeh . . . . . . . . . . .50 

Buah Sapulaga . . .... . . . . 3.00 

Buah Anis . . . . . . . . . . .40 


40 catties Brinjal . . . . . . . . 8.00 

50 catties Labu . . . . . . . . . . 4.75 

20 ties sereli . . . . . . . . . . 1 .00 

3 catties ginger . . . . . . . . 2.00 

Lingkuas etc. . . . . . . . . . . 1.50 

5 catties chilli (fresh) . . . . . . 2.30 

Daun soup etc, (fresh) . . . . . . . . 1.95' 

5 pieces plate .... . . . . . . 4.25 


3 Fathom white cloth .. .. .• <5.13 

Cloth, red, yellow and black . , . . . . 2.70 

Pulaikat Sarong . . .... . . . . 2.40 

1 suit, ordinary . . . . . . . . 8 .00 

I Sedatar . . . . . . . . . - 140 

I bottle Chinese Wine .. .. .. 

3 boxes face powder . . . . . . . . *75 

1 bottle perfume .. .. .. .. 

Cash for Tukang Semah, Talanga . . . . 20.00 

Cash for Tukang Semah, Satang . . . . 20,00 

I pic. Aust. Knife . . .. .. .. 

1 dozen eggs for Tukang Semah .. .. 1*20 

2 chicken for T. Semah, .. .. i-oo 

20 fowls . . , . . . .. .. 49.00 

8 bottles coconut oB . . .. .. .. 5*^® 

Firewood , . , . . . . . . . 

20 coconuts . . , . . . . . . . . 3*00 
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2 bottles Chinese soup powder .. i.oo 

jYz catties chilli (ground) .. .. 2.50 

goats . . .. .. .. .. 48.00 

Cooking pans and large plates and Mate 

hired from Mosque .. .. .. 18.20 

2 piculs rice .... . . , , . . 64,00 

2s catties brown sugar . . . . . . . . 8.7^ 

3 catties biachan . . . . . . . . .1.95 

2 gantang rock salt .. .. .. .1.50 

3 catties asam jawa .. .. .9<S 

15 catties large onions .. .. .. .. 4.J0 

2 catties small onions . . . . . . 1 .00 

2 catties onions . . .. .. .. 1.30 

15 catties kachang . . .. .. .. 6.00 

1 catty flour .. .. .. .. .. ,40 

3 catties sago . . . . . . . , .90 

3 tin curry powder . . . . . . . . 6,00 

10 catties ghee ., .. .. .. ij.oo 

4 bottles sauce .. , .. .. 2.00 

2 bottles vinegar ., .. .. .. 1.60 

12 tins cond. milk . , . . . . . . 7,32 

6 tins corned beef . . . , . . . . 9.00 

12 tins herring .. .. .. 7.80 

2 catties pusu . . . . . . . . 2.40 

2 catties dry prawn . . . . . . . . 3 -oo 

3 tins biscuits cabin . . . . , . . . i6.jo 

1 tin nipah sugar . . . . . , . . 6.50 

3 cartons cigarettes . . . . , . . . 27.00 

8 tahils tobacco . . . . . , . . 4.00 

z dozen tins cigarettes .. ,, 

Daun Roko .. .. ., .. i.oo 

15 packets Fire-crackers .. .. . , ^-7J? 

3 catties kemyanan (incense) . . , . . . 3.90 

4 dozen candies ,. .. .. .. 4.80 

1 tin kerosene oil . . . . . . . . 4.20 

20 catties potatoes . . . . , . . . 6,00 

2 dozen eggs . . . . . . . . . . 2.64 

12 tins fruits .. .. .. .. .. 12.60 

1 tin sweet biscuits .. ., .. .. 3-25 

12 tins camp pie .. .. .. . . 8.40 

6 tins butter .. .. . •. .. 10.50 

6 tins jam .. .. .. .. .. 3*90 

48 pieces banana . . . . . . . . 1.68 

10 salt fish . . . . . . . . . . 10.00 

6 catties coffee .. .. .. 7.92 

<4 packets matches . . . . . . . . 2.40 

3 tins evap. milk .. .. .. .. 1.80 

2 tins tomato soup .. .. .. .. 1,00 

Total $540.3$ 


Appendix B 

Tnrtle Island Egg Yields, im—im, 

Tlie factors controlling egg yields are not precisely known. 
Some have been discussed by Banks (1937) and Harrisson (1947). 
There is wide scale variation from year to year. 1948 was above 
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average. The following were the totals collected on each island. 
A lurinber were left to hatch (aiicl in ^ some eases replanted and 
hatched specially) ; P^^viouslj the staff had collected as near as 
possible to 1007 ^ of all eggs laid. 


1948 Month 

Talang Talang 
Besar 

Talang' Talang 
Kechii 

Satang 

.Total.';: 

January 

10,135 

11,985 

2,330 

24,450 

February 

14,287 

14,020 

2,160 

30,467 

March 

21,234 

19,045 

5,150 

43,42? 

April 

33,217 

29,980 

3,020 

66,217 

May 

^2,451 

56,860 

6,910 

; I 2 ' 6 ., 221 ; 

June 

140,987 

91,080 

20,270 

252 , 337 ' /'■ 

J'^l 7 ' 

202,546 

140,430 

40,660 

383,636 

August 

179,23? I 

144,430 

48,270 

'■,371,93? 

September j 

136,126 

99,360 

40,415 

275,901 

October j 

54,792 

48,285 

28,020 

131,097 

November 1 

16,000 

28,000 

11,000 

5 5 ,000 

December j 

9,421 

i 15,908 

^, 07 i 1 

31,404 

j 

1948 total 1 

i 

880, 43y 

^99,383 

212,280 

X. 79 2, 09 8 


The Xovemlyer 1948 figures are incomplete by up to 5,000. Tor 
the first seven months of 1949, there was a noticeable decrease in 
laying as compared with 1948. 


1 

j Talang Talang 
! Besar 

Talang Talang 
Kechil 

Satang 

Total 

January 

9,4^9 

10,173 

1,940 

'2I,58.'.2:, : 

February 

7,594 

7,507 

840 

15,941 

March 

7,405 

9,421 

1,490 

18,316 

April 

10,371 

10,274 , 

995 

21,640 

May 

20,017 

19,51? ; 

1 1,190 

40,726 

June 

36,817 

3 < 5 , 55<5 

2,865 

76,238 


70,048 

57,092 

10,520 

137,660 


A Note on the Plates 

Plate 2. 

A. The Semah canoe circles Satang Island. 

The general atmosphere is/‘senous'h 

B. The Pawatig (a Malay-Meianau) at Satang. with the Pjian pole placed 

after circling the island. 

C. The Pawang (a Selakou Land Dayak) at Talang Talang Besar in semi- 

, , ■ ■■ trance. ; . . , 

Plate 3 . . 

A. Some of the Selakous who attended the ceremony on Talang Talang 

Besar. ■■■■■■ 

B. Start of the procession on the beach at Talang Talang. One Bale 

is being carried and fireworks let off. The general atmosphere 
is ^Tun'h 

C. The Bale . (model house) for offerings on Talang Talang Besar. 
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The Reminiscences olF Colonel Nehuys 

hy C. E. WuETZBriiG, M.C. 

(Keceh'edf Sepfemher 1^49). 

Journal 10, Part 2, of lOJfl contained Mr- IP Pnc llilUr^ 
iransJafed e.rtracis from the second enlarged edition of the '^Lefier^i 
of Colonel yalniys'' puhlislied at Breda in 1827, the first edition 
having appeared in 1826, Becenthj he acquired a copij of a laiier 
vjorh 1 ) 1 / the same author, the ''Reminiscences of the Public 
Private Life ( 17 00-18 JfO) of If. G, Baron Nahuys van Bnrgst trail- 
slated by his daughleP' privately printed in English at Arnhem 
in 1858. 'Mr. Miller kindly alloired me to make e.riracts, before 
'he carried out his generous practice of presenting the books to the 
Library at Malaya House. 

The impression left, I think, on the mind of the reader of this aucobio.^raphy 
is that the author, though possessing great strength of character, was nevertheless; 
a man of considerable charm. He combined unswerving devotion to duty with 
a very kindly nature. Thus he could be most outspoken against those whom he 
considered fell short of his standards of loyalty or behaviour but he never trea- 
sured up ill will. He was a good husband and father. His wife was English. 

His career was long and distinguished, and he finally reached the rank of Major 
General, earning many orders and decorations. He had two long spells in Java 
and to readers of the Journal extracts in reference to these will be of considerable 
interest. 

Nahuys left Holland for Batavia on the first occasion at the end of i8oy. 
Owing to the war his route was rather devious. He first went to Denmark and 
there took ship for Cape Town. This journey took five months. He spent two 
months in South Africa and then managed to get a ship to Java reaching A.njer 
two months later — nine montiis in ail. In his Reminiscences he says: — 

^^Onlv a very few months after we arrived at the capital of 
Ketherlainrs India, we learned that Louis iS^apoleon Bonaparte had 
been appointed King of Holland and that the first act of this so 
newly raised Majesty was to annul and recall the High Commis- 
sion of Messrs. Eiout and Van Grasvddt, both of which gentlemen 
had already proceeded to Xorth America, whence they returned to 
Hoiiand. This unexpected turn of affairs and bitter dipppomt- 
ment had caused several persons, attached to the Commission, to 
return to their country, while others on the contrary were seduced 
or prevailed upon to remain in India by the fair promises and bright 
hopes, held out to them by the Indian Government, of giving them 
good situations on the first opportunity, I belonged to the first 
class of these civil officers, but already had seen too much of the 
inconceivable weakness of the Government and of the land and 
naval forces of Dutch India to feel any inclination to serve under 
such a government in any capacity, particularly on one occasion, 
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■when a few armed sloops, belonging to the squadron under command 
•of Sir Edward Peilew, took and burnt three men of war and six 
armed boats of the Company, besides a few merchant ships, in all 
six or seven and twenty in number, almost without striking a l)low 
or experiencing any resistance. The account of this event, written 
at the time I was an e.ye-witiiess to the fact, I shall make room for 
here; hut alas it proved as humiliating to the Dutch flag as fatal 
to our colony. Yes, indeed it is degrading to the Batavian flag to 
have endured such humiliation from an enemy without having 
revenged the insult, and although even a manful and courageous 
Tesistaiiee might not have averted the blow, at least a valiant defence 
■would have rendered the matter more difficult and caused greater 
loss to the aggressor and less dishonour to the attacked. Early in 
the morning of the 27th Yov. 1806, I went to the citadel of Batavia 
in order to see if the long expected ships from Holland with the 
.newly appointed Gommissary — General Eloiit and the Governor 
General Van Grasveldt on board were in sight, when a signal was 
made that strange vessels were approaching, and soon after two 
more signals told us they were Ereiieh ships. In the mean time 
many of the spectators gave it plainly as their opinion that the 
approaching ships, bearing French colors, were no other than 
English ones, consequently hostile vessels, which suspicion proved 
but too true, when the French flag was lowered and the English one 
hoisted in its stead, and when the Dutch frigate, the William, wliich 
lay at anchor under the island of Onrust, was taken by the enemy. 
It seemed to me that this ship had time enough to escape, if she 
had not ])ut too much trust in the false colours of the enemy, a 
:stratagem well known to all seamen. Soon after we saw seven 
English ships, four of which were ships of the line, two frigates and 
one brig steering for the roads of Batavia, while all the Dutch ships 
of war lying there, as well as the merchantmen, also a Bussian 
vessel (I believe, the Frederick von A'ineke) retreated to the 
Modderbank, a shoal under protection and reach of the ])at- 
teries Pollux and Castor, and de Bottelier. When I counted amongst 
the vessels that retreated eight men of war, one frigate and two 
brigs, besides six armed ships and ])rigs of the company I did not 
ieei at ail uneasy about our fleet, particularly as the Are from the 
English vessels, so far off, did not do much damage. But I was 
:sorry to see that one frigate, the Phoenix, belonging to the Com- 
mander of the lioads, van der Saiide, lay in the worst position pos- 
rsible to offer any resistance. Instead of showing her broadside to 
Ihe enemy, the ship^s head was turned inshore, in order to get her 
ns close as possible to the Modderbank, wdiile she exposed her stern 
to the hostile vessels. Yet I thought it impro])abie that all these 
vessels in broad daytime should not be a match for an attack from 
the enemies boats. However, I saw 18 of the latter preparing for 
the assault and by help of their oars approaching fast. The armed 
«hips of the Company greatly damaged the ap])roaching enemy and 
xiddled tw^o sloops mercilessly, so as to disable them completely. 
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Not a single shot had as yet been fired from oiir men of war; and 
I flattered myself with the hope that they only reserved their fire 
for a ])ettGr o])])ortiinity and to render it more efeetive ; hut alas^ 
grievous and painful was my disappointment, when 1 saw these 
shi})s, abandoned by their officers and crews, and the Phocaiix eoon 
after taken ])y the English, who, by help of their lu'oadsitlcs, soon 
obliged the naval officers and men of the ('’om])aiiy^s ships to leave 
their decks likewise. How different would have been the caise if 
the Phoenix and the two ])rigs had done their duty and defended 
themselves courageously, or if the men had spiked the guns or 
thrown the powder and shot over board before abandoning their 
ships. The blame of the whole proceeding was attributed to Admiral 
Hartsinck whose orders entirely exculpated the naval officers who 
had fulfilled them, and consequently accounted for their otherwise 
inconceivable conduct. The well known fact that a warrant luul 
been issued on high authority to arrest the Admiral on his arrival 
in his native countiw, which was prevented l)y his death, makes 
it very probable, that if our naval officers and seamen had not been; 
restrained by his orders, they would have defended themselves as 
valiantly as Captain Aaibers, Commander of the frigate the Pallas 
of 36 guns did, when attacked by the English frigate Creyhoumi 
also a thirty-six gunship and by the Harrier of 18 guns, for our 
ship did not strike before having offered a glorious and unequal 
resistance during which she was quite disabled by the enemy^s fire 
and had lost her valiant Commander Aaibers and her not less brave* 
first officer Hulsebosch who fell in the action; whilst three of her 
four remaining officers were seriously or slightly wounded; amongst 
them was Lieutenant (now Vice Admiral) Lucas, one whom 1 may 
num])er amongst my friends for the last fifty years. Notwith- 
standing his wound, this brave fellow would not leave the deck for 
an instant. All efforts of the enemy to get off the conquered fleet 
from the mudbank proved ineffectual ; some of the Company's sloops- 
likewise were not in a fit state to put to sea, but had been scuttled ])y 
their commanders before being abandoned. The English did not 
now hesitate to accomplish the only thing that was left to them 
and that was to burn the fleet, so that early next morning there 
was nothing more to be seen of our fleet of six and twenty ships,, 
meii-of-war and merchant vessels, which were all reduc^ed to ashes. 
The view of so many burning vessels (especially after nightfall) 
some of which from time to time blew up with a tremendous exjdo- 
sion, was such an pmposing sight that I shall never forget 
it. If, our navab force was so much to be blamed 

on this occasion, not less sad was it to see the pitiful 

inactivity and apathy of our land forces. I t was not 

till the enemy had nearly reached the roads, that the first alarm 
was given, though this ought to have been the case on first sight 
of the suspicious looking vessels, as it always requires much time 
to man the strand batteries which by reason of the prevailing sick- 
ness were not armed as usual, I heard from an officer on guard,, 
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that at nine at night the men were still in want of erery thing, 
and that no rations had at that time been distributed, which does 
not ap])ear surprising, when we consider the wretched state of the 
military service. Instead of teaching the soldier in time of war by 
means of an unexpected false alarm to seize his weapons at a 
moment’s warning, a false alarm was sometimes given, but the 
different batallions were carefully warned three days previously. 
Eortunateh' flie enemy’s fleet, under the orders of Sir Edward 
Pellew, had not any troops for a del)arcation on board, and this 
Admiral was not acquainted with the wretched state of Batavia, 
■otherwise he would certainly have attempted to laud his marines 
and sailors, which he afterwards effected with success on another 
part of the island.” (PP- ^6 — 31) 

In March 1807 Nahuys left for Holland and after various adventures was 
selected by the King of Holland (Louis Napoleon) to take Despatches out to 
Daendels. He left Holland in March 1809 via England (in disguise) and N. 
J^merica, arriving in Java in November. 

“Tn the same year, 1810, the Molucca Islands fell into the 
hands of the English, and Colonel Filtyh commaiKlant at Amboina, 
who had capitulated, was shot by orders of a Court Martial, as it 
had been proved that he was fully aware lie had surrendered to a 
ioroe far inferior to his own. 

"‘•'My inestimable friend. General de Kock, wrote to me on this 
subject, 12th Jiuie, 1810, as follows: — 

""My dear Friend! Yesterday we had a sad day of it; 
Filty was shot. The law eondemned him and that justly, when 
you take into eoiisideratioii what eminent services he might have 
"rendered the Colony, and how he might have promoted his own 
interests. Otherwise Filty was an honest and worthy man. 
All his acts proved him to have erred from weakness of charac- 
ter and want of foresight, hut I firmly believe that in acting 
as he did, he thought he was promoting the good of his coun- 
try, and that if he had been well advised, he would really 
have done so.^V (pp. 37 — 38) 

""Some months afterwards (1810) the news reached Java that 
the Netherlands had been incorporated with France and that our 
beloved native land had become one of the provinces of the French 
empire. This bitter intelligence awakened various sensations 
amongst the inhabitants of Java. For the most part it created 
feelings of great distress and grief. The Governor-General only 
seemed to rejoice at the event and to look upon it as most fortunate 
and benefieial. It was not long after this that his Excellency issued 
orders to all the civil and military servants of the Government to 

■ (i) Filz 
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take oath of allegiance to the Emperor Napoleon, This insult 
to Holland’s honour and nationality wounded me to the quick and 
I had the inconceivable imprudence to write to niy friend the 
Brigadier de Kock through the post, to ask him if there was no 
p(>£-3ibiiity of resisting the orders of the Governor-General hy united 
efforts and thus to save the Dutch flag from ignominy.” 

(pp. 4b — 47) 

Suddenly a newly appointed French General arrived, Major General JUMEL,, 
with information that General JANSSENS had been appointed to succeed DAENDELS' 
as Governor-General. JANSSENS himself reached Java on zy April, i8ir. 

few weeks after Lieutenant General Janssens had assumed 
the reins of Government, in August 1811, an T-Cnglish Fleet, bearing 
landing troops, appeared off the Isle of Java.” (p. 53) 

Nahuys was then serving in a civil capacity up country but he immediately- 
volunteered to rejoin the army and was appointed staff officer to Brigadier Alberti. 
His account of the fighting is interesting but is too long to quote. Space may 
however be found for one amusing incident. As soon as the capture if Meester 
Cornelis was effected, some of the rich Dutch merchants from Welterwreden drove 
out with their wives in their luxurious carriages to view tihe scene. To their dis- 
may British officers promptly requisitioned the lot to transport the wounded and the 
unfortunate civilians found themselves faced with an unaccustomed long and hoc 
trudge home, little encouraged by the thought that tiheir carriages, if they ever 
saw them again, would be smothered in blood and dirt. 

Nahuys himself early in the action ventured too near the British Lines and 
was taken prisoner, but later exchanged. He was subsequently wounded and taken 
prisoner again. He was well treated till certain Dutch Officers, annoyed by his. 
criticism of their readiness to desert to the English, reported him as a dangerous 
enemy of England and he was unceremoniously shipped off to Bengal without any 
of his baggage. He was well treated by Lord Minto on arrival in Calcutta and 
after being a prisoner-of-war in Reading, he eventually got back to Holland, in 
1815. ■ ■ ” '■ ■ ■ ■ 

After some difficulties he was allowed to return to Java as a volunteer and left: 
in December 1814. After shipwreck and other adventures he got back to Holland 
and was starting again when Napoleon escaped and war re-started. After taking: 
part in this he again determined to leave for Java, 

the autumn of 1815 the hour was at hand, when the Com- 
missaries Mr. 0, Elout, Baron Van Der Capelleii and Yice-Admiral 
Buyskes were to embark for India with a considerable number of 
troops.' As the Government of the Netherlands thought that the 
English authorities in Java were apprized since some time of the 
approaching arrival of their allies, and had therefore made every- 
thing ready for their reception, it was coiisiderecL superfluous to 
send out commissaries in advance, as had been the previous plan. 
Meanwhile from the letters of my friends in Batavia, it seemed very 
clear that the English were % from making preparations or taking 
measures for the reception and barracking of the Dutch troops^ 
having pulled down several barracks, and amongst others sold the 
one called Eyswyk to private individuals.. On the strength of this 
fact I still requested to be sent out in advance for the accomplish' 
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ment of oiir eoiiimission in Java. On my desire not being grantecl, 
as the •unfavourable aceounts 1 had received were considered exag- 
gerated, and consequently the sending of a person in adyanee as 
commissary needless, and' particularly too expensive. I offered the 
Director Jj'eneral of Colonies my services again at my own expense^ 
to go to Java without burthening the public treasure and there to 
take upon ni}' self the fiinetions of three commissaries and alone to 
accomplish their duties, so fully Avas I persuaded of the necessity 
of so doing. On my arrival in Java I ])ercoived that no one knew 
that the English possessors were so soon to reinsta'te the former 
masters, and no one had heard that the Dutch fleet Avith troops and 
the Dutch Commissaries^eneral on board, had left Holland on 
the 29th October and Avas steering for Java. The unexpected sight 
of a Dutch frigate in the roads of Batavia Thought a number of 
h; inquisitive English and nearly half the Dutch }) 0 [)ulation on to the 

quay. Still higher rose their curiosity Avlien they recognised in 
the approaching boat a Dutch officer, in my person. They scarcely 
gave me time to come ashore. Those on shore called out in a 
chorus most agreeable to my ears: Welcome, AA^elcome, dearest 
friend !” and I Avas literally stormed Avith questions right and left, 
about the news I had brought from Holland. — ‘^Xotliing, gentle- 
men”, said I, ^ffiothing friends, but Avhat you have certainly heard 
long ago, that every one in our country is very happy after our 
glorious campaign against France, and that you may daily expect 
the high Commission avIio are on their Avay to resume the. govern- 
ment of all our East-Indian possessions.^” Xo pen, at least not 
mine, can describe the impression this Joyful inteliigeiiee had on the 
minds and spirits of niy good coimtrymeii Avho looked upon that 
ardently and long desired period as still very far distant, and. 
natural'lv as very uncertain, as a newly appointed Governor-fjeneral 
was daily expected from Bengal in BataAua, Avhich raised hopes in 
the English and fears amongst the Dutch inhabitants that the 
restitution of the Dutch colonial possessions to their old masters, 
-one of the chief articles in the Vienna treaty, might have again been 
retracted or altered after the ])attle of Waterloo, or later. It seemed 
to me as if an electric shock had run through the assembled croAvd 
and turned them all instantaneously mad. The cheering, the 
general hurrah! and the deafening cries of ‘^Tong live the King of 
Holland! long live JaAa! long live Xahuys!” AA^ere iinexam|ded, and 
did not cease till I had been conducted, I may -say rather half carried 
by the people from the landing-place to the Toko (the AA^arehouse) 
of Mr. Homines, at the corner of the AA^ell knoAvn Vierkant (square). 
Many eye-Avitn esses of this affecting scene are certainly still alive,' 
and to them I address myself; I ask them if ever a prince or 
monarch could be receded with more heartfelt and unvarnished 
joy than fell to my happy lot that day. I am too fully convinced 
that it was not my individual person, which Avas the cause and 

>(2) Travers in his Diary refers to the sudden arrival of Colonel Nahuys with the 
£rst authentic news. 
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origin of this Jo.y, and that the honour was only conferred on me as 
the bearer of agreeable news, but this did not make it the less 
pleasing. The feelings my arrival created in Java were various ; as 
amongst my worthy comitrymen they were those of nnboiiiuled de- 
light, so amongst the civil and military servants of the English 
Go\^n-nment it created universal consternation and dejection. Many 
of the latter could not believe that their short "reign was to end so 
soon, especially when three days after my arrival the newly apjiointed 
English Governor of Java, Tindall^, landed at Batavia with a newly 
nominated member of council, Mr Abrahams. Even great doubts 
arose in the minds of the English administration, as I perceived by 
the polite request of the Governor to come to him in the British 
Council-hall, and there to give some exi)lanations with regard to 
the departure of the Dutch Beet from Holland, and the a}>proaching 
surrender of the Colony, coiieerning which tlie Java Government 
had received neither private nor official communication, and anxious- 
ly wished to send some accounts of it to the Governor-General of 
of British India (pp. 81 — 84) 

last, but not till the month of August, they came to 
an agreement by which it was settled that on the arrival 
of the Dutch troops sent from Batavia to the inland courts of 
Souraearta and Djocjocarta, the British flag should he lowered with 
the usual military honors and the Dutch one hoisted under the 
same ceremony, after whieli forthwith a protocol was to be sent 
to the Government at Batavia to acquaint them with it, and that 
immediately after this intelligence, the English colonial direction 
was to be transferred to the Dutch. Having lieen appointed by tlie 
Commissaries Eesident at the court of Djocjocarta, T was the first 
to have the pleasure of hoisting the eolodrs of my Fatherland on. 
the Isle ox Java, and to see them waving in the breeze on the sum- 
mit of the fort and from the roof of my Eesidency barely half an 
hour after the arrival of the Dutch forces at Djocjocarta.^^ 

(p. 86) 

^^Shortly after my arrival at Djocjocarta the English Eesident 
Mr John Crawford^, presented to me Prince Paknalam, the young 
SultaiPs grand-uncle, who on account of his nephew’s minority had 
been appointed ad interim to direct the affairs of the kingdom of 
DJocjoearta by the English Government. When the Prince heard 
my name and Mr. Crawford asked him if he had known or seen 
me before, the Prince, much affected, declared in a touching man- 
ner that not only he did know me, but that he knew that next to God, 
his son and himself, were indebted to me for the salvation of their 
lives and that he should ever be thankful to me, — as indeed he 
proved till his death, many years later. Prince or Paiigerang 
Paknalam, formerly styled Prince Notto Kesoemo, was the same 

(3) Fendall ^ 

(4) Crawfurd, later Resident jof Singapore. 
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’who ill iSn, by and in GOiiseqiienee of the arrival of Governor- 
Oenerai Janssens was wonderfully delivered by the hand of Provi- 
dence from death/^ (p. 87) 

'^After 1 had been some time Resident at the court of the 
Sultan of DJocjocarta, I was very glad to have an opportunity of 
proving to the then British Governor of Beiicoolen, Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raihes, that I did not entertain any feelings of animosity 
towards him for the unjust treatment I had met with, when he 
was Governor of the Island, when I was so suddenly banished from 
Java, I wished to prove nothing more ardently than that I had 
forgotten the ])ast, and only sought the best revenge, the only one 
worthy of one wdio professes real generous and Christian principles, 
— ^namely to return good for evil. A brotlier-inJaw of Sir Stamforcl 
Raffles, Captain Aiiber, and three of the English Governor’s friends 
had come over from Bencoolen to Java to see everything of note 
in the isle. They had brought letters of recommendation to almost 
all the Butch Residents, most of wdiom had served under the Govern- 
ment of Sir Stamford Raffles and to wdiom they w'ere under great 
obligations. These English gentlemen travelled from one Resi- 
dency to another, making a halt at each; consequently they visited 
mine likewise, wdiich certainly w^as the best w’ortb seeing of all 
throughout Java, hut naturally they w^ere not furnished with letters 
of recommendation to the Resident wdiom Raffles had formerly treated 
so inimically: this did not and ought not to prevent me from contri- 
ting to make the sojourn of these strangers at DJocJocarta during 
several days as pleasant as possible, and giving them an opportunity of 
seeing every thing that this remarkable capital and beautiful neigh- 
bourhood contain. The gentlemen travellers on their return to 
Bencoolen, wdien they presented Lady Raffles with a pretty Javanese 
pony wdiicli 1 sent her as a present, and wdiicdi Captain Auber in 
vain had tried to buy of ine for her Ladyship, fold Sir Stamford 
a great deal of the eiyiiities I had shewm them, and liesides did not 
conceal from him the great coolness they iiad met with from some 
of the Dutch civilians wfflo had l>een loaded with favors and kindness 
under the administration of Governor Raffles, Soon after I got 
letters from Sir Stamford Raffles oveiwvhclming me with thanks, 
and in wliich he acknowledged in a most generaus and frank man- 
ner the wrong lie had done me in 1811 under his government, giving 
me to understand that it w^as from no ])ersona] pique, but only owing 
to unlucky circumstances, to error and misrepresentations of iny owui 
countrymen, wlio alone w^ere to blame for Laving represented me 
to the English as a very dangerous enemy. These countrymen were 
the cowardly, dishonorable officers, wlio had deserted their flag and 
gone into the English service, and not having courage enough to 
revenge themselves for the merited insults I loaded them with, 
used malice as their weapon of defeiic^e. In my aiisw^er to Sir 
Stamford, I assured him that far from fostering bitter recollections 
of the wuoiigs I had endured from the English "colonial government 
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ill 1811, the ])ast was entirely buried in oblivion, that the idea, that 
I was worth being considered a dangerous jierson to the eonqacrors 
and newly establislied Government, who had thought themselves 
under the necessity of taking measures against me so wholly in 
contradiction to the general and wellkiiown noble eharaider of the 
English, had only roused in me a feeling of pleasure; that they 
had done me such m honor as could only he Justified by the net'es- 
sity of keeping the tlireatened peace, and as a defence against one 
solitary eiiGniy, disarmed and a ])risoner of war. 1 should not have 
looked’ upon this whole business as worth mentioning, were it not 
tliat from this time dates the warm and contidentiai friendship, 
which existed between 8iir Stamford Eattles and myself till the 
lioiir of his death, and also to tins circumstance I am indebted 
in a great measure for the uninterrupted blessing which has been 
my ]ia])py lot for more than twenty years, of being in the possession 
of a s])ouse, incom])arahle for lier virtue, fidelity and good sense. 
Without the good character which my nol)le friend EatHes gave me 
to the family of my worthy })areiits"in-iaw Hodgson and by which 
he depicted in the brightest colors and me as a “rara avis’^ (tins 
was his own expression) amongst the Dutchmen lie had known, I 
^should not perliaps have succeeded so early and expeditiously in 
winning the hand and heart of my present beloved wife, nor obtained 
the consent of her parents, to whom I was almost a stranger, to 
carry her with me to the far distant isle of Java.^^ (pp. 88 — 1)0) 

I am not sure but tempted to think that the party in question were Major 
Travers and his wife. They certainly visited Java on board the Lady Raffles on a 
mission for Rafffes to the Government of Java. Lieutenant W. Hull, a brother of 
Lady Raffles, and Lieutenant Johnston started with Travers but did not came on to 
Java, landing at Samangka Bay. The LadyRaffles was the ship in which Raffles and 
his suite had come out from England, reaching Bencoolen on 39 March 1817. 
Travers and his party left again for Batavia on 5 April, arriving there on 23 
April. 

Travers in his Diary does not refer to the story told by Nahuys but he does 
mention the way certain Dutchmen behaved towards their former English friends. 

Sometime later Nahuys made the trip described in the "Letters of Colonel 
Nahuys'^ but we need not follow him as that has been covered in the translated 
extracts by Mr. Eric Miller. Nor does space warrant quoting any further parts 
of the autobiography. In fact there are none of any special interest to English 
readers. 

It only remains to observe that at a time when Raffles was so ill regarded 
by Dutch official circles in Java that Van der Capellcn in 1823 refused him per- 
mission to land with his wife for a few hours, when his ship had to call at 
Batavia for water en route for Bencoolen, Colonel Nahuys continued to refer to 
Raffles with affection and respect. 
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When Raffles first arrived at Bencoolen he was horrified at the* 
conditions he found existing there, but undaunted he set to work 
to plan the physical and moral rehabilitation of the Settlement, 
One of his first steps was to write to his Baptist friends at Seram- 
pore, to whom he had been introduced by Leyden in 1810, to enquire 
if they could send a Missionary and a printing press to Bencoolen,,, 
for the education of the natives which he had in contemplation.. 
He followed up this with a personal approach when he was again 
in Calcutta in 1818 on his first visit to Lord Hastings, the out- 
come of which was Singapore. 

When he left Calcutta for that great adventure he took with* 
him a number of people to help him in Bencoolen. These were* 
Dr. W. Jack, a yonng botanist to replace Dr. Arnold who had un- 
happily succumbed to malaria, two French zoologists, an Anglican- 
chaplain, Charles Winter and a young Baptist missionary, Nathaniel 
Ward, nephew of the well-known missionary William IVard, who^ 
had been trained as a printer and brought his printing ])ress with* 
him, having English and Malay t 3 ^pes. 

The major purpose of the press of which Raffles himself was: 
the Superintendent was to suppl^^ printed matter for the educa- 
tion of Malay children, and a number of tracts were printed. They 
were not religious tracts but educational broadsheets. Though one* 
volume of hymns in Malay was printed, it had l)een decided that: 
education, and not conversion of the natives, was the objective. 

But the Mission Press is best known by three particular volumes- 
which were published there— two volumes of ''Malayan Miscelkuiies"'^ 
and one volume of "Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of 
Sumatra^". Though well known, I imagine that in fact relatively 
few people have ever read them or even seen copies, as *1 
]>elieve they are very scarce. Of the three volumes only one, the- 
second volume of "Malayem Miscellanies'^ is to be found in Raffles 
Library. I have had access to all these through the courtesy of 
the Librarian of the India Office Library. Tliese are the original 
copies sent to the B. I. Coy Library from Bencoolen and the date* 
of receipt from the Secretary Port Marlborough has been entered’ 
in ink by the Librarian of the time. 

"Malayan Miscellanies Yoh 1" is specifically stated to be the^ 
first book published by the Press and apologies are offered for any 
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.shortcomings. It was piilhished in 1820. In the following year 
^'Proceedings of ihe Agricultural Societjf of Sumatra'’ Y(A. I 
.appeared^ and in 1822 the second volume of the ''Miscellanies", 

The eonteiits of the three books are printed in an A])pen(lix, 
Extracts from articles in two of them are given by Lady ]?affles 
ill the '‘'Memoiri^ and 1 have noted these. Some Vf the articles 
from the first volume of "MiseeUames" were reprinted by Moor in 
Ins ‘^Xotices of the East Indian Archipelago^h I have noted these 
■' .also. - . . . . ■ . 

The idea of the "'Miscellanies” cm he readily gathered from the 
.Advertisement in the first volume:— Tt has been. said that T)ne 
line written on the spot and at the moment, is worth a volume of 
recollections.''^^ Dr. Jack was probably the Editor but tlie moving 
spirit was Baffles. ‘^Yoii were of course a ware^^ ho writes to 
Marsden on 8 Se{)teml)er 1823,V^fihat my object is rather to excite 
■others than to come forward myself, and that in our prese]it ])ubli' 
cations I necessarily keep in the background. I allow nothing to„ 
;appear as direct from niyself.^^ 

The Agricultural Society was formed in 1820 and from the 
Presidential Address by Baffles printed in the Proceedings it is 
■clear what im])ortance the Lieutenant Governor attached to it. 
’^Llgrieidture is the only , sure and sblid foundation of national 

prosperity Wliat is the state of agriculture and what can 

■be done to improve it, are questions of high importance.^^ 

Tlie Secretary of the Society was Dr. Jack. 

In 1822 Baffles had in mind to publish Malay versions of some 
•of the Scriptures. In a letter dated 20 February he wrote to a 
friend in England are printing the Gospels in an improved 
'Malay version suited to this coast and I have it in contemplation 
to ])rint the Xew Testament in Javanese, which is now ready for 
the Press^h xVs far as I have been able 'to discover, none of these 
was in fact published. The projected third volume of Miscellanies 
never appeared and no second volume of Proceedings. The reason 
is not far to seek. In the year 1822 one of its ])eriodic epidemics 
descended on the Settlement. The first to die wuis Bobert Hull, 
.'Sophia’s brother, then Captain Auber, her brotherdn-law. Three 
of lier children died in rapid succession, also Dr. Jack, the Bev. 
Charles Winter, tlie wife of W. Bobinson, a recently arrived mis- 
" .sionarj, and many others. Baffles and Sofihia themselves narrowly 
-escaped death and Baffles felt it essential to use such little health 
as remained to him, to put liis new Settlement of Singapore in 
final shape before be left for England, if indeed he was to stimve 
that long. In September 1822 having despatched his one surviving 
-^child to England, he with Sophia sailed for Singapore, 
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Tn 1823 the Press prodiieecl a book entitled ''An affetyipt to 
elncidate ilie Frinciples of Alalaymi. Orih^ It ^Yas by 

William Pobinsoii and was printed on locally produced paper. It 
was dedicated to Eaffles and contains an Introduction of 61 pages,, 
in which the earlier work of Werndly, Marsdeii^ etc. is discussed. 
There are then 214 pages of text and finally 20 j)ages of notes.. 
The book must, I think, be very rare and I am iiidel)ted to the 
Eev. E. A. Payne of EegenPs Park College, Oxford, for all ]ny 
information about it. A copy is preserved at the College after it 
had been salved from the Pleadquarters of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in London when that building was bombed, T'lie Dedica- 
tion to Ealfles is of .some length and in view of the rarity of the- 
book extracts from it are worth recording:— 

^^To the Plonoi’ahle Sir Thomas Stamford Eaffles, Lieutenant 
Governor of Fort Marlborough and its Dependencies. 

‘•'MIonorable Sir. Though totally imaccustomed tO' 

the style of adulation so common in dedications, I feel it unnocos- 
sary in addressing you, to offer an apology for plain lanmiage. I 
have so frequently witnessed your disapprobation of flattery, that 
even a distant approach to it, would lead me to apprehend 
giving offence. It may be necessary to have recourse to fulsome- 
com])liment, where the case admits of nothing ])etter being said,, 
but happily, I am not reduced to this extremity. Simple truth 
will be quite sufficient for my purpose. Having lived several years-, 
under your mild government, here and in Java, and having enjoyed,, 
in common with my missionary brethren, that freedom and en- 
couragement, which your liberal administration has invariablv 
extended to all missionaries; being also under great obligations for 
the kindness you have shown to myself individually, I have long felt 
a wish to offer you some expression of my gratitude ; for it seems 
but just, that the person, whose government lias remarkably faci- 
litated missionary efforts, should reoeke that humble tribute of 
praise, which a missionary is capable of otfering. This, Honorable- 
Sir, was one reason which induced me to request permission to* 
inscribe this little work to you. 

^ ButH must acknowledge, that in begging your acceptance of 
this dedication, I w'as not wEollj influenced by so pure a motive- 
as gratitude. I could not he insensible to the advantages which a 
production of this nature must possess, in being first presented to- 

the world under your patronage Should this essay prove 

useful it will afford me no small degree of pleasure to 

reflect, that I have- been permitted to inscribe it to a person, whose- 
protection, extended to me in a time of peculiar need, enabled me 
to continue the study of the Malay language, which I must other- 
wise have abandoned. I have the honor to be, wdth great respect,. 
Honorable Sir, Your very -obliged and most obedient servant,. 

. . W. EOBINSOY,^^ 
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This I think was the last book published by the Press. 

Eaffles returned from Singapore to Bencoolen late in 1823 for 
a final, visit to clear up his affairs and proceed to England. After 
his abortive and disastrous start in the Fame, he finally left 
Bencoolen in April 1824. Before he reached home, Bencwleii and 
all Sumatra had, under the Anglo-Duteh Treaty of that year, passed 
to .Holland. The Press had for some time been sufiering acuteiy 
from a lack of paper. Now, under the Dutch, Padang supplanted 
Bencoolen and the latter rapidly reverted to a iana maM. The 
Press was closed, and the Missionaries departed. 
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— by E. Presgrave. (pp, 1-93) 

Diary of a Journey across the Island of Sumatra from Fort 
Marlborough to Palembang in 1818 — by Capt. F. Salmond 
(pp. 1-12). 

Course of the Tulang Bawang River on the Eastern Coast 
of Sumatra: extracted from the Journal of Capt. Jackson 
of the Brig ^Tweed* 1822, (pp. 1-9)- 

Account of a Journey to the Lake of Ranow in the Interior 
of Kroee — by J. Patuilo in 1820 (pp. 1-12) 

Account of a Journey from Moco Moco to Pengkalan Jambi, 
through Korinchi. By Thomas Barnes in 1818. (pp. i-2ji) 

Descriptions of Malayan Plants by William, Jack. (pp. 1-9^) 


(5) Moor — ^Appendix p. 31. 
(i) Memoir — ^p. 323 
<2) Memoir — ^p. 339 
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The Baptist Mission Press at Beneoolen 

Nopyni *-- SWrt notice concerning the Island of Pulo Nias; from: 

observations made during a visit to the Island in 1822. 
(pp. i-tS). (By W. Jack and J. Prince). 

No. IX — Account of some of the Customs Peculiar to the Dayaks. 

who inhabit the Country to the westward of the Banjer- 
massin River in Borneo. By C.M.(x) 1816. (pp. i-d) 

No. X ““ Proofs of Cannibalism among the Battas. By the Rev. R.. 
Burton 1822. (pp. 1-2). 

No. XI — Genealogical Account of the Family of the Present Rajahs 
of Goa in Celebes, i8id. (pp. 1-7) 

No. XII — Abstract of the Genealogy of the Rajahs of Pulo Percha, 
(Sumatra) from a M.S. in the possession of the Sultan of 
Indrapura, (pp. i-id) . 

No. Xin — - Translation of the Undang Undang of Moco Moco. (pp. 

1-16). 

No. XIV The Undang Undang of Moco Moco in the Menangkarbau* 

Dialect and Character (8 pages). 

No. XV • Letter on the Native Schools at Beneoolen: By the Rev.i W.. 
Robinson and N. M. Ward. (pp. I-5). 

Proceedings 
of the 

Agricultural Society 
established in Sumatra — 1820 
VoL I 

Printed at the BaiMd Mission Press Beneoolen — 1S21 

List of Members. 

Extract Minutes of the Society, 

No. I (^) — Address by the President, the Hon. Sir T. Stamford Raffles,,. 

on the Institution of the Society, 1820 (pp. 1-12). 


No. XII 


No. xin 


No. XIV 


No. 11 ( 2 ). 


Appendix A 


Appendix B 


Appendix C 


Substance of the Report on the conditions of Society among 
the Native Population of Beneoolen and its immediate sub- 
ordinates on the West Coast of Sumatra, October 1819^ 
referred to in the Preceding Address. (pp. 1-52). (By C.. 
Winter, C. Methven and W. Jack) . 

First Report of the Sumatran Agricultural Society 1820. 
(pp. i-ys). (By W. Jack, Secretary of the Society). 

Report on the Population. Etc, of the town and suburbs of" 
Marlborough, by W. R. Jennings, J. Lumsdaine and E.. 
Presgrave. (pp. 1-27 with 5 pages of statistics). 

Report on the Population Etc. of the District of Dua Bias,, 
by W. G. Mackenzie, W. T. Lewis and R. Bogle, (pp. 1-20 
with 3 pages of statistics). 

Report on the Population Etc. of the District of Lumbar 
Selapan, by G. Halked, T. Church and J, D. Lewis, (pp. 
i-ij with 3 pages of statistics). 


(x) Probably Charles Methven. 

(1) Memoir p. 471 

(2) Memoir p. 474 
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Appendix D — 

Appendix E ' — 
Appendix F — 
Appendix F — 

Appendix G — 

Addendum No. i — 

Addendum No. i — 


C. E. Wurtzburg 

Report on the Cultivation of Spices at Bencoolen 1819-ao 
—by J. Lumsdaine, (pp. 1-^4 with statistical table). 

Report on the General Salubrity of the Settlement— by J. 
New Regulatiins for the Management of the Out-Stations — 

New Regulations for the Management of the Out-Stations — 
dated May 1820 (pp. 1-8). 

New Regulations regarding Debtors and Slaves — dated No- 
vember 1822 (pp. 1-6). 

Report on the value of Landed Property and the Produce 
of Spices for the Ensuing Five Years — dated February 1821 
— by J. Lumsdaine, W. T. Lewis and W. Baskett (pp, 1-4 
with 3 statistical tables). 

Comparative statement of Rice Planted in the years 1819-20 
and 1820-21. (2 pages of statistical tables). 
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Some Coins and Tokens of Malaya 

hy 'E, WoDAK, BBc, 

(Recelvedf May, i9fo). 

See Fhoiographs on Plate 4, between pages 144 & 14^ 

Atkins in his ^^Coins of British Possessions and Colonies^^ 
deals with the copper issues of Penang dated J78 7. He mentions 
that on the One Cent and also on the Half Cent pieces the date 
below the bale mark is divided by a rosette or by a star^ J7 * 87 
(ISFos. 8-11). For the Quarter Cent (No. 12) no dividing mark is 
nientioned. ^ Buckiiill, in ''Observations Upon 'The Coinage Struck 
for the British East India Company's Settlement of Penang or 
Prince of Wales Island^ V speaking about the Quarter Cent says 
expressly that "This minute piece (has) . . . .no rosette or star. . . . 
is very hard to find in good condition and is generallyj rather rare.^^ 

In Fig. 1 a Quarter Cent is shown bearing a cross below the bale 
mark dividing the date J7 + 87. It has to be assumed that owing 
to the limited space available on this tiny piece the dividing mark 
has been simplified. There is, therefore, at least one die with a 
dividing mark (13.5 — 14 mm, 18 grains). Fig. 2 shows another 
die with a much narrower bale mark, smaller numbers and different 
position of the date but without a dividing mark. This coin repre- 
sents the usual type described by previous writers. 

According to a note on the Half Cent of this series, Bucknill 
could not find any marked difference in the few specimens he com- 
pared. As it is quite difficult to get even a limited number of 
these coins together, attention can be drawn only to the variation 
in the position of the star dividing the date, and to minor differences 
in the text on the reverse. Only if a much larger number of coins 
could be examined w^ould it be possible to deal properly with the 
variations. 

Silver coins of Malaya seem to be much more scarce than gold 
coins, and have so far rarely been dealt with in this Journal. The 
Kedah coins figured by Millies on Plate 22, Nos 231-233 are now 
most difficult to find. Fig. 3 shows one specimen (21-22 mm, 36 
grains) a thin fiat coin on an almost circular flan, and Fig. 4 shows 
another (22-23 mm, 48 grains). Both vary slightly from those 
illustrated by Millies. 

Bakers in "Some Copper Tokens in The Raffles Museum, 
Singapore^^ later commented on the Malayan tokens classified by 
Ellis. A number of "mules''^ have been known for some time. 
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Fig. 5 a and h is a hitherto unpublished specimen with an 
obvcrse'Jike Ellis's No. 1, the ^^Island of Sumatra'^ token, but with 
the Keverse correctly belonging to Ellis's No. 6 ‘^Island of Sultana"' 
token (21,5 mm, 33 grains). 

Fig. G is interesting on account of the mis-spelling ^^Suruatra" 
in '"Island of Sumatra". (Ellis's 1, Atkins's 24) 21 mm. There 
is in my cDllection another specimen of Ellis's No. 1 token with a 
blank Eeverse (21 mm, 31 grains). 

By far the best known of all the Malayan tokens is the one 
wdth the cock to the right on the Obverse — Ellis's 10. In his a])ove- 
mentioned article Dakers arranged a number of varieties and mules 
into easily distinguishable groups by subdividing the Obverse into 3 
main types F, 0 and H. He distinguishes the types according to 
the tail feathers : 

F: The last two feathers on the tail are crossed. 

G: Single last tail feather hanging straight down. 

H: Last tail feather curls to the left. 

Dakers shows various types of the Reverse listed from one to seven 
and knows of 12 combinations of token No. 10, one of which is 
questionable. Fig. 7a shows an additioiial variety Obverse of 
(Dakers) type G with Eeverse of type 2 (Fig. ?&). (21 mm, 21> 

grains). 

It may be noted here that Dakers considers the main charac- 
teristic of Eeverse type 2 to be the fact that the ^ touches the 
Arabic scri])t. It can be proved, however, that tlie die must have 
been repaired later, and a few specimens of type 2 are found with 
a small gap between the ^ and the Ara])ic script. 

Dakers mentions as a curiosity two yellow metal (brass) tokens 
Obverse of ty]>e H with Eeverse of type 4. One of these two pieces 
is counter-marked with a large S in front of the cock. Another 
brass specimen, also counter-marked S, is Fig. 8a and h, but the 
Reverse is Dakers's type 2 (not 4 as on the specimen in the 
Singapore Museum). (21.5 mm, 32. 5 grains). Figs 9 and 10 
here are mis-strikiiigs, which seem not to liave affected tlie useful- 
ness of the tokens as media of exchange because both specimens 
are well worn. 

A closer study of this token — Ellis's 10 — makes it obvious 
that Dakers's classification, although a very valuable advance on 
Ellis's fundamental w'ork, could be further grouped, as a large 
number of sub-varieties can easily distinguished. That woulcb 
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liGwever, require a nuicli larger number of tokens than are at present 
avaibable, but the following sub-divisions of the Obverse are 
suggested. ■ ■ 

(a) . Spur of the cock long or short, 

(b) . Base oval or odd-shaped. 

(c) . Difference in the rump feathers. 

(d) . Beak short or long. . 

Further sub-division of the Eeverse would have to deal with die 
Tarieties, chiefly in the date but Fig. 11 Keverse shows a major 
variety of Dakers^s Xo. 3 with a ])art of tlie Arabic description 
omitted. Fig. 12 has a counter-mark COXWAY on Ellises Ao. 10 
(21 mm^ 31,5 grains). 

Fig. 13 is a token, Ellis’s Xo. 13, counter-marked 
AMBER & CO. (21yj mm, 32.5 gr). 

np 

Fig. 14 shows Ellis’s Xo. 1 counter-marked on the Reverse. 

On the Obverse the ends of the ribbon l)elow the shield forming the 
oxergiie for the date are very short (22 mm, 31. 5 grains). The 
history of the counter-marking is still to be investigated. No 
records have until now been found of the firms or of the reason for 
the countermarks. Tokens 12, 13, 14# and also Fig. 6 come from 
I)r Brushfield’s collection. 

Fig. 15 is a remarkable overstrike of the token Ellis’s 10 
(Dakers’s G) on a George 111 Penny of ITOT— the ‘T^artwheel” 
Penny. The Reverse has been stamped with a Reverse of the 
same token (Dakers’s 4). The coin is well-worn and appears to 
have been in circulation for a considerable time, ])robal)ly as an 8 
keping piece. It cannot have been a trial piece, but must have 
been intended for use altlioiigh admittedly such overstrikes are 
not common. 

Fig. 16rt and b show token 36, probably intended for Siam, 
not figured by Ellis and so far not published in this journal. There 
is no specimen in the Rattles Museum. 

All the coins and tokens described, except for Fig. 15, are from 
my collection. Owing to the >small intrinsic value of Malayan 
tokens, little interest seems to have been taken in them locally 
until now. It would be much appreciated if readers who have 
or know of any interesting specimen would communicate with the 
Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, so that a record may 
be made for future reference. The attached Gist of publications 
may be useful to those interested in the coinage of Mala} a. 
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The Fishing Boats operated from Singapore Island 

by G. A. Gibson-Hill, M.A., F.B.A.I. 

(Received j January 1950). 

See Photographs on plates $ ^ 6^ between pages 160 & 161, 

The waters surrounding' the island of Singapore are relatively 
calm and sheltered. They are also fairly heavily impregnated with 
silt. There are extensive stretches of mangrove along the coast,, 
very few broad sandy beaches, and no rich blue-water areas close to' 
the island Taken’ together these factors have a considerable 
influence on the design and seo])e of the boats employed liere. Condi- 
tions are not suitable for the continued use of large sailing boats; 
there are few beaches from which they could be operated satisfac- 
torily, and no easily accessible grounds which they could work profit- 
ably for a long period. A full analysis of the gear used in our area, 
is given in the Appendix on page ITO. 'The most important and 
productive unit is unquestionably the kelong. Apart from this 
nearly all the fishing is done near inshore with light gear. The 
typical craft of this region are accordingly launches (employed 
largely as fish carriers) and lightly built small boats or canoes. 

The following table shows the kinds and respective numbers of 
the boats licensed for fishing by the Fisheries Department, 
Singapore, in the years 1947-49. The names given are the names« 
used in the licence returns. Where they differ from the ones 
employed in the sub-headings of this paper the latter are shown 
after them, in italics: 2 Kwa-Tow are included under ^^Kotak.^^' 


Kind o£ Boat 


Number Licensed 



1947 

1948 

1949 

I. Powered Boats . . .. .. • 

229 

1 267 

251^ 

2. Kolek (= Jobore Kolek) . , 1 

549 

574 

556 

3. Kolek Chiow (= Kolek Chian) \ 

57X 

: 368 

439 

4. Sampan (= Kolek SHat) . . j 

280 

i . 527 

382 

j. Kotak .... . . . . 1 

30 

40 

40 

6. Lepap .... . . . . j 

I 

, , — 

I 

7. Jalur (= Chinese Seine-boat) . . ' 

55 

■ 6i 

6t 

8 , Jongkong i 

' 2 

1 ■ " 

2 

-Boat ■ ' , . ■'■■■ . .■ j 


’ .,'14 

I 10 

Annual totals 

1,530 

1,^53 

1,722 


(i) Includes x8 licences which were subsequently cancelled; these i8 boats are 
not included in the analysis given in Section i, below. 
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Short summaries of these boats are below under the 
following headings, 

1* Powered Boats (l!^o. 1 above). 

2, Keeled Small Boats (Kolek) (Nos 2-4 above). 

3. Chinese Keeiless Boats (Nos 5-T above). 

In addition a short note (Section 4) has been added on a large 
Malay sailing boat, the Perahu Payang, of which a few examples 
iisnally come down from Kuala SMili, in Johore, to operate off 
Singapore during the period of the north-east monsoon. The group 
of small keeled boats is a natural one", containing throe boats of 
clearly distinct design with a number of points in common. The 
third section, the Chinese-built keelless boats, is less Iioinogenoous, 
but they all share the features given in the collective title, which 
provides at least a more precise definition than the use oL' the term 
'^‘'Miscellaneous”. In this section I have also included a brief men- 
tion of a further boat of which, apparently, no exam])les have 
been licensed for fishing here since tlie war. It is, nevertheless, 
built in Singapore, and to a varying extent used for fishing in man- 
grove areas Oil the west coast of Malaya. It seemed advisable to 
include short descri])tions of it as it may at least l)e seen in the local 
bnildePs yards. 

Categories 8 and 9 above are not defined in the following paper. 
The term ^Mongkoiig” is an extremely difficult one, and I have not 
had an opportunity of seeing the two boats to which it is being 
applied here. According to Wilkinson (A Malay- English Dictionary, 
Bomanised, 1932, Mytiieiie) Jongkong signifies a ‘filug-out canoe. . . 
but (it is) used of other boats of most simple construction, even 
(Java) of small sailing canoes...” No atlequa'te account has yet 
been prepared of the native Javanese boats. In Malaya a dug-out 
canoe is usually known as a ^Malur”. The term ‘Mongkong” is 
occasioiially applied to these boats when the freeboard has been 
increased by the addition of a single })lank on each side, hut this 
usage is not consistent; more often such objects are still called 
'^Malur”, or occasionally ^^Anak Eedar” (Trengganu) or ^^Sampan” 
(Johore). In the abbreviated form ^Mofivong” it is applied in 
Kelantan to a small fishing boat of Siamese origin, and also in 
this state and Trenggaim' to the small dinghy of the Perahu Payang 
•or Perahu Buatan Barat, used by the Juru Selam when diving to 
listen for shoals of fish. Examples of the latter are, of course, 
brought here with the Perahu Payang, but boats of this size do not 
come within the jurisdiction of the licensing authorities. In Sara- 
ivak ‘^Jongkong” is sometimes employed for the Bangkong, a river 
boat used mostly on the Bejang, though I have seen examples at 
Brunei and on the Sarawak Eiver at Kuching. This boat is built up 
from a long, square-ended dug-out by the addition of a single plank 
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along each side; the stern is sqnarc-cut, but a further plank to 
which the side planks are attached is fitted forward, extending the 
bows. The effect is rather like a long, slender version of the 
English river punt which has been cut off square at the beginning 
of the stern platform. 

The term ‘^‘^boat” is regrettably vague. Again I have not yet 
seen the craft in question, but I am told that they are nearly all 
Europeaii-style dinghies or small lifeboats. If that is so it would 
be better to classify them as such, or, if the number of entries must 
be kept to a minimum, reluctantly to adopt tlie term “miscella- 
neous.''^ In the latter ease 6 Moro Ami ])oats, at present catalogued 
with the Sampans (item 4), and 2 Kwa-Tow and 10 kelong tenders, 
now included under the heading Kotak, could be placed in it with 
advantage: certainly the.y should not stay where they are. 

Finally it is of interest to note that there are one or two 
examples of the east coast Sekochi and the Gelibat in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siglap and Tanah Merab, but they are apparently used 
only as }>leasure boats, and are not licensed. brief summary of 
these and ocher east coast boats to which reference is made in this 
paper is given in Gibson-Hill, 1949n. 

1. Powered Boats. 

On 31 December, 1949, 213 power-driven vessels had valid 
Fishing-boat licences issued by the Fisheries Department, Singapore. 
Of these 206 are propelled by inboard motors, and by outboard 
motors. The latter, which range in length from 15 to 22 feet overall, 
with tonnages of .6 to 1.3 tons, are not considered further in this 
note. The remainder, taken collectively, are of extreme importance 
in bringing fish to the Singapore markets, but the great majority 
cannot be classified as fishing boats. Only 43 are registered for 
work inside the 30-mile limit, 117 for coastal operations and 44 
for deep sea work. Most of the ])oats are licensed only for 
carrying it to the markets. The full scale of registered uses (as on 


31 December, 1949) is as follows: — 

Garrying fish only iSS boats 

Fishing with drift-nets (Jarhig Hanyut) 5 

Fishing with the Japanese reef net {Moro Ami) 2 
Fishing for mackerel, Caranx (Carangoides) sp. i 
Trolling ■■ ' ,, 

Erecting and repairing fishing stakes xo 

Towing Ntbong for building fishing stakes 5 


IsTearly all the boats licensed for deep sea work are employed solely 
in the carrying trade. Some range as far as Kuching, Martaban,, 
the Ehio-Lingga, Anamba and Katuna Islands and Siamese waters; 
two formerly went to Kaiigoon and one to Samdakan, on the 
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north coast of Borneo. The majority of the boats licensed for 
coastal waters, or for operations within thirty miles of Singapore, 
are used to fetch fish from the off-lying islands or the keiongs 
in the Singapore Strait. 

Taken as a whole these ^ I a fairly wide range of 

form and pattern, though very few of them can be said to be at 
all pleasing in their general appearance. The typical locally de- 
signed boat has a hull rather similar to that of the Singapore 
cargo-carrying boat. It has a sharp-ended, well raked bow, and 
a square stem which is iiearly as broad as the midship section. 
It is almost wall-sided, with a hard chime and a nearly flat 
bottom. ^ The engine is aft of the beam, with the o^ew^s quarters 
behind it. The superstructure is invariably carried aft in a broad, 
niigain hr galley. This normally projects from 7 to 10 or more 
feet aft of the stern post and is at no great height above the water; 
it should cause a lot of trouble in a steoj) following vsea. These 
boats often carry a single mast on wliich a Chinese lug sail, and 
sometimes also a jib, mnv be set to save fuel. At the present 
time the Imlls are generally painted grey, with the superstructure, if 
it is painted, black. Many of these boats are powered with Japan- 
ese engines; some were formerly Ja])anese-owned, but Ja})aneso 
engines are themselves popular in Malaya because of their low 
capital cost and simplicity of mechanism. 

The majority of the Singapore power-])oats are between 30 and 
45 feet overall, with a maximum beam of to 10 feet and a 
draught, o! 3 to 4 feet. The registered tonnage of such boats 
ranges from 5 to 20 tons. The majority are driven by diesel 
engines and. reach a speed, under favourable conditions, of about 
5-6 knots. Summaries of the length, tonnage and engine-power 
of the 206 boats with inboard motors are given in the accom- 
panying table-. 


Lengfth Overall 


^ Registered Tonnage. 


Under 25: feet 


Under 15 tons 

ISO 

25 to 40 feet 

132 

15 to 30 tons 

39 

40 to 65 feet 

66 

50 to 45; tons 

IS 

Over 6 ^ feet 

'■ - * ' ■ 

4J to 7j tons 

z 

Engines 


Horse-Power 


Diesel Engines 

162 

Under 25 H.P. 

iia 

Marine Engines (Petrol) 

3 

2$ to 50 H.P. 

57 

Converted Car Engines 

37 

Over 50 H.P. 

30 

Petroi/Parafhn Engines 

3 




2. Keeled Small Boats (Kolek). 

This section is devoted to three small boats, similar in their 
general design, which together comprise about three-quarters of 

(2) Data extracted from particulars supplied by the Fisheries Department of 
the Powered Fishing Boats registered ia. Singapore on 31 December, 

One boat was laid up at the time in question and without an engine. 
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“the boats at present licensed by the Fisheries Department. They 
-are lightly built craft, ranging from 15 to about 25 feet in length, 
and' propelled by oars, paddies or one or more sails set on a single 
mast. They are double-ended, with a distinct but shallow keel. 
They are carvel built, without seam ribbands or stringers. They 
cun be distinguished from each other fairly easily by the shape and 

Stern 


Profile and midship section of (A) a IColek ChiaUy and (B) a Kolek Selat. 

form of the stem and stern* post. This is shown broadly in the 
isketches accompanying the accoiints of the boats given below 
(see pp. 154 & 158), The relative ])roportions are shown approxi- 
mately by the following comparison of the measurements of typical 
20-foot examples of each. 


Length from 
the ends of 
the gunwale 

20 feet 
20 feet 
20 feet 


Depth 

amidships 

19 inches 

20 inches 
23 inches 


Maximiim 

beam 

42 inches 
44 inches 
54 inches 


Johore Kolek 
Kolek Chiau 
JCoIek Selat 


The first of these is generally made and used by Malays, the second 
-and third by Chinese. In \the case of the former the boats are 
frequently built by the fishermen themselves, or by men in the 
kampongs.^ The majority of the Chinese-built boats are constructed 
by professional carpenters working in recognised builder^s yards. 
Both use an}’- of the semi-hard timbers passing locally under the 
jiames of Serava and Meranti, 


<a) The Johore Kolek, 

The Johore Kolek is the representative Malay boat of this 
urea. There is no doubt that its construction began among the 
Alalays, and to a very large extent they are still the only people 
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that huikl it and use it. It is employed! for Tarious foiins of in- 
shore fishing, iiieliidiiig the setting and harvesting of and 

drift nets, and for ])elontang and handline work. It is also used 
widely as a ferrying boat among the islands lying to the south of 
Singapore, and between the villages on the shores of the Joliore 
Strait. number of these latter boats are licensed for fishing, and 
are ineliided in the summary of the returns at the beginning of this 
paper, but many of. them are not nsed regularly for this purpose. 
Xevertheiess, in consequence of its eonsidorabie popularity in the 
waters round Singapore, this boat makes an appreeial)le cuntribiition 
to the total quantity of tish reacliing the markets. 

Tim Johore Kolek is usually between 15 and 24 feet long... 
Examples of 15-16 feet in length are made mostly for one-man haiid- 
liiie fishing. They are neat, attractive boats, and fairly [lopular on 
Singapore Island. Small iieets can be seen at Siglap, Bedok and 
Tauah Merab. Larger l)oats from 18-22 feet in lengtli are intended 
for two or three men ; these are the commoner sizes at the more 
isolated \illages and on the off-lying islands. A few boats can be 
seen in the latter localities ranging up to 24-25 feet ; they are used 
for ferrying firewood or water, or for operating drift-nets. The 
small koleks have no direct equivalent on the east coast of Malaya,, 
where sea-going boats are usually 20 or more feet in length. There 
it is frequently advisable to have at least two men in a boat, so- 
that if the weather breaks there will always ])e one to steer and 
one to bail. This precaution is not found necessary on the- 
Singapore coast, or in the neighhourhood of Malacca, where again 
one finds a number of one-man boats used for hand-line fishing- 
in open water. 

In its general lines and proportions the Johore Kolek is fairly 
similar to the smaller })oats employed by the Malays on the east 
coast of the peninsula. It differs in being slightly less full in the 
bilge and in ta])ermg more gradually, with little or no flare. It is 
also more lightly built, though it is a stouter, more workman-like 
Job than the Malacca Kolek which replaces it to the north on the 
west side. The proportions are much the same as those of a small 
Gelibat; a Kolek with a length of 15 feet has a maximum beam 
of about 31 inches and a depth amidships of about ICVz inches; 
in a larger boat, 20 feet long, the beam is roughly 42 inches and 
the deptli 19 inches. On paper the depth is a little less, length for 
length, than in the Gelibat, but the latter usually has a slightly 
deeper keel. 

The Johore Kolek has a straight keel, with the forefoot and 
heel rounded. It is double-ended, but the stern post is raked rather 
more steeply than the stem. Typically, in the smaller examples at 
least, each pair of ribs is cut in one piece. This means that their 
inner surfaces are curved, and fiat strips are often added to^ them 
io support the floor boards. The stem and stern post again are 
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^ach cut from a single plank, and the strakes terminate in triangular 
grooves on their sides, as in the Ivoiek Chian. Aprons and breast^ 
hooks are fitted with the gunwales, after the body of the boat has ^ 
been eonipleted. In most cases they carry a small, light spar-rest 
in the bows, fashioned veiy simply from a naturally shaped branch 
or root. The heads of the stem and stern post are curved away 
from the boat for a short distance, and on the upper surface of 
each, Just as the curve begins, there is a shallow notch. This finish 
to the ‘posts is a characteristic feature of the Malay boats built 
in our area. It occurs again in the special version of the Johore 
Kolek designed for racing, and it even appears in the small model 
Jong (Gibson-Hill, 1950: 144). There was also formerly a two- 
masted ferr^diig boat (sailed first with rectangular lugs and later 
with jib-headed sails) built and used in the region of the Siiiga]mre 
Strait, but this boat is now found only among the islands further 
south.^ 

At the present time the Johore Ivoiek is built with a shallow 
keel. 'The method of construction follows the customary Malay 
modification of the European technique. The keel, stem and stern 
post are assembled first, followed by the garboard strakes. Then 
the remaining strakes are built up, and finally the ribs are added. 




Profile of the stern of a Johore Kolek (a) showing the characteristic form of 
the post; this should be compared with the figures illustrating the Kolek Chiau 
and Kolek Selat on page 158. The other two figures depict diagrammatically 
the usual manner in which the strakes are fastened to each other in (a) Malay- 
built boats and (b) Chinese-built ones. 

AVhen the 'work is being done well in the traditional maimer the 
])lanks are twisted over slow fires of coconut husks to give them 
the shape appropriate to their future position in the boat. Each 
additional plank is fastened to the one below it by a series of short, 

<3) Except, that is, on the occasion of the annual Singapore regatta when a. small 
number enter as competitors, forming a class on their 'own. Clear representa- 
tions of these boats, setting rectangular sails instead of jib-headed ones, occur 
in a picture of Singapore roads dated iS 6 i^ and now in the RafSesf Museum. 
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istout wooden pegs set in the plane of the planking. In hurried 
jobs, or with less conscientious' ivorkmen, the strakes are merely 
forced into shape and held there with battens while they are 
fastened with metal nails driven down diagonal] v from the inner 
.side of the ii])per ]:)iank. This is the normal inetiiod em|)loyed by 
the (Tiinese builders for their own boats, while the wood“}>eg 
technique is the one used by the Malays all along the east coast of 
the peninsula. A false keel, about 2 inches dee]) amidships, is 
■often set below the keel to take the. rub when the boat is beacliecl. 

Earlier niodiels of these boats, with a similar iinisli to the 
ourrent ones, were built up from a shallow dug-out base*. This 
technique was ])opular as late as the early nineteen-twenties in parts 
of Johore, and there are still some boats built in tins way on and 
near Singapore Island. I liave seen examples at Pasir ranjang, 
TanjoJig Keling and on Pulau Siidong. This metliod of l)uii(ling 
;is still employed fairly widely in parts of Borneo, but it has now 
disappeared completely from the east coast of Malaya, except for 
tlie light canoes made from true dug-outs by adding a single ])lank 
on each side to increase the freeboard. It is interesting that it 
:s]ioiild have survived rather later in the neighbourhood of 8ingaf>ore 
.and the Johore Strait than it lias done elsewhere in Malaya, it is 
also liere, as noted a])ove, that one finds some of the builders begin- 
ning to adopt the Chinese method of fixing the side strakes, a 
modification which I have never seen employed on the east coast 
of Malaya. 

The customary Malay manner of propelling small boats is by 
means of a single rectangular standing lug or paddles, one to each 
man. The larger sails are generally taller than they are broad, 
and the smaller ones almost square. As a general rule there is a 
boom. The boats are steered by a short ])addle held over the lee 
■quarter, ^ Here again one finds a number of modifications in the 
manner in which the Johore Kolek is handled. When a Ing is 
used it is sometimes loose-footed. More generally it is re])laeed by 
.a Jib-headed fore and aft sail, with or witliout a Jilb or by a single 
sprit-sail. With these latter rigs the boat is moderately fast, and can 
be sailed fairly close to the wind. The Pacing Kolek and the Jong 
.are generally set with a Jib and a tall sprit-sail. Single paddles 
are still employed fairly extensively for steering and making way 
in light airs, ])ut a number of the local Malays have adopted the 
Chinese method of rowing with two long-shafted oars (see ])late 5, 
up])er picture). In a few cases also rudders are now fitted; these 
■are generally operated with lines, as in a skiff, and not with a tiller. 

(h) The Kolek Chian. 

This boat is built only by Chinese carpenters. Typically, as 
■outlined here, its use is largely restricted to fishing operations and 
ferrying in connection with the belongs. It is found in association 
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with them from the neighbourhood of Endau, on the Johore-Pahang 
boundary, round to the southern part of the Malacca Strait. Por 
efficient working each kelong should haye at least two boats. The 
Kolek Cliiau is normally built in two sizes, boats with a length of 
16-18 feet for one or two men and with lengths up to 20-22 feet 
for two or three men. They are mostly constructed in recognised 
builder’s yards, seTeral of which are situated in the Beach Bead 
area. The present prices work out at about $6.50 per foot for 
lengths of 16 feet and upwards. 

The Kolek Chian is a light, fairly fast boat ; as far as the- 
Beach Boad yards are concerned it is constructed reasonaldy neatly 
and cai'efully. It has finer lines than the Kolek Selat, and is 
appreciably less beamy. Its general proportions are nearer to tliose 
of the Johore Kolek, but it is a little broader and deeper, and 
carries more sheer; a boat with a length of 20 feet has a maximum 
beam of about 44 inches and a depth amidships of 20‘ inches. 


The Kolek Chian has a short, straight keel, witli the forefoot 
and heel well rounded. As in the ease of the Johore Kolek the- 



Kolek Chiau under sail olf Kukup, at the south-west corner of Johore, showing, 
two of the rigs used with this kind of boat; (A) a two-man kolek set with 
a sprit-sail (drawn with the wind on the starboard quarter) ; (B) a slightly 

smaller boat set with a single jibheaded sail (drawn, with the wind on the port 
quarter) . The second is the ng encountered most frequently in these boats; 
note also the use of the long-shafted Chinese oar as a steering paddle in place 
of the short one normally favoured by the Malays. 
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stem and stern ])Ost, like the keel, are each taken, from a single- 
piece of wood, and the side strakes fit into triangular grooves cut 
in them. Breasthooks are added when the boat is finished, hut 
not aprons. Both the stem pd stern post are raked at an angle- 
of about 45“ and have their free edges curved convexly; they 
terminate just above the level of the gunwale (see text figure).. 
The ribs, which are I'lVi indies thick, are usuallv cut in one ]>iece 
(see plate (i, lower picture), but they may be built u[) iu the same- 
manner as those of the' Kolek Selat. Typically they are inserted 
after the first two or three strakes have beW laid down. The sid.)se- 
quent strakes are cut to shape and bent on to them. Often rather 
narrow planks arc used to assist in the moulding of tiie boat, and 
there may he as many as 8 or 9 strakes on each side. Kadi is-, 
fastened to the one below it by metal nails driven iu diagonally 
froni the inside of the boat. An interesting minor feature of these- 
boats is that tlie ends of the forward pair of ribs aix‘ often made- 
to }) reject 4-6 inches above the level of the gun wide to act as. 
spar-rests. 

The word cliiau (frequcmtly written diio/e) is from the (Tinese- 
chill ( ^ ), and refers to the long-shafted oar whicli is worked 
standing lacing the direction in which the boat is moving. This, 
is the usual manner in which these boats are propelled. In addition 
the majority also step a mast though they are rattier crank v under' 
canvas. They are generally sailed with a single jib-headed sail,, 
but a sprit-sail or a loose-footed standing lug may be employed 
instead. They are always steered with oars or a short paddle. 

In addition to the boat described above there are a few examples, 
of this pattern in ruse built to lengths of 24-26 feet. They luive 
the same general appearance as the kelong Kolek Cliiau, ]>ut they 
are heavier and more stoudly constructed. The majority Imve mueii 
deeper gunwales, with the terminal three feet or so at both ends- 
decked over completely. The ribs are formed in tliree pieces, and. 
semi-permanent burden boards are supported on the middle seedions. 
They are used for independent fishing, mostly -with shore seines- 
or cirift nets. They are too heavy to be driven for any length of 
time in the manner associated with their name, even hy Chinese- 
fishermen. They are normally propelled by a large sprit-sail and 
jib; ai least one is sloop-rigged. 

(c) The Kolek Selat 

This boat is given several different names, none of which are- 
really satisfactory. On the east coast of Johore it is kiioAvn as the 
Straits’ Kolek, as it is here, but it is found over a wider area than 
the immediate vicinity of the Singapore arid Johore Straits. It 
might be termed the Chinese Kolek, to /differentiate it from the' 
Johore or Malay-built Kolek, but the Kolek Cliiau is also essentially 
a Chinese boat. On Singapore Island it is frequently known as a. 
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‘^SSampan^\ and it appears under this title in the records of the 
Fisheries Department. Aetually this term is less suitable, still. 
It is no more specific than ^^KoleFh and in as far as it is applied to 
a particular boat in Malaya it is b.y custom used for the harbour 
ferry boat outlined below. A brief inspection of a Ivolek Selat 
quickly shows the reason for the difficulty in finding a precise name 
for it. It is a poor, featureless thing that might well be left to 
hide under the anonymous term 

Like the Kolek Chiau it is essentially a Chinese-built and 
Cliinese-owned boat. It is heavier in its lines, appreciably beamier 
and fuller in the bilge, and slower and more difficult to manoeuvre. 
Its advantage is that it is less cranky. It is apparently used as 
a general purposes boat, being emplo3'ed for both small-scale hshing 
operations and for ferry work. The lengths range from about 16 
to 24 feet. A boat with a length of 16 feet usually has a maximum 
beam of about 48 inches and a depth of 18 inches ; in a 20-foot 



Beach Road , Sinjf^aporc 


Whe Kolek Selat, and a comparison between it and the Kolek Chiau. (a), a 
general view of the Kolek Selat, showing the shape and form of the stern, and 
the structure of the ribs, (b), profile of the stern of a Kolek Chiau., (c&d), 
horizontal sections of the ends of (c) a Kolek Chiau and (d)' a Kolek Selat, 
illustrating the difference in the manner of their construction outlined on page 
XS9- 
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boat the beam may be as much as 55 indies. A Kolek Selat requires 
more timber than a Kolek Chian of equal length, but it is nearly 
always less well put together. An 18-foot boat can be built by 
two men in 0-7 clays. At the present time it costs about $100,. 
while a 204oot boat, with a beam of 54-55 inches, coats roughly $120.. 

The keel of tlie Kolek Sdat is slightly curved, with the fore- 
foot and heel hard-angled. It carries more sheer than the Kolek 
Chian, and the stem and stern post, which are almost straight in 
profile, rise more steeply. Some examples are very full in the 
!)ilge amidships, and in this region the transverse section is nearly 
that of a fiat-])ottomed boat. 

There are two important differences in construction l)etween. 
this and the })revioiis two boats. One is that the stem and stern 
post are nearly triangular in cross section. The strakes, which 
initially are cut to only approximately the correct length, are 
attached along their sides. While building is in ])rogress they 
frequently extend beyond tlie ends of tlie boat (see plate (>, upper 
picture). IWien it is nearly complete they are trimmed level with 
the outer faces of the posts, and a false stem and stem ])Ost attached 
to them to protect the ends of the planks. The second feature 
wdiich distinguishes these ])oats from the Joliore Kolek and the 
Kolek Ghiau is that ty])iea]ly the ribs are always built up from 
three ])ieees. The bilge section or ground futtoek is added as soon 
as the garhoard and the first two or three free strakes have been 
laid down on each side of the keel. This section fits tlie curve of 
the bilge below, and is flat above to support the floor boards. After 
it is in position the remaining strakes are added and. then the top 
futtocks, one to each side of the boat, which are attached, fore or aft 
of the ground futtoek. The method of construction is very similar 
to tliat by which the frame is formed in a chime-built boat. It is 
the standard technique employed by the local Cliinese carpenters 
in tlie construction of the Sampan (= Siang Chiu), Sampan Kotak, 
Kwa-Tow, Pomehai and Lepap, and, of course, the Twa-Xow (see- 
Waters, 1946: 158-62)^. Breasthooks are fitted with the gmiwaies, 


(4) The Twa-Kow ( j|§ ) is the large sailing lighter seen in and around* 

the Singapore Strait, and among the islands southward. Lt-Commander 
Water ^s pajper provides an excellent account of its structure and the manner 
in which it is built. The only major point on which one would disagree 
with him is the use of the romanisation ^*Twaqo”. This may be legitimate 

on parts of the China coast, presumably from ' (M. meaning* a barge), 

but in the Singapore area, to which Waters^'s account refers specifically, the- 
normal word is Twa-Kow. I am told that the general name for a lighter 

in China is ^Toh-Chun"^ ( ^ ), which means 'linking boat"' or 

"ferrying boat". Actually, of course, in the neighbourhood of Singapore the 
Twa-Kow is not by any means restricted to ferrying goods between ships and 
the shore. As in the case of the Penang Tamil lighter, which I have seen 
in sail as far south as the mouth of the Perak River, it is frequently employcdT 
to carry goods from place to place, and esp^ially to bring firewood in from 
the off-lying islands, 
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i)ut no aprons. Tlie general construction is onicler than in the 
Kolek Chiau^ and there are usually only 5 or 6 strakes on each side. 
’The timbers are fastened with metal nails throughout. 

'The Kolek Selat, like the Kolek Chian, is normally propelled 
hy oars in the Chinese style, or, much less frequently, by paddles. 
Many of the boats are also fitted to step a mast. When sail is used 
.it is generally set with a single Jib-headed sail, but they are seen 
under canvas less often than either of the other two koieks. They 
.are usually steered with oars or a short paddle, but a few of the 
boats are now fitted with a rudder and lines, or even a rudder and 
■filler, like the Sekochi on the east coast of Malaya. 

3. The Chinese Keelless Boats* 

This group includes a rather lieterogeiieous collection of small 
^or medium-sized boats. Kone of them play a prominent ])art in 
local fishing activities, and in one case no examples are at present 
licensed for work in this area. The latter, which is described very 
briefly, is included because it is known to be used on the west coast 
•of Malaya, and examples might at any time be taken into service 
here. ' ■, 

The only points which these boats have in common are that 
they are all built and operated by the Chinese, and none of them 
have a true keel. xUl except the last are constructed in Singapore 
in accordance with designs introduced from southern China. Like 
woods which pass locally under the names of Seraya or Meranti. 
They are beamy boats, with flat or almost flat bottoms amidships. 
They are very steady, and useful for w'ork with a casting net, but 
they are heavy, sluggish boats to move. They have shallow draughts 
anci require little water, but it is difficult to haul them over the 
-ground. 

The last of these boats, to which the name Jalur is given in 
'the system of classification employed by the Fisheries Department, 
is said to have reached Singapore from the Eliio-Lingga Archipelago, 
to^ the south. Copies are now made occasionally in villages on 
Singapore Island, but the method of construction is slightly 
•different. 

(a) The (Sampan) Kotadc* 

. ■ ^ The Kotak is only a larger and heavier version of the distinctive 
Chinese bumboat or passenger ferry found in a number of the 
bigger ports in this part of the world. In Malaya the bumboat, as 
•such, is almost entirely confined to Penang, Port Swettenham and 
'Singapore; further afield it occurs at'suitalDle ])oints from Bangoon 
to Formosa. Throughout its range it is generally known as the 
■^‘^Sampan^^ ( or Hj® but as Worcester points out (1948: 
505), the literal meaning of ^^SampaW^ (or Ban-Fan as it is 
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A view of the forward half of a Kolek Chiau before the addition of the gunw'^ale 
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jmouounced in the northern Chinese dialects) is three planks, and 
the term can he applied to any Chinese open or half-decked' boat 
up to a length of about 30-40^ feet. It is thus very similar in 
meaning to the Malay word “Kolek” (as opposed to PUmhu and 
Kapal), and no more specific in its implications. Unfortunately 
I have 2 iot been able to trace a definitive epithet for the harbour 
boat. Undoubtedly it originally came here from southern China, 
l)ut^ apj)are]itly even there it is known only by the name ‘‘Sampan”, 
or in some parts alternatively “Siang Chin” (pair of oars) which 
is no more precise. It wouid_ seezn that all that can be done in 
the matter of names is to retain Sampan for the smaller members 
of the group as outlined in the next paragraph (with Kotak and 
.sometimes Twa-Kow for the larger ones), and to try to restrict 
its use to this context''. , 



'The small Chinese (Sampan) Kotak, iS-aa feet long, used off Singapore Island 
(a). The second figure, (b), shows the bow of one of the boats from Sungei 
Pinang, on Penang Island, drawn to the same scale. See text, page 11^4. 

>(5) The lines of the bumboat have probably grown finer with the passage of 
time, A drawing of the old Customs^ station at the mouth of the Singapore 
River, made in 1854 and now in the Raffles Museum, shows several of these 
boats quite clearly; they are obviously more crudely shaped than their present 
counterparts. Attention should also be paid to the still finer lines of the 
how of the Penang Sampans, as shown in the accompanying sketch, and the 
further increase in this and the tumblehome at the stern in the Rangoon qnes 
figured by Honiell (1946: pis 13 & 14}. In the smallest examples at 
Rangoon the bow curves up steeply, somewhat, in the manner of that of the 
Negapatam catamaran, and the tips of the wings almost meet. There is no 
doubt that although the general lines of the ^^Samjpan*^' are the same through- 
out its range there are now at least three clearly, distinguishable local forms 
in Burma and the Malay Peninsula, apart frbsfi the variations due to size and 
' function in the larger boats. 
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The boats of this complex are very beainy, with a relatively 
shallow clraiight. They have a well-raked stem and transom stern,, 
and carry a marked sheer fore and aft. *Tlie bow may be square- 
cut or pointed below. Above it runs iip into a trail verse panel of 
varyhig width. At the stern the sides are carried aft of the- 
transom to form high pointed wings. These two features distin- 
guish these boats at ail times from any others likely to be seen 
in Malayan waters. The bottom is curml fore and aft, but again 
there is some variation in the degree of curvature. A false keel 
is generally attached iii the midline under the end sections, or 
throughout the length of the boat. From amidships aft the bottom 
is gently curved from side to side. In the fore part of the boat 
the extent of the curvature depends on the width of the base of 
the ])Ow transom. Where the latter is fairly broad the bilge merely 
narrows to meet it. Where the panel ends below in a blunt point 
the ])ilge strakes twist until their ends lie in the same plane aS' 
those of the n|)per strakes. The ribs are fashioned in the same 
manner as in the Kolek Stdat. When nnder sail these boats are 
steered by a median rudder attached to the stern transom and 
operated jiy a tiller. 

Fsually the boats of this group have an oeulus on each side- 
of the bow, cut from tw^o hat pieces of wmod, but it is not invariably 
present. In the south of the peninsula it is generally nearly ronnet, 
with the eyeball set low^ in the wdiite in the fishing boats, to assist; 
them in detecting shoals of fish. In the Penang boats the oculiis 
is rather more oval in shape, like the human eye, but the difference 
is pro])ably not significant. The oeulus does not normally occur 
on Malay boats and in all eases the design must have reached this 
country by wiiy of the China coast. There, according to Worcester 
(1947: 45), it is found from the mouth of the Yangtze to Amoy. 

The Sampan Kotak or Kotak is essentially larger, beamier and 
more heavily built than the harbour ferry-boat, but there is consider- 
able local variation in the form and size of both. As a resnlt it is 
sometimes difficult to determine in which category an example should 
be placed. Probably the most satisfactory criterion is the purpose 
for which it wias built. C^'Kotak” is a Malay w’ord with several mean- 
ings; among them, especially in the ])eninsula, is the sense of 
lockers, pigeon-holes or wooden compartments generally. In this 
context it thus signifies the Chinese boat with lockers or a hold 
divided into a nnmber of small compartments. This fits the larger 
fishing ])oats perfectly, hut even on this point the line be- 
tween some of the smaller fishers and the larger ])umboats is 
blurred. The former, as is the case in tlie Singapore Kotak, may 
have lockers only in the bow and stern, and no full, subdivided hold. 

The largest Kotak seen in, Malayan vraters are mostly 25-30 
feet long, wdth a maximum beam of 9-10 feet, and depth amidships 
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of 3^4-3?4 feet. They have a tall mast slightly forward of amid- 
ships, and a second short mast, heavily raked forward, in the how., 
Each sets a single battened ing of Chinese design. They are used 
mostly for fishing wdth long lines of nnbaited hooks (liatmi), but 
occasionally they are employed with drift nets. There is a fine- 
fleet of these boats at TIalacea. They are worked with two men. 
or two men and a hoy. The grounds vary, but they sometimes? 




Kotak under sail off the west coast of Malaya; the different groups are not drawm 
to the same scale, (a) shows one of the largest Kotak used in Malayan, waters^^ 
a member of the Malacca fishing fleets -5-30 feet in length and very beamy withr. 
a broad bow. (b) shows three examples of the slightly smaller boats, 2Z-zs feet 
in length, found at Pulau Kecam and Kuala Selangor, on the Selangor coast; 
these are normally set with a single Chinese battened lug, but a few of the! larger 
examples among them step two masts like the Malacca boats; the drawing in, the* 
centre depicts a boat setting a balance lug unsupported by battens, an unusual 
rig in this area which is employed on a few boats working from the estuary 
of the Klang River, (c) is one of the still smaller Penang boats, iS-az feet in,, 
length; the rather unusual rig is taken from Hornell (1946: pi. 14); normally 
these boats set a single sail of the form seen in. (b) upper and lower. 

go out to Pulau ITnclang, ten miles away, and operate from there. 
Mien they are doing so they start with some of the eom])artments; 
filled with ice. Similar boats, still stepping two mpts but slightly 
smaller and with narrower bows, can be found at intervals up the 
Selangor and Perak coasts, and in small numbers operating from 
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Penang Island. In most cases these boats are said to be built by men 
from Pnkien ProTince. The larger versions of the Sampan 
Ivotak nsnaliy have the bow panel rather broad. Xo boats of 
this form and size are at present operating oil the Singapore 
•coast. Their bulk and breadth of bottom make it very difficult 
to beach them, and for the most part the}^ are used where they 
■can be left in the water between fishing trips. 

There are nioderateij large fleets of rather smaller 
boats, 22-25 feet in length and stepping only ^ one mast, again 
usually set with a Chinese lug sail, at Pulau Ketam and Kuala 
.Selangor on the Selangor coast, and at other points further 
north. In some of these boats the shells of the forward compart- 
ments, where the catch is kept, are pierced with holes so that the 
water can enter freely. This is done to keep the fish alive, or at 
least cool, until the boat returns to port. In Xorth Borneo the 
Hakkas work with drift nets and have no water in the storage com- 
partments, while the Cantonese operate long-lines and have the 
•compartments flooded. There are a few of these boats working 
from Singapore Island, but I have not been able to verify this 
association on the Malayan coast. 

The smallest Kotak, with a length of 18-20 feet and a beam 
of about feet, generally have narrower bow transoms, and in this 
and their less heavy lines approach the harbour Sampan. They 
can if necessary be beached, or at least moored where the receding 
tide will ultimately leave them high and dry. The greater part of 



Feet 

Line profiles of the hulls of the fiishing Sampan, or small Kotak, as built (a) 


on Singapore Island and (b) at Sungei Pinang on Penang Island. 

the body in these boats is normally left unenclosed, and the com- 
partments are eonflned to the bow and stern. They are frequently 
propelled only by one or two pairs of long-shafted oars, the men 
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rowing standing, facing the bow, in the Chinese style. Many of 
I "the boats also step a single mast. The choice of sail varies ; gene- 

rally a Chinese-battened lug is used, sometimes a square-headed 
' battened sail, sometimes a Malay rectangular sail with a galf ■ 

nnd 1)Oom and occasionally an old-fashioned balance lug. 

^ At the present time about 20 of these small Kotak are licensed 

) for fishing off Singapore Islaiuhb They are used almost exclusive- 

j ly for working with cast-nets (falaj, for which their shallow 

i draught and great stability make tliem eminently suitable. A 

I boat about 20 feet long, with a beam of approximately 7 feet and 

; ;a depth amidships of 2-| feet, costs roughly $320. 

Small Kotak very similar to the ones on Singapore Island 
i .are also used along the south-west coast of Johore. Further north 

;a small Kotak occurs again on Penang Island, especially near the ; 

mouth of the Suiigei Pinang and opposite the south end of Pnlan ; 

Jerejak, and on parts of the Perak and Kedah coasts. It is about ? 

the same size as the Singapore boat, but the underwater profile is f 

.slightly different and it has a still narrower bow transom. I 

i <b) The Lepap. 

This boat is not often seen in Singapore, though there are a 
^ few'^ at Mersing and Endan and it might well be used here more 

( ^extensively. Its natural area is on the Selangor coast from Simgai 
Buloh northwards. There it is employed mostly in shallow water 
, with a special small seine known as a Pukat Kisah (Eimh, a purse) . 

It is also used as a ferry boat, particularly for crossing the river 
i between Kuala Selangor and Kampong Pasir Penambang, and at 

; :sea for hand-line fishing. In good weather boats may be eneoun- 

: tered as much as 5-6 miles from the shore. ’ 

The Lq^ap is double-ended with the bow and stern heavily 
raked and some sheer fore and aft. It has much the same propor- 
tions as the Kolek Selat, but there is an important difference — it 
is fiat-bottomed, with a hard chime. It usually ranges in length 
from 16 feet (with a beam of about 48 inches and a depth amid- 
;ships of 16 inches) to 20 feet (beam 56 inches, depth 18 inches). 

The general method of construction is similar to that of the Kolek 
Selat, apart from the flat bottom and the hard chime, but there 
rare several points of difference in the details of the finish. Tlie 
heads of the false stem and stern post rise above the gunwale in 
■sharp points (constituting a copy in miniature of the ends of the : 

Perak-Kedah Malay Kolek), instead of terminating almost flusli i 

(6) The total of 40 Kotak given on page 148 includes 2 Kwa-Tow and’ 10 special • 

boats used in constructing the belongs; the latter should really” form a class on J 

their own. They” are rectangular in shape, beamy, of shallow draft and about i 

so feet long They are employed when erecting 6r replacing the bamboo 
'stakes. ' ''I 
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with it, as in the Kolek SSat. In addition the stem 2-2 Vi feet 
of the boat are covered over, while in the bow there is a slightly 
shorter platform a few inches below the level of the gunwale. There 
is also a broad thwart amidships and one or two narrower thwarts 
further forward. 

In sheltered and shallow waters the Lepap is normally rowed 
in the Chinese style ; accordingly it is frequently known as ‘^Ivolek 
Chiaif^ on tlie Selangor coast. For longer journeys, or at sea, it is 
propelled with a rectangular Malay lug (as at Kuala Selangor) or 
a sprit-sail (the more usual form northwards to the beginning of 
the Perak coast). When under sail it is generally steered with 
a ])addle, but I have seen boats fitted with a liglit rudder and lines. 

(c) The Kwa-Tow, 

'This boat need only recei-s'e passing mention here. It slioulcl 
make a good basis for jala work and could no doubt he employed 
with hand-lines, but at present only two examples are licensed for 
fishing in Singapore. 

This is the Chinesed)uilt ship’s dinghy. The proportions of 
length, maximum beam and deptli amidships are much tlie same 
as those of the Kolek Stdat and the Lepap. It is double-ended, 
with a transom fore and aft. It is beamy and. of shallow draught, 
steady but heavy. The bottom is gently curved fore and aft, 
and it carries a moderate amount of sheer. It is also curved in 
tranverse section, and the chime is not hard. In general appearance 
the Kwa-Tow resembles a much lengthened barrel that has been 
cut in half along its long axis. Two examples are seen end on in 
the lower picture on plate 5. This boat has no true keel, but some- 
times the centre strake is provided with a shallow median ridge, 
or it has a false keel attached to it. 

The Kwa-Tow is normally propelled with long-shafted oars 
in the Chinese manner. Very large numbers of these boats are 
made in Singapore for use with junks and as har1)our ferry-boats. 
Ko dou])t they are also occasionally employed for fishing in sliallow 
water. They are undoubtedly put to tliis use in the mangrove areas 
on parts of the west coast of the peninsula. 'Tvwa-Tow” ( pgf{ ), 
■which means broad-head or broad-ended, is descriptive of their 
appearance and clearly the most suitable name to use for them 
in Singapore. In its capacitv as a junk’s dinghy this boat is also 
known as a ‘"Tvha-Tah” ( , a foothold). 

(d) TThe Pomehad. 

This, like the Lepap, is very largely a Selangor coast Chinese- 
built ])oat. It may occasionally be seen here in the south, but at 
the present time no examples are registered for fishing in our area. 
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It is used almost entirely in the shallow water in the mangrove 
.zones and in the drainage canals. It is shorty very beamy, witlx a 
pointed bow and a transom stern. It has a flat bottom and a hard 
diime. The method of construction is again similar to that of the 
Kolek Stdat. It is nsiially built to a length of about 8-10 feet, 
with a beam of 3V2-4:l/2 feet. It is propelled by oars, ])addles or a 
■quanting pole (Galah) ; I have never seen one iitted for stepping 
a mast. 

(e) The Chinese Seine^hoat, 

This boat is rather different from the others discussed ])revious]y 
in this section. It is a long, heavy boat, built up from a very shallow 
dugout base or (at the ])resent time) a single broad ]dank. About 
60 are licensed to operate from Singapore Island. They are 
employed almost exclusively with beach seines. The design and 
the older examples seen here were probably brought by Hylam 
-or Teochew Chinese from the lihio-Lingga Archipelago. 




The Rhio-built boat used by the Chinese beach-seine fishermen operating ofi the 
-coast of Singapore Island; (a) profile, (b) plan and <c) cross-section of the hull 
.amidships. Boats constructed locally are normally rowed with long-shafted oars, 
mot sailed, and are not fitted with rudders. 
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The name used, for it in this paper is not satisfactory, but it is 
a little better than the one employed by the Fisheries 

Department and it is diffieiilt to find a suitable alternative.^ The 
])oat is certainly not a dug-out, and the ‘^hlug-oiiF^ element in the 
older examples,* though defining the method ot* construetion, does 
not contribute much to their substance. The Chinese themselves 
call it 8am[)an or ‘"‘Thang ClFun” (sailing boat), neither 
of which are specific. The Malays merely designate it ''Sampan”’' 
or 'Tvolek China”, which again are not helpful. 

The- Chinese Seine-boat is a crudely built boat with little finish 
to it. It is generally about 35-10 feet long, with a beam of 64-66 
inches and a depth amidships of 28 inches. The long, narrow hull 
has a marked sheer fore and aft. The bow is heavily raked, and 
the stern more nearly plumb; both forefoot and heel are angled.. 
Tyj)icall}' the ])ase is formed by a single long ])]ank, gently curved 
from side to side and more heavily curved fore and aft ; in the Ehio- 
built boats this is shaped like a shallow dug-out canoe, but in the few 
Singapore examples it is not hollowed out above. The sides, wlneli 
consist of a few, broad, thick strakes are built straight up from it 
The ribs are generally cut coarsely from naturally grown timbers, or 
made irregularly from separate pieces. The forward pair are 
allowed to project up a])Ove the level of the gunwale, to serve as 
spare rests, as in the Kolek Chiau. The ends of the boat are closed, 
by narro■^v, shield-shaped panels which fit outside the keei-pieee and 
tile side strakes. The bow panel is normally about 8 inches wide- 
above, and the stern panel about 12 inches. The boat is 
generally finished very roughly. A few thwarts are inserted, includ- 
ing one or two to step the mast(s), and the end foot or so of the- 
hull may be enclosed to form lockers fore and aft, but it is seldom 
provided with fioor-boards. 

The older llhio-built boats had two masts, each of which set 
a single broad sprit sail. Xow these boats usually have one 
tall mast, placed Just forward of amidships, on which is set a 
broad, rectangular sail, with bamboo gaff and boom, not unlike the 
sail of the Kedah Coast Kolek. When under canvas the Seine-hoat 
is steered with a stern rudder fitted with a tiller. In light airs or* 
coastal waters it is normally pro])eiied by two pairs of long oars, 
rowed in the Chinese style. This is almost invariably the ])ractice- 
ofi: Singapore Island, and the locally built boats seldom carry masts.. 

4 . The Perahu Payang. 

The Ferahii Pajang is a large, open Malay-built boat. Its’> 
usual habitat is the Trengganu, and to a lesser extent the .Kelantaii, 
Pahang and Johore, eoasfe, Imt a few examples normally come down 
to Singapore to operate during the period of the north-east monsoon, 
in the South China Sea, They generally make their headquarters 
at the kampong at Siglap, which provides them with a suitable shore- 
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on wliicdi to beach their boats. The Perahii Payang carries a crew 
of 15-20 men when iishing, and is employed priiiei]ral]y with a 
s|:)eeial net, the Piikat Payang. This is normally operated at some 
distance from tiie land, but at times the boats work in the outer- 
roads in sight of Fullerton Building. 

The Perahu Payang ranges in length from about 33-35 feet,, 
with a beam of 6 feet, to 44-45 feet, with a beam of over 1 feet.. 
It is beamy, fairly full in the bilge, with little sheer, an almost 
straight keel and steep, uprising ends. It normally carries two^ 
carved spar-rests, one forward and the other aft, and a decorated 
bitt amidships for making fast the head ropes of the net. It is 
steered by means of a long paddle held over the lee quarter. It 
normaliv steps two tall masts, each of which sets a single, large- 
rectangular sail, taller than it is broad. In still airs, or when 
manoeuvring, it is propelled by short paddles, in tlie Malay style. 
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A Note on the Plates. 

Plate 5 , Upper. A small Johore Kolek being rowed in the Chinese style.. 

Note the finish of the heads of the stem and stern post, which', 
is characteristic of these boats. (Pulau Sudong) . 

Lower, A Kolek Sdat, on the left, and two Kwa-Tow, photographed, 
in a builder's yard, Singapore. The Kwa-Tow nearest the camera, 
shows the way in which the ribs are constructed in both boats. 
Note also the general shape of the Kwa-Tow. 

Plate 6, Upper. A Kolet Selat under construction in a Singapore builder's. 

yard. Note the manner in which the strakes are fastened to- 
to the stem and stern post. 

Lower. A Kolek Chiau complete except for the addition of the 
gunwale. Note the manner in which the ribs are formed as. 
compared with the Kolek Selat. 
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■ . Summary. ■ 

This ])aper gives an account of the kinds of boats used for 
fishing in the waters oil Singapore Island. The list is based on 
the returns ot‘ the licences issued by the Fislieries Department ^ 
Singapore. In addition a short note is given on the Pomehai, a 
small boat which is not at present used here officially, but wiiich 
.might at any time be found in operation in this area. 

Appendix ^ 

Fishing Gear operate*! from Singapore Island. 

The table below shows the different kinds of gear licensed for use oiff Singapore 
Jsland in 194S and 1949. The most productive of these is the kelong, of which 
247 were licensed for use in 1949. The next most important kinds, in numbers 
.and productivity, are drift nets {faring hanyvf)^ portable fish traps {bubu) and 
beach seines {pukat /tfrcA) . Finally there are several kinds of low unit productivity 
which are exempt from licensing: they include (of which; approximately 

250 were operated in 1949)7 Hand-lines (approximately 800 operated in 194^) 
;and Cast-nets {Jala). At least the first 'two of these make a significant contribu- 
tion to the quantity of fish reaching the markets in consequence of the large 
.numbers in. use. 


Kind of Fishing Gear 

Numbers 

194 $ 

Licensed 

1949 

Kelong (in depths ]> 3 fathoms) 

126 

139 

Kelong (in depths <C 3 fathoms) 

108 

108 

Belat (Shallow- water Stake) 

^9 


Pukat Tarek (Beach Seine) 

^7 

6 z 

(Prawn Pond Net) 

177 

M 

(Moro Ami) 

3 

4 

Pukat Gonggong (Seine-Trawl Net) 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ I 

I 

Pukat Payang (Lampara) 

r ' ■ 2 

4 

Jaring Hanyut (Drift-Net) 

250 

281 

Jaring Seiangat (Drift-Net) 

5 ".'' 

6 

Jaring Ketam (Crab Tangle-Net) 


16 

Jaring Karang (Reef Stake-Giil Net) 

I ■ " 

! 

Tangkul (Lift-Net) 

14 

! ^5 

Sondong (Push-Net) 

' I - ' ' 31 

SS 

Rawai Umpan (Baited Long-Line) 

' 19 

29 

Bubu (Portable Fish Trap) 

1 97 

255 

Bintur (Crab Creel Trap) 

-f * I 1 

2 

In jap (Baited Crab Pot) 

^ ^ ! 

8 

Ampang (Barrier-Net) 

i 23 : 

29 


In 1949 there were 4,387 registered fishermen working from the Island 
< Chinese, 3.Q73; Malay, 1,301; Indian, 10; other nationalities, 3), 


1(7) Based on data supplied by. the Fisheries Department, Singapore. 
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